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PREFACE 


In  preparing  for  the  press  a  selection  of  the  wri- 
tings of  William  Lbogett  it  is  proper  to  state  the 
precise  object  which  has  been  had  in  view.  The 
wish  of  his  friends  is  tore-puUiahmichofhis  writings 
as  will  give  a  true  picture  of  the  mind  and  character  of 
the  man  whom  they  so  much  lament ;  and  in  dis- 
charging the  duty  confided  to  me  I  have  endeavour- 
ed faithfully  to  carry  out  this  idea.  To  do  this, 
however,  it  has  not  been  thought  necessary  or  desira- 
ble to  revive  and  perpetuate  the  temporary  controver- 
sies, in  which  the  editor  of  a  newspaper  becomes 
almost  inevitably  entangled  ;  and  therefore,  although 
many  of  the  pieces  of  this  class  were,  at  the  time  they 
appeared,  among  those  which  attracted  the  most  at- 
tention, they  have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  excluded 
from  these  vdumes. 

But  beyond  this  I  have  omitted  nothing  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  character,  and  have  re-published  all 
those  articles  from  the  Plaindealer,  and  Evening 
Post  while  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Leggett, 
which  will  give  the  most  vivid  idea  of  the  vigour  of  his 
gtyle,  the  originality  of  his  mind,  and  the  force  and 
independence  of  his  character. 
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I  Iiavc  excluded  nothing  merely  for  the  reason  of 
il:»  bciag  contrary  to  the  prevailing  or  popidor  opinion, 
and  on  the  subject  of  Shivery  I  have  inserted  many 
articles  whicli  go  far  beyond  the  tone  of  either  of  the 
great  pohlicol  parties  of  this  day. 

It  will  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  the  Editor 
of  tills  publication,  or  the  friends  who  have  sanction- 
ed  it,  adhere  to  the  views  ezpreaaed  upon  all  the  con- 
troverted topics  which  these  pages  contain.  Many  of 
tliosc  moiit  attached  to  Mr.  LeggeLt,  and  most  devoted 
to  tlie  leading  doctrines  of  bis  political  faith,  were  at 
the  same  time  the  moat  oppoaed  to  the  course  pursued 
by  him  on  particular  sul^ects.  But  I  have  not  thought 
myself  at  liberty  to  omit  any  arliclea  for  this  reason. 
The  effect  of  suppression  would  be  to  give  a  very 
imperfect  idea  of  the  mind  and  character  of  Mr.  Leg- 
gett ;  and  to  supprcF^?  them  from  any  appFeheii!<ion 
of  injuring  the  sale  i>r  circulation  of  the  work,  would 
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Nurtured  in  moderate  circumstances,  unspoiled 
and  unpampered  by  the  seductions  of  affluence,  his 
life  was  one  of  widely  diversified  experience — 
first  a  woodsman  in  the  wilds  of  tlie  west — next 
wearing  the  uniform  of  the  navy  and  breasting  the 
waves  under  the  constellation  banner — soon  tlie  vic- 
tim of  a  harsh  if  ndtjrrannical  commander,  he  threw 
up  his  commission,  because  his  complaints  were  de- 
nied a  hearing — then  exposed  to  grievous  hardships 
and  to  all  the  temptations  of  a  great  commercial 
metropolis — last  a  leading  partisan  editor — all 
these  chances  and  changes  were  well  fitted  to  make 
a  hardV}  self-relvinj?  man — an  intellectual  athlete. 

But  it  is  not  to  this  education  that  Mr.  Lie^ett  owed 
his  vigorous  eloquence — his  copious  style — his  close 
logic — his  eminent  powers  of  generalization.  These 
aUributcs  incontestably  dbtinguislied  him.  His  articles 
are  oftei^  prolix,  often  perhafjs  defective  in  other  re- 
spects of  style ;  but  it  must  be  reflected  that  there  are 
no  circumstances  so  unfavourable  to  composition  as 
those  under  which  an  editor  writes.  The  unavoid- 
able haste — the  eternal  interruptions  and  distractions 
— the  impo3:9ibility  of  concentrating  the  mind  on  the 
subject — the  necessity  of  repetition — the  want  of  time 
to  condense  ; — all  these  are  sulficient  reasons  why  the 
Press  has  in  this  country  no  higher  literary  character. 
But  all  these  difficulties  were,  in  a  great  degree,  sur- 
mounted by  liim  ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that 
the  greater  part  of  his  articles  were  comjxwed  in  the 
back  room  of  a  printing- office,  amid  the  din  of  the  press 
and  the  conversation  of  political  loungers,  it  will  be,  I 
am  j)ersuaded,  thought  remarkable  that  he  overcame 
them  to  so  great  an  extent.  I  do  not  mean  to  over- 
ly 
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rate  the  merit  of  his  writings.  I  am  aware  that  very 
grciit  ileilui.-tiun  i:f  to  be  made  for  the  excitement  under 
which  ihuy  wltc  first  read,  when  (hey  were  aniinaied 
and  quickened  l.y  a  deep  iutercst  in  the  eveala  with 
which  they  were  connected — that  ^reat  deduction  is 
also  to  be  luade  lor  the  strong  bias  which  a  Bitnilarity 
of  )>olitical  i-eniiinentd  creates;  but  I  am  convinced 
lh;it  the  adniiralion  these  writings  excited  is  no  delu- 
sion, no  mere  temporary  feeluig ;  and  tliat  the  reputa- 
tion which  Mr.  Leggett  attained,  duriitg  his  sliort 
career  as  an  editor,  could  not  have  been  acquired  un- 
less his  writings  liad  possessed  merits  of  an  abiding 
(haracter.  ^Vlmt,  then,  was  that  cliaracter  7  Wliat 
are  the  claims  ^\liii:h  tliese  pnxluctbns  present  to  a 
]>erman«iit  pliice  in  our  literature  ? 

The  foundation  of  his  political  system  was  an 
intense  love  of  freedom.  This,  indet.'d,  was  tlie  cor- 
ner-stone of  his  hni'llecl  and  his  ffolingw.  He  ab- 
aohiti'ly  adored  tlie  abstract  idea  of  lilieriy,  and  he 
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In  the  same  light  he  looked  upon  every  effort  to 
exclude  foreigners  from  the  polls.    His  love  of  liberty 
was  far  too  catholic  and  comprehensive  to  be  bounded 
by  any  line  of  language  or  birih,  and  he  could  never 
tolerate  the  hostility  often  expressed  to  the  adoptiMi  of 
foreigners  into  our  political  family.     As  to  freedom  of 
trade,  he  was  equally  consistent     He  from  the  first  ^ 
warred  against  the  tariff,  and  a  federal  bank.    He    1 
was  the  leader  of  those  who  raised  the  standard    ' 
against  the  monopoly  system  of  incorporated  banks ; 
and  one  of  the  first  to  insist  upon  the  total  disconnec- 
tion of  government  from  its  fiscal  agents.     In  like 
manner,  he  reprobated  all  the  state  inspection  laws, 
and  one  of  his  last  productions  in  the  Plaindealer  b 
that  in  which  he  advocates  the  idea  of  a  free  trade 
post  office,  or  a  system  by  which  letters  should  be  car- 
ried, as  goods  and  passengers  are  now,  by  private  esta- 
blishments.    In  this  respect  the  merits  of  his  writings 
cannot  be  overrated  ;  he  must  ever  be  remembered  as 
one  of  the  most  able  and  consistent  disciples  of  that 
school  of  commercial  freedom  which  is  destined  ulti- 
mately to  bind  the  whole  civilized  world  in  bonds  of 
peace  and  amity — of  that  school  of  political  science 
whose  end  and  aim  are  to  simplify  and  cheapen  the 
operations  of  government. 

His  reading  was  extremely  copious,  and  his  style 
of  the  most  vigorous  and  manly  order.  On  the  topics 
whicii  excited  him  he  poured  forih  a  flood  of  reason- 
ing or  it  miirht  be  of  denunciation  and  invective 
which  forced  tlie  mind  irresistibly  along  and  aroused 
the  mo<t  siii'^gish  intellect.  His  language  often  rises 
to  a  commanding  elofjuence,  and  is  always  earnest, 
impressive  and  powerful. 
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I  have  no  desire  ot  intention  to  pronounce  a  mere 
eulovy,  an  inconsiderate  and  sweeping  panegyric.  It 
would  be  I  am  convinced,  tlie  thing  inoet  repulsive  to 
liis  own  feelings.  Mr.  Leggett  hod  unquestionably 
defects  in  lii^  iniellectual  organization — he  generatieed 
too  much — he  pushed  out  his  theories  without  a  pro- 
per reference  to  the  time  and  means  necessary  to  per- 
fect Lhem,  and  to  persuade  their  adoption — and  what 
Wiw  a  greater  defect  for  one  who  desired  to  lead  th« 
public  mind  on  matters  of  daily  and  hourly  import- 
ance, he  was  not  sufficiently  practical,  nor  did  he  hsten 
with  sulTJcient  attention  to  the  su^estions  of  practical 
men.  His  views  when  most  correct,  were  frequently 
urged  with  a  vehemence  and  impetuosity  which  pre- 
vented their  adoption,  and  he  ofteu  in  this  way  dia- 
plea'^ed  and  alienated  moderate  men  of  all  parlies. 

To  this,  which  might  perhaps  be  termed  un  imprac- 
ticability of  conduct,  arc  to  be  ascribed  some  singular 
incoiisislrncies  of  his  \iews  on  various  topics.     Ho 
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language  wholly  unjustifiable.  But  in  extenuation 
it  18  to  be  recollected  that  no  writer  connected  with 
the  press,  was  so  unfairly  and  indeed  indecently 
attacked  as  he  was  during  the  time  when  he  had 
charge  of  the  Evening  Poet.  It  niust  not  be  for-, 
gotten,  that  he  waa  abused  and^-calumniated  in  a 
manner  almost  unprecedented,  even  in  the  annals  of 
the  American  press,  and  that  his  errors  in  this  matter, 
were,  to  a  great  extent,  errors  of  retaliation. 

Nothing  could  form  a  greater  contrast  with  the 
vehemence  of  his  writtngs,  than  the  mildness  and 
courtesy  of  his  social  life.  I  have  repeatedly  wit- 
nessed the  surprise  of  those  who  knew  him  only 
through  the  columns  of  his  paper,  when  accident 
brought  them  personally  in  contact  with  him.  No 
one  more  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of  society — no  one 
allowed  less  of  the  bitterness  of  political  controversy  to 
infuse  itself  into  his  social  relations.  His  naval  edu- 
cation, and  ^<  the  grave  and  wrinkled  purposes  of  his 
life,"  gave  dignity  to  his  manners,  and  he  had  a  soft- 
ness and  delicacy  in  his  character  which  the  acrimony 
of  political  strife  had  no  effect  to  diminish. 

His  style  is  oflen  difHise,  and  it  may  occasionally  be 
charged  with  rhetorical  extravagance,  but  to  this  a  suf- 
ficient answer  is  perhaps  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that 
these  writings  are  newspaper  articles ;  written  under 
the  spur  and  excitement  of  the  hour,  and  often  with  the 
intention  and  under  the  necessity  of  appealing  quite 
as  much  to  the  passions  as  the  judgment.  It  is  an 
unhappy  obligation,  but  one  apparently  imposed  upon 
the  conductors  of  the  press,  that  they  are  compelled  to 
arouse  the  public  mind  and  stimulate  it  to  action  ; 
and  this  is  often  to  be  done  solely  by  infusing  into  the 
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system,  uot  the  wholesome  ment^  food  of  truth,  but 
the  |x)\vcrful  and  dangerous  excitants  of  invecUve  and 
declamation. 

Anoilier  and  one  of  the  highest  attributes  of 
the  author  of  these  works,  was  boldnesB — cour- 
age. He  had  no  conc^ioQ  of  what  fear  was; 
pli ysioally,  morally  and  intellectually,  he  had  no  idea 
of  the  meaning  of  the  term.  No  personal  danger 
could  appal  him;  no  theory  did  be  ever  hesitate  to 
adopt  because  it  was  scouted  by  the  prevailing  o|HnioD, 
and  no  cau^  did  he  ever  fail  to  espouse  because  it  was 
destitute  of  friends.  When  the  mobs  fiist  attacked  the 
abolitionists  in  the  city  of  Now- York,  he  had  not  mado 
the  subject  of  slavery  one  of  very  particular  considera- 
tion, but  he  was  the  earliest  to  denounce  the  popular 
violence,  and  to  call  upon  the  municipal  government 
to  suppresf  it  by  the  most  vigorous  and  effective  wea- 
pons. Tlie  same  course  he  pursued  in  reganl  to  the 
Bank.    The  vc'liumcnce  of  his  attacks  u|ion  that  in- 
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tore  away  his  life  piece-meal,  he  ever  maintained  the 
same  manly  and  unaltered  front — the  same  cheerful- 
ness of  disposition — the  same  dignity  of  conduct  No 
humiliating  solicitation — no  weak  complaint  for  a 
moment  escaped  him. 

But  the  intellectual  character  of  Mr.  Leggett,  mark- 
ed as  it  was,  was  far  inferior  in  excellence  to  his  moral 
attributes.  It  is  to  these  he  owes  the  respect  and  aflfec- 
tion  in  which  hb  memory  is  held — ^it  is  to  these  that 
the  influence  his  pen  acquired  during  his  life  is  chiefly 
attributable. 

At  the  sam^  time  it  should  be  said  that  it  is  difficult 
to  distinguish  between  his  intellect  and  bis  character. 
They  both  derived  force  and  support  from  each  other, 
and  it  is  not  easy  to  draw  any  dividing  line. 
There  is  nothing  of  that  incongruity  which  history 
exhibits  in  some  of  the  greatest  men  upon  her  page, 
where  extraordinary  mental  power  has  been  unsup- 
ported by  moral  energy. 

His  great  desire  on  all  the  questions  which  agitated 

» 

the  country  appeared  to  be  the  attainment  and  esta- 
blishment of  truth*  The  vehemence  of  his  tempera- 
ment and  the  force  of  his  original  impressions  often 
had  an  obscuring  tendency  upon  his  mind.  But 
against  these  he  was  forever  striving.  !No  one  fami- 
liar with  him  but  must  have  perceived  the  progress 
his  mind  was  continually  making,  and  the  manly  in- 
dependence with  which,  when  once  convinced  of  an 
error,  he  denounced  and  cast  it  off. 

Truth  was  his  first  love  and  his  last — the  affec- 
tion of  his  hfe.  His  most  favourite  work  was,  I  think, 
Milton's  Areopagitica,  and  the  magnificent  description 
of  Truth  which  it  contains  was  constantly  on  his  lips. 
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Equally  remarkable  with  this,  was  hie  superiority 
to  all  scl&sh  considerations.  He  wem  doubtless  BOine- 
times  misled  by  his  passions  andhis  prejudices — never 
by  \m  interest.  No  personal  considerations  could 
weigh  with  him  a  moment,  when  set  ia  oppoeitioa 
to  what  his  deliberate  judgment  convinced  him  was 
the  cause  of  truth.  Notliing  can  more  satisfactorily 
prove  thid  tlian  hie  conduct  on  the  alxdilion  question. 
The  first  time  ttiat  this  matter  distinctly  presented  it- 
self, was  in  the  summer  of  the  year  1635.  The 
administration  was  iben  in  its  palmiest  days.  The 
contested  elections  of  1834  had  terminated  succen* 
fully.  The  attack  of  the  President  upon  the  Bank, 
had  been  sustained  by  the  state  of  New- York,  and  to 

appearance  the  government  had  established  itself 
in  an  iniprefrnabte  pttsiiioii.  At  this  time  Mr.  Le^ett 
was  t)ie  sole  conductor  of  ihe  Kvening  Post,  the  lead- 
ing, if  nut  the  only  aihiiiiiistration  organ  in  the  city  of 
New-York,     lie  liad  etlited  that 
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Ciooably  animated  by  the  impulse  of  a  high  mocal 
principle — more  especially  of  mea  combatiDg  with 
the  baleful  ingtimtion  of  slavery.  But  the  truth  should 
at  all  times  have  precedence.  Wisdom  of  conduct 
is  as  necessary  as  integrity  of  purpose.  The  unpopu- 
larity of  the  abolitionists  was  not  whdly  without 
cause.  They  had  done  injury  to  the  progressive 
cause  of  freedom,  by  a  violence  of  denunciation 
wjbich  the  good  sense  of  the  country  pronounced  un- 
just and  dangerous.  Their  proposed  measures  wer^  -. 
Dot  sufficiently  distinct  to  be  intelligible  to  the  peofde; 
and  their  leading  organs  had  not  manifested  a  proper 
cienft  deference  either  for  the  great  charter  of  the  unicm 
or  for  that  spirit  of  concession  and  harmony  upon 
which  our  poUtical  existence  depends,  and  which  forms  ; 
the  corner-stone  of  the  Constitution  itself.  It  is  how-^' 
ever  with  the  fact  that  we  are  here  principally  con- 
cerned. But  a  few  months  before,  they  had  been  the 
victims  of  mob-law  in  New- York,  and  they  were  pre- 
eminently unpopular  with  the  commercial  classes  of 
the  north,  whose  interests  had  taken  the  alarm,  and 
who  had  enrolled  under  the  dark  banner  of  the  dete»- 
table  institution.  Thus  disliked  by  their  immediate 
neighbours,  they  were  absolutely  abhorrent  to  the  peo- 
ple of  the  South.  They  in  fact  stood  alone,  a  small 
and  uninfluential  sect,  professing  ultra  and  impracti- 
cable doctrines,  without  power  or  support  In  this 
matter  of  the  post-office  law,  they  stood  unsustained, 
except  by  justice  and  freedom. 

But  this  was  enough  for  Mr.  Leggett — that  an 

unjust  and  unconstitutional  power  was  attempted  to  be 

exerted  against  them  was  enough  for  him.     Contrary 

to  the  urgent  solicitations  of  many  of  his  personal 
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friends — against  the  TehemeBtrepreBenlation«ofmo«t 
of  hie  political  eupporteni,  and  particularly  in  contempt 
€f  all  consideration  of  interest,  he  declared  war  against 
the  doctrines  of  the  adminiBtration.  He  grappled, 
without  fear  or  besitatioD,  wKh  the  PosniBfiteT  Gen- 
eral himself,  and  in  terms  ef  eloqneot  reprobation  de- 
nounced and  derided  this  new  censorship  of  the  presK 
This  conduct  can  be  ascribed  to  no  canse  whatever 
but  his  love  of  (ruth  and  his  utter  superiority  to  sordid 
motives,  and  from  the  moment  he  adopted  bis  lins  o{ 
proceeding,  he  steadfeMly  persevered  in  it.  No  con- 
siderations moved  him.  The  administratJoii  orgaa 
of  the  state  denounced  him.  The  mouth-piece  of  the 
government  excluded  him  from  the  party  pale,  but 
these  things  he  heeded  no  more  than  (he  blasts  of  the 
winds :  or  if  they  produced  any  effect  at  all,  it  was  to 
arouse  him  to  a  more  vehement  and  more  unspar- 
ing opposition  of  the  measures  of  ihe  government. 
So  far  as  individuals  and  motives  were  concerned,  he 
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cratic  paper;  but  the  boldest  attacks  upon  the  courae 
pursued  by  the  government  towards  the  abolitionistB 
are  to  be  found  in  its  columns.  While  at  the  same 
time,  there  is  iio  more  vigorous  support  of  the  Sub- 
Treasury  scheme  than  its  pages  contain. 

EGs  mind  was  too  sagacious  not  to  perceive  that  the 
adoption  of  this  measure  must  inevitably  lead  to  the 
great  desideratum  of  American  legislation — an  ad  valo- 
rem tariff,  and  a  revenue  reduced  to  the  actual  expen- 
ses of  the  government 

In  connection  with  the  subject  of  Abolition,  I  have  re- 
printed his  article  upon  Mr.  Van  Buren's  Message  of 
1836 ;  not  that  I  Uiink  it  just,  but  because  it  is  oneof  the 
most  conclusive  proofe  of  Mr.  Leggett's  independence. 
Abolition  of  slavery,  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is  envi- 
roned by  difficulty,  and  the  President  should  not  have 
been  charged  with  a  want  of  courage  or  honesty,  with- 
out more  conclusive  proof  than  the  Message  itself  af- 
forded. I  have  also  republished  this  article  for  another 
reason,  to  which,  in  giving  increased  publicity  and  per- 
manence to  so  severe  an  invective  against  the  Presi- 
dent, it  is  right  to  call  the  attention  of  the  reader. 
There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  superiority  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  to  personal  resentment,  and  it  furnishes  in- 
deed the  strongest  argument  in  favour  of  the  chief  ma- 
gistrate on  the  subject  of  the  paper  in  question.  He 
could  scarcely  within  two  years  have  appointed  Mr. 
Leggett  to  the  Guatemala  mission,  at  a  time,  too,  when 
that  gentleman,  broken  down  by  illness,  was  without 
influence  or  power,  unless  he  had  been  conscious  that 
the  attack  was  unfounded.  It  is  impossible  that  news- 
paper articles  can  be  always  correct.  The  merit  of 
Mr,  Leggett's  writings  is  that  they  were  always  honest. 
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The  Plaindealei  bIm  containa  soma  articlefl 
on  a  Bubjea  which  muet  ultimately  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Aioerican  people — that  of  direct  taxatioD. 
Mr.  Le^geU  has  ably  put  forth  the  leading  argu- 
ments in  favour  of  this,  the  only  fur,  uniform,  and 
democratic  mode  of  raising  funds  for  the  support  of 
the  government.  It  is  not  one  of  the  least  proob  of 
his  far-sighted  views,  and  the  eiilarged  and  philosophi- 
cal tone  of  his  legislative  theories- 
Such  U  a  very  brief  sketch  of  the  character  of  tbo 
author  of  the  writings  contained  in  these  volumes.  It 
is  necessarily  imperfect  The  reader  has  the  opportu- 
nity of  completing  or  conecting  it  from  bia  own 
o1%ervation.  No  man's  personal  qualities  were  ever 
more  deeply  impressed  upon  his  works. 

The  death  of  Mr.  Leggett  is  deplored  with  a  r^ret 
thut  arbes  as  well  from  public  as  private  considerations. 
We  grieve  for  llie  losw  of  an  accomplished  man  of 
ii  actaclinientg,  ardently  Jevoted  to  his  friendg,  and 
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Every  year  waa  aoftening  his  prqudioes  and  eali»*  f 
ing  his  passions.  Every  year  was  enlarging  hipjolyir  ' 
riUes  anid  widemag  the  bcrands  of  his  UberaliCjf ^^^^^ 
a  more  genial  elime  invigorated  his  consUUitioB,  and 
enabled  him  to  return  (o  his  labours,  a  brilliant  and 
honourable  future  might  have  certainly  been  predicted 
of  him.  He  would  not  have  left  a  name  only  as 
the  conductor  of  a  periodical  press — ^he  would  not 
merely  have  left  thm  transient  and  fleeting  memo- 
rials of  his  ability  and  rectitude*  It  is  not  the  sug- 
gestion of  a  too  fond  afiecdon,  but  the  vdce  of  a  cahn 
judgment  which  declares  that  whatever  public  career 
he  had  pursued  he  must  have  raised  to  his  memory 
an  imperishaUe  monument,  and  that  as  no  name  is 
now  dearer  to  his  friends,  so  few  coiild  then  have  been 
more  honourably  associated  with  the  history  of  his 
country  than  that  of  Willi  AM  Lsogktt. 
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BANK  OF  UNITED   STATES.      . 

[From  the  Evening  Pott,  March,  1834  ] 

Id  answer  to  the  many  objections  which  are  urged 
with  great  force  of  argument  against  the  United  States 
Bank,  and  against  any  great  national  institution  of  a 
similar  character^  there  is  little  put  forth  in  its  defence, 
beyond  mere  naked  allegation.  One  of  the  assertions, 
however,  which  seems  to  be  most  relied  upon  by  the  advo- 
cates of  the  Bank,  is  that  it  has  exercised  a  most  benefi- 
cial power  in  regulating  the  currency  of  the  country. 
Indeed,  the  power  which  it  was  supposed  it  would  possess 
to  regulate  the  currency,  furnished  one  of  the  chief 
grounds  of  the  support  yielded  to  the  original  proposition 
to  establish  a  United  States  Bank,  and  the  same  topic 
has  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  every  subsequent  dis- 
cussion of  the  Bank  question  in  Congress.  It  is  main- 
tained, in  &vour  of  the  present  institution,  that  it  not 
merely  possesses  that  power,  but  that  it  has  exerted  in  it 
tiie  most  prudent  and  salutary  manner.    This  is  made 
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the  theme  of  many  high-wrougbt  panegyric*.  It  u 
triumphantly  put  forth  by  the  jourmls  in  the  interest  of 
the  Bank  ;  it  dropa  from  the  lipa  of  every  Bank  dedsimer 
at  political  meetiogs,  and  is  asserted  and  re-osserted  by 
all  the  orators  and  editors  of  the  Bank  party,  with  a  con- 
fidence which  should  belong  only  to  truth.  Many  per* 
sons,  indeed,  who  are  strongly  opposed  to  the  United 
States  Bank  on  moral  grounds ;  who  view  with  dismay 
its  prodigious  means  of  corruption  ;  and  shudder  with 
abhorrence  at  the  free  and  audacious  use  it  has  made  of 
those  means  ;  yet  accede  to  it  the  praise  of  having  at 
least  answered  one  greet  purpose  of  its  creation — namelyt 
the  regulation  of  the  curreiicy  of  the  United  States. 

It  is  to  be  feared  that  men  in  general  hare  not  rery 
precise  notions  of  what  constitutes  a  regulation  of  tha 
currency.  If  the  meaning  of  this  phrase  is  to  be  limited 
to  the  mere  sustaining  of  the  credit  of  the  Bank  at  such 
a  point,  that  its  notes  shall  always  stand  at  the  par  value 
of  silver,  then  indeed  must  it  be  admitted  that  the  United 
States  Bank  has,  for  the  greater  part  of  the  time  per- 
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pass  from  hand  to  hand  as  the  full  equivalent  of  silTer 
coin.  The  doing  of  this  certainly  constitutes  an  im* 
portant  branch  of  the  regulation  of  the  currency ;  bat 
there  is  another  and  more  important  branch,  and  in  this 
the  United  States  Bank  has  totally  and  most  signaDj 
failed. 

What  is  regulating  the  currency  ?  It  is  the  furnish, 
ing  of  a  medium  of  circulationy  either  metalic  or  con* 
vertible  at  par,  equal  in  amount  to  the  real  business  of  the' 
country,  as  measured  by  the  amount  of  its  exports  and 
the  amount  of  actual  capital  employed  in  commercial 
business.  It  is  the  furnishing  of  that  amount  of  circular 
tioa,  which  is  actually  absorbed  by  the  commercial^ 
transactions  of  the  country — by  those  transactions  which 
rest  on  the  basis  of  the  exchange  continually  going  on 
of  the  commodities  of  one  country  for  those  of  another. 
When  bank  issues  are  limited  within  this  circle,  the  notes 
of  the  bank  in  circulation  are  founded  on  the  security 
of  the  notes  of  merchants  in  -possession  of  the  bank,  and 
the  notes  of  the  merchants  rest  on  the  basis  of  goods 
actually  purchased,  which  are  finally  to  be  paid  for  with 
the  products  of  the  soil  or  other  articles  of  export.  The 
maintaining  of  the  circulation  at  this  point  would,  in  the 
strict  and  proper  sense  of  the  word,  be  regulating  the 
currency.  It  would  be  supplying  the  channels  of  busi- 
ness to  the  degree  requisite  to  facilitate  the  operations  of 
commerce,  without  causing  those  operations  to  be  unduly 
extended  at  one  time,  and  unduly  contracted  at  another. 
It  would  be  causing  the  stream  of  credit  to  glide  in  an 
equal  and  uniform  current,  never  stagnating,  and  never 
overflowing  its  boundaries. 

When  bank  circulation  exceeds  this  measure,  an  in- 
evitable derangement  of  the  currency  takes  place.  The 
par  of  value  between  the  paper  representatives  of  money 
and  money  itself  may  still  be  maintained ;  but  prices  are 
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•AmU  of  tfw  upuMlMraf  fc-^AniMy  d«  ftM  Mak  Ik 
ttaeiin  oftba  piuMar*M4|^«UiMk  lUf  lin** 
■MBMMTO  UBp«MatMB*  M  i^|-  flM  iBTAl  flMipMMl 
■axiomtoarail  thwmhwrf  tti  ■Jt—bb.  Ooodl  io* 
pndMod  rmn  kbraidlaaMoh  WgoruMMatAuiaa 
fl^torto  of  OwooiMhy-lHUi^fclBi— d  »  fc^aoiC- 
ifeUi»tbwiiNate^  TbaT^nMtKsfttiiMha^dMlH 
tfao  <9aaiitr7  of  apKM.  IW  V^  tettag  ito  fifW  ««' 
ton  npoa  U  in  dnnu^lbrwK  iiiW^Ba  daMHlrrlB 
alf-dafeM^  to  cuHdrtataMB.  Th«  Uuiaqiattfi^ 
Mua  eoiUilment  »  V  Ml  af  pli«M.  l^MS  «feo  .M 
opderod  good!  iiiMyeteH—  «MKifi^  ftwfcidihfe 
oftiwhigh  priflflB,  an  oUigvd  toMOata  •UTifiee,H|[^ 
■n  fbrtnuto  if  tb«3r  «■  diipoM  of  tiMir  coiDiiioditiaiK  ' 
■11.  ThoM  irko  bad  been  deladed,  b;  the  fetal  fecilitf 
of  getting  bank  faroun,  into  ezteoding  themMlvva  be* 
yoad  the  limiu  of  that  fair  and  pmdent  credit  to  which 
their   actual  capitui  entitled    them,   must    necessnrily  ba 
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out  a  sudden  flood  of  paper  money,  causing  the  wheeli 
of  commerce  to  rer^rfve  with  harmful  rapidity,  and  then 
as  suddenly  withdrawn  the  supply,  till  the  channds  were 
empty,  and  erery  branch  of  business  languished  through* 

out  the  land  f    There  are  few  of  our  readers  who  cannoti 

* 

of  their  own  knowledge,  answer  these  questions  in  the 
afiirmative.^'^ 

For  the  two  or  three  years  preceding  the  extensiTe  and 
heavy  calamities  of  1819,  the  United  States  Bank,  in* 
stead  of  regulating  the  currency,  poured  out  its  issues  at 
such  a  larish  rate  that  trade  and  speculation  were  excited 
in  a  preternatural  manner.  But  the  inevitable  eonse* 
quences  of  over  inues  did  not  fail  to  happen  in  that  case. 
A  large  balance  of  debt  was  created  in  Europe,  and  to 
pay  that  debt  our  metalic  medium  was  sent  away  fhxn 
the  country.  .The  land  was  soon  nearly  exhausted  of 
specie,  and  still  the  debt  remained  unliquidated.  The 
bank,  in  order  to  bring  business  to  an  equipoise  again,  ex- 
changed a  part  of  its  funded  debt  for  specie  in  Europe, 
and  purchased  a  large  amount  of  coin  in  the  West  Indies 
and  other  places.  But  it  still  continued  to  make  loans 
to  a  larger  degree  than  the  actual  business  of  the  coun- 
try, as  measured  by  the  amount  of  its  exports,  requiredi 
and  its  purchase  was  therefore  a  most  ineffectual  and 
childish  scheme.  It  was  but  dragging  a  supply  of  water 
with  much  toil  and  expense,  from  the  lake  of  the  valley 
to  the  summit  of  an  eminence,  in  the  vain  hope  thaty 
discharged  there,  it  would  continue  on  the  height  and  not 
rush  down  the  declivity,  to  mix  again  with  the  waters  of 
die  lake.  The  specie,  purchased  at  high  rates  in  foreign 
countries,  was  no  sooner  brought  to  our  own,  and  lodged 
in  the  vaults  of  the  bank,  than  it  was  immediately  drawn 
thence  again,  by  the  necessity  of  redeeming  the  notes 
which  poured  in  upon  it  in  a  constant  stream  in  demand 
for  silver.      In  one  year,  1616,    upwards  of  fiflesn 
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millions  of  dollars  wero  exported  from  the  oountry,  and 
■till  the  debts  incurrsd  by  the  mad  spirit  of  orertrading 
were  not  liquidated.  The  bank  itaelf  was  now  on  the 
very  Terfs  of  bankruptcy.  At  the  cIdm  of  iti  buaineai 
on  the  13lh  of  April,  1819,  the  wholeamouni  of  money  in 
its  vaults  was  only  7 1,522  dollan,  and  it  at  the  same  time 
owed  to  the  cily  banks  a  clear  balance  of  196,418  dollars, 
or  an  excess  over  its  means  of  payment  of  nearly  126,000 
dollars.  A  depreciation  of  its  credit  was  one  of  the  con. 
aequencea  which  had  flowed  from  this  state  of  thipgs,  and 
the  notes  of  the  United  States  Bank — the  boasted  insti- 
tution which  claims  to  have  regulated  the  currency  of 
this  country— ;/eU  tat  per  cent,  bdmo  the  par  voIub  o^ 
tUver. 

But  the  greatest  evil  was  yet  behind.  The  Bank  wu 
at  length  compelled,  by  the  situation  in  which  the  rash. 
ness  of  its  managers  had  involved  it,  to  commence  a  rapid 
curtailment  of  discounts.  An  immediate  reduction  took 
place  of  two  millions  in  PliiladclphJa,  two  millions  In 
Baltimore,  nearly  a  million  in   KiclimonJ,  and   half  a 
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corporate  institutions,  which  marked  that  period.  There 
are  many  yet  pining  in  comfortless  poverty  whose  dis- 
tress was  brought  upon  them  by  the  revulsions  of  that 
disastrous  year — many  who  were  suddenly  cast  down 
from  affluence  to  want — many  who  saw  their  all  slip 
from  their  grasp  and  melt  away,  who  had  thought 
that  they  held  it  by  securities  as  firm  as  the  eternal 
hills. 

But  not  to  dwell  upon  events  the  recollection  of  which 
time  may  have  begun  to  efface  from  many  minds,  let  us 
but  cast  a  glance  at  the  manner  in  which  the  United 
States  Bank  regulated  the  currency  in  1830,  when,  in  the 
short  period  of  a  twelvemonth  it  extended  its  accommo- 
dations from  forty  to  seventy  millions  of  dollars.  This 
enormous  expansion,  entirely  uncalled  for  by  any  pecu- 
liar circumstance  in  the  business  condition  of  the  coun. 
tr}',  was  followed  by  the  invariable  consequences  of  an 
inflation  of  the  currency.  Goods  and  stocks  rose,  S{)ecu- 
lation  was  excited,  a  great  number  of  extensive  enter- 
prises were  undertaken,  canals  were  laid  out,  rail-roads 
projected,  and  the  whole  business  of  the  country  was 
stimulated  into  unnatural  and  unsalutary  activity.  Tiio 
necessary  result  of  the  spirit  of  speculation  thus  awakened 
was  the  purchase  of  more  goods  abroad  than  the  com- 
modities of  the  country  would  pay  for.  Hence  vast  sums 
of  specie  soon  began  to  leave  the  United  States  ;  scarcely 
a  packet  ship  sailed  from  our  wharves  that  did  not  carry 
out  to  England  and  France  a  large  sum  of  money  in 
gold  and  silver ;  and  it  is  estimated  that  in  1831-32  the 
specie  drawn  from  the  country  did  not  fall  short  of  twenty 
millions  of  dollars.  The  Bank  of  the  United  States, 
failing  to  accomplish  the  bad  design  for  which  it  had  thus 
flooded  the  count r\'  with  its  paper,  now  began  to  try  the 
effects  of  a  contrary  system,  and  resorted  to  coercion. 
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A  reduction  of  its  iagnM  rnuit  iiwritefaly  hava  lakM 
place  in  the  nature  of  tfainga^  nor  eoiild  all  Oe  tqnaa  mti 
all  the  credit  of  the  Bank  ban  rantored  tiw  «Til  daj  to 
a  very  distant  period.  Bat  ijt  bad  it  conpletaly  vitfaiB 
its  power  to  effect  its  cartailmaiit  bj  euj'  degraea,  and  to 
bring  back  liuaincsa  into  its  proper  duuuwls  1^  opcntiOBS 
that  would  have  been  attended  with  little  genenl  diatw. 
But  thia  was  no  part  of  its  plan.  Iti  oigect  was  to  wiilg 
froni  the  sufferings  of  tbe  people  tbeir  aMent  to  the  per^ 
petuation  of  its  existence.  Its  cnrtailmenti  wen  tbai» 
fore  rapid  and  sudden,  and  so  mane^ed  aa  to  throw  tt* 
greater  part  of  the^burden  on  tboae  commercial  ^aeaa 
where  there  waa  the  greatest-need  of  lenity  lind  ftrbeai- 
ance.  The  distress  and  diMnay  tiras  occasicxied,  wete 
aggravated  by  the  rumours  and  jnTentions  of  bind 
presseSt  instructed  to  increase  the  panic  by  aU  the  meana 
in  their  power.  Of  the  deplorable  effects  produced  by 
this  course,  the  traces  arc  yet  too  recent  to  require  that 
we  should  enter  into  any  particulars. 

The  Bank  baa  not  yet  exhausted  its    full  power  of 
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we  have  just  passed,  shall  seem  bright  and  prosperous. 
And  there  are  indications  that  the  Bank  will  do  this. 
There  are  signs  and  portents  in  the  heavens  which  tell 
of  a  coming  tempest.  There  are  omens  which  foreshow 
that  this  mighty  and  wicked  corporation  means  to  use  to 
the  uttermost  its  whole  machinery  of  coercion,  to  wring 
from  the  groaning  land  a  hard  contest  to  the  renewal  of 
its  existence.  We  trust  the  People  will  bear  stiffly  up 
under  the  infliction.  We  trust  they  will  breast  the  storm 
with  determined  spirits.  We  trust  they  will  endure  the 
torture,  without  yielding  to  a  measure  which  would  de- 
stroy the  best  interests  of  their  country,  and  make  them 
and  their  children  slaves  forever. 

Regulation  of  the  currency !     What  a  claim  to  set 
up  for  the  United  States  Bank  !     It  has  done  the  very 
reverse  :  it  has  destroyed  the  equal  flow  and  steady  worth 
of  the  currency :  it  has  broken  up  the  measure  of  value  : 
it  has  kept  the  circulating  medium  in  a  state  of  continual 
fluctuation,  making  the  dollar  to.day  worth  a  dollar  and 
a  half,  and  to-morrow  not  worth  a  half  a  dollar.     Besides 
the  three  great  periods  of  sudden  excess  and  rapid  cur. 
tailment,  its  whole  career  has  been  one  series  of  experi. 
ments,  more  or  less  general,  of  inflation  and  exhaustion 
of  the  cu]  rency.     And  this  is  the  institution,  which  now 
comes  forward,  and  claims  to  be  re-chartered,  on  the 
ground  of  having  well  performed  the  great  offices  for 
which  it  was  created.     It  has  failed  in  all  its  great  ends. 
In  its  chief  purpose,  as  a  fiscal  agent  and  assistant  of  the 
Government,  one  on  which  it  might  at  all  times  securely 
rely,  it  has  wholly  failed.      We  have  seen  it  interfering 
in  the  national  politics,  and  endeavouring  to  rule  the 
suffrages  of  the  people,  first  by  bribery  and  afterwards 
by  compulsion.      We  have  seen  it  place  itself  in  open 
defiance  to  the  Executive,  and  rank  him  in  its  official 
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papers,  with  cqunterftiteri  utd  tobban.  W«  h*t«  M^ 
it  epdetTouring  to  tbwBrt  flw  luu—u  w  of  hM  tilwliriilw^ 
tioD ;  collude  with  fbnign  cnditon  of  tt/a  Gowtim—t 
to  defeat  tfae  aTowed  objecto  of  tin  I^ewary ;  nfias  to 
give  up  the  national  fimda  &t  be  comwndi  of  tike  4MB* 
petent  authority ;  and  findlf  tarn  ft  ommnittBe  of  vm- 
gresfl  with  contumeljr  fiiKn  ita  dooni  in  violatiiini  of  iti 
charter,  and  in  riolatioD  of  erery  obligation  of.  monli^ 
and  every  principle  of  public  dcMncy.  Thii  ie  tba  ii»(i- 
tulion  which  now  comoi  fonrard  (or  a  -n-ehutar.  If 
the  people  grant  it  tbey  will  d 


RIOT  AT  THE  CHATHAM-STREET  CHAPEL. 

[From  Iht  Evening  Po*t  of  July  8,  1834.] 

The  morning   papers  contain  accounts  of  a  riot  at 

Chatham-street  chapel  last  evening,  between  a  party  of 
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too  apt  to  run  into  excitements ;  and^thoee  who  are  nOw 
tiying  to  get  up  an  excitement  against  the  negroes  will 
have  much  to  answer  for,  should  their  efforts  be  success- 
ful to  the  extent  which  some  recent  circumstances  afTord 
ground  to  apprehend.    It  is  the  duty  of  the  press  to  dis- 
criminate ;  to  oppose  objectionable  measures,  but  not  to 
arouse  popular  fury  against  men ;  to  repress,  not  to  sti. 
mulate  passion.     Reason — calm,  temperate  reason — ^may 
do  much  to  shorten  the  date  of  the  new  form  in  which  f 
fanaticism  has  recently  sprung  up  among  us ;  but  perse- 
cution will  inevitably  have  the  effect  of  prolonging  its 
existence  and  adding  to  its  strength. 

The  riot  at  the  Chatham-street  chapel  seems  to  have 
grown  out  of  the  following  circumstances.  The  New- 
York  Sacred  Music  Society  have  a  lease  of  the  chapel 
for  Monday  and  Thursday  evenings  throughout  the  year. 
Some  person,  in  behalf  of  the  blacks,  had  obtained  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Music  Society  permission  to  occupy 
the  chapel  last  evening.  The  blacks  thereupon  issued 
printed  notices  of  their  intended  meeting,  which  it  is  said 
M'as  called  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  the  postponed 
festival  of  the  Fourth  of  July.  In  pursuance  of  tliis 
notice  thev  met  and  commenced  their  exercises.  Ccr- 
tain  members  of  the  Music  Society  also  arrived,  not 
knowing  the  disposition  which  had  been  made  of  the 
cliapel ;  but  being  informed  of  the  circumstances,  agreed 
to  postpone  the  purpose  with  which  they  had  themselves 
assembled.  Their  number,  however,  being  soon  aug. 
mented  by  the  arrival  of  other  persons,  they  reversed 
their  first  peaceable  and  proper  resolution,  and  concluded 
upon  insisting  that  possession  of  the  chapel  should  be 
given  to  them.  The  blacks,  in  'the  meanwhile,  had  pray- 
ed, sung  a  hymn,  and  had  commenced  reading  the  Decla- 
ration  of  Independence.  They  did  not  seem  disposed, 
3* 
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kt  thkt  stage  of  the  pFoceodings,  to  break  up  lb«r 
ing  and  retire  fi;^  (be  cbapd.  One  of  their 
rose  and  requested .  them  to  do  so,  but  others  called  cm 
the  meeting  (o  keep  their  seats.  The  Sacred  Music  Sin 
ciety  then  took  ftwciiilc  possession  of  the  pulpit,  and 
thereupon  a  general  battle  conimoncerl,  which  seems  tn 
tnve  been  waged  with  conslilc ruble  violDQCo  tm  holh 
■Mes,  and  resulted  in  the  usual  aumber  of  broken  heads 


KFe  have  made  up  tha  fbregmiig  stoteiDait  wboOf 
frao)  the  one-sided  account  of  the  Courier  ai^  Enqoinrt 
the  most  iDflaiBmat»y  and  nn&ir  paper  la  the  oitsr  os 
what  relates  to  nagroei^  a*  OD  iB  other  nibjectB.  We 
have  simply  taken  ita^ctai  without  their  gkm ;  and  we 
think  readers  of  candid  and  temperate  minds  will  per- 
ceive that  the  blame  of  this  disgraceful  transaction  lies 
more  with  the  white  persons  concerned  in  it,  than  with 
their  coloured  antagonists.  Permission  had  been  duly 
obtained  to  use  the  chapel  on  this  occasion  ;  and  .  if  it 
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imidaa  (at  invading  the  undoubted  i^fato  of  the  blaeka, 
4  '«r  violating  tlie  public  pence ;  nod  ita  think,  fnmi  the 
■k'Sttowing  of  those  who  mean  to  ostnUiih  the  diroot  con- 
,^  .trsry,  Uint  the»e  vers  both  done  by  the  Sacred  Huaic 
y  Society. 

We  sro  aware  that  we  aia  taking  the  unpopolar  sift 
of  this  question ;  but  aatisfiad  Aat  it  is  the  just  one,  in 
are  not  to  be  deterred  by  any  auch  conaidention,  Otl- 
tain  prints  have  laboured  very  hard  to  get  up  ail  Ullii^  ' 
negro  ezcitemeDt,  and  their  efibrta  have  in  some  dnatt' ' 
been  successful.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind,  faowieW, 
that  fanaticism  may  be  shown  on  both  ^des  of  the  con< 
troversy  ;  and  they  will  do  the  most  to  promote  the  fmI 
interests  of  their  country,  and  of  the  Uack  pec^le  them< 
selres,  who  will  be  guided  in  the  matter  by  the  dictates 
of  reason  and  strict  justice.  The  plans  of  the  Cdoniza- 
tion  Society  are  rational  and  practicable ;  those  of  the 
enthusiasts  who  advocate  immediate  and  uncondiUonal 
emancipation  wholly  wild  end  vinonaiy.  To  influence 
the  minds  of  the  blacks,  then,  in  favour  of  the  first,  we 
must  have  recourse  to  temperate  argument  and  authentic 
facta.  Whatever  is  calculated  to  inflame  their  minds, 
prepares  them  to  listen  to  the  frantic  ravings  of  thooe 
who  preach  the  latter  notions. 


ABOLITION  RIOTS. 

[Fnta  tie  Evening  Pott,  July  11,  1834.) 
It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  civil  authori- 
ties will  be  prepared  to  act  with  all  their  strength,  toge- 
ther with  that  of  the  military',  if  it  should  be  necessary, 
to  put  down,  this  night,  in  the  most  effectual  manner,  any 
further  attempt  to  make  this  citj'  a  scene  of  disgraceful 
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,  riot  Knd  tumult.  A  mid  ^nrit  hu  nne  abroad  among 
our  pt^ulace — a  ipirit  excited-  in  pift,  no  doobl,  by  the 
proceedings  and  inlhmmatoiy  pobUcatJona  of  the  Aboli> 
ttoniats,  as  they  are  oaDed ;  tut  eran  in  a  groalcr  mea- 
eure  by  the  violent  tirades  of  certain  prinla.oDD 
the  AbolitioniBts.      ■        ■>*  -  •      - 


Strongly  as  we  aie  <^>paaed  to  the  doctrines  and  to  the 
^  nMBSures  of  the  Abdititwiats,  both  to  thoae  of  the  aaeo- 
ciation,  and  tboae  of  a  wilder  mnd.mon  deefdy  fanatic^ 
cast  which  are  advucatbd  in  tinir  joumali,  and  In  aooi^' 
mous  handbills  and  pamphleta,  yet  enn  grealw Is  our  op- 
position to  sll  attempts  to  orertbrow  thoae  doctrines  by 
a  resort  to  brute  unauthorized  force.  Yet  such  force  has 
been  almost  in  terms  appealed  to,  time  and  again,  by  tlte 
journal  we  have  named,  and  bad  aa  the  conduct  «f  the 
Abolitionists  is,  it  has  been  represented  in  highly  exag- 
gerated colours,  in  order  more  strongly  to  inflame  the 
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destroying  the  private  dwellings  of  citizens,  and  not  stay, 
ed  even  at  the  threshold  of  the  church,  but  with  sacrile- 
gious fury  assailing  even  such  an  edifice,  though  held  in 
respect  by  the  common  sentiment  of  mankind  —  such  a 
mob  ought  to  be  treated  with  no  honeyed  words,  but  all 
good  citizens  ought  to  lend  their  assistance  to  maintain 
the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  and  put  down  this  insurrec- 
tionary spirit. 

No  reader  can  for  a  moment  suppose  that  we  approve 
or  would  countenance  in  any  degree  the  schemes  of  the 
Abolitionists.  We  have  expressed  repeatedly  our  deep*" 
abhorrence  of  a  portion  of  their  views,  and  our  conviction 
that  other  portions  are  wholly  visionary  and  impractica- 
ble. Even  if  their  notions  on  the  subject  of  abolition 
were  proper  in  themselves,  their  conduct  in  attempting  to 
propagate  these  notions  is  such  that  to  ascribe  it  to  fana- 
ticism is  the  most  charitable  construction.  But  even 
these  entliusiasts,  while  they  transgress  no  law,  are  under 
the  protection  of  the  laws,  and  he  who  without  legal  war- 
rant invades  their  houses  and  destroys  their  property,  if 
he  does  it  from  any  other  motive  than  virtuous  resent, 
mcnt  against  error,  is  an  incendiary  and  robber ;  and  if 
actuated  by  that  feeling,  is  himself  an  example  of  fanati- 
cism,  though  of  an  opposite  kind.  There  are  legitimate 
ways  of  expressing  public  opinion  far  more  efficacious,  as 
well  as  far  more  respectable,  than  a  mob  can  ever  be. 
We  may  call  public  meetings,  and  pass  temperate  but 
firm  resolutions  ;  we  may  expose  through  the  press  th(i 
absurdity  and  impracticability  of  the  views  of  those  who 
have  been  the  objects  of  assault  in  this  case  ;  we  may 
keep  a  vigilant  eye  u()on  them,  and  procure  them  to  be 
indicted  and  visited  with  legal  punishment  whenever 
their  proceedings  become  obnoxious  to  the  law.  But  till 
then  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  privileges  and  immuni- 
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ties  of  American  citinoi,  uid  han  •  riglit  to  be  pnlMt- 
ed  in  their  peraona  and  inoper^  >faiiiit  all  BHaQaBb 
whataoever.  WetnMdaf  tbeaolboritiM  willdnangU 
■how  that  this  right  is  not  a  nbra  1110^017 ;  we  tntt 

that  the  riotere  will  be  deatt  with  in  a  way  that  my  ioof 
eosure  the  quiet  of  the  tity,  if  Aay  daie  again  congn- 
gate  to  carry  their  inomdiazy  poipoeei  into  ftvthar 
execution. 

Id  making  these  remaAi^  we  do  not  wiihio  be  nndBr- 
stood  as  intimating  that  then  has  been  any  lemi^BeH  on 
the  part  ofthe civil  aathoiitiesdaring the  prariowni^iti. 
On  the  contrary,  last  night  in  perticolar,  diey  wen  ex- 
ceedingly actiTe,  and  took  their  meaaona  with  gnat 
promptitude  and  discretliHi.  Bnt  it  was  erident  ttat  (he 
disorders  were  far  more  extensive  than  had  been  antioi- 
pated,  and  theforce  under  the  direction  of  the  Mayor  was 
therefore  not  sufficient  for  the  simultaneoua  protection  of 
all  the  different  points  where  the  riot  was  expected  to 
show  iUeif. 
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insatiable  thirst  for  gore,  they  have  had  an  appetite  awa- 
kened for  outrage,  which  nothing  but  the  most  extensive 
and  indiscriminate  destruction  seems  capable  of  appeas- 
ing. The  cabin  of  the  poor  negro,  and  the  temples  dedi- 
cated to  the  service  of  the  living  God,  are  alike  the  ob- 
jects of  their  blind  fury«  The  rights  of  private  and  pub- 
lic property,  the  obligations  of  law,  the  authority  of  its 
ministers,  and  even  the  power  of  the  military,  are  all 
equally  spumed  by  these  audacious  sons  of  riot  and  dis- 
order»  What  will  be  the  next  mark  of  their  licentious 
wrath  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  . 


This  night  the  trial  is  to  be  once  again  made  whether 
the  public  authorities  or  a  lawless  mob  are  to  be  masters 
of  the  city  ;  whether  a  motley  assemblage  of  infuriated 
and  besotted  ruffians,  animated  with  a  hellish  spirit,  are 
to  destroy  and  slay  at  the  promptings  of  their  wild  pas- 
sions and  prejudices ;  or  whether  the  true  sentiments  of 
this  great  community  are  to  have  their  due  preponder- 
ance. We  accord  to  the  city  magistrates  all  the  praise 
which  their  conduct  hitherto  deserves.  But  at  the  same 
time  wc  must  take  leave  to  advise  them,  in  the  most  seri- 
ous manner,  no  longer  to  forbear  resorting  to  stronger 
measures,  to  such  measures  as  it  is  now  evident  can 
alone  effectually  quell  the  insurrectionary  and  destroying 
spirit  which  the  proceedings  of  the  Abolitionists,  the  indis- 
creet comments  of  certain  prints,  and  most  especially  the 
seditious  and  inflammatory  advice  of  that  journal  of 
whose  tone  and  temper  a  specimen  is  given  above,  have 
aroused.*     We  call  upon  them  not  again  to  repeat  the 

*  The  extract  here  referred  to  is  omitted  for  the  reason  stated 
in  the  Preface,  that  it  is  not  the  intention  of  this  publication  to  xe. 
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idle  pageant  of  «  tailitaif  prociwiioii ;  not  to  uU  to  Ihl 
confidence  of  the  riotenl^  dntmpty,  imBMaal  d» 
play  of  unused  WMpoBa.  Lnt  thcon  Im  find  mpm,  if 
they  dare  collect  together  agua  to  proaecote  their  neft- 
rioiu  designs.  Let  thuae  who  make  the  fint  n 
towards  sedilion  be  Aot  down  like  di 
to  their  in&tuated  ft^iran  ai  letm  whicb  no  i 
course  seems  sufficient  to  incnlcsfe.  Thia  ia  hd  time  Sat 
expostulation  or  nmoiiatr^noe.  Forbeaiwnee  towudi 
these  rioters  is  crudty  tomrda  the  t^deriy  and  peacoable 
partoflbecooinnmity.  Let  na  act  wilfa  aneh  piwnptaaaa 
and  decision  now  aa  to  enanre  that  there  will  ba  no  repeti* 
tion  ofsuchoutrageaintiioetoconie.  Lot  na  natoee  the 
dignity  of  the  violaled  law.  Let  na  not  pause  to  perief 
when  the  foe  is  at  the  gale.  Let  ns  he  brief  when  tnitora 
heave  the  field.  We  would  recommend  that  the  whole 
military  force  of  the  city  be  called  out ;  that  lai^  detach* 
ments  be  stationed  wherever  any  ground  exists  to  antici- 
pate tumulluE^  movements  ;  that  smaller  bodies  patnri 
the  streets  in  evpry  pari  of  ihc  city,  and  that  the  lroo]>9 
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ANTI-SLAVERY  ASSOCIATION. 

[From  the  Ewning  PoMt,  July  23,  1834.] 

It  will  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  last  evening,  published  in  another 
column,  that  the  communication  of  the  Executive  Com- 
mittee  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Association  was  treated  with 
great  contempt  by  that  body.  As  the  communication 
has  been  inserted,  as  an  advertisement,  in  nearly  all  the 
newspapers,  the  public  generally  are  probably  pretty  well 
apprized  of  its  contents.  It  is  a  perfectly  respectful  do- 
cumcnt,  prepared  with  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the 
association  above  named  had  transcended  none  of  those 
rights  which  are  guarantied  to  its  members,  in  common 
with  all  their  fellow-citizens,  by  the  Constitution  of  the 
United  States ;  and  that  the  objects  of  the  society  are  not 
incompatible  with  the  duties  of  its  members  as  citizena 
under  the  existing  institutions  of  this  country. 

With  all  due  respect  for  the  motives  which'  actuated 
the  Board  of  Aldermen  in  unanimously  refusing  to  enter* 
tain  this  document,  we  must  take  the  liberty  to  say  that 
we  think  they  did  not  act  wisely  in  casting  it  out.  An 
occasion  was  presented  them  for  the  expression  of  a 
calm  and  temperate  opinion  on  the  conduct  of  the  aboli- 
tionists, as  it  affects  the  peace  and  order  of  society, 
whicli,  properly  embraced,  might  liave  been  pro- 
ductive of  much  good,  both  on  the  minds  of  the  enthu- 
siasts in  the  cause  of  negro  emancipation,  and  those, 
more  especially,  of  the  community  at  large.  We  would 
not  have  the  Coinrnon  Council  throw  itself  in  as  a  dis- 
putant in  the  fierce  and  inilaininatory  discussion  which 
has  iilreadv  enfjajxcd  so  nianv  licrv  antai^onists :  hut  we 
sliould  have  been  ^l;ul  to  see  it  treat  the  subject  as  a  lo- 
gislalive  body — as  a  body  of  iiuinicipal  magistrates,  charg- 
ed with  the  framing  and  the  enforcing  of  the  laws.  Wo 
Vol.  I.- 
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Ehould  hiiTc  been  glad  if  this  letter  of  Arthur  IVppan 
and  his  associates  had.bccn  referred  to  a  discreet  and  io* 
tcllifrcnt  commillce,  (o  the  end  that  they  might  drawnp  a 
report,  not  controverting  the  ahstract  notions  of  the  abo- 
litionists on  the  subject  of  the  emBOcipation  and  equal 
rights  of  the  blacks,  but  proving  by  mild  and  judicioua  ar- 
giimcnts,  that  even  if  the  end  they  aim  at  is  in  itself 
proper,  the  time  is  ill  choson,  and  the  means  employed 
calculated,  nut  uKrely  to  defeat  their  object,  but  to  plunge 
the  ne^Toes  into  a  fur  worse  condition  than  that  which 
they  arc  now  taught  hy  their  deluded  guides  to  repine  at. 
Tlic  report  might  further  have  shown,  that,  even 
allowing  the  time  to  be  well  chosen  for  the  work,  and  the 
means  adapted  to  the  end,  they  pursue  a  r-idicnlly  erro. 
neons  course  in  addressing  their  doctrines  to  the  negroes 
themselves,  whom  they  thus  render  discontented  and 
wretched,  hut  whiise  condition  they  cannot  nielioralc. 
To  efffct  their  olije<:t  thi;  minds  iil'  th>:  wliilfs  nnist  l>e 
cotninced  of  its  propriclv  ;  and  iill  discourses  addressed 
to  Ihr:  iilaeks  iiiranwiiije,  tii  sliuw  them  the  dei;radiUion  of 
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position  that  seeks  to  prostrate  them  ;  that  like  the  waves 
of  the  ocean,  which,  swell  from  billows  into  mountains  as 
the  gale  rages  against  them,  their  spirits  but  rise  the 
higher  when  assailed  by  a  storm  of  popular  fury,  nor  sub- 
side  again  till  the  tempest  is  overpast*  Fanaticism  has 
ever  flourished  most  exuberantly  in  the  most  into- 
lerant  countries;  nor  are  there  many  minds  in  this  com- 
munity so  ignorant  of  the  history  of  nations  as  not  to 
know,  that,  whether  in  religion  or  politics,  enthusiasm 
gains  strength  and  numbers  the  more  its  dogmas  are  op- 
posed. The  effort  to  put  down  the  Roman  Catholic  re* 
ligion  by  persecution  has  been  tried,  and  with  what  re- 
sult? The  attempt  to  destroy  the  heresy,  as  it  was 
deemed,  of  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland^  by  hunting 
down  its  professors,  was  also  thoroughly  tried*  hut 
though  the  devoted  peasantry  were  driven  to  caves  and 
dens,  and  forced  to  subsist  on  the  roots  of  the  earth, 
the  storm  of  religious  persecution,  instead  of  extinguish- 
ing, only  fanned  tiie  fire  of  zeal  into  a  fiercer  flame. 

These  arc  views  which,  if  the  Common  Council  had 
embraced  the  opportunity  of  the  letter  of  Arthur  Tappan 
and  his  associates  to  put  them  before  the  community,  in 
a  report  drawn  up  with  ability  and  judgment,  might,  we 
think,  have  been  productive  of  very  considerable  good. 
The  Anti-Slavery  Society,  as  the  reader  probably  re. 
marked,  after  stating  tliat  nothing  had  occurred  to 
change  their  views  on  those  subjects  in  relation  to  which 
they  arc  associated,  declare  tlieir  determination  not  <*  to 
recant  or  relinquish  any  principle  or  measure  they  have 
adopted,"  but  on  the  contrary,  avow  their  readiness 
"to  live  and  die"  by  the  principles  they  have  espoused. 
In  this — however  mistaken,  however  mad,  we  may  con- 
sider their  opinions  in  relation  to  the  blacks — what 
honest,  independent  mind  can  blame  them  ?  Where  is  the 
man  so  poor  of  soul,  so  white-livered,  so  base,  that  he 


would  do  less,,  in  n 
which  ho  religioud;  blieradt  Wbana  tb«SMBrt». 
would  hare  his  teMti  Anhbod  into  him  by  dH  eU»  «C 
niffians,  or  would  hold  his  jwwciwicg  it  the  dbtalian  of' 

There  iff  no  man  in  thit  canmnaity  moi*  mtenly 
and  strongly  opposed  to  tboTiewi  wad  prooMdingi  of  tfai 
abolitioniBtp  than  thiajoomal  ii^  and  «h*ay«  hia  baaA, 
Our  <^positioa  wai  commenMd  long  bdijn  that  of  ttdn 
prints  which  now  atter  the  matt  intunfMnte  d^etaMKi, 
tion  on  the  Bubjeet,  nor  hefe  we  omittbd  to  expnMit  «■ 
any  proper  oscasido  oinee.  Biit  in  doing'thM  taoipoti. 
ately,  in  enqiloying  ufioment  and  reutning,  ineteidof 
calling  on  the  populace  "to  an&  and  strike  a  blotW-ibr  - 
liberty" — instead  ofpuDting  di^uating  portmita  of  tbe 
"blubber  lips  and  sooty  blood  of  negroes"' — we  think  w« 
are  more  efTectually  advancing  thb  desired  end,  than  we 
poBBibly  could,  by  the  most  furious  and  inflammatory  &p> 
peels  to  the  angry  passions  of  the  multitude.  Indeed, 
one  of  the  reasons  why  we  lamented  the  late  vlolatioiis  of 
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SMALL  NOTE  CIRCULATION. 

[From  the  Evening  Poet  of  August  6,  1834.] 

Now  that  reed  money  has  come  into  circulation — now 
that  the  country  is  plentifully  supplied  with  gold  and  sil. 
vcr — we  trust  the  friends  of  a  sound  currency  will  take 
pains,  and  adopt  all  proper  measures,  to  banish  small 
notes  from  use.     We  Call  upon  every  man  who  professes 
to  be  animated  with  the  principles  of  the  democracy,  to 
assist  in  accomplishing  the  great  work  of  redeeming  this 
country  from  the  curse  of  our  bad  bank  system.     We 
never  shall  be  a  truly  free  and  happy  people  while  sub- 
ject,  as  we  now  are,  to  Bank  domination.     No  system 
could  possibly  be  devised  more  certainly  fatal  to  the 
great  principle  on  which  our  government  rests — the  glo-  ' 
rious  principle  of  equal  rights — than  the  Banking  system, 
as  it  exists  in  this  country.     It  is  hostile  to  every   re- 
ceived axiom  of  political  economy,  it  is  hostile  to  morals, 
and  hostile  to  freedom.     Its  direct  and  inevitable  ten- 
dency is  to  create  artificial  inequalities  and  distinctions 
in  society  ;  to  increase  the  wealth  of  the  rich,  and  render 
more  abject  and  oppressive  the  poverty  of  the  poor.     It 
fosters  a  spirit  of  speculation,  destructive  of  love  of  coun- 
try— a  spirit  which  substitutes  an  idol  of  gold  for  that 
better  object  which  patriotism  worships — a  spirit  which 
paralyzes  all  the  ardent  and  generous  impulses  of  our 
nature,    and    creates,  instead,   a   sordid  and  rapacious 
desire  of  gain,  to  minister  to  the  insatiable  cravings  of 
which  becomes  the  sole  aim  of  existence. 

We  do  not  expect  and  do  not  desire  to  overthrow  our 
pernicious  Banking  system  suddenly.  Wt;  would  not,  if 
we  could,  do  aught  to  infringe  the  rhartorod  privileges 
of  Banks  already  existing.  Were  tlicv  ten  times  worse 
in  their   cifects  than  they  are,  we  would  not  justify  a 
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b  of  the  public  &itfa  to  gat  rfd  of  Oie  eriL  Bafm 
desire  moot  ardeotly  Uut  it  nmy  BOt  bo  penuttod  to 
spread  more  widely.  Ths  lagiifaitiirat  BW17  at  leMt  ny, 
"  Thus  far  shalt  thou  go  and  no  fortbar ;  benahaH  tli^ 
proud  waves  be  stayed.  They  Buy  nfoM  to  grant  aiqr 
more  charters  of  iticorpontion,  and  may  take  efibctoal 
measures  to  prohibit  tbe  aniall  nota  iflVMi,  llwae  mM> 
sures  constitute  the  proper  first  step  In  th«  great  ri 
ation  for  which'  we  contend,  and  these  maa 
mocracy  of  the  country — if  we  do  not  atiangdy  n 
pret  their  sentimenta — ^will  demand. 

But  in  the  meanwhilei  the  means  are  within  tte 
reach  of  the  people  flMJuisulTea  to  do  mnah — Teiy  mnoh 
■ — towards  the  accompIirfuneDt  of  the  Paired  oljoet. 
Let  employers  proride  themsdves  with  gold  to  pay  USek 
hands-;  and  let  the  hands  of  tlnwe  employers  who  con- 
tinue in  the  practice,  which  has  been  too  extensive,  of 
procuring  uncurrcnt  money  to  pay  them,  take  Aich  mea. 
Bures  to  remedy  the  evil  as  are  within  their  reach,  and 
not  inconsistent  with  prudence.     The  practice  is  wholly 
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best  means  within  their  reach  of  causing' them  to  be  re. 
turned  to  the  Bank.  Every  dollar-note  in  circulation 
has  displaced  an  equal  amount  of  gold  and  silver,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  every  dollar  of  gold  and  silver  you  keep 
in  circulation,  will  displace  twice  or  three  times  its  " 
amount  in  paper  money. 

Paper  money  is  fingered  by  a  great  many  hands,  as 
may  be  easily  perceived  from  the  soiled  and  worn  ap- 
pearance of  many  of  the  bills.  A  cheap,  and,  to  a  cer- 
tain extent,  most  effectual  method  of  disseminating  the 
principles  of  those  opposed  to  incorporated  rag-money 
manufactories,  would  be  for  them  to  write  upon  the  back 
of  every  bank-note  which  should  come  into  their  posses- 
sion, some  short  sentence  expressive  of  their  sentiments. 
For  example — "  No  Monopolies ! "  **  No  Union  of  Banks 
and  State ! "  «  Jackson  and  Hard  Money  ! "  «  Gold  be- 
fore  Rags  !  "  and  the  like.  When  it  should  become 
their  duty  to  endorse  a  bill  issued  by  a  Bank,  the  charter 
of  which  was  obtained  by  brihery  and  collusion,  (as  many 
such  there  be)  it  would  be  well  to  inscribe  upon  it  in  a 
clear  and  distinct  hand,  "  Wages  of  Iniquity  !  " 

What  we  have  here  recommended  may  seem  to  bo  but 
child's  play  ;  but  we  are  satisfied  that  if  the  workingmen, 
upon  whom  the  worst  trash  of  Bank  rags  arc  palmed  off, 
would  only  adopt  such  a  practice,  and  persist  in  it  for  a 
short  time,  they  would  see  the  good  result.  The  worst 
class  of  uncurrent  notes  would  soon  be  plentifully  endors- 
ed, for  it  is  the  worst  description  of  money  which  is  gen- 
erally bought  to  pay  away  to  mechanics,  in  order  that 
their  employers  may  avoid  paying  them  as  large  a  pro- 
portion as  possible  of  their  just  wages.  Let  them  consi- 
der  the  hints  thrown  out  in  this  article,  and  they  can 
hardly  fail,  we  think,  to  perceive,  tliat  if  generally  acted 
upon,  they  would  have  an  important  effect  in  assisting 
the  introduction  of  gold  as  a  currency,  in  the  place  of 
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the  email  note  circulatioB  of  lAidi  tboif  u  M  unlii  m* 

BOD  to  complain. 


RESOLUTIONS  OP  THE  DEMOCRATIC 
REPUBLICAN  COHMITTEB. 

[From  (Ac  Bvtuing  PM,  A)ig%*t  13,  IBM.] 

Two  adrertisemento,  one  from  ".the  Democntio  Re- 
publican Young  Men's  Committee,"  signed  by  H(«gak 
L.  Smith  as  Chairman,  nnd  the  other  from  "  the  Dvmo. 
cratic  Republican  General  Comtnittee,"  signed  by  EutAO 
UouiEs,  have  been  published  regularly^  in  the  Timefl) 
the  first  articles  in  its  c<4dm;iB,  for  the  last  eight  or  tea 
days  past.  Those  advertisementa  purport  to  be  the  pn^  ' 
ceedings  of  the  Committees,  at  a  meeting  held  by  each  on 
the  evening  of  tlie  fourth  of  this  month.  They  each  con. 
sist  of  three  resolutions ;  both  sets  of  resolutions-  have, 
pari  passu,  a  corresponding  object,  and  are  expressed  in 
language  of  great  similarity ;  and  both,  we  presume,  may 
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denco  and  patronage  of  our  Democratic  Republican 
frionds. 

« Resolved,  That  the  New- York  Evening  Post,  the 
Truth  Teller,  and  the  other  democratic  papers,  having 
been  consistent  and  able  labourers  in  the  cause  of  Re- 
publican principles,  are  entitled  to  the  continued  confi. 
dcnce  and  support  of  this  Committee. 

<<  Resolved,  •  That  the  above  resolutions  be  printed  in 
the  Democratic  Republican  papers,  and  signed  by  the 
Chairman  and  Secretaries." 

We  certainly  can  have  no  objection  that  either  of  the 
General  Committees,  or  both,  should  express  their  appro- 
bation of  the  course  of  the  Times, ybr  its  course^  or  that 
they  should  confidently  recommend  it  to  confidence  and 
patronage.  There  is  nothing  in  this  recommendation, 
except  its  tautology,  at  which  any  one  has  a  right  to  feel 
offended.  The  Times  is  a  new  paper,  was  set  up  under 
peculiar  circumstances,  and  may  stand  in  need  of  such 
an  endorsement.  Its  course  has,  certainly,  so  far,  been 
as  exactly  and  carefully  squared  by  party  rules  as  the 
most  thorough-going  party -man  could  desire,  and  it  was 
therefore  but  reasonable  that  the  Committees  should  be 
called  together,  and  requested  confidently  to  express 
their  confidence  in  that  print.  If  they  had  stopped 
there  not  one  word  of  dis^satis faction  should  they  have 
heard  from  us. 

But  so  far  as  the  Evening  Post  is  made  to  figure  in 
these  resolutions,  wc  must  confess  we  are  not  exactly 
pleased.  We  have  never  presented  ourselves,  cap  in 
hand,  to  either  of  the  Committees,  to  bog  their  most 
sweet  voices ;  wc  have  never  asked  their  aid,  or  their 
endorsement  in  any  way  or  shape  ;  and  do  not  feel  that 
our  dignity  or  importance  is  increased  now  that  it  is  vol- 
untarily bestowed.  For  years  we  have  maintained,  with 
industry  and  zeal,  the  principles  of  democracy  ;  wc  havo 


.^  -  -•■:  T^  .-.£  or  iDten^cfftapeoiAairera  pi4 

v"     I      "  1 1 II    III  iHimiiiii  Bi  itiini  Hir  jrniit 

■v-r-  .r T-:  :il  rizhu ;  we  hsTs  utterly  shut  our  ejres 
-It  .r-.'.'i  J.  .:.:af  -^ar  to  coDsidcrations  of  piiTate  inter* 
.-1  .  ;  :iav3  ii<?sitatcd  not  to  speak  in  terms  of  Bcverast 
.:■-:.-.  :.■  .ur  misled  and  miadoing  merchants,  although 
'.jty  were  the  chief  mijiportera  of  our  journal;  we  have 
Mcn  vigilant  nnd  tictivc  in  season,  and  out  of  seaton  ; 
ami  now,  verily,  wo  at  last  have  our  reward  ! — to  be  put 
at  the  fiig-cnd  of  a  resolution  got  up  to  glorify  the 
Timfs  ! — a  ]i;i|ii'r  of  yesterday  1  a  print  which  has  all  the 
jilin*'  of  n<'wiit'!«i  yet  upon  it ;  which,  however  sound  in 
ils  ilitotrines,  nntl  firm  in  its  principles,  bears  no  marks  of 
fight,  can  nhow  no  scars,  has  made  no  sacrifices. 

Wc  re[ieat.  we  have  no  objection  tliat  the  Democratic 
Coininitter  shoul<l  glorify  that  paper,  and  recommend  it 
to  '•  pntriinagc.''  (a  iiiosl  iindcinocmtic  wurd,  hy  the  way,) 
we  have  no  ulij.?ction  lliey  shaiilil  laiid  ils  course, — (we 
aUo  lire   j-niiified  wilh  il?  Ci'mriil  tone  nnd  manafre. 
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^tlie  finl  we  ever  niadv  of  them.  We  raqunt  that:,  ben- 
.afler,  when  any  oae  intercsteii  in  t.  new  pt^r,  wishes 
them  ta  alaod  its  sponaia,  that  the  Erening  Post  mey 
not  be  required  to  swing  iLe  ceiieer,.or  be&r  any  other 
subaltern  port  In  the  eeromoiUBl.  Aa  for  their  **  patroa- 
age,"  or  tliat  of  any  other  body,  or  individual,  we  never 
aaked  it,  and  neyer  sbaU.  The  democrats  who  like  oar 
course  will  probably  continoe  to  take  our  paper,  not. 
witfastandiflg  the  ugkind  cut  of  the  Coramitteea  in  thus 
*'"««Hng  uiinto  the  train  of  the  Timea.  And  as  for  the 
Committeea*  own, -direct  ■'patronage,"  '(which  means 
AdTertising  to  th»  amount  of  some  forty  or  fifty  doUats  a 
year,)  they  are  at  liberty,  nay,  they  an  desiied  to  with-' 
draw  it,  whenerer  they  think  they  do  not  get  their  mo- 
ney's worth.  It  is  on  this  footing  that  we  wish  to  stand 
■with  all  our  subscribers  and  adTertisera.  We  desn  no 
man's  "  patronage,"  and  no  man's  business,  who  does 
not  receive  from  us  a  full  and  fair  equivalent  for  all  be 
renders. 


REPLY  TO  THE  »  TIMES." 

[From  tht  EvtBing  Ptuf,  Augait  13,  1P34.) 
The  Times  of  this  morning  incorrectly  rcpreseota  the 
ground  of  the  Evening  Post's  complaint  against  tlie  two 
Committees  wliich  were  called  logetlier  a  fortnight  ago 
to  endorse  that  paper.  Wc  asisurc  the  Times  that  nc  feel 
not  the  slightest  jealousy  towards  it,  nor  do  wc  in  the 
least  envy  its  goo<I  fortune  in  rcccivingn  .stamp  of  appro- 
bation from  Ihc  two  Di  inoe rat ic Coram iltccst.  Wc  Iiojkj 
that  cndorsemnnl  may  effect  the  (.■ml  which  was  intiixleil, 
for  while  the  Times  continues  il.-J  enilcavoiirs  to  fonviird 
tlic  rejiiihlican  cause  we  shall  be  glad  to  sue  it  sustained. 
Wc  expressed  yesterday  our  approbation  of  its  general 
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tone  &od  manageinenl ;  and  so  far  from  wiahing  to  a 
plant  it  in  the  affections  of  the  general  Committee,  o 
the  Young  Men's  Commitlec,  we  o 
the  Evening   Post,  with  oH  the  a 

I  lugged  in  to  dtride.h 
willing  should  be  confened  <»  die  I 

As  to  which  u  tbt  fcailiim  papvi  Ifaatia  *  tpotioa  w« 
are  quite  content  tomfamit  tothe  iraden  of  theaer^id 
journsls,  not  thuldng  tin  mittn  b^  my  inetm  wtdgd 
by  the  precedeiA  gmn  to  tbe  Tinm  iti  the  iwolntiaM 
it  refers  to.  It  perh^i  ilwiin*  that  .precedence ;'  bat 
though  we  do  not  cUm  tcbeabetternidier,  WBoertu^ 
ly  ar«  u  older  addftr  thsB  the  TiAwit  ud  beer  eoma 
merksof  Ae  serrica  we  baWpeMod  tbroogh.'  Tlliartir 
OUT  coarse  in  support  of  the  intereets  of  the  demoeietie 
party  end  in  defence  of  the  greet  principle  of  Eqml 
Rights,  we  lost  laft  year  tevend  hundred  tnerconttZe  ntS- 
teriber* — and  this  is  the  first  time  we  have  ever  breathed 
a  syllable  on  the  subject.  Did  we  waver  in  our  faitbi 
e  falter  in  our  struggle,  did  we  alaclici 
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any  other  Committee^  or  any  person,  for  assistance  Y 
Did  we  not  stand  on  our  own  resources,  and  look  alone 
to  the  final  triumph  of  truth  for  our  reward  ? 

We  ask  the  Times,  then,  if  we  have  not  a  right  to 
complain,  when  we  find  ourselves  thrust  in  at  the  tail  of 
a  proceeding  got  up  to  do  honour  and  service  to  it  ?  We 
have  fought  the  battle  of  the  Democracy  for  years,  and 
were  never  made  the  subject  of  a  special  endorsement  by 
the  two  Committees  which  have  countersigned  the 
Times.  That  troubled  us  not — \pe  asked  not  their  stamp 
— we  desired  it  not.  Nor  does  it  trouble  us  that  their 
stamp  is  now  impressed  upon  the  Times.  That  paper  is 
welcome  to  the  distinction,  and  we  hope  it  may  answer 
the  end  to  give  it  greater  currency.  But  that,  to  con- 
summate its  apotheosis,  we  should  be  niixed  up  in  a  batch 
with  the  Truth  Teller  and  all  the  other  democratic  pa- 
pers,  and  thrown  in  as  a  makc-wcight,  is  certainly  a  mark 
of**  continued  confidence  and  respect,"  of  a  very  sinister 
description,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 

LfCt  it  not  be  supposed  that  wo  mean  aught  we  have 
here  said  to  express  disparagement  of  the  IVuth  Teller, 
of  the  merits  of  which  spirited  and  zealous  weekly  jour- 
nal we  are  fully  sensible.  The  Truth  Teller  itself  has  a 
right  to  complain  of  being  kneaded  into  a  common  himp 
with  a  parcel  of  nameless  prints  —  no  one  may  say  how 
many  nor  of  what  character.  But  if  the  Truth  Teller, 
which  is  a  weekly  paper,  and  devoted  but  in  part  to 
American  politics,  has  a  right  to  feel  displeased,  how 
much  more  so  have  we,  that  for  a  long  series  of  years 
have  bent  our  undivided  energies  to  one  object,  the  pro- 
motion of  the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Republican 
party  ?  But  we  do  not  complain  ;  we  confine  our  ani- 
madversions  to  a  single  request  —  that  the  Committees 
will  hereafter  let  us  alone,  to  pursue  our  own  course,  in  our 
own  way,  and  not  drag  us,  against  our  will,  to  servo  as 
Vol.  I.. 
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torch-bearers  or  train-holders  Id  any  triumphant  proces- 
sion in  honour  of  any  new  object  of,  their  glorification. 
If  we  cannot  recommend  ourselves  to  the  democracy,  we 
do  not  wish  the  Committees  to  do  it  for  us.  And  as  to 
being  harnessed  to  the  triumphal  car  of  the  Times,  it  is  a 
piece  of  service  we  do  not  affect — we  are  somewhat  res- 
tive, and  might  throw  the  train  into  confusion  by  kicking 
out  of  the  traces. 


THE  PRESIDENTIAL  CONTEST. 

[From  the  Evening  Poet  of  August  19,  1834.] 
The  duties  of  our  situation  oblige  us  to  study  with 
more  attention  than  mere  taste  might  incline  us  to  do, 
the  indications  of  public  sentiment  and  public  policy,  as 
furnished  by  the  course  and  tone  of  political  journals, 
and  the  proceedings  of  political  meetings.  From  the 
survey  we  have  taken  of  the  movements  of  the  opposi- 
tion party,  for  the  last  few  months,  it  seems  to  us  quite 
evident  that  they  are  laying  a  scheme  to  cheat  the  peo- 
ple out  of  the  election  of  President.  They  seem  to  act  on 
a  principle  of  settled  distrust  of  the  intelligence  and  pa- 
triotism of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  to  have  laid 
their  plans  to  carry  their  object  in  defiance  of  the  wishes 
of  a  majorit}\  For  this  purpose,  it  is  their  present  aim 
to  bring  together,  and  combine  into  one  body,  all  the 
materials  of  opposition,  however  dissimilar  and  heteroge- 
neous, with  a  view  to  return  to  the  next  Congress  as 
many  members  as  possible  opposed  to  the  pcesent  admi- 
nistration, no  matter  how  contrariant  and  irreconcileable 
their  respective  grounds  of  opposition. 

This  object  accomplished,  their  next  step  will  be,  not 
by  mutual  compromise  and  conciliation  to  name  some 
candidate  for  the  President  on  whom  all  the  diversified 


niijilil  UBit»;  for  Ibej  are 
iftWTlioD  ii  impusiiUL*.  aod 
lUluto  Ih«  prennl  lulDiiii 
Ih  olher ;  but  for  racK  fiiction  U> 
k  uid  Bupfwrt  bim  in  hia  own 
itrri  in  tha  bopa  that  the  sum  of 
kaMf  the  nrioiv  obieb  of  tb« 
W  to  Mint  ftD  eleetion  bjr  the 
ieation  into  Itw  Hou*u  of  Repn- 
'qiicstion  he  botw<!on  (he  rtuuti- 
ii>A  any  >ringl<:i  candidntr  tlia  op. 
ly  are  w«U  aware  that  the  choice 
ironid  be  ralificd  by  b  very  largo 
iy  will  ihfr>'f'>n!  w^-k  f'l  ilirtrnrt 
iltiplicity  of  canrfidalef,  to  take 
.n<i4  of  tlin  people,  Rnil  siihjnif  il 
lie  lia3  nnlv  nn  final  vi'ice,  ftn<l 
lOn-n  (hot  collusion  ami  intrigiio 
I  Hirect  opposition  to  llic  clearly 
feat  IkxIv  of  tlie  people  of  tlie 

whicli  tiie  Tarioiis  united  fnc. 
iposilion  intend  to  plav  olflherc 
3uht,  It  is  a  cornipt  schenw, 
I  n  manifest  intention  and  desire 
ession  of  the  jiopular  will;  and 
e  corrupt,  because  in  the  indns- 
liblc  etforts  which  the  comhiDciI 
are  now  makin^j  to  elect  mcm- 
led  to  ilie  admin istralion,  f;reat 
ml  from  the  people  the  ultimate 
in  view.  For  this  piir|>09e  the 
the  brond  ground  ofhoetilily  to 
artin  Van  Buren,  No  definite 
f  public  policy  are  avowed  ;  be- 


Gauai  tht^'aifMli^  •■  Thiafc  1km  ■iiiilnMllfl  MT 
ofpoiiticdIuitipfihinMaldapnb  .N«MnM«f'»iH^ 
ceesor  u  breathed  J  bacB—  tha  iittwiapa  rficK*  ipww 
.  would  .liMolvB  iha  uBlmlyjyaa  whicb  binda  ftw»  lugaJhlt 
-'before  the  great  ewl  of  th*  iltwmaitai  vmam  «  •diimd. 
Itis  therefore  oppoAtioa  to  thft  «dauBiitiVtioB  wMah. 
they  alone  venture  to  dsobn  m  th«ir  noliia  of  -Mtm^ 
and  to  thia  motive  they  ■ttemy*  to  give  a  aakmr  of  T^fai- 
otisiD  by  the  iteiatitn  of,,  otrtain  •onndiiig  «>d  illoMiy 
I^iraees,  the  reod^  retort  of  .political  luiavM  vod  deiH> 
goguei  in  all  counjriM  tBdaUageo  ofthewvU. 

Among  the  catchwordi  oa  wbiqh  tbey  nen  mat  tp 
rely  for  mccea^  an  Hm  iheato  which  the^  qn-tomi ' 
bawling  in  our  ean,  of  "•CopftitBtion  aad  Lawsl "  ud  ■ 
"  Principles^  not  men  !  "  Aa  to  their  pnteoded  venon- 
tion  for  the  Constitution  and  JjBwb,  it  acoords  Well  mdi 
a  party  whose  only  hopes  of  euccest  rest  on  the  issue  of' 
a  deliberate  fraud  upon  the  Pteple!  We  say  a  fraud 
upon  the  People — and  what  can  be  a  more  positive  and 
flagitious  fraud,  than  Ibis  combination  of  political  sects, 
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nant  party,  and  all  joining  with  equal  kMtixifln  in  the  cry 
of  Corutihaion  and  Laws  f  oven  Charity  herself  would 
whisper  that  their  conduct  and  motives  ought  te  be  scruti- 
nized  with  vigilantly  inquiring  eyes.  Is  it  the  leader  of 
the  sect  which  professes  the  nullification  heresy  whose 
fears  are  aroused  for  the  safety  of  the  Constitution  and 
Laws  ?  What !  he  who  but  a  few  months  ago  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt,  advised  the  South  to  spurn  with  CQn- 
tempt  the  revenue  laws  of  the  country,  and  to  resist 
their  enforcement  to  the  death !  What !  he  who  talked 
of  sundering  the  Union,  of  establishing  a  separate  repub- 
lic, and  of  shooting  down  like  beasts  that  perish  any  such 
of  his  fellow-countrymen  as,  in  pursuance  of  the  orders 
of  Government,  should  cross  the  borders  of  South  Caro- 
lina to  enforce  the  violated  laws !  Is  he  now  one  of  the 
chief  leaders  of  the  opposition  party  against  the  Execu- 
tive, on  the  ground  of  an  invasion  of  the  Constitution 
and  Laws  ?  A  fit  minister  of  vengeance  for  such  an 
offence !     Fellow-countrymen,  watch  him  well ! 

Hand  in  hand  with  him,  the  next  one  of  the  league 
who  attracts  our  notice  is  connected  with  reminiscences 
of  a  very  different  nature.  In  him  we  behold  the  author 
of  that  gigantic  scheme  of  injustice  and  oppression,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  build  up  a  manufacturing  aristo- 
cracy, and  enrich  them  out  of  the  earnings  of  tlic  hardy 
sons  of  commerce  ;  that  scheme,  which  under  the  sound- 
ing pretence  of  holding  out  protection  to  American  in- 
dustry, was  intended  to  strengthen  the  General  Govern, 
ment  at  the  expense  of  the  States,  and  to  Jay  the  founda. 
tion  of  an  enormous  and  profligate  system  of  public  ex- 
penditurc  which  would  have  resulted,  at  no  distant  day, 
in  the  total  overthrow  of  the  liberties  of  the  American 
people ;  tiiat  scheme  which  was  devised  to  advance  his 
own  ambitious  views,  in  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Constitution,  and  of  the  righti  and  interests  of  the  South ; 
5* 


poLivicift  w«E.vis«»  or 

■nd  the  palpihb^iiqMliM  Md  al«d  cffMMiaa  rf  ;i^A^ 
led  the  ffnUi&er  widiwlMn  lMk.BOirjaiiwdimft|Mln*. 
ed  fratetnal  embrwwtothontnJtaooiBMMBfM^W^V 
but  for  the  inflesble  pKtriatimi  ud  mmgf  offlor  OUd , 
Hagifltnte,  would  have  awtMtBd  in  the  dHolnliaaaf 
odr  inertimable  UDionu  He  also  !■&&<»■  doit  to  «■(■* 
war  Bgoinet  the  adrnmutntioa  oa  Ifae  gnmd  of  iti  no. 
latioD  of  the  M  C<»Htitiitiaa  and  Imib." - 

A  third  one  in  tbia  onboly  leagoe  baa  tm  baan  d» 
tinguished  by  hia  oj^raaitiao  to  tbct  aqnal  righto  of  tka 
people,  and  to  the -fimdamental  prinoi|riea  «if  the  doDo. 
cratic  party.  In  him  wa  babdd  a  BHtv  in  whoa  hoatililj 
to  democracy  is  the  only  pfiooqile  which  bs  baa  BBTCf 
faraakeD— a  man  wbo  ^ip«aad  with  all  hia  anargy  tha 
meaaures  of  the  Goremment  when  at  war  with  Gnat . 
Britain  J  whp  rejoiced  in  the  victoriea  of  the  enenqr; 
who  at  one  time  was  the  (^poneDt,'and  then  the  advocate, 
of  the  United  States  Buik  ;  at  one  time  a  ded&imer 
against  the  American  System,  and  then  its  fast  friend. 
.  This  is  the  third  member  of  the  triumvirate  of  political 
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a  body  of  ethics  ?  by  a  set  of  precepts  ?  or  will  they, 
like  every  other  party,  be  sooner  or  later  obliged  to  hold 
forward  some  numj  as  the  person  who  is  governed  by  their 
principles,  and  who,  if  chosen,  will  carry  them  into  exer- 
cise? This  wretched  sophistry  o£**prmcip!e8  not  meny* 
has  been  used,  all  the  world  over,  as  a  cloak  for  political 
knavery — as  a  convenient  shelter  for  those  to  fight  behind, 
who  had  no  principles  at  all,  and  who  were  endeavour- 
ing to  elevate  men  so  notoriously  unworthy,  that  pru- 
dence forbade  their  being  named.  *<  It  is  an  advantage 
to  all  narrow  wisdom  and  narrow  morals,"  says  Burke, 
*'that  their  maxims  have  a  plausible  air,  and,  on  a  cursory 
view,  appear  equal  to  first  principles.  They  are  light 
and  portable.  They  are  as  current  as  copper  coin  ;  and 
about  as  valuable.  They  ser%*e  equally  the  first  capaci- 
ties and  the  lowest ;  and  they  are  at  least  as  useful  to  the 
worst  men  as  the  best.  Of  this  stamp  is  the  cant  of  ' 
Not  men  but  measures  ;  a  sort  of  charm  by  which  many 
people  get  loose  from  every  honourable  engagement."  If 
the  opposition  party,  or  the  "  \Vhig  party,"  as  they  pre- 
fer to  call  themselves,  arc  one — one  in  their  political  doc- 
trines and  political  objects — let  them  avow  what  their 
doctrines  and  objects  are ;  let  them  name  the  person 
whom  they  desire  to  elevate  that  he  may  carry  them  into 
efliect ;  let  us  see  what  are  their  principles  and  who  are 
their  men.  **  Unqualified  and  uncompromising  hostility 
to  Martin  Van  Buren,"  is  but  half  a  motive.  Pulling 
down  is  but  a  moiety  of  the  work  they  have  to  achieve  ; 
they  must  build  up,  also  ;  and  the  People  are  curious  to 
see  what  sort  of  a  mixed  and  composite  administration 
they  propose  to  create  out  of  the  various  materinis  of 
which  their  heterogeneous  party  is  composed. 
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SMALL  NOTES  A\D  THE  STATE  BANKING 
SYSTEM. 

[From  Ihe  Entning  PomI,  Augtat  SG,  1S34.] 

Every  day  addatothe  number  of  the  indications,  whicb 
uuy  man  not  blind  must  perceive,  that  the  great  body  of 
tlie  duiniicracy  of  lliia  state  are  radically  opposed  to  the 
Hanking  Sv^lcm,  as  it  exists  in  this  country,  and  are  de- 
termined to  insist  that  their  re[ircsentBti»ea  in  the  legis- 
lature shall  take  tho  first  great  step  towards  a  reformat 
tion,  liy  ptohibiling  the  issue  of  ftmall  notes.  The 
AllKiny  Ai'gus  has  at  last  taken  a  decided  stand  on  this 
siilijiicl,  and  u'c  notice  with  groat  pleasure  that  several 
sound  and  inlliicnljal  country  journals  have  likewise  es- 
]>rosseil  lliciiistlvcs  in  favour  of  the  prohibition,  in  manly 
and  rxjilicit  tiTms.  The  Pouglikcepaie  Telegraph  has 
till-  fuUoning  sensible  paragraph  on  tho  subject.  [7/pre 
folhicx  rilnirt.'^ 

The  Aiiinny  Argun  of  last  Satunlay  quotes  the  fore- 
going piira^rnpli.  with  a  rciiwrk,  tliat  it  is  "  happy  lo 
I'erceivi;  that  tlic  ijuof-tion  of  restricting  tlic  issue  of  liank 
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be  put  down,  or  the  days  of  democracy  are  numbered. 
We  wish  not  this  to  be  done  by  any  suddeii  or  violent 
means ;  but  we  look  upon  it  as  the  bounden  duty  of  all 
who  really  entertain  republican  sentiments ;  who  would 
really  grieve  to  see  this  country  lapsing  into  aristocracy  ; 
who  really  desire  to  preserve  the  great  and  fundan^ental 
principle  to  the  democratic  party — the  glorious  principle 
of  Equal  Rights ; — ^we  look  upon  it  as  the  bounden  duty 
of  all  such  to  oppose,  by  all  proper  means,  our  most  per* 
nicious  system  of  banking  —  a  system  which  has  grown 
up  in  this  country  so  rapidly,  and  has  acquired  such  for- 
midable power,  that  we  already  present  the  degrading 
spectacle  of  a  people  professing  to  be  self^govemed,  and 
yet  completely  held,  in  many  respects,  in  the  vile  fetters 
of  a  host  of  exclusively  privileged  money  monopolies. 

We  say,  therefore,  that  one  step  further  than  the  mere 
restriction  of  small  bank-notes  is  necessary.  The  senti- 
ment ought  to  be  distinctly  avowed  that  no  new  hank 
charters  sJmU  be  grantedj  and  no  existing  charters  extend- 
ed, either  in  duration  or  amount.  Let  the  legislators  be 
chosen  with  a  full  understanding  that  this  is  the  wish  of 
the  people.  Let  them  be  told  that  they  are  to  truck  or 
bargain  away  no  more  exclusive  money  privileges,  for  any 
political  or  pecuniary  consideration  whatever,  or  for  any 
other  purpose,  real  or  pretended.  Let  them  understand, 
moreover,  that  these  steps  arc  but  the  beginning  of  a  sys- 
tem of  measures  which  will  be  steadily  persevered  in  by  tlio 
democracy,  until  every  vestige  of  monopoly  has  disap- 
peared from  the  land,  and  until  banking  —  as  most  other 
occupations  are  now,  and  as  all  ought  to  be — \a  left  open 
to  the  free  competition  of  all  who  choose  to  enter  into 
that  pursuit. 

We  have  already  too  many  banks,  viewing  the  subject 
without  reference  to  the  question  of  exclusive  privileges. 
We  have  too  many  banks,  merely  considering  them  as 


iiutniments  to  aup^y  a-ol 
which  already  exiit  cannot  powihly  do  b  pnHtiftlk  faatf> 
ness,  except  by  fbatoti^afaannfnt-dHiMalfBiigffMt 
of  orertrading  and  ^eeulitioB.  Tbsn  ii  no  good  namA 
why  a  single  ad£tnMKl  diBrter  ihontd  b>  gnntadi  at 
why  the  capital  of  any  b^pk  ahoBld  be  enluged.  W« 
therefore  hope  that  the  donworaey,  throughout  the  >til^ 
will  be  careful  to  let  their  nntimenti  on  thii  inAmliag 
and  important  enhject  he  'flitiy  and  deariy  iinlii— ill 
In  this  city,  we  would  in  a  partieulu  maiunt  jiaB  npM 
the  people  to  give .  fro^  ud  einphatic  dHennca  to  thair 
wishes.  .        ■     '  ,   , 

For  our  own  part,  thia  jOBiml  long  ago  >uhmtnrily 
declared  it  would  support  no  candidate  Ibr  the'  higiJiliBii 
who  is  not  understood  to  be  oneqnivdcally  oppeeed  ft)  the 
granting  of  any  new  ba.ik  charter,  or  to  the  extending  of 
any  new  one.  This,  and  the  determination  to  prohiUt 
the  issue  of  notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  five  dollars^ 
constitute  a  qualification,  without  which  no  candidate 
shall  receive  our  support.     The  people  have  groaned  a^d 
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our  caufle,  or  to  those  by  whom  it  is  supported.  The 
hard  hands,  sturdy  limbs,  and  honest  hearts  of  the  demo- 
cracy  of  this  city,  are  fully  adequate  to  the  defence  of 
their  sacred  right  of  suffrage.  Other  considerations, 
therefore,  have  impelled,  and  will  still  impel  us,  to  raise 
our  voice  against  this  second  attempt  to  throw  our  city 
into  confusion ;  to  frighten  our  peaceable  citizens  into  the 
innermost. sanctuary^of  their  dwellings;  to  invite  to  riot 
and  bloodshed ;  and  to  bring  disgrace  on  the  name,  the 
practices,  and  the  principles  of  free  government. 

Hitherto,  and  until  resort  was  had  to^  this  new  expedient 
ofletting  loose  upon  the  peaceful  voters  of  this  city,  a  host 
of  mac -headed  young  men  and  half-grown  men,  for  the 
purpose  of  marching  out  of  their  own  peculiar  wards  into 
those  where  they  had  no  business  to  go,  for  the  purpose  of 
surrounding  the  polls  and  insulting  the  democratic  voters 
— until  that  pernicious  example  was  set  by  the  pretended 
supporters  of  order  and  decency,  the  elections  of  this  coun- 
try were  the  boast  of  our  people,  and  the  admiration  of 
foreigners.  Contrasted  with  the  riots,  the  battles,  and 
the  broken  heads  of  the  English  polls,  they  exhibited  to 
the  world  the  example  of  a  decorous  and  peaceful  strug- 
gle for  power,  honourable  to  the  nation,  and  doubly  ho. 
nourable  to  the  spirit  of  liberty.  They  afibrded  a  full  and 
unanswerable  refutation  of  the  vain  assumption  of  aristo- 
cratic pride,  that  disorder  and  licentiousness  will  ever  ac- 
company a  general  diffusion  of  the  right  of  suffrage,  and 
deprived  the  enemies  of  freedom  of  their  last  argument 
against  the  equal  rights  of  the  people. 

Hence,  one  of  the  great  objects  of  the  Bank  "party  in 
adopting  the  measure  which  is  the  subject  of  these  re- 
marks,  undoubtedly  is,  to  goad  on  the  young  men  and 
boys  who  are  in  a  state  of  dependence,  to  provoke  the 
people  to  acts  of  violence,  by  every  means  in  their  power, 
and  then  to  proclaim  to  the  world  that  these  acts  of  just 
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resentjTwnt  ore  tin  boffiig  aflbrvaHMriBM  of  Om  tHtalMC 
spirit  of  democracy.  Thoj.  iitnd  to  Amr  new  ugai 
ments  agtinst  equal  ri^ita  and  muniMl  Mflka^  ftMi 
the  conseqaenceetiMt  iita.]r  iMoH  fion  dwir  owm Hi^ 
malignant  meaaurea,  and  to  ebargv  tfaa  boonti  iadHtaL 
oufl,  npright,  ind^Mndoit  ntan  of  (fab  oitf  wifli  all  Ika 
odium  or  acta  forced  upon'  tbam  io  their  mm  daftaett 
Snch  wu  tite  comae  tbej  panned  -doiiog  the  lairt^-iMk 
the  course  tbey  an  abodt  pnnoing  in  the  oamiBg  «la» 
lion.  In  the  fonnar  of  theae  ooctMoaa,  ly  tha  iiiBtnb 
mentality  of  that  dexterityih  fiibehood  aad  inhruprwaeMh 

tion  which i  tii  In]  Mm  iiUlii  |ii11ai  if  lliiai  |aiiiii[iln 

and  their  practice^  Ae;f  matamotphoaeJ  tbe  bnaiMB  of  ' 
the  peace  into  tin  coDaerratoia  of  Ifae  peaee,  and  ooop 
verted  an  attackMin  tiie  propeitj  of  tbe  atate,  into  a  de- 
fence of  tbe  rights  and  property  of  tbe  ciluena.  Bytte 
same  adroitness  at  legerdemaiD,  they  will  withoat  doaU 
attempt  to  make  tbe  world  believe,  that  a  similar  coutaa 
of  conduct  on  a  future  occasion  resulted  from  the  same 
disintereated  regard  to  tbe  public  weUnre,  and  tbe  p 
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master  they  themselves  serve,  and  denounce  them  for  fu- 
ture proscription,  and  finally,  in  the  last  resort,  to  invite 
the  sturdy  democracy  to  resent  their  impertinent  inter- 
ference. ' 

But  whatever  may  he  the  motives  and  the  expectations 
of  these  **  friends  of  order  and  decency,"  we  earnestly 
hope,  though  we  can  scarcely  in  reason  expect,  they  will 
he  signally  disappointed.  We  hope  the  manly  and  sedate 
democracy  of  our  city,  conscious  of  its  superior  strength, 
virtue,  and  independence,  will  content  itself  with  laugh- 
ing to  scorn  these  puny  insects,  that  come  to  buzz  their 
impertinencies  in  their  ears,  and  in  the  stem  yet  tempe- 
rate spirit  of  utter  contempt,  treat  them  as  spoiled  chil- 
dren, invited  to  dangerous  mischief,  and  ignorant  of  its 
prohable  consequences.  Let  them  recollect  that  these 
misguided  young  men  and  beardless  boys,  are  but  the  in- 
nocent puppets  of  violent  and  interested  leaders,  who  send 
them  forth  as  tools  and  cats-paws  to  provoke  the  men  of 
the  city,  and  bring  upon  their  own  heads  the  conse- 
quences  of  their  own  doings.  We  earnestly  hope  the  pa- 
rents of  these  indiscreet  and  dcUided  youth  will  make  use 
of  their  authority,  and  enjoin  them  on  their  obedience 
and  duty  to  keep  away  from  these  riotous  meetings  at 
>fasonic  Hall,  and  stay  at  home  of  evenings,  under  the 
sacred  protection  of  their  hearths  and  firesides.  Finally, 
we  call  upon  the  ministers  of  the  Gospel  of  Peace,  in  the 
spirit  of  pastors  of  their  flocks,  and  advocates  of  s^ial  or- 
der, to  adjure  the  aged  to  exert  their  influence  to  prevent 
their  sons  going  forth  thus  to  throw  firebrands  into  the 
citv. 

What  will  be  the  probable  result  of  this  rabble  of  hot- 
headed young  men  and  indiscreet  hoys,  with  their  ships 
and  their  i)anners,  intruding  into  tlic  wards  where  they 
neither  reside  or  have  a  vote?  At  lirst,  perhaps,  a  con- 
test of  cutting  jests,  and  bitter  repartee,  in  which  those 
Vol.  I. — 6 
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Tho  get  the  worst  will  beoanvthaBOitinritatoA  F 
hard  worda  to  hard  bknn  u  but  »  na^  itep,  Th*  d 
IKM  will  spread ;  tiie  codgel  will  be-UAsd ; 
Stones  nod  brick-bats  will  fly ;  the  coBOMlad  HA.  will  ba 
drawn ;  blood  will  flow,  and  inaocent.IivM'  pay  dM-fin- 
feit  of  the  madness  of  yoatb,  spmred  on  by  moodkfiMOd 
hypocrites  and  reckless  reoegades. .  But  this  ia  not  al^ 
nor  is  it  the  worst.  Ttw  dnl  antfaori^Mi  of  tbs  city 
being  too  weak  to  quell  the.  fiiiy  of  tbe  multitodek  will  |m 
obliged  to  coll  out  a  military  ftvce.  Bat  wboDM  aie 
they  to  obtain  such  a  force  I  Those  wiio  ooo^oee  th» 
military  would  profaaUy  be  ei^agedi  on  opposita  rids^ 
among  the  rioters.  Tet*  bt  us  nippoae  it  prac^iadda  to 
obtain  a  military  fbrcpfbr  the  parpoaa  of  nat«riiig  aider. 
We  shall  then  behold  citixeHs  with  aims  in  their  handi 
stand  arrayed  agaiii^  those  who  hare  none.  AH  other 
means  failing  to  still  VA  tumult  and  arrest  the  actor^  it 
will  become  the  painful  duty  of  the  Mayor  to  order  the 
troops  to  fire  into  the  muttittHle  ;  c«  if  he  sliould  rcrrain 
from  so  doing,  a  single  missive  not  perhaps  intended  for 
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THE  STATE  PRISON  MONOPOLY. 

[From  the  Evening  Poet,  Oct.  1834.] 

We  are  very  sorry  to  see  the  opposition  to  the  scheme 
of  State  Prison  labour,  or  the  State  Prison  Monopoly, 
as    it    is   termed,    showing  itself  in  acts  of  violence, 
the  effect />f  which  must  be  to  cool  the  friendship  which 
men  of  correct  principles  entertain  for  that  cause,  if 
not   to  turn  them  wholly  against  it.     We  allude  to  the 
mutilation  of  edifices  built  of  materials  prepared  at  Sing-  ' 
Sing  Prison.     A  number  of  costly  and  beautiful  houses 
in  the  upper  part  of  the  town  have  been    defaced  and 
mutilated  by  some  misguided  and  unprincipled  persons^ 
for  no  other  reason  that  can  be  conjectured  than  that 
they  were  constructed  of  materials  procured  at  the  State 
Prison.      This    journal    is    oppond  —  decidedly    and 
strongly  opposed  —  to  any  plan  of  convict  labour,  the  *' 
effect  of  which  is  to  interfere  with  the  prosperity  of  up. 
right  citizen  mechanics,  or  diminish  the  incentive  to  an 
honest  and  iadnstriouB  pursuit  of  lawful  vocations.     But 
if  any  thing  eonld  induce  us  to  withhold  our   assist- 
anoe  from  Ae  objects  contemplated  by  those  who  are 
seeUng  to  oflSset  a  radieal  change  in  the  plan  of  prison 
labour,  it  would  be  the  lawless  and  incendiary  conduct  ^ 
to  which  wo  allude.     A  good  cause  can  never  need  to 
be  furthered  by  violence  and  outrage,  and  violence  and 
outrage  are  in  themselves  prima  ^ocie  evidence  of  a  bad 
cause.     While  cut  stone,  or  any  other  materials  for  build- 
ing, can  be  procured  cheaper  at  Sing  Sing  Prison  than 
elsewhere,  it  would  be  expecting  too  much  of  contractors 
to  ask  them  to  forego  the  advantage  thus  extended  to  them. 
To  buy  where  we  can  buy  cheapest,  and  sell  where  we 
can  sell  highest,  is  the  rule  of  all  traffic,  and  it  is  putting 
men  to  too  hard  a  test  when  they  are  required  to  correct, 
by  individual  forbearance^  what  should  be  provided  for  by 


ageneral  law.  Beiidm,  ermif  thonwho  «wt  ba3d> 
ings  withmateriBlaporcbaaoclKttbepriMiidoinaagiiad 
even  if  injury  ioflkied  vpaa  tboir  fnTmti  prapaity  In  the 
best  means  bf  procurlDg  ledieM  (neither  cf  iritudL  prtp^ 
sitiona  is  tenable)  atill  it  ■hoold  ba  bonie  in  mind  btt  the 
houses  which  they  bniUpSM  into  othor^bandi^UiddHl^JB  - 
mutilating  them,  instead  of  injnrinfftbtea  whoa  tbvf 
cenaideTJ  ustly  obnozioui  to  Imgar,  tbe  appooSatn  oC  jbm 
State  Prison  Moncqtoly  may  in  iwlity  be  iimdii^  tfae 
the  means  of  s(»ne  oiliiNi  friendly  to  tbnr  cuts*. 


THE  DIVISION  OF  PARTIES. 

IFrtm  tht  Bfmuig  Patt,  JTmanla-  4,  IBSl.} 
Since  the  organiiation  of  the  GoTernment  of  the 
United  States  the  pei^Ia  of  this  country  have  been  diri- 
ded  into  two  great  parties.  One  of  these  parties  has  un- 
dergone various  changes  of  name ;  the  other  has  con- 
tinued steadfast  alike  to  its  appellation  and  to  its  princi- 
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«iid  efficacy  of  the  Grcneral  Government  should  be 
strengthened  by  a  free  construction  of  its  powers.  T*he 
one  party  sees  danger  froin  the  encroachments  of  the 
General  Government ;  the  other  affects  to  see  danger 
from  the  encroachments  of  the  States. 

This  original  line  of  separation  between  the  two 
great  political  parties  of  the  republic,  though  it  existed 
under  the  old  Confederation,  and  was  distinctly  marked 
in  the  controversy  which  preceded  the  formation  and 
adoption  of  the  present  Constitution,  was  greatly  widen- 
ed and  strengthened  by  the  project  of  a  National  Bank, 
brought  forward  in  1791.  This  was  the  first  great  ques- 
tion which  occurred  under  the  new  Constitution  to  test 
whether  the  provisions  of  that  instrument  were  to  be  in- 
terpreted  according  to  their  strict  and  literal  meaning  ; 
or  whether  they  might  be  stretched  to  include  objects 
and  powers  which  had  never  been  delegated  to  the  Gen- 
eral Government,  and  which  consequently  still  resided 
with  the  states  as  separate  sovereignties. 

The  proposition  of  the  Bank  was  recommended  by  the 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  on  the  ground  that  such  an  in- 
stitution would  be  "  of  primary  importance  to  the  prosper- 
ous administration  of  the  finances,  and  of  the  greatest 
utility  in  the  operations  connected  with  the  support  of  pub- 
lic credit."  This  scheme,  then,  as  now,  was  opposed  on 
various  grounds ;  but  the  constitutional  objection  consti- 
tuted then,  as  it  does  at  the  present  day,  the  main  reason  of 
the  uncompromising  and  invincible  hostility  of  the  de- 
mocracy to  the  measure.  They  considered  it  as  the  ex- 
ercise of  a  very  important  power  which  had  never  been 
given  by  the  states  or  the  people  to  the  General  Govern, 
ment,  and  which  the  General  Government  could  not 
therefore  exercise  without  being  guilty  of  usurpation. 
Those  who  contended  that  the  Government  possessed  the 
power,  effected  their  immediate  object ;  but  the  contro- 
6* 
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veraysU]!  exists.  Aad  it  iMfao  ooiiMiiiNnM .  to  t^k 
tbademoency  that  it  imow  wtKblidwd  I7  nrioM  fM.. 
cedents,  and  by  deciaoiwiif  die  StqmmB  Court,  Oat 
this  power  is  fairly  incidmtal  tp  cerivn  o&ar  powMV 
expressly  granted  ;  ibr  this  k  only  teUin^them  tlat  dip 
advocates  of  free  conrtnictiMi  haT*,  at  ttmet,  had  &a 
ascendancy  in  the  EasctttiTC  and  I^egialatiTe,  tad,  at  all 
times,  in  the  Judiciaiy  deputdwnt  of  the  OovamDoMlb 
The  Bank  question  stands  now  on  precisely  the  aana 
footing  that  it  originally  did;  it  isnow,  as  itwas^atfin^ 
a  matter  of  controTeny  between  the  two  gnat  paitiqi  of 
this  countT>' — between  parties  as  of^rasits  as  day  aad 
night— between  paitisB  which  contendiooe  for  tbeooBM' 
lidation  and  enlargement  of  the  powers  of  the  Gonenl 
Goverament,  and  the  other  for  strictly  limiting  that 
Goremracnt  to  the  objects  for  which  it  was  institutedf 
and  to  the  exercise  of  the  means  with  which  it  was  en- 
trusted. The  one  party  is  for  a  popular  Government ; 
tlie  other  for  an  aristocracy.  The  one  party  is  compos- 
ed, in    a  great  measure,  of  the  farraers,    mechanics, 
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ment,  to  hedge  themselves  round  with  exclusive  privileges, 
and  elevate  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  great  hoiy 
of  the  people.  These,  in  oiir  society,  are  emphatically 
the  aristocracy ;  and  these,  with  all  such  as  their  means 
of  persuasion,  or  corruption,  or  intimidation,  can  move  to 
act  with  them,  constitute  the  party  which  are  now  strug- 
ling  against  the  democracy,  for  the  perpetuation  of  an 
odious  and  dangerous  moneyed  institution. 

Putting  out  of  view,  for  the  present,  all  other  objections 
to  the  United  States  Banky — that  it  is  a  monopoly,  that 
it  possesses  enormous  and  overshadowing  power,  that  it 
has  been  most  corruptly  managed,  and  that  it  is  identified 
with  political  leaders  to  whom  the  people  of  the  United 
States  must  ever  be  strongly  opposed — the  constitutional 
objection  alone  is  an  insurmountable  objection  to  it. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  is  a  limited 
sovereignty.  The  powers  which  it  may  exercise  are  ex- 
pressly enumerated  in  the  Constitution.  None  not  thus 
stated,  or  that  arc  not  "  necessary  and  proper"  to  carry 
those  which  are  stated  into  effect,  can  be  allowed  to  be  ex- 
ercised by  it.  The  power  to  establish  a  bank  is  not  ex- 
pressly given ;  neither  is  incidental ;  since  it  cannot  be 
shown  to  be  *'  necessary"  to  carr}'  the  powers  which 
are  given,  or  any  of  them,  into  effect.  That  power  can- 
not therefore  be  exercised  without  transcending  the  Con- 
stitutional limits. 

This  is  ihe  democratic  argument  stated  in  its  briefest 
form.  The  aristocratic  argument  in  favour  of  the 
power  is  founded  on  the  dangerous  heresy  that  the  Con- 
stitution says  one  thing,  and  means  another.  Tiiat  ne- 
cessary does  not  mean  necessary,  but  simply  convenient. 
By  a  mode  of  reasoning  not  looser  than  this  it  would  bo 
easy  to  prove  that  our  Government  ought  to  be  changed 
into  a  Monarchy,  Henry  Clay  crowned  King,  and  the  op- 
position members  of  the  Senate  made  peers  of  the  realm ; 
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THE  CHARACTER  OP  THE  PBESIDEKT. 
[Fnm  tlu  SwuOag  Pmt,  Nmtmitr  4, 1834.] 

The  Ariatocncf  ue  anwedin^y  Bnxkmato  dimit  tfas 
attention  of  the  peojdo  fiom  tbe  chief  ofaject  d"  tbar  wv. 
fare—  the  venerable  and  heme  M  nmn  who  atB  at  tba 
head  of  the  Oovemment.  I^e;  protot  that  Am  eObrta 
are  no  longer  directed  againat  GenenT  jBckaon,  but  VB 
now  aimed  against  Hartin  Vaa  Bnren.  Bot  thia  pm>. 
tence  is  so  flimsy,  that  it  mnld  ba  almost  inmhing  MM 
sagacity  of  our  reodera  to  nppOM  they  do  aot  saa 
through  it.  General  Jackson  is  the  object  of  the  dimt 
hatred  of  the  Bank  lories.  It  is  his  measures  against 
the  United  States  Bank  which  have  excited  them  to 
such  ferocious  political  war&re  against  him.  It  is  his 
having  declared  the  Bank  to  be  unconstitutional,  dan- 
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apprehension  of  the  just  indignation  of  the  people  whom 
he  had  saved,  the  war-worn  old  veteran  coolly  exclaim* 
ed — "  There  is  no  danger  here ;  there  shall  be  none. 
The  person  who  protected  this  city  from  foreign  invaders, 
can  and  mU  protect  this  Court,  or  die  in  the  attempt,'' 
And  the  old  veteran  spoke  the  truth.  The  people  were 
hushed,  and  suffered  him  to  be  fined  one  thousand  dol- 
lars, which  he  paid  on  the  spot,  and  for  which  he  re- 
fused to  be  remunerated  by  the  contributions  of  the  com- 
munity.    Was  this  acting  like  a  despot  and  usurper  7 

Was  he  a  despot,  when,  elected  by  the  people  to  the 
office  of  President,  he  recommended  ah  ^amendment  to 
the  Constitution,  giving  to  the  people  an  immediate  and 
direct  voice  in  the  selection  of  their  Chief  Magistrate, 
and  that  he  should  be  eligible  for  only  one  term  ?  Was 
this  t3rranny — was  this  usurpation  7  Was  he  the  enemy- 
of  freedom,  when,  in  the  same  communication  to  Con- 
gress he  urged  the  passing  of  a  law  providing  for  the  in- 
troduction of  the  principle  of  rotation  in  office,  and  secur- 
ing its  members  from  the  dangers  of  Executive  influence 
— his  own  influence ! — by  disquaUfyng  themselves  from 
accepting  office  during  the  period  they  were  elected  to 
serve  the  people  ?  Was  this  usurpation  ;  or  did  it  savour 
of  a  disposition  to  extend  his  prerogatives  1 

The  whole  life  of  General  Jackson  has  been  one  of' 
absolute  uncompromising  devotion  to  his  country.  He 
never  was  afraid  of  responsibility  when  he  was  in  jeopar- 
dy. He  did  not  stand  mooting  nice  points  of  political 
orthodoxy,  or  questioning  whether  ho  was  right  or 
wrong,  when  the  ravage r  was  on  her  shores,  and  the 
knife  at  her  bosom.  He  is  not  the  man  who,  when  he 
sees  his  friend,  his  wife,  or  his  country,  suffering  vio- 
lence or  injury,  will  stop  to  inquire  who  is  to  blame,  be- 
fore he  flies  to  the  rescue.  He  thinks  of  saving  them 
first,  and  in  his  honest  delight  of  haviug  succeeded,  for- 
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gets  to  Bsk  the  particuhn  oTtlM  qaunL  Ii  it  Wf  wa»i 
der  that  the  honest,  wum-hMrtsd,  dou-headsd  fMpb 
of  the  United  Statai  Ian,  ud  tmt,'  and  Tsaanls  ttis 
noble.old  man,  whoM  rodwaied  pMgoi  tiisy  ns  avwy 
day  before  them;  or  thht tbay iKit their  fltn  to  ikm 
mingled  yell  of  dsmMr  that  iMoandi  from  As  Holy 
Alliance  of  discords;  ttw  uniim  of  ehemieil  tDUpaduBi ; 
the  mUture  of  oil  and  viiMgar,  thai  eompow  tho  hstvo.  . 
geneoos  party  now  marahalled  uadar  "  oU  CacalbgB  ud 
bis  money  tugs  ?" 

And  DOW  he  stands  at  the  head  of  tho  DaBMeiacjaf-dtB 
world,  fighting  iu  battko,Midatemmiiig  tbetidotf  aeMA 
interest  combined  with  nnprincipled  ambitioil.  Hk'  !■ 
there  as  the  leader  and  champiDn  of  thejie<^tei  abd  wiB 
the  people  desert  himT  He  ia  now  putting  their  virtue 
and  their  patriotism  to  the  test.  He  is  now  trying  the  great 
experiment  whether  this  government  ia  in  future  to  rest 
on  the  sordid  principle  of  gain,  or  the  sound  principles 
of  a  free  Constitution.  Every  appearance  demonstrates 
that  the  present  contest  is  one  which  will  inevitably  de> 
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MONOPOLIES. 

[From  the  Evening  Poet,  November  20, 1834.] 
Want  of  time,  and  other  demands  on  our  space,  pre- 
vented  us  yesterday  from  extending  our  article  on  the 
subject  of  Corporations,  so  as  to  embrace  a  reply  to  those 
points  in  the  remarks  of  the  Times*  which  seemed  to  us 
worthy  of  answer.  There  is  indeed  not  much  in  those 
remarks  which  absolutely  requires  notice  ;  for,  happily, 
the  Times  is  as  feeble  in  its  arguments  in  favour  of  a 
certain  class  of  monopolies,  as  it  is  unfortunate  in  the 
subject  it  has  chosen  on  which  to  vent  its  malignity 
against  the  Evening  Post.  But  as  the  question  which 
that  print,  siding  with  the  Courier  and  Enquirer,  and 
echoing  its  heresies,  has  thought  proper  to  moot,  is  one 
of  great  intrinsic  importance,  it  may  not  be  altogether 
without  use  and  interest  to  take  up  its  article  of  yester- 
day, as  furnishing  an  occasion  of  some  further  exposition 
of  the  true  democratic  point  of  view  in  which  charters  of 
incorporation —  the  most  insidious  and  dangerous  form  of 
monopoly— ought  to  be  considered. 

The  Times  has  favoured  us  with  a  confession  of  faith  on 
the  subject  of  monopolies,  and  if  its  preaching  were  in  ac- 
cordance with  its  creed,  there  would  belittle  ground  of  dis- 
pute, for  it  would  seem  by  this  that  there  is  no  great  differ- 
ence between  us  on  general  principles.  The  Times  says : 
"  The  Post  is  against  all  monopolies — so  are  we.  The 
Post  is  for  Equal  Rights — so  are  we.  The  Post  is  for 
the  suppression  of  small  notes,  and  a  reform  of  our  bank- 
ing system — so  are  we,  for  the  last  because  it  is  needed, 
and  for  the  first  because  the  notes  are  an  evil,  and  their 
extinction  is  essential  to  the  success  of  one  of  our  most 
important  measures  of  public  policy,  the  substitution  of 

*  The  Times  newspaper  lias  lon^  since  ceased  to  exist,  and  there 
IS  not  therefore  any  particular  reason  for  om*tting  this  and  toipe 
other  articles  attacking  that  Journal. 
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a  specie  currency.  Tbe  FM,  b  ifuiHt  lepdal^.Rlr 
the  benefit  of  indiyidtnlii  to  di^  diNdvtataga  or  cBNte* 
sion  of  others — so  an,  we,  ^  in  fliu  tad  oii  iS  dnts 

points,  the  party  agrees  with  n." 

So  far,  so  good.  We  ilwll  pui  by  the  twuldle  ibokf 
"  the  party  agreeipg  with  ni,"  which  ii  nwre  faunlMi 
impertinence  and  coxcombry  sot  wortti  repfy.  Wa  dnH 
pass  by,  too,  the  satis&ctory  «fd  Incid  nown  iMtti  bjr 
the  Times  for  being  in  favtmroT^Krefbnn  of  onrb4likfng 
system."  We  gather,  then,  fiwn  ftis  confeanon  of  &ith 
that  the  Times  is  typpoaeA  to  off  nMoopoliei^  ia  in  taoar 
of  equal  rights,  belieres  that  am^ll  bnnk-notM  idfoaU  h»  ' 
suppressed,  the  banking  ayatem  nformed,  and  legMttiaB 
for  individuals,  to  the  disadnntnge  or  amluaion  of  rtbsn^ 
should  cease.  One  might  naturally  infer  from  bH  tfaia 
that  (here  is  no  real  ground  of  controversy  between  na, 
and  that,  like  many  other  disputants,  we  have  been  argn- 
ing  about  nothing.  But  when  the  Times  comes  to  ex< 
plain  itself,  we  find,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  agree- 
ment in  our  premises,  that  wo  differ  very  widely  in  onr 
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along ;  the  next  it  dismounts  and  turns  him  loose  to  graze 
on  the  common.  For  ourselves,  we  have  only  to  say, 
that  if  oppositioif  to  monopolies,  in  every  form  and  under 
every  disguise,  is  our  hobby,  it  is  because  we  honestly 
believe  them  to  be  the  most  sly  and  dangerous  enemies  it 
to  the  general  prosperity  that  ever  were  devised  by  inge* 
nious  cupidity.  It  is  on  this  ground  we  have  opposed 
them  earnestly-— it  is  on  this  ground  we  mean  to  oppoM 
them,  with  all  our  ability,  until  the  evil  is  arrested,  or  we 
become  convinced  that  opposition  is  vain. 

Though  the  Times  professes  to  agree  with  us  in  the 
opinion  that  aU  monopolies  are  infringements  upon  the 
equal  rights  of  the  people,  and  therefore  at  war  with  the 
spirit  of  our  government  and  institutions,  it  differs  widely 
with  us  in  its  definition.  It  separates  monopolies  from 
corporations,  and  its  idea  seems  to  be  that  monopolies  " 
must  be  entirely  exclusive,  or  they  are  not  monopolies. 
There  are  degrees  of  virtue  and  of  vice ;  there  are  degrees 
in  every  thing ;  but  according  to  the  Times  there  are 
none  in  the  nature  and  extent  of  monopolies.  These 
consist  in  extremes,  and  have  no  medium. 

Among  its  exceptions  are  railroad  incorporations, 
which  it  does  not  consider  as  belonging  to  the  great 
family  of  monopolies.  It  acknowledges  that  a  railroad 
may  be  a  monopoly — "a  speculation  fOr  the  profit  of  in- 
dividuals, not  required  by,  nor  likely  to  promote  the  pub- 
lic interest ; "  but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  meet  this  case, 
it  supposes  another,  in  order  to  show  that  a  railroad  com- 
pany may  be  incorporated  without  creating  a  monopoly. 
Extreme  cases  are  but  poor  arguments  ;  since  by  carrying 
any  right  or  principle  to  an  extreme,  it  may  be  made  to 
appear  vicious  and  unjusQ  But  let  us  cxainijie  the  sup. 
posititious  case  which  the  Times  has  manufactured  to  jus- 
tify its  insidious  advocacy  of  monopolies.  We  copy  the 
whole  passage : 
Vol.  I 7 
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•*  SuppoM  Grand  Island  to  be  inhabited  by  twenty  peo- 
pie,  and  that  their  only  ferry  ia  at  one  end  of  the  iiland. 
SuppOM  that  they  have  no  good  road,  and  that  they  want 
a  railway  to  transport  their  produce  irom  their  fanna 
down  to  the  ferry.  No  tme  of  them  is  rich  enough  to 
make  it,  but  the  whole  together  can,  provided  they  have 
an  act  of  incorporation  for  the  management  of  the  joint 
funds,  snd  the  direction  of  the  work.  Suppose  the  Post 
to  be  the  legislature,  and  that  these  tw^pty  isolated  pro- 
prietors apply  for  a  charter  :  how  would  the  Post  reply  T 
It  would  say,  "  there  ,is  certainly  nobody  concerned  in 
this  matter  but  yourselves,  atad  the  work  would  benefit 
you  vastly,  but  if  no  one  of  you  ia  wealthy  enough  to  cod< 
■tiuct  it,  you  must  do  without — you  cannot  hare  a  char- 
ter,/or  I  oppose  monopolies,  and  every  act  of  incorpora- 
tion i$  a  jHMOpcly  I " 

This  is  all  very  smart  and  very  convincing,  and  we 
only  wonder  that  the  Times  did  not  discover  that  it  had 
trumped  up  a  case  which  has  no  application  whatever  to 
the  matter  in  dispute.  The  twenty  inhabitants  of  Grand 
Island,  according  to  the  case  liere  put,  constituted  a 
complete  conununjly,  having  one  common  interest  in  the 
contemplated  railroad,  and  all  sharing  equally  in  its  ad- 
vantages. They  are,  so  far  as  respects  this  question,  a 
wAoIe  peopU,  and  being  thus  united  in  one  common  bond 
of  interest,  the  rights  of  no  one  of  them  would  be  impair, 
ed  by  the  whole  body  being  incorporated  for  aqy  common 
object.  Thb  supposititious  act  of  incorporation  bears  a 
strong  analogy  to  the  very  measure  of  legislation  which 
we  yesterday  spoke  of  as  the  proper  means  of  effecting 
those  objects  which  are  now  attained  by  partial  and  une- 
qual laws.  Instead  of  Grand  Island,  let  us  read  the 
Stale  of  New-York ;  and  instead  of  an  act  of  incorporo. 
tion  for  a  specific  purpose  including  the  whole  populatioot 
let  UB  sDi^KMe  a  law  applicable  to  all  puiposes  foi  wMcb 


eharters  could  be  asked,  under  which  any  set  of  indmdu* 
als  might  associate,  and  we  have  at  once,  a  remedy  for 
the  evils  of  excluriTe  charters-^we  establish  a  system  y 
under  which  monopolies  cannot  exist. 

But  let  us  look  a  little  closer  at  the  railroad  incorpora- 
tion which  the  Times  wishes  to  bestow  on  the  twenty 
inhabitants  on  Grand  Island.  It  is  within  the  compass 
of  possibilities  that  the  population  of  Grand  Island,  parti- 
cularly after  ^  their  resources  should  be  devdoped,'*  and 
**  their  industry  stimulated,''  by  an  act  of  incorporation, 
might  be  increased  by  emigration,  or  in  some  other  way. 
As  the  charter  was  conferred  exclusively  on  the  twenty 
original  inhabitants,  we  suppose  the  new  comers  wodd  be 
denied  the  benefits  of  the  railroad,  unless  they  paid  a  toll, 
or  contributed  an  equal  proportion  with  the  original 
proprietors.  Would  not  this  railroad  at  once  become  a 
monopoly,  and  as  such  be  open  to  all  the  objections  to 
corporations  of  this  kind  ? 

But  we  are  fighting  shadows.  Communities  cannot 
be  incorporated  except  under  laws  equally  applicable  to 
all  their  members  ;  and  the  idea  of  giving  society  at  large 
exclusive  privileges  is  an  absurdity.  A  law  which  is 
general  in  its  operation  cannot  confer  exclusive  privi. 
leges.  The  fiction  of  a  whole  community  requiring  an 
act  of  incorporation  to  accomplish  an  object  of  public 
utility  is  equally  fanciful  and  original. 

Tiie  Times  further  maintains  that  the  Evening  Post 
is  an  enemy  to  every  species  of  internal  improvement, 
and  that  the  position  it  has  taken  would  exclude  them  al« 
together.  The  Post,  it  says,  will  allow  no  rich  man  • 
to  make  a  road  because  the  Post  upholds  equal  rights,  and 
will  not  permit  corporate  bodies  to  do  it ;  of  course  the 
people  must  go  without  roads.  Now  all  this  is  gratui- 
tous assumption  both  of  facts  and  consequences. 

There  is  no  necessity  for  either  the  rich  man  or  the 
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corporate  company  to  make  roads.  The  people  will  do 
it  themselves  ;  their  own  wants  and  convenience  will  im. 
.pel  them ;  and  as  their  requirements  and  means  increase, 
their  modes  of  conveyance  will  advance  accordingly.  A 
rich  man  may  holdall  the  property  through  which  a  road 
is  to  pass — but  what  of  that  ?  He  cannot  impose  upon 
the  people  by  making  them  pay  to  pass  through  it.  The 
general  law  of  the  land  points  out  the  uniform  mode  of 
proceeding.  He  is  remunerated  by  being  paid  the  fair 
amount  of  his  injury^  and  taxed  his  full  share  of  the  ad- 
vantages  derived  from  the  improvement.  There  is  here 
no  monopoly,  and  there  is  no  oppression,  because  every 
man's  property  la  liable  to  similar  contingencies. 

But  in  order  to  justify  this  great  system  of  monopoly 
in  disguise,  it  is  the  fashion  to  proclaim  from  the  house, 
tops  that  communities  can  do  nothing  in  their  combined 
capacity,  and  that  general  laws  are  insufficient  for  nearly 
every  purpose  whatever.  We  have  special  laws  and 
contrivances  interfering  with  and  infringing  the  conmion 
rights  of  individuals.  We  must  have  societies  of  all 
kinds,  for  every  special  purpose,  and  corporate  bodies  of 
every  name  and  device,  to  do  what  ought  not  to  be  done, 
or  what  the  community  can  well  dispense  with,  or  what 
they  could  as  well  do  for  themselves.  Nations,  states, 
and  cities  can  do  nothing  now-a-days,  without  the  agency 
of  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges.  Nor  can  indi- 
viduals « beneficially  employ  capital,"  unless  they  are 
inspired  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  a  prospect  of 
.exorbitant  profits,  such  is  ^  the  progress  of  the  age  and 
the  march  of  intellect." 

We  need  not  say  again  that  we  are  not  an  enemy  of 
public  improvements— such  as  are  equally  beneficial  to 
the  whole  of  that  community  which  bears  an  equal  pro- 
portion of  the  expense  wliich  they  cost.  But  we  are  for 
putting  such  improvements  on  the  footing  of  county  roads 
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ftnd  other  municipal  undertakings.  The  people  who  are 
to  be  exclusively  benefitted  may  make  them  if  they  pleasei  ^ 
and  if  they  do  not  please  they  may  let  it  alone.  In  our 
opinion  it  is  paying  at  too  dear  a  rate  for  quick  travelling 
through  New-Jersey  to  purchase  it  at  the  price  of  depriy- 
ing  the  citizens  of  that  state,  not  members  of  a  certain 
railroad  company,  of  the  right  to  make  another  railroad 
from  New-Tork  to  Philadelphia.  By  such  a  system  of 
legislation,  the  sovereign  people  of  a  whole  state  are  de- 
prived of  their  equal  rights. 

But  it  is  our  custom  to  treat  all  great  political  subjects 
on  broad  and  general  principles,  from  which  alone  gen- 
eral conclusions  can  be  derived.  A  superficial  or  partial 
comparison  of  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  a  cer- 
tain course  of  legislation  furnishes  a  poor  criterion  from 
which  to  strike  the  balance  ;  because  it  is  wholly  impos- 
sible for  the  ripest  experience,  aided  by  the  most  saga- 
cious intellect  to  see  and  weigh  everything  connected 
with  the  subject  of  discussion.  We  must  resort  to  gen- 
eral  principles. 

The  question  between  the  Times  and  the  Evening 
Post,  then,  is  not  whether  an  act  of  incorporation  may 
not  be  passed  by  a  legislative  body  from  the  purest  mo- 
tives of  public  good,  nor  whether  the  public  good  may 
not  in  some  instances  l>e  promoted  by  such  an  act  The 
true  question  is  whether  all  history,  all  experience,  nay, 
the  very  nature  of  man,  does  not  support  the  position 
that  this  power  of  granting  privileges,  either  wholly  or 
partially  exclusive,  is  not  one  that  has  always  led,  and,  as 
we  have  thence  a  right  to  infer,  will  always  lead,  not 
only  to  corruption  and  abuse,  but  to  either  open  or  secret  '^ 
infringements  of  the  sanctity  of  Equal  Rights?  This  is 
the  only  question  worthy  of  a  high-minded  and  patriotic 
politician.  It  is  not  whether  the  practice  may  not  occa- 
sionally lead  to  public,  or  social,  or  individual  benefit ; 
7* 
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but  whetber  it  bas  not  in  th^£|^boea  pude,  and  wfaa- 
ther  it  will  not  in  the  fiitura  ba  made  again,  tha  fnitfid 
■ource  of  those  inequaEties  in  hnioaa  conation  Hiow 
extremes  of  wealth  and  poveity,  aouniforinly  &tal  to  tha 
liberties  of  mankind. 

Our  pen  has  been  oftea  emptoye^  and  we  tmat  not 
wholly  without  efiect,  in  punting  out  and  illuatratiiig  tba 
evil  consequence*  of  this  aystem  of  bartering  away  tba 
reserved  rights  of  the  great  nuus  of  the  community,  in 
excliange  for  public  bonnsaes  aitd'pnMrfsdMiMiir*,eith^ 
direct  or  indirect,  or  in  furtherance  of  political  views. 
This  system  has  derailed  the  whole  organixatiqn  o£  so- 
ciety, destroyed  its  equilibriumt  and  metamorpboaed  m, 
government  the  fundamental  principle  of  which  ia  aqnal 
rights  to  every  free  citizen,  to  one  of  a^Dix  waoitoB  to 
every  class  that  does  not  directly  share  in  its  monopt^ 
lies. 

We  neither  wiah  to  pull  down  the  rich,  nor  to  bolster 
them  up  by  partial  laws,  beneficial  to  them  alone,  and 
injurious  to  all  besides.     Wc  have  repeated,  again  and 
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ble  only  for  the  pleasure  of  disapating  it  by  a  breath,  we 
shall  not  feel  bound  to  pursue  the  subject  in  a  controver- 
sial form.  The  weathercock  must  remain  stationary  for 
at  least  a  moment,  before  we  can  tell  which  way  the  wind 
blows.  The  ship  which,  without  rudder  or  compass,  yaws 
and  heaves  about,  the  sport  of  every  impi^  of  the  ele- 
ments, can  scarcely  be  followed  in  her  devious  course  by 
the  most  skilful  navigator. 


ASYLUM  FOR  INSANE  PAUPERS. 

[From  the  Evening  Po9t,  Nov,  28.] 
We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  circular  letter  on  the 
subject  of  a  recommendation  made  by  Governor  Marcy 
to  the  Legislature,  at  its  last  session,  that  an  Asylum  for 
Insane  Paupers  should  be  erected,  at  the  expense  of  the 
State.  A  select  committee  was  charged  with  the  sub- 
ject, which  reported  favourably  on  the  project ;  but  the 
legislature  adjourned  without  acting  upon  it.  We  trust 
they  will  adjourn  again  without  acting  affirmatively  on 
any  such  scheme. 

The  taking  care  of  the  insane  is  no  part  of  the  business 
of  the  state  government.  Tlie  erecting  of  such  an  Asy. 
lum  as  is  proposed,  and  the  appointment  of  the  various 
officers  to  superintend  it,  would  be  placing  a  good  deal 
more  power — where  there  is  already  too  much — ^into  the 
hands  of  the  state  executive,  to  be  used  honestly  or  cor- 
ruptly, for  good  or  evil,  as  these  qualities  should  happen 
to  predominate  in  his  character,  or  as  the  temptations  to 
use  his  official  patronage  for  his  own  aggrandizement  or 
profit  might  be  strong  or  weak.  We  are  ccfntinually 
suiTering,  under  one  pretence  or  other,  these  pilfcrings  of 
power  from  the  people. 

The  circular  to  which  we  have  alluded  appeals  strongly 
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Co  the  sympathiea  of  iti  radqn.  It  p 
ble  and  harrowing  picture  of  die  minr 
nne  paupers  in  the  pooi'hooiee  of  1 
New  HanipBhire,  and  intimatea  ttat  thnroonditiin  i>  M 
better  in  many  countiea  of  tfaia  itate:  If.  thta  ia  ao,  As 
evil  ought  to  be  inveati^tad  and'  temediad ;  bst  not  ia 
the  metbod  propoaed,  b^  tbo 'erection  of  a  aplendid  atids 
Asylum.  The  people  oqght  not  to  mfSm  tt^  jMiJ^nwl 
to  be  led  away  by  their  eympatbiea.  They  cannot  be  tm 
jealous  of  the  ezerciae  of  nnneoeanry  powen  by  tbe 
state  govemmenL  llie  nearer  they  keep  afl  power  to 
their  own  hands,  and  the  niore  entireiy  under  their  own 
eyes,  the  more  secure  are  Qtey  in  their  freedom  and 
equal  rights. 

We  would  have  deatitate  hmatica  taken  care  o^  btf 
not  under  the  charge  or  at  the  expense  of  the  state  gi^ 
veinment.  It  ought  to  be  one  of  the  leading  objecte  of 
the  democracy  of  this  country  for  many  years  to  come  to 
-  dioiinish  the  power  of  the  general  and  several  state  go. 
vemments,  not  to  increase  it     On  the  subject  of  legiila. 
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all  piiblic  charitiefl,  except  for  the  single  purpoie  of  pro- 
moting education,  are  founded  on  erroneous  princi[^e8y 
and  do  infinitely  more  harm  than  good.  See  that  the 
people  are  educated,  and  then  leave  every  man  to  take 
care  of  himself  and  of  those  who  have  a  natural^claim  on 
his  protection.  We  have  many  large  charities  in  this 
community,  founded  in  the  most  amiable  and  benevolent 
motives,  that  annually  add  very  largely  to  the  sum  of 
human  misery,  by  i]l-judged  exertions  to  relieve  it. 

The  picture  of  the  wretched  condition  of  lunatic  pau- 
pers,  as  presented  in  the  circular  before  us,  is  certainly 
very  touching,  but  legislators  must  not  be  blinded  by 
tears  to  the  true  and  permanent  interests  of  man.  They 
must  let  their  feelings  of  commiseration  take  counsel  of 
the  pauser  judgment.  They  must  look  at  the  subject  in 
all  its  bearings  and  aspects,  before  they  saddle  the  peo- 
ple in  their  collective  capacity  with  another  tax,  and 
place  the  revenue  so  instituted  at  the  disposal  of  an  exe- 
cutive officer,  who  may  expend  it  with  a  view  to  advance 
his  private  ends. 

We  have  said  that  the  account  given  of  the  sufferings 

of  these  pauper  lunatics  is  touching  ;  yet  it  would  be  easy 

to  draw  as  touching  a  picture,  and  as  true  too,  of  the 

suficrings  of  sane  paupers.     Indeed,  with  many,  what  a 

horrible  aggravation  to  their  sufierings  their  very  sanity 

must  be, 

**  Which  but  supplies  a  feeling  to  decay  I" 

The  lunatics  are  by  no  means  the  most  unhappy  class  of 
paupers,  as  a  class.  Insanity  conies  to  many  as  a  friend 
in  their  deepest  affliction,  to  mitigate  the  tortures  of  a 
wounded  spirit — to 

Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow ; 
Raze  out  tho  written  troubles  of  the  brain, 
Andf  with  a  sweet  oblivious  antidote, 
Cleanse  tho  stufTed  bosom  of  tho  perilous  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart. 
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Those  who  are  nek  ud  dMokto;  «kiliin«MiBM> 
a  high  eetate  —  Men  by  fiwir  on  taUyr- ftAmpa,'^mk 
Qierefore  experience  Ae  gntwingt  of  nauna^'  et  fldta 
in  coneequeocepftfaaingntitBifeor  Inulwrj  cf  odMH 
nay  eaaly  be  suftpoeed  to  ezperienoe  keener  ui^^ 
than  the  demented  inmatei  of  the  mom  abode ;  mam  lbs 
worst  pain  man  Buffen  his  ita  eeat  IB  the  miindt  not  IB  Iks 
>!;  body ;  and  fram  thst  apeena  of  aflBietkw  the  et«j  ntt 
exempt.  If  this  Bcheme  of  b  gimad  etate  hiaatie  Mytak 
sbonld  be  carried  into  eflse^  we  aee  so  iwaoB  why  aaxt 
we  should  not  hare  b  gnnd  itato  powJiaaae^  ftr  th«  i^ 
ceptionof  allpaapenwhobBdBotloatdMU,wili.  Olfa^ 
lai^  state  charitiea  woald  pnbeUy  iMknr,  and  earikm - 
of  goremment  woidd  atep  npon  the  heda  of  ■aOdNb 
The  ayatem  is  all  wiong  fnm  b^Dning  to  cod.  Wk 
an  gmerntd  too  much.  Lot  the  pec^le  take  care  of  tbai^ 
selves  and  of  their  own  skk  and  inscute,  each  communitf 
for  itself.  Let  them,  above  all  things,  be  extremely  caiF 
tious  in  surrendering  power  into  the  hands  of  the  goreni>' 
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advocate  a  strong  gotemineDt ;  we  are  for  as^rong 
people. 

MONOPOUES. 

[From  ike  Emmng  Po9t^  Nov.  S9.] 

M  TO  TRX  BDTT0R8  OF  THE  KVmVtnQ  POrT. 

^  I  have  read  attentively  the  views  expressed  in  your 
paper  on  the  suhject  of  **  monopolies,"  and  I  agree  with 
you  to  some  extent,  but  I  am  not  certain  that  I  under* 
stand  how  far  the  practical  detail  may  interfere  with  the 
general  principle.  This  may  be  tested  by  some  cases  in 
point.  I  take  the  first  notice  from  the  Journal  of  Com* 
merce,  and  the  others  from  the  Albany  Argus. 
[Here  fcXlow  notices  of  applicaiions  for  tncorpora/ionf.] 

*«  You  will  perceive  here  are  four  distinct  objects  pro- 
posed to  be  accomplished.  That  the  public  may  know 
how  your  theories  are  to  be  reduced  to  practice,  I  request 
that  you  will  say  how  the  members  from  this  city,  under 
their  pledge  as  honourable  men,  are  to  vote  on  these  gene- 
ral propositions  ;  and  secondly,  how  you  would  vote  as  a 
legislator  without  any  pledge. 

«  Alf  HONEST  INQUIRER,'* 

We  have  witnessed  with  regret,  and  we  may  add  with 
surprise,  that,  notwithstanding  the  recent  clearly  and 
strongly  expressed  sentiment  of  the  great  body  of  the 
democracy  of  this  state  against  all  monopolies,  of  every 
kind  and  degree,  a  number  of  notices,  like  those  quoted 
by  our  correspondent,  have  already  appeared  in  the  pub- 
lic papers.  There  can  be  no  sort  of  question  that  one  of 
the  chief  points  which  the  great  body  of  the  democratic 
voters  meant  to  decide  by  their  suffrages  in  the  recent 
contest,  was  that  there  should  be  no  more  monopolies 
created  by  our  legislature.  And  there  can  be  no  sort  of 
question  either,  that  in  the  term  monopoly,  according  to 
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the  understanding  of  (he  democratic  portyiOll  acts  of  in* 
corporation  were  included. 

We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  this  waa  the  univenal  od* 
derstanding  ;  and  perh&ps  it  u  never  the  case,  in  a  pcdi- 
ticol  contest  which  turns  on  a  variety  of  questions,  that 
the  whole  buly  of  voters  are  governed  by  absolute  coin* 
cidcnce  of  sentiment  on  every  particular  subject.  But 
wc  do  mean  to  say,  and  we  think  no  one  will  disputei 
that  those  who  gave  the  latitude  of  meaning  to  the  word 
monopoly  wliich  we  have  here  expressed,  were  at  teaat 
much  more  numcroua  than  the  excess  of  votes  in  favour 
of  Governor  Marcy  over  Mr.  Seward  ;  and  further,  that 
had  it  been  announced)  from  any  authentic  source,  pra- 
vious  to  tlic  election,  that  the  candidates  of  the  demo- 
cracy for  legislative  office  would,  on  being  elected,  vote 
for  any  act  of  incor]ioration  wliatever,  they  never  would 
have  bad  llie  opportunity  of  imposing  any  such  contem- 
plated ad.litional  fetters  on  the  body  j<oli(ic. 

Tlie  succt-'ss  of  the  dcmocMtic  ticket  in  a  majority  of 
tliL'  rppublican  coiinliefi,wiia  clonrly  owing,  in  our  view  of 
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of  demonstration  in  our  Tarious  articles  on  the  subject,) 
that  all  acts  of  partial  legislation  are  undemocratic ;  that 
they  are  subversive  of  the  equal  rights  of  men  ;  are  calcu-  . 
lated  to  create  artificial  inequality  in  human  condition  ;i^ 
to  elevate  the  few  and  depress  the  many ;  and,  in  their 
final  operation,  to  build  up  a  powerful  aristocracy,  and 
overthrow  the  whole  frame  of  democratic  government. 

In  this  -view  of  the  subject,  we  consider  it  the  duty  of 
every  democratic  legislator,  however  much  or  little  he 
may  consider  the  disputed  word  monopoly  to  compre- 
hend, to  set  himself  firmly  against  every  attempt  to  ob- 
tain new  charters  of  incorporation,  or  to  enlarge  the  term 
or  conditions  of  old  ones.     Whether  he  thinks  himself 
positively  instructed  or  not,  by  the  terms  of  his  county 
resolutions,  to  oppose  every  bill  of  incorporation,  no  one 
will  pretend  that  he  has  been  instructed  to  advocate  such 
a  bill,  and  he  is  therefore  certainly  under  the  jgeneral 
obligation  to  oppose  every  measure  of  anti-democratic  ^ 
character  or  tendency.     The  man,  then,  who,  pretending 
to  represent  democratic  constituents,  shall  yet  cast  his 
suffrage,  or  exercise  his  influence,  in  favour  of  a  single 
application  for  corporate  powers,  or  shall  refrain  from 
exerting  himself  to  defeat  such  an  application,  will  be  un- 
faithful to  his  trust,  to  his  country,  and  to  the  principles 
of  liberty,  and  will  richly  deserve  to  be  held  up,  in  the 
strongest  language  which  indignant  patriotism  can  use, 
to  the  scorn  of  his  fellow-men.     On  such  a  gibbet  we 
shall  surely  do  all  in  our  power  to  hang  such  a  traitor, 
if  any  such  there  shall  be  found,  which  we  hope  and 
trust  there  may  not. 

Is  our  correspondent  answered  ?  As  to  the  duty  of  our 
city  delegation,  there  is  not  the  slightest  room  for  ques- 
tion. They  are  pledged  to  oppose,  with  all  their  might, 
all  monopolies  ;  and  happily  the  terms  of  the  pledge  have 
not  left  the  word  monopoly  of  dubious  import.  By  spe- 
VoL.  I. — 8 
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their  ferounble  ftahmii  uid  h  little  o 
their  unfavounbla,  >■  tny  deesriptioB  of  o 
whatever  —  by  specifying  than  w  one  of  tiw  moot  «b> 
noxious  kinds  ofnioiiopolia^  the  phiue  deariy  eil^iiM 
corporate  inBtitutiom  of  everjr  kilid  Uid  Danw.  Shorifl^ 
then,  any  member  Df  our  ci^  del^ation,  being  thoe 
pledged,  vote  for  enjr  uaaopoij  withiir  tbe  rnmprehfiwJTe 
significatiDn  fixed  b;  the  oUigetioA  he  ibeeribed,  ha 
would  not  only  be  un&ithfbl  to  hii  party  an^  to  t^hiUh 
can  principles,  .but  a  fan-mrom  caitiff,  wme  vwva  tea 
Dudley  Seiden,  rfw«ae  oan  be. 

But  we  have  no  ftar  diet  the  demooiacy  of  our  mabn- 
polis  have  cherLriied  any  inofa  viper  in  their  bo«M. ' 
We  look  not  to  see  any  of  our  del^ates  aeek  to  eaeepe 
from  their  honourable  obligations  through  any  faw 
which  the  Times  may  try  to  discover  in  their  pledge. 
We  look  not  to  see  them  skulk  behind  a  quibble,  or  palter 
with  their  constitnents  in  a  double  sense.  We  expect 
rather  that  they  will  exhibit  a  noble  emulation  in  carry- 
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I 

[From  the  Evening  Post,  Nov.  29,  1834.] 
The  Journal  of  Commerce  protests  that  it  has  not  haul- 
ed down  its  flag,  but  joins  its  co-labourer  the  Times,  in . 
insisting  we  ourselves  are  used  up,  <'  We  thought  it  un- 
necessary to  proceed  further  with  the  discussion,  because 
the  whole  ground  had  been  gone  over,  and  we  believed 
the  wrong^doctrines  of  the  Post  sufficiently  refuted."  So 
says  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  How  complete  this  refu- 
tation is,  our  readers  arc  qualified  to  judge,  since  we 
have  placed  its  several  articles  before  them,  some  in 
whole,  and  some  in  substance.  The  Journal  admits  that 
its  <<  fift>'  dollar  "  argument  <<  is  just  as  good  in  relation- 
to  packeting  as  banking."  It  is  just  as  good,  then,  in 
relation  to  any  other  business.  For  instance,  one  of  the 
bubbles  that  accompanied  the  airy  flight  of  the  famous 
south-sea  bubble,  and  exploded  about  the  same  time, 
though  with  less  noise  and  devastation,  was  called  **  the 
Spanish  Jackass  Company."  Now,  by  carrying  out  the 
idea  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  a  New-York  Jackass 
Company  might  be  incorporated,  and  the  Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Commerce,  by  buying  fifty  dollars'  worth  of 
stock,  might  stand  a  fair  chance  to  be  chosen  president. 
The  stock  of  a  company  of  that  description  might  be  ex- 
pected to  be  very  popular  among  a  certain  political  party 
to  which  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  in  some  measure^  be- 
longs ;  and  it  might  all  be  taken  up  before  one-tenth  of 
the  applicants  were  supplied.  Would  not  the  disappoint- 
ed nine-tenths,  as  they  wended  their  way  homeward, 
with  their  fifty  dollars  apiece  in  their  breeches'  pockets, 
have  reason  to  exclaim  that  there  was  something  partak- 
ing  of  the  character  of  exclusivencss  in  this  Jackass 
Company  ?    And  suppose  the  Editor  of  the  Journal  of 
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Conunerce,  despite  liji  oIuiihi  ritoald  raoein  ao  ■ppW' 
tionmest  of  stock,  would  b*  not  Iwgb  to  dunk  Hmt  ttwHt 

WBssome  truth  in  UieeompUintagKlmtmoiMipoliail 

But  badinage  ^wit,  m  u«  Nrpiind  tfatt  Ae  Joanal 
of  Comroerce  does  ,i)ot  peiowro  that  it  nukn'  no  dUhr- 
ence  in  the  principle  of  the  thing  wfaethertbf  ttook  of  ite  . 
■ocorponted  Company,  is  divided  into  fittf  doOu  ■hin>» 
or  five  thousand  ddlar  ahuw.  Ofwliatevei  smooat  dw 
I  subdinsions  ma;  be,  bat «  Bmall  portion  of  the  eoBinn-' 
"^  nity  can  receive  any  at  the  origina]  aflotment,  and  bot*- 
small  portion  of  them  oould  reoeive  any,  if  the  Jodnnl 
of  Commerce's  favourite  plan  of  aellisg  the  aharM  by 
auction  were  adopted,  Whu  the  pitcher  ia  Ml  it  itHt ' 
,  hold  no  more  ;  and  when  the  abares  were  all  qiportJOm^ 
or  sold,  disappointed  Applicanta  could  not  expect  to  g»f 
any.  The  corporation  would  then  be  a  monopofy  wqoy- 
ed  by  the  socceBsful  applicants  ;  and  whether  their  nmn- 
ber  was  five  or  five  thousand,  they  would  possess  "  exclu- 
sive privileges  "  nevertheless,  and  would  be  the  benefi> 
ciaries  of  unequal  legislation. 
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cants  who  get  large  apportionments  are  men  of  straw* 
mere  catspaws,  thrust  forward  to  answer  the  purpose  of 
some  great  capitalist,  for  whom  the  stock  is  really  pro- 
cured. Wo  could  name  instances,  if  it  were  necessary. 
We  have  not  come  to  this  subject  without  being  furnish- 
ed with  ample  means  of  establishing  our  arguments. 
There  is  the  very  last  bank  that  went  into  4)peration — 
was  the  stock  of  that  incorporation  divided  to  fifty  dollar 
applicants  ?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  a  fact,  that  a  con- 
trolling interest  is  in  the  hands  of  a  single  individual,  who 
is  represented  by  his  puppets  —  we  beg  their  pardon,  his 
proxies— in  the  directory  ?  Nor  is  that  bank  a  solitary 
instance,  as  the  Journal  of  Commerce  well  knows. 

But  if  the  argument  were  true,  to  the  fullest  extent, 
that  <«  fifty  dollar  men  "  can  become  bankers,  and  Hfe« 
insurers,  and  packet-owners,  and  so  on,  it  would  still  not 
be  a  good  argument  in  favour  of  special  acts  of  incorpo-  "* 
ration  for  these  several  purposes  ;  because  these  special  ^ 
acts  would  each  embrace  but  a  small  portion  of  the  com-    ' 
munity,  and  all  special  or  partial  legislation  is,  in  its  very 
nature,  anti-republican   and   invasive  of  equal  rights. 
Let  capital  and  industry  alone  to  find  their  own  chan- 
nels.    This  is  the  true  principle  to  act  upon.     If  any 
additional  legislation  is  necessary,  let  it  be  legislation 
that  shall  embrace  the  whole  body  politic,  and  every  ^ 
variety  of  laudable  enterprise.     The  "fifty  dollar"  argu- 
ment  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce  might  with  much  more 
propriety  be  put  forward  in  support  of  a  general  law  of 
joint  stock  partnerships,  than  in  support  of  the  evcrlast- 
ing  iteration   of  special  acts  of  incorporation,    where 
every  succeeding  set  of  applicants  are  striving  to  get 
some  privileges  or  advantages  not  conferred  by  previous 
charters,  and,  to  effect  their  selfish  and  unjust  ends,  re- 
sorting to  all  the  arts  of  collusion  and  corruption.     Under 
a  general  law,  not  merely  "  fifty  dollar  men,"  but  twenty 
8* 
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dollar  men,  and .  oaa  doUu  aii^  mi^  if  tfaojr  flau0l 

place  their  means  in  the  joiiit  flutdi  <rf'ut  iMfiriialinn  t» 
''i  eSect  some  great  enterpiin. '  *  Sooh  ■  kw  woold  be  (he 
very  measure  to  enablo  poor  moD  to  eompats  witb  ridh. 
As  it  IB,  let'the  Journal  of  Coaumrce  aty.wbat  it  nmy, 
acts  of  incorporation  are  tAatBj  pnewd  bjr  flw  rich  aiid 
for  the  rich.  What  dums  Iwra  yoar  Wiiliun  Bardi  «r 
your  Nathaniel  Primea  on  tba  cbontry.  Quit  oar  lagiiii 
ture  Aould  ^»end  their  time  ip  making  laws  fiir  their'. 
exclusive  or  particular  adnmtagsT  Did  m  cuttnr 
suffrages  into  the  ballotJioiea  to  polect  kgiiUtiw  fkelen 
for  those  meU)  or  such  men?  Let  thnn  han  tltttr  eq^ 
rights,  but  let  them  have  no  more. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  leenM  to  think  our  leuoo- 
■ng  involves  a  contradiction,  becanae  we  oppon  a^eoial 
acts  of  incorporations  or  monopolies,  and  yet  weold  ax- 
tend  incorporations  indefinitely.  We  have  not  nid  we 
would  e^ftend  corporatwnt  indefinitely ;  yet  if  corpora- 
tions were  extended  indefinitely,  there  would  be  no  mo- 
nopoly ;  since  when  every  member  of  the  community 
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dual  who  should  at  any  future  time  become  a  member  of 
the  bodj  politic. 


MONOPOLIES. 

[From  the  Evening  Po9t,  Notemler,  1634.] 
What  have  the  People,  the  Democracy,  been  strug- 
gliDg  for  in  the  last  election  ?    Was  it  merely  to  satisfy 
a  personal  predilection  in  favour  of  a  few  leaders,  and  to 
gratify  a  personal  dislike  to  a  few  others ;  or  was  it  for 
certain  great  principles,  combined  in  the  one  great  gen- 
eral term  of  Equal  Rights  ?     As  to  ourselves,  and  we 
believe  we  speak  the  sentiment  of  a  great  majority  of 
those  who  acted  with  us,  we  answer  unhesitatingly,  not 
for  men  but  principles ;    not  for  Messrs.   Cambreleng, 
White,  Moore,  Morgan,  McKeon,  and  others,  whatever 
we  may  think  of  them  as  individuals,  but  because  they 
have  pledged  themselves  to  the  support  of  Equal  Rights, 
and  to  an  opposition  to  monopolies  and  exclusive  privi. 
leges.  ^ 

.Yetjtbe  Times  in  effect  denies  and  repudiates  our  doc- 
trine,  that  every  species  of  corporate  body  created  for 
the  purposes  of  gain,  and  gifted  with  privileges  which 
others  do  not  and  cannot  possess  or  exercise,  is  in  its  na« 
turo  and  consequences  an  infringement  on  the  Equal 
Rights  of  the  People,  It  advocates  the  s\'stcm  in  all  its 
prominent  features  of  abuse  and  oppression,  qualified 
indeed  by  certain  restraints,  which,  being  disguised  in 
loose  generalities,  elude  detection  and  defy  argument. 
For  ourselves,  wo  have  no  concealments.  On  this  sub- 
ject we  have  heretofore  opposed,  and  mean  hereafter  to 
oppose,  with  the  utmost  exertion  of  our  fwwers,  every 
new  addition  to  this  already  overgrown  and  pernicious 
system  of  bartering  away  the  sovereignty  of  the  People 
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to  little  bodies  politic,  Qdtaai^  on  1^  gtMt  Uiif,  tair 
are  Balisfied  that,  but  for  lbs  itend  «•  took  oa  tiw  pwt 
const  it  lit  ionai  ground,  tbs  kte  triiimpli  of  demoeiUiy - 
would  not  have  been  n  aignal— in  thio  giMt  city  it  Init 
He  majority  of  the  Peiqtk  'scboed  our  mituDent*  ;  tfaij 
roee  in  their  might  aguiwt  monopolios  and  ucIubtc 
privilcgea ;  and  if  thcdr  ricMrj  is  not  fUknrad  op  by  nn- 
compromising  oppooiticm  to  the  gnat  aoorce  of  mODOpo- 
liea,  like  the  citizens  of  hrii,  they  will  hare  fiioglit  the 
"three  dnys"  for  nothing,  or  tt  biut  nothing  mflh 
gaining.  They  will  have  wed  their  euitioni  cnly  to 
drive  away  one  awann  of  fliee,  alnady  gorged  with  tbair 
substance,  to  give  piece  to  another  more  hungry  and  inai*^ 
liable.  Again  we  aA,  if  we  were  not  fi^itingagaiart 
monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges,  wliat  wen  we  fi^it< 
ing  for  ? 

That  our  readers  may  see  the  progress  making  in  other 
portions  of  the  ITnion,  in  this  system  of  secret  warfare 
against  their  Equal  Rights,  we  lay  before  them  an 
analysis  of  the  privileges  lately  conferred  on  one  of  these 
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most  favoured  bantling  of  legLdative  munificence,  are  as 
follows : 

1.  To  make  insurance  on  lives. 

2.  To  grant  and  purchase  annuities. 

3.  To  make  any  other  contract  involving  the  interest 
of  money  and  the  duration  of  life. 

4.  To  recciye  moneys  on  trust,  and  to  lend  out  the  eame 
at  such  rate  of  interest  as  may  he  agreed  on. 

5.  To  accept  and  execute  all  such  trusts  of  every  de- 
scription as  may  be  committed  to  them  by  any  person^  or  by 
by  any  Court  of  Record, 

6.  To  receive  and  hold  lands  under  grants  with  general 
and  special  covenants,  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  to  their 
business  or  the  payment  of  their  debts. 

7.  To  buy  and  sell  drafts  and  bills  of  exchange. 

8.  To  hold  an  original  capital  of  2,000,000  of  dollars. 

9.  To  test  said  capital  in  bonds  and  mortgages  on  real 
estate  valued  at  double  the  amount  of  tJie  sums  loaned, 

10.  To  increase  said  capital  to  an  indefinite  extent 
by  deposites  at  an  agreed  rate  of  interest. 

11.  To  issue  bank  notes  to  double  tJie  amount  deposited 
— not  to  exceed  one  million  of  dollars. 

12.  To  have  twenty  trustees,  onc-fifth  elected  every 
two  years,  so  that  ultimately  each  trustee  rennains  in  ten 
years. 

Now  we  desire  the  people  to  look  well  at  this  delega- 
tion of  their  sovereignty  to  these  twenty  trustees.  We 
ask  them  if  there  is  any  thing  under  heaven  this  corpora- 
tion cannot  do,  except  perhaps  make  war  and  peace ; ' 
or  any  limits  to  its  powers  of  accumulation  ?  And  as  if 
to  cap  the  climax  of  legislative  folly  or  corruption,  this 
corporation  is  permitted  to  coin  its  own  money,  to  lend  or 
to  pay  its  annuities  and  the  interest  on  its  trusts.  It  re- 
ceives pledges  on  land  and  real  property,  bonds  and  mort- 
gages, on  liens  of  its  own  paper,  and  charges  interest  for 
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the  same,  thus  exchanginir  "S"  ^  kndt  aiid,lwaM4;  at  • 
premium  of  interest " such ■■  may baagioed m.*    ' 

It  is  permitted  "  to  increue  its  oapitatfo  BB  ifiuii. 
HiTX  EXTsirr  by  deposites  at  an  btenst  tigAfii  on."  In 
short  it  "  can  mate  any  eoHlraet  vnohmg  the  ixlentt  tf 
money  or  Ae  duration  of  life.'"  This  |dedge  coreia  envy 
species  of  human  dealing,  and  jnay  be  tortorad  by  As 
ingenuity  of  cupidity  into  iddodiog  all  the  bosuMB  of 
life.  In  fact  there  is  no  limit  to  the  powers  which  ttis 
minor  sovereignty  may  ezercisei  as  to  its  means  ofacqair* 
ing  wealth  and  influence-  Its  duiatioa  is  perpetual,  and 
in  less  than  one  hundred  years,  it  will  bw^Iow  np  fta 
whole  state  of  Ohio.  Its  proprietors  oflaud  will  beeontt 
tenants  at  wilt  to  the  Life  and  Trust  Coinpaiiy,  and  u 
independent  yeomanry  siak  into  a  race  of  dependant 

They  have  no  remedy  except  a  revolution  j  for  accord- 
ing to  the  ffimous  doctrine  of  "  vested  riglits,"  one  legis- 
lative body  may  harler  away  privileges  which,  howerer 
pernicious  or  fatal  to  the  liberty  and  prosperity  oC  the 
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blasphemouB,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  champions 
of  legislative  (minipotence. 

The  people  of  this  or  any  other  country  nerer  contem-  ■ 
plated  bestowing  on  their  government  the  power  to  inflict  i 
upon  them  evils  which  no  subsequent  exertion  of  that  1 
power  could  remove.      They  did  not  bestow  upon  their 
legislative  bodies  a  portion  of  their  sovereignty,  to  barter 
it  away  in  exchange  for  the  wages  of  corruption,  or  for 
political  purposes.     What  they  gave  they  expected  would 
be  received  by  those  to  whom  it  was  given  for  the  special 
benefit  of  the  great  majority,  and  not  employed  in  forging 
for  them  fetters  from  which  no  after  struggle  could  release 
them.      This  practice  of  frittering  away  the  powers  of 
the  government,  in  themselves,  not  transferable,  has  di- 
vested  that  government  of  a  great  portion  of  what  the 
people  conferred  on  it,  and  it  alone.      It  might  just  as 
well  delegate  to  a  corporation  the  rights  of  declaring  war 
and  concluding  peace,  as  to  bestow  on  it  the  exclusive 
right  of  giving  a  national  currency.     The  one  is  an  act 
of  sovereignty  as  well  as  the  other,  and  cannot  be  dele- 
gated. 

Already  we  perceive  the  value  of  the  privileges  thus 
lil)erariy  bestowed  on  the  Ohio  Loan  and  Trust  Company. 
It  is  scarcely  yet  in  operation,  and  its  stock  is  upwards 
of  twenty  per.  cent  alK)ve  par.  In  a  few  years,  it  will  in 
all  probability,  if  managed  with  ordinary  sagacity  rise 
to  one,  nay,  two  hundred  per  cent.  Otiicr  people  are 
glad  to  get  six  or  seven  per  cent,  for  their  money  and  this 
is  all  the  law  allows  then).  But  our  legislatures  make 
other  laws,  granting  to  a  few  what  is  denied  to  the  many, 
and  conferring  on  them  the  **  vested  right"  of  doubling 
their  capital  every  few  years.  Not  all  the  sophistries  of 
interested  cupidity,  can  now  persuade  the  enlightened 
farmers  and  labouring  clasrses,  that  such  distributions  of 
privileges  arc  founded  in  the  principles  of  Equal  Rights. 
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The  time  we  tnutiaatlnaidtiriHBaMir  panMmm 
roads  on  the  Banctity  of  indinAMl  iBdapandaDOB  viB 
arrested  in  their  careoTi  snd  that  prcpantum  onat 
•  made  to  retrace  the  path  panned  for  Ae  lait  ttnatf 
thirty  years.  The  People'  hare  ^oken,  aad  ttK7  n 
foe  beard.  For  ouTMlvei  we  Maan  to  pene*aa  inoori 
dearoura  to  draw  pnblie  attCBtihit  to  thii  nioat 
of  pditicol  subjects.  Not  all  die  chunoon  of 
racy,  nor  the  treachermu  attM^  of  preteoded 
shall  drive  as  from  the  atand  we  hara  made  in  behalf 
the  Equal  Rights  of  the  ftople.  Widi  tbam  we  fan 
made  common  cause,  and  widi  tbam  we  mean  to  atud 
fall. 


.  THE  MONOPOLY  BANKING  SYSTEM. 

[Frem  Iht  Evening  Pott,  DtetnUier,  1834.] 

It  is  a  source  of  sincere  pleasure  to  us  to  perccivo  that 

intion  of  the  people  is  seriouslv  awakenfi'i  U 
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themsdves  of  sufficient  materials  for  the  formation  of  a 
correct  opinion ;  and  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  know- 
ing that  very  many  of  our  readers  concur  fully  with  us  in 
the  sentiments  we  entertain  with  regard  to  our  banking 
system. 

We  look  upon  that  system  as  wrong  in  two  of  its 
leading  principles :  first,  we  object  to  it  as  founded  on  a 
species  of  monopoly  ;  and  secondly,  as  supplying  a  circu- 
lating medium  which  rests  on  a  basis  liable  to  all  the 
fluctuations  and  contingencies  of  commerce  and  trade—- 
a  basis  whieh  may  at  any  time  be  swept  away  by  a  thoo* 
sand  casualties  of  business,  and  leave  not  a  wreck  behind. 
There  are  many  other  objections  incident  to  these,  some 
of  which  present  themselves  in  forms  which  demand  the 
most  serious  consideration. 

Our  primary  ground  of  opposition  to  banks  as  they  at 
present  exist  is  that  they  are  a  species  of  monopoly. 
All  corporations  are  liable  to  the  objection  that  whatever 
powers  or  privileges  are  given  to  them,  are  so  much  taken 
from  the  government  of  the  people.  Though-  a  state 
legislature  may  possess  a  constitutional  right  to  create 
bank  incorporations,  yet  it  seems  very  clear  to  our  appre- 
hension that  the  doing  so  is  an  invasion  of  the  grand 
republican  principle  of  Equal  Rights— a  principle  which 
lies  at  the  bottom  of  our  constitution,  and  which,  in  truth, 
is  the  corner-stone  both  of  our  national  government,  and 
that  of  each  particular  state. 

Every  charter  of  incorporation,  we  have  said,  is,  to 
some  extent,  either  in  fact  or  in  practical  operation,  a 
monopoly  ;  for  these  charters  invariably  invest  those  upon 
whom  they  are  bestowed  with  powers  and  privileges  which 
are  not  enjoyed  by  the  great  body  of  the  people.  This 
may  be  done  by  merely  combining  larger  amounts  of 
capital  than  unincorporated  individuals  can  bring  into 
competition  with  the  chartered  institution  ;  but  the  end  is 
Vol.  L— 9 
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more  frequently  efieoted  bji.tl»  MtM  pa^attf^'aaj^rik 
proceaa  of  ezoDenting  tbe  dwitand  ftir  firm,  VMUUm 
y  to  which  the  reat  of  tho  oopnmiiBity  sn  aBfafw^  ori^ 
prohibiting  the  uRprivileged  individual  Dram  imlniBg 
into  competition  with  the  fcroored  creature  of  tha  laWk  ■, 
When  &  legislBtive  bodjr  laatniaa  tfaa  peopla  eiAo- 
tively  fromexerciMDg  thairiMtmal  ri|^t  of  pamqngA 
certain  branch  of  builnaa^  a*d  gitea  to'-particabif  iadU 
Tiduals  exclusive  panninian  'to  car^  on  that  buiMI^ 
they  Bttruredly  ire  guilty  «f  a  Ticfatioo  of  tba  repiihWaiM 
maxim  of  Equal  Rights,  whioli  BothiAg  but  tfaa  ptaisMk  - 
paramount  necesnty  ean  at  all  oiean.  Iliia  violatiaB 
ia  the  more  palpaUe,  whea  inaionitiai  an  giantid  ta  Hm 
few,  which  would  not  faavk  bean  eafoyed  by  diA  paofl^ 
had  their  natural  rights  never  been  reritriatad  by  h.w«  la 
Ae  case  of  Bank  incoiporatioiiB  aich  la  alaariy  tnia ; 
since  tboae  who  are  thua  privilegedare  protected  by  Ibair 
charters  b<nh  from  the  compotition  of  individuabi  and 
from  loss  to  any  greater  extent  than  the  amount  of  capi- 
tal Ihcy  may  ri»k  in  the  enteipriso — a  protection  which. 
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banking  business  is  specie  capital ;  yet  every  body  knows 
that  the  first  thing  a  bank  docs,  on  going  into  operation, 
(if  we  suppose  the  whole  capital  to  have  been  honestly 
paid  in,  which  is  very  far  from  bcung  always  the  case) 
is  to  lend  out  its  capital ;  and  the  profits  of  the  institu- 
tion do  not  commence  unti],  having  loaned  all  its  capital, 
it  begins  to  loan  its  credit  as  money. .  No  sot  of  men 
would  desire  a  bank  charter  merely  to  authorize  them  to 
lend 'their  money  capital  at  the  common  rate  of  interest ; 
for  they  would  have  no  difficulty  in  doing  that,  without 
a  charter,  and  without  incurring  the  heavy  expense  inci* 
dent  to  banking  business.  The  object  of  a  bank  charter 
is  to  enable  those  holding  it  to  lend  their  credit  at  interett^ 
and  to  lend  their  credit  too,  to  twice,  and  sometimes 
three  times,  the  amount  of  their  actual  capital.  In  re- 
turn,  then,  for  its  capital,  and  for  the  large  amount  of 
promissory  obligations  issued  on  the  credit  of  that  capi- 
tal, the  Bank  holds  nothing  but  the  liabilities  of  individual 
merchants  and  otlier  dealers.  It  must  be  evident  then 
that  its  capital  is  liable  to  all  the  fluctuations  and  acci- 
dents to  which  commercial  business  is  expose<l.  Its  in- 
tegrity de|)cnds  up9n  the  ability  of  its  dealers  punctually 
to  discharge  their  obligations.  Should  a  series  of  com. 
rncrcial  disasters  overwhelm  those  dealers,  the  capital  of 
the  Bank  is  lost,  and  the  bill  holder,  instead  of  money, 
finds  himself  possessed  of  a  mere  worthless  and  broken 
promise  to  f)ay. 

Let  us  trace  the  progress  of  a  new  banking  institution. 
Lf3t  us  imagine  a  knot  of  si)eculators  to  have  possessed 
thcmsclv(?s,  l)y  certain  acts  of  collusion,  bribery,  and  po- 
litical inariagoment,  of  a  bank  charter  ;  and  let  us  supjwse 
them  coinniencing  operations  under  their  corporate  privi- 
leges. They  begia^hy  lending  their  capital.  After  that, 
if  comiucrcial  busiuMs  is  active,  and  the  demand  for 
money  urgent,  they  tnko  care  to  put  as  many  of  their 
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notee  in  circulatidii  oi  p—ibfa.  FUr  cwfaik'ttisAMtf' 
very  well,  andtbe  Bulk  mUM  hrga  ^nfita.  Emy 
thing  seems  to  floun^ ;  ■JOTphintl  extend  their  oym 
tioDs;  they  hire  capusioDi  ttiMM,  inport  kq^  from 
abroad,  sell  to  oouotry  deelon  on  libeflL  tatme,  ^  Iha 
notes  of  those  dealem  dmaanlad,'  aod  extend  tbemeBhia 
■till  further.  Others  in  the  mBwiwfailei  edmidBtod  ij 
thia  BBine  appearance  of  «oiiimenueI  prapoitf,  bornnr 
money  (that  is  nolea)  from  thaBank,  and  embeifc  in  Mb 
terprisea  of  a  difieient  natnie.  liej  pnroheae-kitav 
build  houses,  set  railway  «ad  duud  -pifgecti  on  fbot^-  and 
every  thing  goes  oa  ■wimimngfy'.  The.  demand  Salt 
Ubour  is  abundant,  {Hvperty  of  att  kind*  rieat  in  pria%_ 
and  speculatorsmeet  eatdiotbar  in  tiwatra^aodanit  . 
in  their  anticipated  fortunes. 

But  by  and  by  thing*  take  a  difi^rent  turn,  Hm'  a> 
ports  of  the  country  (which  furnish  the  triie  ineaAire  of 
business)  are  found  to  fall  greatly  short  of  the  amoont 
due  abroad  for  foreign  fabrics,  and  a  large  balance  re* 
inpald.     The  iirsl  intimation  of  thia  is  tlie  rapid 
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their  operations,  are  forced  to  saspend  payment.  A  ru- 
mour of  the  amount  lost  by  the  Bank  in  consequence  of 
these  failures,  causes  confidence  in  its  solvency  to  be  im- 
paired, and  ^ing  threatened  with  a  run,  it  resorts  to  a 
still  more  .rapid  curtailment.  Then  follows  wider  de- 
rangement. One  commercial  house  after  another  becomes 
bankrupt,  and  finally  the  Bank  itself,  by  these  repeated 
losses  forced  to  discontinue  its  business,  closes  its  doors, 
and  hands  over  its  affairs  for  the  benefit  of  its  creditors. 
Who  are  its  creditors  ?  Those  who  hold  its  money^  that 
is,  its  ^* promises  topay,^^  On  investigation  it  is  discov- 
ered, most  likely,  that  the  whole  capital  of  the  institution 
has  been  absorbed  by  its  losses.  The  enormous  profits 
which  it  made  during  the  first  part  of  its  career,  had 
been  regularly  withdrawn  by  the  stockholders,  and  the 
deluded  creditor  has  nothing  hut  a  worthless  bit,of  engra- 
ved paper  to  show  for  the  valuable  consideration  which 
he  parted  with  for  what  lie  foolishly  imagined  money. 

What  we  have  here  stated  can  hardly  be  called  a  suppo- 
sititious case^t  is  a  true  history,  and  there  are  events 
within  the  memory  of  almost  every  reader  of  which  it  is 
a  narrative  almost  literally  correct. 

The  basis  of  our  banking  system,  then,  if  liable  to  be 
thus  easily  dissipated,  is  certainly  wrong.  Banks  should 
be  established  on  a  foundation  which  neither  panic  nor 
mismanagement,  neither  ignorance  nor  fraud,  could  de- 
stroy. The  bill-holder  should  always  be  secure,  what- 
ever  might  become  of  the  stock-holdcr.  That  which  is 
received  as  money,  and  which  is  designed  to  pass  from 
hand  to  hanrl  as  such,  should  not  be  liable  to  change  into 
worthless  paper  in  the  transition. 

A  very   important  objection  incident  to  the  banking 

system  of  this  country  is  liie  demoralizing  efiect  wliich  it 

exercises  on  society.     It  is  a  matter  of  the  utmost  notori- 

ety  tiiat  bank  charters  arc  in  freijucnt  instances  obtained 

9* 
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^  practices  of  tlic  most  outrageous  corruption.  They 
x:  c-iiiicrivctl  in  a  wild  spirit  of  speculation ;  they  are 
(iiiiilit  iiiiii  cxistonce  through  the  instrumcntolity  of  bri- 
it\  iLiiil  iniri^riit;;  El n rl  tlicy  exercise  over  the  community 
ii:  iiiD.st  iin^^aliiiary  inllucncc,  encouruging  men  of  busi- 
;'ss  Id  Inin^cijiiil  llic  )>ro{>cr  liniilH  of  credit,  and  fosler- 
ig  a  p'lLi.Tul  mid  fevm^h  thimt  fur  wraltli,  prompting 
It'  iiiiiitl  lu  M'l.'k  ii  liy  uliierthan  the  hfriti mate  means  of 
[iiii'>l,  |>uiii'iil  imlusirt',  and  prudent  enterprise.  Let 
iiy  iii^m  »lii..' liNs  liud  un  upportuiiity  of  oteervinfr  the 
lli'i'l  1)1'  iiithiiliii'Lii^  a  Ixiqking  imtlitulion,  into  a  qtiict 
[iimln  luu  11.  Ill)  till-  mural  cliaracti-r  uf  (he  inliabitants, 
ii>u<;i'  liir  Lijiisi  If  if  tliis  is  not  true.  Let  any  man, 
IniM!  Iiiii.«lidi;c:  i'niili]..'s  him  to  coiitnist  n  jwrtiun  of  our 
uiitilry  « Jiiri'  Iniiiks  art-  few,  with  anullier  where  they 
n-  niniuTiitis,  iiiiswcr  if  it  ia  not  true.  Lot  luiy  man 
"lii'si-  im-mniy  fxtoiicis  so  far  liac.k  lliat  lie  ran  ciimpare 
ic:  |ur^i  III  -ijili-  iilMicicIv  will]  wliiit  il  wtis  in  [lif  [iinc  of 
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lations  miscany — whose  airy  castle  of  credit  is  suddenly 
overtumedy  burying  hundreds  of  industrious  mechanics 
and  labourers  under  its  ruins — such  a  man  would  once 
have  been  execrated ;  he  is  now  pitied ;  while  our  cen- 
sure and  contempt  is  transferred  to  tliose  who  are  the  vic- 
tims of  liis  fraudful  schema. 

For  its  political  e^cct,  not  less  than  moral*,  our  bank  ^ 
system  deserves  to  be  opposed.  It  is  essentially  an  aris-  ^ 
tocratic  institution.  It  bands  the  wealthy  together,  holds 
out  to  them  a  common  motive,  animates  them  with  a  com- 
mon sentiment,  and  inflates  their  vanity  with  notions  of 
superior  power  and  greatness.  The  bank  system  is 
maintained  out  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor ;  and 
its  operation  is  to  degrade  them  in  their  political  rightSf 
as  much  as  they  are  degraded  in  a  pecuniary  respect, 
by  the  accident  of  fortune.  Its  tendency  is  to  give  ex- 
clusive political,  as  well  as  exclusive  money  privileges  to 
the  rich.  It  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  spirit  of  our  con- 
stitution and  the  genius  of  the  people.  It  is  silently,  but 
rapidly,  undermining  our  institutions )  it  falsifies  our  grand 
boast  of  political  equality  ;  it  is  building  up  a  privileged 
order,  who,  at  no  distant  day,  unless  the  whole  system  be  ^ 
changed,  will  rise  in  triumph  on  the  ruins  of  democracy. 

Even  now,  how  completely  we  are  monopoly-governed !  x^ 
how  completely  we  are  hemmed  in  on  every  side,  how 
we  arc  cabined,  cribb'd,  confined,  by  exclusive  privi- 
legp*i  I  Not  a  road  can  be  opened,  not  a  bridge  can  be 
built,  not  a  canal  can  be  dug,  but  a  charter  of  exclusive 
privileges  must  be  granted  for  the  purpose.  The  sum 
and  substance  of  our  whole  legislation  is  the  granting  of 
monopolies.  The  bargaining  and  trucking  away  char- 
tered privileges  is  the  whole  business  of  our  law  makers. 
The  people  of  this  great  state  fondly  imagine  that  they 
govern  themselves  ;  but  they  do  not !  Tiiey  are  led  about 
by  the  unseen  but  strong  bands  of  chartered  companies* 
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Tlicy  arc  fastened  down  by  the  minute  hul  effectual  fot- 
ItTK  of  bnnkini;  inHtUutiona.  They  are  governed  by 
blink  liirrclors,  Imnk  Ktockholdora,  and  Irank  minions. 
They  nri'  under  the:  intluoncc  of  a  jiower  whose  name  ia 
Legion — Ihcv  nre  tmiler  the  intlurncc  of  iMink  monopo- 
lies, will)  uliu.-(  of  n^:M1ciate  nnd  itiilHirdinnlc  ngcnl!i,lhG 
other  ini-ur|KiriilL'it  companies,  ilcpcnihnp;  on  t>ank  assist- 
ance tor  llieir  [iii-ans  of  ojH-ration.  Thcsu  evil  inlluenccs 
ar<:  sciiilcrei!  lliriiii[Thi>iil  onr  community,  in  cverj'  quar- 
ter of  the  filiile.  Tliey  give  thi;  tone  (o  oiir  meetings  ; 
they  ii;inic  our  [-nnillilntcs  for  the  legiislalure ;  they  so- 
cure  their  cli.Ttiori ;  ilicy  control  tlicm  when  elected, 

WliiilllicTi  is  the  remedy  for  the  evil  T  Do  away  with 
our  bu<l  liank  system ;  re{K!al  uiir  unjust,  unsahitary,  un. 
deiiiocrnlic  reslMinin^  law ;  ami  e.-taMiah,  in  its  stead, 
sonii'  liiw,  the  snle  oliji'Cl  of  whieh  shrill  Im:  to  provide  the 
communilv  with  seeiirily  ii:raiiist  fniiiil.  We  hoiw,  in. 
deed.  1o  -oe  the  .Ir.y  whl-n  UnikinK,  like  any  ..llier  nicr- 
sinc'ss  ^vill  he   left  to  rr-iihili-  iUi:}/ ;   ivhen  the 
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ing  into  banking  business  shall  be  required  to  lodge  with 
some  officer  designated  in  the  law,  real  estate,  or  other  j 
approved  security,  to  the  full  amount  of  the  notes  which  ^ 
he  might  desire  to  issue ;  and  to  secure,  that  this  amount 
should  never  be  exceeded,  it  might  be  provided  that  each 
particular  note  should  be  authenticated  by  the  signature 
of  the  comptroller,  or  other  officer  entrusted  with  the  busi- 
ness. Another  clause  might  state  suitable  provisions  for 
having  the  securities  re-appraised,  from  time  to  time,  so 
that  bill  holders  might  be  sure  that  sufficient  unalienable 
property  was  always  pledged  for  the  redemption-  of  the 
paper  currency  founded  upon  that  basis.  Banking,  es- 
tablished on  this  foundation,  would*  be  liable  to  none  of  j 
the  evils  arising  •  from  panic ;  for  each  holder  of  a  note 
would,  in  point  of  fact,  hold  a  title-deed  of  property  to 
the  full  vahie  of  its  amount.  It  would  not  be  liable  to 
the  revulsions  which  follow  overtrading,  and  which  every 
now  and  then  spread  such  dismay  and  ruin  through  com- 
mercial  communities ;  for  when  bankers  are  left  to 
manage  their  own  business,  each  for  himself,  they  would 
watch  the  course'  of  trade,  and  limit  their  discounts  ac- 
cordingly ;  because  if  they  extended  them  beyond  the 
measure  of  the  legitimate  business  of  the  country,  they 
would  be  sure  that  their  notes  would  return  upon  them  in 
demand  for  the  precious  metals,  thus  forcing  them  to 
part  with  their  profits,  in  order  to  purchase  silver  and 
gold  to  answer  such  demand. 

But  much  as  we  desire  to  see  the  wretched,  insecure, 
and,  in  a  political  view,  dangerous  banking  system  su. 
percedod  by  the  more  honest  and  equal  plan  we  have 
suggested,  we  would  by  no  means  be  considered  as  the 
advocates  of  sudden  or  capricious  change.  All  reforma- 
tions of  the  currency — all  legislation,  the  tendency  of  ■ 
which  is  to  disturb  the  relations  of  value,  should  be  slow, 
well  considered  and  gradual.     In  this  hasty  and  unpre- 
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meditated  article,  wb  han  g^biiMd  at  Un  a 
we  desire  niRy  ere  long  t>k»  Uw  phca  of  ttis  pi«MI 
<aie,  and  have  rapidlj  adVmtod  to  mom  of  tfaa  nuoM 
which  lender  the  cliaiiga  BMtrable.  .  Bat  «•  a  fint  riefi 
towards  the  consumRiatiaiit  wa  ahoold  virfi  flw  lafUt' 
turc  to  do  nothing  ifiora  at  pTeMnt  than  natniu  the  BBoa 
Vof  notes  under  five  dollBn,'-aad  lefnao  to  ebntsr  Kn^  ' 
more  banks.  The.pe^ile.'deiiiBBdit,aiid  va:doiMtthaik 
that  the  public  sentiment  u  in  fcroor  of  any  SMlBtiaJff*^ 
diate  reformatioB.  Aa  to  tin  pn^wctiTB  ItgiJifin^  - 
which  is  prt^MMed  1^  vmoB,  m  tUiik  it,  aatUtpafaliaua 
and  uawiae.  We  would  not  taba  adnnthgo^of  taj  flat- 
sent  movement  of  the  pufalie  miitd  Jo  baton  a  Inr  i^|MI 
the  state,  which  public  MiiUiaaat  may  DotcRorwaida  ^^ 
tain.  Hie  same  influence  ofpabHc  opiuon  wUsh^ii 
now  about  to  lead  to  the  long-desired  _y£nl  IKg  ill  Bok 
reform,  will  be  potent  in  carrying  on  the  refonnatkin  to 
the  desired  conclusion.  A  good  ninxim,  and  one  wlu^ 
it  will  be  well  to  he  governed  by  in  this  matter.  Is  feilimm 
hnte. 
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adopted  towards  the  free  people  of  this  Republic  the 
same  language  which  the  Feudal  Barons  and  the  des- 
pot who  contested  with  them  the  power  of  oppressing  the 
people,  used  towards  their  serfs  and  villains,  as  they  were 
opprobiously  called. 

These  would-be  lordlingq  of  the  Paper  Dynasty,  cannot 
or  will  net  perceive,  that  there  is  some  difference  in  the 
situiction  and  feelings  of  the  people  of  the  United  States, 
and  those  of  the  despotic  governments  of  Europe.  They 
forget  that  at  this  moment  our  people,  we  mean  emphatic 
cally  the  class  which  labours  with  its  own  hands,  is  in 
possession  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  property  and  intelli- 
gence of  this  country,  ay,  ten  times  over,  than  all  the 
creatures  of  the  paper  credit  system  put  together.  This 
property  is  indeed  more  widely  and  equally  distributed  ^ 
among  the  people  than  among  the  phantoms  of  the. paper 
system,  and  so  much  the  better.  And  as  to  their  intelli- 
gence, let  any  mun  talk  with  them,  and  if  he  does  not 
learn  something  it  is  his  own  fault.  They  are  as  well 
acquainted  with  the  rights  of  person  and  property,  and 
have  as  just  a  regard  for  them,  as  the  most  illustrious 
lordling  of  the  scrip  nobility.  And  why  should  they 
not  1  Wlio  and  wliat  are  the  great  majority  of  the  weal- 
thy people  of  this  city — we  may  say  of  this  country  ? 
Are  they  not  (wc  say  it  not  in  dit«paragcment,  but  in 
higii  coRiincndatioD)  are  they  not  men  who  began  the 
world  cuiupurativcly  poor  with  ordinary  education  and 
ordijmry  means  ?  And  what  should  make  them  so  much 
wiser  tiian  their  neighbours?  Is  it  because  they  live  in 
better  style,  ride  in  carriages,  and  have  more  money — or 
at  least  more  credit  than  their  poorer  neighbours  ?  Does 
a  man  become  wiser,  stronger,  or  more  virtuous  and  patri- 
otic, because  he  has  a  fme  house  over  his  head  ?  Does 
he  love  his  country  the  better  because  he  has  a  Freucli 
cook,  and  a  box  at  the  opera  ?    Or  does  he  grow  more 
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learned,  logical  and  profound  by  iatonse  study  of  tl 
book,  ledger,  bills  of  exclionge,  bank  promiaes,  s 
of  hand  1  ...■-■■' 

or  all  thecountriM  ooflnftoaaf  thsoudv  ar^i* 
erer  existed  on  (he  fsMof  tha  earth,  tinaia  tfaaoae  «kan 
the  claims  of  wealth  aad  aiiatodiacy  aiv  ths  iDBatflB* 
fbnnded,  absurd  -and  ridicalooa.  With  no  dajpi  to  hk 
reditary  distinctiona ;  widi  no  exclwTa  li^^ooift 
what  they  derive  from  monopoliea,  and  bo  powor  of  pn^ 
petuating  their  eatatea  in  their  poaterilf «  the  ■^"■^f*'n 
of  aristocratic  ain  and  olaima  i>  iupmiMlj  'ijiliilliaii. 
To-morrow  they  theaaelfoa  may  be-  baggan  tfr  ingbt 
they  know,  or  at  all  flTeata  Ifaair  ehildraa  mtij  beeopa 
ao.  Their  posteri^  in  Ota  newd  gvoantioa  wJU  hsn 
to  b^a  the  world  again,  and  worii  for  •  liriag  aadid 
dtnr  fbre&thers.  And  yet  the  nKxnent  a  man  bqeOMV 
rich  among  ua,  he  seta  up  for  wtodom — he  despisea  die 
poor  and  ignorant — he  sets  up  for  patriotism  :  he  is  your 
only  man  who  has  a  stake  in  the  cooununity,  and  tbar^ 
fore  Ibe  only  one  who  ought  to  have  a  voice  in  the  elate. 
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community,  and  of  course  exclusively  monopolize  patriot- 
ism. 

But  let  us  ask  what  and  where  is  the  danger  of  a  com- 
bination of  the  labouring  classes  in  vindication  of  their 
political  principles,  or  in  defence  of  their  menaced- rights  ? 
Have  they  not  the  right  to  act  in  concert,  when  their  op-  ^ 
ponents  act  in  concert )     Nay,  is  it  not  their  bounden 
duty  to  combine  against  the  only  enemy  they  have  to  fear  \ 
as  yet  in  this  free  country,  nM>nopoly  and  a  great  paper  \ 
system  that  grinds  them  to 'the  dusti      Truly  this  is 
strange  republican  doctrine,  and  this  is  a  strange  repuUi- 
can  country,  where  men  cannot  unite  in  'one  common 
effort,  in  one  common  cause,  without  rousing  the  cry  of 
danger  to  the  rights  of  person  and  property.     Is  not  this 
a  government  of  the  people,  founded  on  the  rights  of  the 
people,  and  instituted  for  the  express  object  of  guarding 
them   against    the    encroachments   and  usurpations  of 
power  ?    And  if  they  are  not  permitted  the  possession  of 
common  interest ;  the  exercise  of  a  common  feeling  ;  if 
they  cannot  combine  to  resist   by  constitutional  means, 
these  encroachments ;  to  what  purpose  were  they  declar- 
ed free  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage  in  the  choice  of 
rulers,  and  tlie  making  of  laws  ? 

And  what  we  ask  is  the  power  against  which  the  peo. 
pie,  not  only  of  this  country,  but  of  almost  all  Europe,  are 
called  upon  to  array  themselves,  and  the  encroachment 
on  their  righti^,  they  are  summoned  to  resist  ?  Is  it  not 
emphatically,  the  power  of  monopoly,  and  the  encroach, 
ments  of  corporate  privileges  of  every  kind,  which  the 
cupidity  of  the  rich  engenders  to  the  injury  of  the  poor? 

It  was  to  guard  against  the  encroachments  of  power, 
the  insatiate  ambition  of  wealth  that  this  government  was 
instituted,  by  the  people  themselves.  But  the  objects 
which  call  for  the  peculiar  jealousy  and  watchfulness  of 
the  people,  are  not  now  what  they  once  were.  The  cau- 
VoL.  I 10 
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tions  of  the  early  writers  in  f&vour  of  the  HberUes  of  mnn., 
kind,  have  in  some  measure  become  obsolete  and  inappli. 
cable.  We  are  nienitceil  by  our  old  enemies,  avarice  nod 
ambition,  under  B  new  name  and  form.  The  tjTsnt  is 
changed  from  a  steer-clad  fctidat  liaron,  or  a  minor  des- 
pot,  at  the  head  bf  tbountdi  et  nttma  ftDiMmM,«ft  a 
mighty  civil  gentleoua,  Wbe  OOMM  ■■^■■ffl*^  MidliMini 
te  the  people  with  a  qidl  behiMd.Ua  Mr,  :«t  fl«  ka*4^' 
countleoi  miUionsofnagnifloBBtpraMuM.'  IIm«Makli 
to  make  every  body  lioh ;  "ha  pcfwuMi  to  panailiwiHlh 
gold  ;  and  he  pnmiiMa  to  pay.  Id  ritocfl|ribMri»ap 
of  promisea,'  Hewffl  di»  Wwkhw^  aw^  Mmwwt  iMM 
wen  or  beard  of,  piOridMl  tefaopfe  irS  tm^itMrVtm. 
to  make  his  prmniaM^  wind  to  rilm  wa^fM,  tad  fHHik 
labour,  and  grant  him  the  exdonve  beaefitoiof  aD  te 
great  btesainga  he  intends  to  confer  on  tiMm.  Ha  i»  lh» 
■ly,  selfiafi,  graspiog  and  iatatimble  tyivnt,  the  people  are 
now  to  guard  against.  AooMcaifTRATKD  xonT  rowxt; 
a  usurper  in  the  disguise  of  a  benefactor ;  an  agent  eater. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  PENSIONERS. 

[Pnm  the  Evening  Powt  of  Dee.  8, 1834.] 

In  the  proceedings  of  the  Boaidof  Assifltant  AUermen, 
on  Monday  evening  last,  as  reported  in  the  morning  pa- 
pers,  and  copied  into  this  journal,  there  occurred  the  fol- 
lowing, passage : 

^  Assistant  Alderman  Tallmadge  moved  that  the  Board 
now  take  up  the  report  of  the  special  committee,  relative 
to  the  relief  of  the  surviving  Revolutionary  soldiers  re- 
siding in  the  city  and  county  of  New- York.  When  the 
last  Pension  List  was  made  out,  the  number  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seven— but  some,  since  then,  had 
left  the  city,  and  others  had  joined  the  companions  of 
their  youth,  in  the  cold  and  quiet  grave,  so  that  the  num- 
ber left  is  less  than  one  hundred.  He  moved  that  one 
hundred  dollars  be  paid  out  of  the  city  treasury  on  the 
Ist  January  next,  to  every  surviving  officer  and  soldier 
of  the  revolution  in  the  city  and  county  of  New- York, 
now  receiving  a  pension,  provided  the  number  does  not 
exceed  one  hundred.  He  accompanied  it  by  an  eloquent 
appeal,  in  which  he  showed,  that  while  we  are  rejoicing 
at  the  victories  of  the  revolution,  we  should  not  forget 
those  in  their  old  age  who  achieved  them.'' 

Mr.  Tallmadge  chose,  beyond  all  question,  a  very  fine 
theme,  for  the  exercise  of  his  oratorical  powers,  if  he  pos- 
sesses any ;  and  if  we  are  to  believe  the  reporters  of  the 
morning  papers,  there  is  not  a  stupid  dolt  in  either  board 
of  the  city  council  who  does  not  evince  the  eloquence  of 
a  Tully  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth,  and  drawls  and 
stammers  out  a  few  sentences  of  ungrammatical  gib- 
berish. Whether  Assistant  Alderman  Tallmadge's 
oratory   is  of  this   stamp   or  not  we    do  not  profess 
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to  know,   aa  we 
the  gentlemen. 
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never  bad  the  happiness  of  beari 
»  seeing  him,  or  baviog  any 
munion  with  him,  direct  or  indirect,  of  any  sort 
kind  wbatever.  We  an '  hamA-  to  NnifpH  kijr«ffa|V 
that  his  forensic  powen  an  of*  4ugfa  oidarj^  tewed* 
■rat  know  in  whxt  Wej  '•i 
his  wiU  nnd  uiyottifiiUa 
ed,  with  a  aingle  exceptioo,  the  iiBMiiinoee  wpyt  ^ 
the  whole  Board  <a  Aaiiituit  AMennen.  Thm  euik'ef.- 
the  man  who  TOted  in  tfai  aegUin  oi^it  tehewelMaB- 
giren.  He  denrni  endit  fcr  hia  iadap^tea^i  '4e 
Aeaemw  credit  for  hia  fidelity  te Ui . eooatitiMate {  hy'  . 
doBerreB  credit  for  not  mffM^  hia  namowo  aea«e-.«jiii> 
cofumon  honeaty  to  be  awept  emj  by  t^  tomaC  ^ 
Aflaiatant  Aiderman  'I^hBadge'a''eloqiMnteppwJI*  '. 

Let  us  reflect  a  moment  what  this  propaaitioe  ia  #hitb 
the  Board  of  Aaaistant  Aldermen  have,  with  thia  atn^ 
exception,  unanimously  adopted.  Why  to  give  away 
ten  tbouaaad  dollars  of  the  people's  money  to  such  of  the 
ivolutionary   ponsioncrg  as  residn  in   the  city  of  Nt-< 
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rendered  to  this  oountry,  and  to  the  cause  of  human  lib- 
erty throughout  the  worid,  by  those  brave  and  heroic 
men  who  achieved  our  national  independence.  Doubt- 
less many,  very  many  of  theia:i,  entered  into  that  contest 
with  no  higher  motives  than  animate  the  soldier  in  every 
contest,  for  whatsoever  ol:ject  undertaken — whether  in 
defence  of  liberty  or  to  destroy  it.  But  the  glorious  re- 
sult has  spread  a  halo  around  all  who  had  any  share  in 
achieving  it,  and  they  will  go  down  together  in  history, 
to  the  latest  hour  of  time,  as  a  band  of  disinterested,  ex. 
alted,  incorruptible  and  invincible  patriots.  This  is  the 
light  in  which  their  sons,  at  least,  the  inheritors  of  their 
precious  legacy  of  freedom,  ought  to  view  them ;  and 
they  never,  while  a  single  hero  of  that  band  remains,  can 
be  exonerated  from  the  obligations  of  gratitude  which 
they  owe.  But  we  would  not,  on  that  account,  authorize 
any  usurpation  of  power  by  our  public  servants,  under 
the  pretence  of  showing  the  gratitude  of  the  community 
to  the  time-worn  veterans  of  the  revolutionary  war. — 
Every  man  ought  to  be  his  own  almoner,  and  not  suffer 
those  whom  he  has  elected  for  far  different  purposes,  to 
squander  the  funds  of  the  public  chest,  at  any  rate,  and 
on  any  object  which]  may  seem  |to  them  deserving  of 
sympathy.  The  precedent  is  a  wrong  one,  and  is  doubly 
wrong,  inasmuch  as  the  general  regard  for  those  for 
whoso  benefit  this  stretch  of  power  is  exerted,  may  lead 
men  to  overlook  the  true  character  of  the  unwarrantable 
assumption. 

Let  ten  thousand — let  fifty  thousand  dollars  be  given 
by  our  city  to  the  revolutionary  veterans  who  are  closing 
their  useful  lives  in  the  bosom  of  this  community  ;  but  let 
it  be  given  to  them  without  an  infringement  of  those  sa- 
cred rights  which  they  battled  to  establish.  If  the  public 
feeling  would  authorize  such  a  donation  as  Mr.  Tall- 
madge  exerted  his  <<  eloquence  "  in  support  of,  that  same 
10* 


ili  roLiTicxi,  ivBiiijrflj   or 

feeling  woald  pronipt  atn  e 

to  itnake  a  perMnUl  t 

should  properiy  and  adhtfwpmk  tiia  g 
York  tovBrda  the  Tsoeiabla  faitiob  m 
the  tax-payer,  who  would  Ulnridly  e 
ol^t,  in  a  proper  wmy,  nwy  yny  HtonDy  obgeot toMr. 
Talbnadge  'hruirting  hik  fakad  iato  hii  pottet,  ud  iqi^ 
ing  hoa  to  give  for  what  aqd  towboAi^it-aldqoeqtfia. 
tiemaii  pleasea.  Jf  the  flity  owm  u  nnbgniinlad 
amount,  not  of  gratitndei  botgf  moooy'^tbtiiBinwIiiUdai 
aiy  peacioDera,  let  it  b«  paid  by  tin  OMdoHB  Coadi^ 
and  let  Mr.  Tallnwdgn  ba  m  ajognpnt  w  ha  plww%  »  pa 
he  can  bo,  in  auppwt  of  Aa  lypwyialiBP.  B«f>ll)M4 
t«king  can  of  our  peraivii  aad  our  pnp«ty,  Am  hm> 
tiona  neither  of  .Aur.city  goraranieBt,  nor  of  oar  alate 
government,  nor  of  our  national  goTeraraen^  ii'i  liwl 
Wc  hope  to  Bee^he  day  when  the  people  will  jealooaly 
watch  and  indignantly  punish  every  violation  of  thii 
|>rinciple. 

Thot  what   wc  have  hcff   written  does  i 
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Oppose  this  plan  of  a  public  donation,  for  any  other  than 
public  and  sufficient  reasons.  But  viewing  it  as  an  at- 
tempt to  exercise  a  power  which  the  ptepie  never  meant 
to  confer  upon  their  servants,  we  should  be  wanting  in 
those  qualities  of  which  this  donation  is  intended  to  ex- 
press the  sense  of  the  community,  if  we  did  not  oppose 
it.  We  trust  the  resolution  will  not  pass  the  upper 
Board. 


PROTECTION  OF  COMMERCIAL  INTERESTS. 

[Fr9m  th9  Evening  Poit,  Dee.  13, 18^4.] 

The  resolution  offered  by  Mr.  Morgan,  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  on  Tuesday  last,    instructing    the 
Committee  on  Commerce  to  inquire  into  the  expediency 
of  obliging  all  masters  of  vessels  trading  south  of  the 
equator  to  take  at  least  two  apprentices  with  them,  does 
not  embrace  a  sufficiently  extensive  range  of  inquiry. 
Ought  not  that  Committee,  or  other  appropriate  ones, 
standing  or  special,  to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of 
obliging  all  shipwrights  to  have  a  certain  number  of  ap- 
prentices, <<  as  a  means  of  benefitting  the  commercial  in- 
terests of  the  United  States  ?"     The  art  of  ship-building 
is  certainly  a  very  important  one  to  our  'commercial  in- 
terests, quite  as   much  so   as  the  art  of  navigating  the 
southern  ocean  and  catching  whales  and  seals.     Then 
again,  there  is  the  rope-making  business,  which  is  also 
important.     If  that  art  should  be  lost,  our  <<  commercial 
interests"  would  cut  but  a  sorry  figure.     Ought  we  not, 
therefore,  to  guard  against  so  great  a  calamity,  oblige 
ropemakers  to  educate  a  certain  number  of  apprentices  ? 
We  should  have  few  sailors  if  we  had  no  ropes.     The 
raising  of  hemp,  and   the   manufacture  of  canvass,  are 
both  important  to  our  ^  commercial  interests."    Con- 


gras  iwd  periiaps  bettor  look  vat  Oit-ttanwg  if  hM^ 
nisen  and  caitnM  inaaii&atnMS.do 


by  timely  paaeing  a  U«  ihligiag  all  aa^  mglgii  te 
these  pumiiti  to  take  approitiaei ;  fbr  m  wmm  kNffA ' 
of  but  one  ship  that  coald  lie  iqpott  •  wind  mti  liito 
beadway  without  canm^  aad-tfanv  U  notHkely  te  h* 
Hsother,  unleea,  indecid^  ataaminiglrt  aqipty  fin  fhpe>«f 
canrasa ;  and  then  the  law  wooU  tfiiy  Iibtc  to  be  MAi . 
tied  eo  Bs  to  transfer  the.appnntioea  .orcr  to  the  'atom 
engineer.  If  Mr.  Morgas  begin*  upon  ■ftiM  &maf  a^  . 
tern,  and  ia  for  doing  everything  by  lagi4afieBi  ha  Jvwt- 
not  stop  at  south  sea  Mp  ^ipBuittfaa.  A  irida  Ul  ■• 
open  before  him.  Wbon  be  aooai  to  espirtiito  «t  Inga 
in  it,  however;  he  nmy  dianee  to  diauui;w  flaite  ^a 
started  on  a  wrong  principle, — that  the  old  aotioW  ef 
government  bounty,  protection,  prohibition  and  coenMB 
in  mattere  of  trade,  are  totally  exploded  by  the  wiaeat 
men  and  deepest  thinkers  of  the  age, — that  F"«"Vi'H* 
have  discovered  at    last  that  they  are ."  governed  too 
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exception,  so  far  as  we  have  observed,  admit  that  his 
statement  of  the  question  at  issue  between  the  two  gov- 
ernments is  exceedingly  lucid  and  accurate,  and  that  the 
conduct  of  France  deserves  all  the  reprehension  it  has  re- 
ceived.     But  constrained,  either  by  the  force  of  habit,  or 
the  force  of  political  malignity,  to  oppose  the  Executive 
at  all  hazards  and  on  al^  subjects,  there  are  many  prints 
that  assail  his  proposed  measure  of  reprisals  with  a  bitter- 
ness  which  could  hardly  be  exceeded  if  France  were 
wholly  in  the  right,  and  the  mere  suggestion  of  a  course 
by  no  means  belligerant  were  an  actual  declaration  of 
war.     The  spectacle  of  so  considerable  a  portion  of  the 
press  of  a  free  and  enlightenisd  country  attacking  the 
Chief  Magistrate  with  the  utmost  vindictiveness,  for 
simply  recommending  measures  which  he  deoms  called 
for  alike  by  regard  for  the  long-deferred  rights  of  plun- 
dered citizens,  and  by  the  claims  of  national  honour, 
would  create  emotions  of  a  painful  kind,  had  not  our  vo- 
cation long  since  accustomed  us  to  sec  partisan  writers 
lose  all  sense  of  patriotism  in  the  engrossing  sentiment 
of  hostility  to  the  exalted  man  <<  who  has  filled  the  mea- 
sure of  his  country's  glory."     As  it  is,  we  view  the  efier- 
vescence  of  their  rancour  with  a  feeling  near  akin  to  in- 
difference ;  and  indeed  it  is  an  employment  not  wholly 
without  amusement  to  watch  the  straits  to  which  they 
are  reduced,  in  order  to  give  some  colour  of  reason  to 
the  violent  invectives  they  pour  out  upon  General  Jack- 
son's  head. 

One  tribe  of  opponents,  determined  to  consider  the 
suggested  measure  of  reprisals  as  tantamount  to  a  declar- 
ation of  war,  straightway  fall  to  counting  the  costs,  and 
graduate  the  wickedness  of  the  proposal  by  a  scale  of 
dollars  and  cents.  These  ready  reckoners,  with  a  facility 
of  calculation  surpassing  that  of  Zerah  Colburn,  have 
ascertained  the  exact  expense  of  war,  which  they  set 
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down  at  fi(^  milUaiMof  4dUn: 

at  the  Praaidetit  for  hii  atomou  .       _    _      . 

to  spend  ^ty  milllopi  ftctlwiMOVMy-df  flnl 

they  acknowledge,  ho*  Umtad  at  ytf^f  imHf,    Ow  JM- 

tional  forbearaaoe,  thejr.ant.oUifipd  tp  ooofiam  by  btot 

shown  in  en  exemplary  dagne,  l^mighavt  thf  fMim: 

coutae  of  a  most  protzaclad  ud  paqdeuagaig^tiBtHK^ 

and  when  that  negotiatku^t  Uit  tenainated  ik  a  ttmtj%-- 

by  which  .tbespoiler  of  our  conunana  and  tba  jjtmdtnf 

of  OUT  ciliz«D8  agreed  to  psx.o*  '■mJc  matfijOmMmmH 

rifled  from  us  many  yean,  befu^  ani  aot  ana  Jliv( 

amount  without  the  contfeMum,  oa  oar  part;  of  oaamtf^ 

cial  advantages  which  i^  bad  no-  right  to-  <Ub^  tfHf 

admit  that  to  vitdate  Miah  i  tttmty,  in  th«  froa  «f  al 

honourable  obligations  which 

faith  with  BDDther,  is  a  degree  of  perfidy  that  it  wodU 

difficult  to  characterise  by  too  strong  a  term.     But  ARy 

millions  of  dollars  1 — there  is  the  rub-     The  phantom  of 

that  large  sum  of  money  haunts  their 

inderstaDcling  !     To  si>end  fifly  milli 
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entertain  of  the  conduct  of  those  men  who  **  plunged  this 
country  in  all  the  horrors  of  war"  on  account  of  a  pre- 
amble, to  use  Mr.  Webster's  explanation  of  the  matter. 
We  allude  to  the  authors  of  our  revolution.  It  has  never 
been  supposed  that  they  counted  on  making  a  great  deal 
of  money  by  the  enterprise.  They  pledged  their  lives, 
their  fortunes  and  their  sacred  honour  on  the  issue — and 
life  and  fortune  many  of  them  forfeited ;  but  none  of 
them  their  honour  !  They  entered  into  that  contest  ex* 
pecting  to  endure  great  hardships,  to  make  great  sacri. 
fices,  to  expend  vast  treasures,  and  for  what  ?  Not  for  the 
purposes  of  acquiring  fifty  millions  of  dollars  from  Eng. 
land,  or  five  millions ;  but  for  the  simple  acknowledgment 
of  an  abstract  principle.  It  was  enough  for  them  that  the 
principle  of  liberty  was  invaded.  They  did  not  wait 
until  the  conisequences  of  the  aggression  should  call  for 
resistance.  They  thought,  as  Mr.  Webster  has  truly  and 
eloquently  represented  (though  for  an  unhallowed  pur- 
pose !)  that  ^  whether  the  consequences  be  prejudicial  or 
not,  if  there  be  an  illegal  exercise  of  power,  it  is  to  be 
resisted." 

«  We  are  not  to  wait"  (let  us  borrow  the  language  of 
a  man  whose  words  have  the  weight  of  law  with  the 
opponents  of  the  Pccsident)  <«  till  great  public  mischiefs 
come ;    till  the  government  is  overthrown ;  or  liberty 
itself  put  in  extreme  jeopardy.     We  should  not  be  worthy 
sons  of  our  fathers,  were  we  so  to  regard  great  questions 
affecting  the  general  freedom.     Thfxso  fathers  accom- 
plished the  Revolution  on  a  strict  question  of  principle. 
The  Parliament  of  Groat  Britain  asserted  a  ri"^ht  to  tax 
the  colonies  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  and  it  was  precisely 
on  this  question  that  they  made  the  Revolution  turn. 
The  amount  of  taxation  was  trifling,  but  the  claim  itself 
was  inconsistent  with  liberty  ;  and  that  was,  in  their  eyes 
enough.    It  was  against  the  recital  of  on  act  of  Parlia- 
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ment,  nther  Aan  • 

ftctmenta,  that  tbey-lood  tp  uma,  ■•  Ikaj In 

against  a  preamUB.' '  -  Hmjt  faa^  a 

a  declaration.      Tbey  powad  oiit,tb«*'i 

ttteir  blood  like  water,  in  «  o 

assertion,  which  those  IBM  sigaowoit  aad  nt*. iMi 

acboded  in  the  prindptea  of  ciTil-Uhartf,  wadd  havVMi 

garded  as  barren  phraseology,  or  man  paiiia  of'  Mvlfc 

On  this  questinn  <tf  p|uioi|Aek  « 

yet  alsr  off,  Umj  niaed  tbeir  flkg  i 

which,  for  purpoeea-of  IvnigB  oonqoMt ud  idjagMifl 


•w 


Rome,  in  the  hei^  of  her  gtory,  is  adt  lor  be'a 
a  Power  which  has  dotted  onr  the  BBftee-«f  f 
globe  with  her  poasessnoe  and  mUitBiy  porfp 
morning  drum-beat,  fdlowing  Aesm^and  I 
pany  with  the  hours,  circles  tiie  eaitii  daily  iritk  « 
continuous  and  unbroken  strain   of  the  martid  -sue  • 
England." 
Such  was  the  cause  iot  which  our  fathers  fbo^t,  ai 
ich  the  power  willi  which  they  battled.     They  ■ 
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the  prospect  of  strife  with  a  foreign  nation,  wkich,  after 
having  despoiled  our  citizens,  and  trifled  with  our  gov- 
ernment, through  long  years  of  patient  intercession,  has 
at  last  capped  the  climax  of  indignity  by  the  grossest  in. 
suit  which  can  be  ofiered  to  a  aovereign  people ;  namely, 
by  the  causeless  violation  of  a. solemn  international  pact. 
But  it  is  discovered  that  a  war  with  that  nation  would  be 
attended  with  expense,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be 
undertaken !  Money,  according  to  these  journals,  is  of 
more  value  than  honour.  Let  a  foreign  nation  tread  on 
yon-  and  spit  on  you,  and  bear  it  meekly,  if  it  will  cost 
you  money  to  avenge  the  insult !  Such  at  least  is  the 
precept  to  be  inferred  from  their  remarks. 

It  is  for  tl\e  purpose  of  enforcing  this  precept,'  we  pre- 
sume, that  the  public  have  been,  treated,  in  various  jour- 
nals,  with  highly  coloured  pictures  of  the  evils  of  war. 
Our  merchants  have  been  represented  as  prostrated,  our 
ships  rotting  at  the  wharves,  our  shores  lighted  with  con- 
flagrations, and  the  ocean  incarnadined  with  slaughter. 
The  tears  of  widows  have  streamed  through  the  pens  of 
these  pathetic  gentlemen,  and  the  cries  of  orphans  have 
l)een  heard  in  the  clatter  of  their  presses.  Pirates  and 
marauders  infest  every  line  they  write,  and  the  thunders 
of  a  naval  conflict  roar  in  every  paragraph.  It  is  fortu-' 
nate,  however,  that  the  reader  can  turn  from  these  dis- 
mal forebodings  to  the  sober  pages  of  history,  and  learn 
how  far  the  truth,  in  relation  to  the  past,  sustains  these 
fancy  sketches  of  the  future.  What  is  the  fact  1  We 
have  passed  through  two  wars  with  the  most  formidable 
power  on  earth,  and  yet  survive,  to  prove  to  France,  by 
force  of  arms,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  that  while  wo 
ask  nothing  that  is  not  clearly  right,  we  will  submit  to 
nothing  that  is  wrong. 

But  this  extremity  will  not  be  necessary.     France  has 
trifled  with  us,  but  she  will  repair  the  wrong.     Should 
Vol.  I.— 11 
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phc  not— should  she,  through  the  duplicity  of  her  king, 
or  tlic  misapprchciiMon  of  her  deputies,  or  wilful  alight, 
or  any  other  cnusc,  persist  in  denying  iu  our  right,  we 
even  yi't  propose  to  pursue  only  the  mildest  and  most  paci« 
lie  roursc,  The  nature  of  reprisals  is  too  clearly  establish- 
ed tn  need  nc;ws|>aper  elucidation.  It  is  unnecessary  to  load 
our  rolunins  with  extracts  from  Grotius  or  Puffendorf,  from 
Itiirleinntjiii  or  Valtcl,  for  the  laws  of  nations  rest  on  the 
phiin  principles  of  equity  ;  and  what  can  be  more  obvi- 
ously just  than  our  right  to  detain  the  property  of  France 
for  tlic  purpose  of  defraying  her  acknowledged  debt, 
hIiouKI  she  adhere  to  her  strange  refusal  to  comply  with 
her  own  promise  of  payment!  Such  seizure  and  de- 
tcnti'in  of  projwrty  affords  n  nation  no  ground  for  war ; 
any  mure  tlian  nn  individual,  whose  property  has  been 
(iiken  hy  due  course  of  law  to  satisfy  his  debts,  is  fur- 
nished hythutprocoedinf;  with  a  justification  for  murder. 
They,  llierefore,  wlin  Iri'at  the  ])ro]K>scd  measure  of  rc- 
]>ri^^l.-'  iit>  cqiiiviili'iit  lo  n  declaration  of  war.  do  ereat  in- 
to the  cliarnclcr  of  France  ;   aa  if  (hat  nation 
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oountSy  any  collision  with  France,  we'  would  not  avoid 
strife  even  with  that  country  at  the  expense  of  national 
honour  or  justice.  We  are  prepared  for  any  event. 
True,  certain  members  of  Congress  exclaimed  with|afiect. 
ed  horror,  ^AVhat !  plunge  into  war  with  an  empty 
treasury  !"  But  heaven  grant  that  we  may  never  have 
a  full  treasury.  Wo  desire  to  see  no  surplus  revenue  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Grovernment,  to  be  squandered  in  vast 
schemes  of  internal  improvements,  or  prove  an  apple  of 
discord  to  rouse  the  jealousy  and  enmity  of  different  sec- 
tions of  the  country.  If  we  have  not  the  money  in  the 
treasury,  we  have  it  in  the  pockets  of  the  people.  Our 
wide  and  fruitful  territory  is  loaded  with,  abundance. 
Plenty  smiles  in  every  nook  and  corner  of  the  land. 
Tlie  voice  of  thanksgiving  ascends  to  heaven  from  the 
grateful  hearts  of  millions  of  happy  freemen.  Our  Oo- 
vemment  owes  not  one  dollar  of  public  debt,  and  its  cr3- 
dit  is  unbounded,  for  its  basis  is  the  affections  of  the  peo- 
pie,  and  its  resources  arc  coextensive  with  their  wealth. 
Let  it  become  necssary  again  for  that  Government  to 
maintain  its  honour  at  the  hazard  of  war,  though  it 
should  even  be  "  against  a  preamble,"  and  we  shall  again 
find  that  a  people  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  principle 
of  liberty  are  ever  ready  to  pledge  their  lives,  their  for- 
tunes, and  their  sacred  honour  in  support  of  such  a 
quarrel. 

But  another  objection  is  found  to  the  Presidenets  pro* 
posal,  that  it  will  build  up  a  national  debt.  A  national 
debt  is  certainly  a  national  evil ;  but  it  is  not  the  worst 
evil  that  can  befal  a  nation.  And  the  argument  that  wc 
should  waive  on  just  claims  for  indemnity  from  France, 
rather  than  incur  the  hazard  of  debt,  comes  with  an  ill 
grace  from  that  party  of  which  it  has  always  been  a 
leading  maxim  that  a  national  debt  is  a  blessing  instead 
of  a  curse.  This  sentiment  is  entwined  with  the  very 
heartstrings  of  ariistocracy — if,  indeed,  aristocracy  has  a 
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lieart.  Its  doctrine  has  alwaya  been  that  a  public  debt 
gives  solidity  to  the  Government,  creates  in  the  bosoms 
of  a  vast  nuniLior  of  people  a  strong  peisonal  interest  in 
its  welfare,  consolidates  in  its  favour  all  the  moneyed  in- 
fluence of  the  country,  strciigtlieus  its  (lower,  and  gives 
permanence  to  its  duration.  For  the  disciples  of  thia 
school  now  to  cry  out  against  measures  which  involve 
the  possihility  of  war,  because  M-ar  would  create  a  public 
debt,  is  a  degree  of  hypocrisy  and  inconsistency  which 
scarcely  deserves  reply. 

There  is  another  ground  of  objection  which  strikes  us 
as  cf|uully  pre[>osterous.  They  deprecate  war  Icat  the 
[Mwer  of  conducting  it  should  fall  into  the  hands  of  Gen- 
eral Jackson  !  And  into  whose  hands,  in  the  name  of 
comnion  sense  and  common  honesty,  could  such  a  power 
he  so  wisely  and  advantageously  entrusted  1  Why,  tlw 
whole  sum  and  sul)slancc  of  the  ojiposition  clamour 
against  the  Ciiief  MaHistralr,  has  been  on  the  ground  tliat 
he  is  a  .Military  Cliiefinin — that  he  uns  qualified  to  rule 
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But  let  it  not  be  lost  sight  of  tkat  all  the  objections  to 
the  suggestions  of  General  Jackson  relative  to  our  rela- 
tions with  France,  are  founded  on  false  assumptions. 
No  <<war  power,"  no  ^discretionary  power"  is  asked. 
No  proposition  of  a  belligerant  kind  is  offered.  No  me- 
nace is  held  out.  His  allusions  to  France  are  in  the 
kindest  and  most  conciliatory  spirit,  and  the  most  lively 
regret  is  manifested  that  the  failure  of  that  country  to 
perform  its  solemn  covenant  has  forced  upon  the  Chief 
Magistrate  of  this  the  necessity  of  adverting  to  the  mea- 
sures which  may  become  necessary,  in  case  she  should 
show  no  disposition  to  redeem  her  violated  faith.  The 
spirit  of  General  Jackson's  message  ia  the  spirit  which 
we  trust  this  Government  will  always  display  to  the  Go- 
vemments  of  other  nations.  It  is  neither  dictatorial  nor 
submissive;  neither  boisterous  nor  wheedling.  Calm, 
temperate,  firm,  it  affords  to  France  no  excuse  for  resent- 
ment, and  will  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of 
other  foreign  nations.  We  wish  that  journalists,  who,  be. 
neath  all  the  scum  and  crust  of  party  prejudices  and  pas- 
sions have  the  true  interest  and  glory  of  their  country  at 
heart,  would  adopt  a  similar  tone — 

"  Let  Ub  appear  not  rash  nor  diffident : 
Immoderate  valour  swells  into  a  fault, 
And  fear  admitted  into  public  counsels, 
Betrays  like  treason  :  let  us  shun  them  both." 


VTOPIA— SIR  THOMAS  MORE— JACK  CADE. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Post,  December  18, 1834.] 

Not  many  days  ago  we  placed  before  our  readers  some 
pregnant  reasons  for  thinking  that  the  epithet  of  Utopian, 
which  has  been  applied  to  the  doctrines  advanced  by 
this  journal  on  the  subject  of  corporations  and  other  cog- 
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note matteiB,  u  not, aft^' ^  tjb*  wont  mnf  fiUllMph 
the  e6bitB  of  a  zealom  ■draeyti^of  •qvlngl^.piir.iff 
branded  by  the  uiktoaiitia  awBiMixif  tetfpipiiptb  . 
We  showed  that  the  word  it  denml  frov  fts  4itti  «!« 
speculative  work,  writtem  l^  «  nui^if  yWt.pwilt^<f 
mindi  great  purity  oflifB,uid  gieq^>loTefi>ttebMtilihk. 
resta  of  his  fellov-men.  Tbon  wba  an  (npiSmt  wift 
the  history .  of  Sir  ThooU:  jfon  caimot^  adwM  Ua 
character.  He  was. a  man  wboaa  doetriiHi  and  wfaH*. 
life  were  coiDcident.  Hia  rSry  fintpofaUe  act  ma-lB  , 
place  himself  in  praqunettt  ud  vdqoii 
tion  to  the  rapaoioiu  deaoaada  <3t  a 
though  by  doing  bo  he-hrooght  dowD.oa  hiaowBfHV|t 
the  most  rigontus-  puniahmeot  that  onbifaQad  ^mmy 
dared  to  inflict.  He  «abae<|uently,  with  e<|Bal  ImIAHb 
and  integrity,  incuiied  the  rasentnient.  of  tbs  faui^l^ 
V/tAaey,  by  strenuously  opposing  his  op^ieseive  me 
sures.  Again,  when  afterwards  elevated,  under  the  im- 
perious and  liceatioua  Henry  the  Eighth,  to  the  office  t£ 
Lord  Chancellor  of  England,  he  relinquished' the  i 
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of  Its  doctrines  have  since  been  adopted  by  the  wisest 
statesmen ;  many  of  them  have  a  conspicuous  place  in 
the  democratic  theory  of  our  Government ;  and  many 
othe;rs  are  destined  yet  to  force  their  way,  in  spite  of  the 
opposition  of  aristocratic  selfishness  and  pride,  not  only 
in  this  young  republic,  but  in  the  king-govemed  nations 
of  the  old  world. 

Reason  there  is  that  despots  and  the  parasites  of  despots 
should  treat  such  views  as  the  impracticable  theories  of 
dreamers  and  enthusiasts.  But  in  this  country,  blessed 
with  freedom  above  all  others ;  blessed  with  a  Govern- 
ment founded  on  the  broad  basis  of  Equal  Rights  ;  in  this 
country,  where  the  people  are  the  sole  source  of  power, 
and  their  equal  good  its  sole  legitimate  object ;  where 
there  are  neither  lords  nor  serfs,  masters  nor  bondmen,  but 
where  rich  and  poor,  learned  and  unlearned,  proud  and 
humble,  move  and  mingle  on  one  unvarying  plane  of  po- 
litical equality — in  this  country  wc  ought  to  reject  the 
prejudices  and  cant  of  other  lands,  and  think,  and  reason, 
and  act  for  ourselves. 

That  all  the  views  of  Sir  Thomas  More  are  practicable 
we  by  no  means  contend  ;  and  strange  indeed  would  it 
have'  been  if  one  Uving  at  his  time,  and  under  such  a 
constitution  of  society,  could  so  far  have  outsoared  man- 
kind,  as  to  prefigure  a  government  in  all  respects  adapted 
to  the  rights,  wants  and  capacities  of  man  in  a  state  of  ab- 
solute political  and  religious  freedom.  But  if  his  theory 
of  Government  is  not  in  all  respects  sound,  it  is  at  least 
full  of  important  truths;  and  the  aristocratic  abuses 
which  prompted  his  meditations  are  accurately  and  vi- 
vidly  delineated,  as  are  the  hydra  evils,  political  and  so- 
cial, of  which  they  constitute  the  prolific  source. 

The  lesson  which  his  work  teaches,  then,  is  highly  im- 
portant, if  no  other  than  to  guard  with  sleepless  vigilance 
the  great  palladium  of  freedom,  the  principle  of  equal 
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rights ;  to  guard  it  against  the  tint  inridiouB  approacbea 
of  that  spirit  which  is  ever  seeking  to  subject  the  many 
to  llic  will  of  the  few  ;  which  comes  with  professions  of 
Kcal  fur  Ihc  [lublic  good  on  its  lips,  and  with  its  lieart  top- 
fiil  ut'scht^ines  of  sclf-aggrnndizcmeDt  and  ambition.  Let 
the  people  examine  well  into  the  true  designs  of  those 
who  betray  Ihia  suspicious  ardour  of  philantropy,  caring 
all  for  the  public,  and  nothing  for  themselves.  When 
they  hear  the  oft-repeated  cant  about  "  stimulating  the 
industry  of  the  country,"  "  developing  its  vo»t  resources," 
and  till'  like,  lei  them  inquire  how  much  this  stimu- 
lus is  to  cost,  and  let  them  remember,  if  it  is  to  be  par- 
chased  by  (ho  surrender  of  one  jot  or  tittle  of  their  equal 
privileges,  the  price  is  infinitely  too  dear.  These  are  the 
£r>nlitiR'n(9  which  they  will  derive  from  a  perusd  of  Sir 
Tlioiiins  More'a  excellent  work,  and  let  them  not  fear  to 
entertain  and  act  u]ion  these  sentiments,  though  by  do- 
inp  sii  Ihi'v  should  incur  from  the  nriutocracy  the  epithet 
of  i;ioi-ii.n. 

lliil  llic  opponent-  nf  tlir  doctrines  wc  advocate,  as  if 
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equal  blessings,  thus  assume  without  examinatloDy  and 
use  without  scrupley  as  terms  of  reproach,  the  epithets 
with  which  lying  hLstoritfns  and  panders  to  royalty  have 
branded  those,  whose  only  crime  was  their  opposing,  with 
noble  ardour  and  courage,  the  usurpations  of  tyranny, 
and  setting  themselves  up  as  aasertors  of  the  natural  and 
inalienable  rights  of  their  oppressed  fcllow.men. 

Have  the  editors  who  use  the  name  of  Cade  as  a  word 
of  scorn  looked  into  the  history  of  that  heroic  man? 
Have  they  sifted  out,  from  thennass  of  prejudice,  bigotry 
and  servility,  which  load  the  pages  of  the  old  chroniclers, 
thefiicts  in  relation  to  his  extraordinary  career  ?     Have 
they  acquainted  themselves  with  the  oppressions  of  the 
times  ;  the  lawless  violence  of  the  nobles  ;  the  folly  and 
rapacity  of  the  monarch ;  the  extortion  and  cruelty  of  his 
ministers;  and  the  general  contempt  which  was  mani- 
fested for  the  plainest  and  dearest  rights  of  humanity  ? 
Have  they  consulted  the  pages  of  Stow,  and  Hall,  and 
Hollingshed,  who,  parasites  of  royalty  as  they  were,  and 
careful  to  exclude  from  their  chronicles  whatever  might 
grate  harshly  on  the  delicate  ears  of  the  privileged  orders, 
have  yet  not  been  able  to  conceal  the  justice  of  the  cause 
for  which  Cade  contended,  the  moderation  of  his  demands, 
or  the  extraordinary  forbearance  of  his  conduct  ?     Have 
they  looked  into  these  matters  for  themselves,  and  divest- 
ing the  statements  of  the  gloss  of  prejudice  and  servilitv', 
judged  of  the  man  by  a  simple  reference  to  the  facts  of 
his  conduct,  and  the  nature  and  strength  of  his  motives  ? 
Or  have  they  been  content  to  learn  his  character  from 
the  scenes  of  a  play,  or  the  pages  of  that  king. worshipper, 
that  pimp  and  pander  to  aristocracy,  the  tory  Hume,  who 
was  ever  ready  to  lick  absurd  pomp,  and  give  a  name  of 
infamy  to  any  valiant  spirit  that  had  the  courage  and 
true  nobleness  to  stand  forward  in  defence  of  the  rights 
of  his  feUow-men  ? 
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Let  lliose  who  uae  the  name  of  Cade  itaa  term  of  rfl- 
pruach  rememl>cr  that  the  obloqay  which  blackeiu  his 
inemor>-  flowed  from  the  same  danderous  pens  that  de. 
nounced  as  rebels  and  Iruton,  and  with  terns  of  eqtul 
bitterness,  though  not  of  equal  contumely,  the  Hampdeiu 
and  Srdncys  of  England — glorious  apostles  and  martyrs 
in  the  cause  of  civil  liberty  !  Let  them  remember)  too, 
that,  aa  tlic  philosophic  Mackintosh  observes,  all  we  know 
of  Cnde  is  through  his  enemies — a  fact  whioh  of  itaelf 
would  imprcfis  a  jtist  and  inquiring  mind  with  the  neceast- 
ty  of  examination  for  itself,  before  adopting  the  currant 
slang  of  the  aristocracy  of  Great  Britain. 

The  very  name  of  Jack  Cade,  if  we  take  the  psiu  to 
look  into  contemporary  historians,  is  but  a  nick-DaniB 
conferred  upon  the  leader  of  the  Kentiah  insurrection,  in 
order  to  increase  the  obloquy  with  which  it  was  tbe  policy 
of  Henrv  the  Sixth  and  his  licentious  nobles  to  load  the 
memory  of  thn.t  heroic  and  treacheroualy-muidered  man. 
But   whatever  was  his  namo  or  origin,  and  wbaterer 
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GoTemment  filled  with  a  Bpecies  of  freebootersy  who 
deemed  the  poveanMi  of  the  people  their  lawful  prey — in 
such  a  state  of  thiiiigs,  the  burdciiis  under  which  the  great 
mass  of  Englishmen  laboured  must  have  been  severe  in 
the  extreme. 

If  Cade  was  ^e  wretched  fanatic  which  it  has  pleased 
the  greatest  dramatic  genius  of  the  world  (borrowing  his 
idea  of  that  noble  rebel  from  old  Hollingshed)  to  repre. 
sent  him,  bow  did  it  happen  that  twenty  thousand  men 
flocked  to  his  stEindard  the  moment  it  was  unfurled? 
How  did  it  happen  that  his  statement  of  grievances  was 
so  true,  and  his  demands  for  redress  so  moderate,  that, 
even  according  to  Hume  himself,  ^  the  Council,  observing 
that  nobody  was  willing  to  fight  against  men  so  reason^ 
able  in  their  pretensions,  carried  the  King  for  safety  to 
Kenilworth  7  "  How  did  it  happen,  as  related  by  Fabian, 
that  the  duke  of  Buckingham  and  the  archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury  being  sent  to  negotiate  with  him,  were  obliged  to 
acknowledge  that  they  found  him  *<  right  discrete  in  his 
answers ;  howbeit  they  could  not  cause  him  to  lay  down 
his  people,  and  to  submit  him  (unconditionally)  unto  the 
king's  grace."  But  we  need  not  depend  upon  the  opinions 
of  historians  for  the  reasonableness  of  his  demands.  HoU 
lingshed  has  recorded  his  list  of  grievances  and  stipula. 
tions  of  redress  ;  and  let  those  who  think  the  term  Jack 
Cade  synonymous  with  ignorant  and  ferocious  rebel  and 
traitor,  examine  it ;  let  them  compare  it  with  the  griev- 
ances which  led  our  fathers  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
mother  country,  nor  lay  them  down  until  they  achieved 
a  total  separation  ;  let  them  look  at  it  in  reference  to 
what  would  be  their  own  feelings  under  a  tithe  part  of 
the  wrongs ;  and,  our  life  on  it,  they  will  pause  before 
they  again  use  the  word  in  such  a  sense.  Nay  more  : 
let  them  follow  Cade  through  his  whole  career  ;  let  them 
behold  him  in  the  midst  of  insurrection,  checking  the 
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natural  tierc(?Dess  of  his  followers,  leatniiiiiiig  their  pas- 
sion?, nnil  compelling  them  by  the  severest  orders  to  res- 
pect [irivnlc  property ;  sec  him  withdniwing  his  forces 
Oiich  ni<!lit  iVutii  London,  when  ho  had  taken  possession 
of  tlinl  city,  that  Us  inhabilants  might  sleep  without  fear 
or  molcslntion  ;  mark  him  continually  endeavouring  to 
fix  the  attention  of  the  people  solely  on  those  great  ends 
of  pulilic  ri^ht  and  justice  for  wliich  alone  be  had  placed 
hini^lf  in  nriii^  against  his  king  :  let  tlicm  look  at  Cade 
in  these  points  of  view,  and  wc  think  their  unfounded 
prejudices  will  speedily  give  way  to  very  different  scnti- 

Follnw  liiii)  to  the  close  of  his  career ;  see  him  deserted 
hy  his  I'olloners,  under  a  general  but  deceitful  pramise  of 
piinlon  from  llie  (iovcrnment ;  trace  him  afterwards  a 
fugitive  throu^^h  lli>.-  country  with  a  reward  set  npon  his 
licinl,  in  violjiiion  tif  thu  edict  wliich  but  a  few  days  be- 
fciru  liiiil  cli:f-..lvr-il  bini  ol'tlic  rriiiic  of  r.ibcllion  on  condi- 
iiun  of  ltivin:r  down  his  iirms ;    K'tiold  him  at  last  ea- 
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sal  principles  of  equal  libert j,  as  a  by-word  and  tenn  of 
mockery  and  reproach. 

Cade  was  defeated,  and  his  very  name  lies  baried  un. 
demeath  the  rubbish  of  ages.  But  his  example  did  not 
die; 

For  fireedom'i  battle  once  beg^, 
Bequeathed  from  bleeding  sire  to  ion, 
Though  often  lost  ia  ever  won. 

Those  who  are  curious  in  historical  research  may 
easily  trace  the  influence  of  the  principles  which  Cade 
battled  to  establish,  through  succeeding  reigns.  If  they 
follow  the  stream  of  history  from  the  sixth  Henry  dofwiu 
wards,  they  will  find  that  the  same  sentiments  of  freeliom 
were  continually  breaking  away  from  the  restraints  of 
tyranny,  and  that  the  same  grievances  complained  of  by 
the  leader  of  the  Kentish  insurrection,  were  the  main 
cause  of  all  the  risings  of  the  Commons,  till  at  last  the  cup 
of  oppression,  filled  to  overflowing,  was  dashed  to  the 
earth  by  an  outraged  people,  the  power  of  the  throne  was 
shaken  to  its  centre,  and  the  evils  under  which  men  long 
had  groaned,  were  remedied  by  a  revolution. 

Let  readers  not  take  things  upon  trust.  Let  them  not 
be  turned  away  from  doctrines  which  have  for  their  ob. 
ject  the  more  complete  establishment  of  the  great  princi- 
ple of  equal  rights,  by  the  reproachful  epithets  of  aristo- 
cratic writers.  Let  them,  above  all,  not  take  the  worn 
out  slang  of  other  countries  as  equivalent  to  argument ; 
but  subjecting  every  thing  to  the  touchstone  of  good  sense 
and  candid  examination,  try  for  themselves  what  is  cur- 
rent gold,  and  what  is  spurious  coin.  If  they  look  well 
into  the  true  meaning  of  words,  they  will  discover  tliat 
neither  Agrarian  nor  Utopian  is  a  term  of  very  deep  dis- 
grace ;  that  to  be  called  a  Jack  Cade  is  rather  compli. 
mentary  than  discreditable  ;  and  that  even  the  dreaded 
Vol.  L— 12 
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name  of  Jacobin  has  not  half  bo  odious  a  I 
pcojilc  arc  n|it  to  suppose.  In  studying  the  histoiies  i£ 
otlmr  countries,  he  ahows  a  true  American  feeling,  who 
sciJaratus  facts  from  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  aod 
fbriiis  cuiiclitsioDs  for  himself  as  to  character  and  events 
in  the  great  dnima  of  existence. 


TO  WILLIAM  L.   MARCT, 

COVIiR>-0R    OF  TUB    STATE    OF    NEW-COKK, 

[Fr»m  the  Eteaing  Poit,  Dre.  24, 18M.] 
Recent  events  Imvc  fixed  the  ejos  of  the  Democnicy  of 
this  Stnlc  with  great  interest  upon  you.  They  await 
Your  llcssiige  with  much  nn.viety.  Not  even  the  admira- 
ble and  truly  (Icmocmtic  Altaic  paper  lately  addrciiscd  to 
Congress  by  the  Niitionril  K\cculive  was  perused  with 
},'rculer  eagerness  ami  attention,  than  will  be  that  com- 
n  reiiiiire  you  to  lay 
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It  is  a  truth,  susceptible  of  the  clearest  demonstration 
that  the  great  body  of  the  peqple  of  this  state  have  express- 
ed themselves  decidedly  opposed  to  the  incorporation  of 
any  new  banks,  and  as  decidedly  in  favour-  of  the  with- 
drawal of  all  bank-notes  of  a  less  denomination  than  five 
dollars  from  circulation.  A  very  cursory  reference  to 
the  proceedings  of  town  and  county  meetings,  prenons 
to  the  late  election,  must  satisfy  any  candid  mind  that 
this  was  one  of  the  leading  favourite  objectsof  the  demo- 
cracy. Situated  where  you  arc,  and  having  necessarily 
some  knowledge  of  the  mode  by  which  those  who  aanime 
to  be  <*  leading  politicians"  sometimes  contrive  to  stifle 
the  expressions  of  the  people,  or  weaken  their  force,  or 
perplex  them  with  ambiguities,  you  may  readily  conclude 
that  public  sentiment  is  in  reality  much  more  adverse  to 
banks  and  a  small  note  currency,  and  the  desire  for  t!ie 
speedy  extinction  of  the  latter  is  much  stronger  and 
urgent  than  would  even  appear  by  the  tone  of  the  pub- 
lished  proceedings  of  democratic  meetings. 

It  may  not  bo  known  to  you,  however,  that,  by  a  fraud 
of  so  atrocious  a  character  that  no  name  of  infamv 
would  be  too  strong  to  apply  to  it,  some  of  those  who 
take  upon  themselves  the  task  of  guiding  and  regulating 
public  opinion,  have  had  the  hardihood,  in  certain  impor- 
tant instances,  to  forge  resolutions  on  the  subject  of  banks 
and  currency,  and  put  them  forth  as  a  part  of  the  pro- 
ceedings of  (Democratic  Conventions,  though  entirely 
different  in  their  tenor  from  the  resolutions  which  were 
really  adopted.  It  may  not  be  known  to  you,  for  exam- 
ple, that  the  proceedings  of  the  Young  Men's  Herkimer 
Convention  underwent,  in  very  important  respects,  this 
audacious  mutation.  That  Convention  consisted  of  a 
very  numerous  body  of  the  delegated  representatives  of 
by  far  the  largest  and  most  active  class  of  the  democra- 
cy of  this  state  ;  and  it  comprised  as  much  intelligence. 
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putriothm  and  diiicretioii,  u  any  Bwen.i>ly  of  political 
ilekgnles  wliich  was  ever  convened  on  any  like  occasion 
in  our  counlrv.  What  must  have  been  the  feelinga  of 
thnsc  honourable  delegates,  when  the  published  account 
of  thfir  proceedings  was  placed  in  their  handa,  to  per- 
ceive rcsohitions  uscrilied  to  tbetn  which  they  never  adopt* 
cd  ?  to  see  nt))cr  resolutions,  on  important  subjects,  ao 
changed  by  interpolations  and  oiniaaiona,  oa  to  have  lost 
all  the  force  and  etlicacy  of  ihcir  original  tenor?  and  to  find, 
also,  that  resoliittuns,  expressing  the  sense  of  the  meeting 
on  questions  of  great  and  [icrvading  interest,  had  been 
wholly  c.ipunged  1 

Sucii  was  literally  the  fact !  The  proceedings  of  that 
Cunvenlion,  as  published,  were  not  the  proceedings  which 
took  pliicc  !  The  account  was  a  forgery  !  The  hand 
of  political  knavery  had  been  employed  upon  it,  and  had 
changed  (lie  ticntinicnl^j  of  the  convention  to  sentiments 
in  accordance  with  what  Hit  "  piirly  lenders "  had 
then,  no  cloubl,  laid  out  ua  the  course  to  be  pursued  by 
our  legislature   on   Ihoso  great  questions  of  state   policy 
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These  are  some  of  the  facts  which  authorize  us  in  say- 
ing that  the  sentiments  of  the  democracy  of  this  State, 
are  much  more  hostile  to  banks  and  a  small  note  curren- 
cy than  might  be  inferred  from  the  language  of  their  pub. 
lished  proceedings.  We  by  no  means  mean  to  be  consid- 
ered as  intimating  that  you  have  had  any  share  in  the 
gross  frauds  which  have  been  practised  upon  the  people, 
or  that  you  have  been  in  any  degree  accessory  to  them. 
But  it  is  a  fact  susceptible  of  proof,  that  tfaeae  frands 
have  been  committed. 

Taking  it  as  a  point  conceded,  then,  that  Uie  senti- 
ments of  a  vast  majority  of  the  people  of  this  state  are  in 
favour  of  the  suppression  of  all  bank  notes  of  a  smaller 
denomination  than  five  dollars,  lot  us  ask  what  reasona- 
ble pretence  can  be  urged  why  this  measure  should  be 
postponed  to  a  future  day  ?    Was  there  ever  a  time  in 
this  country  when  this  reform  in  our  currency  could  be 
so  easily  effected  as  now  ?     Was  there  over  a  time  when 
such  a  vast  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  was  accumulated 
in  our  banking  houses,  and  only  restrained  from  filling 
up  the  channels  of  circulation,  and  flowing  in  healthful 
currents  through  the  country  by  every  vein  and  artery 
being  previously  occupied  with  the  sickly,  worthless  trash 
which  has  so  long  supplied  the  place  of  constitutional 
money  ?    Our  country  contains,  at  this  moment,  twenty 
millions  of  dollars  in  specie  more  than  it  did  a  twelve- 
month ago,  and  the  most  exaggerated  calculation  of  the 
amount  of  our  small  note  currency  does  not  make  it  more 
than  fifteen  millions.     The  specie  which  we  now  have 
within  our  control  will    desert  us  soon,  unless  it  be  de- 
tained by  the  legislative  reform  which  the  public  voice  de- 
mands.     Paper  and  gold  cannot  circulate  together.     The 
banks  are  discounting  freely,  and  the  spirit  of  specula- 
tion,  recovered  from  the  shock  which  it  received  a  year 
ago,  is  already  engaged  in  hazardous  enterprizes.     Bank 
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Doles  arc  the  aliment  on  which  ^culation  subsists,  and 
there  is  something  in  the  quality  of  that  nutriment  which 
seems  tn.tBl  to  caution  and  prudence.  Already  our  mer- 
chants are  ini|)ortLng  largely.  Stocks  have  risen  in  vtt. 
luc,  and  land  is  selling  at  extravagant  rates.  Every 
thing  begins  to  wear  the  highly-prosperous  aspect  which 
foretokens  commercial  revulsion.  If  nothing  should  oc- 
cur to  check  llic  '•  liberality"  of  the  banks,  our  gold  and 
Kilvcr  must  soon  desert  us,  to  pay  for  the  excess  of  our  im- 
porialions  ovor  the  amount  of  our  c.vports,  Upon  Ihia 
there  will  follow  rigorous  curlailments  of  discounts  on 
the  jKirt  of  those  institutions  which  are  now  lavish  of 
their  fuvours.  After  having  piimpcred  the  public  into 
commercial  extravagance,  they  will  suddenly  withdraw 
their  aid,  careful  to  shelter  themselves  from  the  evils 
which  their  own  solfish  liberalily  has  occasioned.  De- 
bcrlctl  in  their  utmost  need,  men  who  have  ventured  far 
licyond  their  depth  on  the  lloail  of  bank  credit,  will  tind 
tiicnisclvi'S  suddeuly  overwhi'lttied,  and  we  sliull  again  see 
i.iiiny  goodly  a  mtTclmnl  sirandoi!  on  tlic  shore,  or  King 
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to  keep  the  necessary  quantity  of  the  precious  metals 
among  us,  is  to  abolish  the  small  note  currency  at  once. 
No  injustice  will  be  done  to  the  banks  by  carrying  this 
measure  into  immediate  effect  They  have  had  long 
warning  that  the  sentiments  of  the  people  demanded  this 
reformation,  and  they  know  that  the  wishes  of  the  peo. 
pie  are — or  rather  ought  to  be — the  supreme  law.  It  is 
to  be  feared,  however,  that  bank  influence  will  prove 
stronger  than  the  popular  will.  It  was  that  influenoci 
and  the  pretext  of  the  panic,  which  prevented  a  law  being 
passed  last  winter  to  restrain  the  banks  from  issuing  the 
smaller  denominations  of  notes.  That  influence,  and 
some  other  groundless  pretext,  there  is  too  much  reason  to 
apprehend,  will  again  be  found  more  potent  with  our  le- 
gislators than  their  duty  to  their  constituents,  and  to  the 
great  and  permanent  interests  of  the  state.  It  was  our 
intention  to  include  a  summary  of  the  reasons  which  ren- 
der it  imperative  that  the  State  Government  should  ab- 
stain  from  adding  any  more  banks  to  our  already  almost 
innumerable  host ;  but  interruptions  which  we  did  not 
anticipate  oblige  us  to  put  a  hasty  end  to  this  article. 
We  shall  take  the  liberty  of  resuming  the  subject  on  an 
early  day. 
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MONOPOLIES. 

[from  the  Evtaing  Pott.  Dtcemhtr  30, 18W.] 
Tiii9  day  week  the  Legislature  will  convene  at  Albany. 
Seldom  hits  it  happened  tbat  the  meeting  of  that  body 
[las  been  luoked  forward  to  with  so  much  general  intereaL 
The  Message  of  Governor  Marcy  will  probably  be  com- 
municated to  both  Houses  of  the  Legislature  on  the  first 
day  of  the  session,  and  we  expect  to  be  able  to  place  it 
before  our  readers  on  the  following  Thursday.  By  the 
sentiments  of  that  Message,  will  Governor  Marcy  be 
tried.  They  will  either  raise  him  in  our  estimation,  and 
in  the  estimation  of  oil  who  are  animated  by  truly  demo- 
cratic principles,  to  a  most  enviable  height,  or  sink  him 
to  the  level  oflho  gross  herdof  [wtt}',  selfiah,  short-sighted 
and  low-minded  politicians.  The  rare  opportunity  is  pre- 
:Jented  to  liirn  now,  by  one  single  act,  lo  inscribe  his  name 
among  those  of  the  greatest  benefactors  of  mankind.  If 
he  should  Bland  forth  as  the  honest,  bold,  unequivocal 
assortor  of  the  groat  orincJiilo  of  Eiiiial  Rights,  and  atrepu- 
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citizens,  and  liable  to  the  same  free  competition  which 
the  merchant,  the  mechanic,  the  labourer,  and  the  farmer 
are,  in  their  vocations— if  he  should  take  such  a  stand, 
his  name  would  go  down  to  posterity  inseparably  associ- 
ated with  that  of  the  patriotic  and  democratic  man,  who, 
at  the  head  of  the  National  Government,  has  done  so 
much  to  restore  to  the  People  their  violated  rights,  and 
check  the  course  of  unequal,  aristocratic  legislation.     If, 
on  the  contrary,  Governor  Marcy  should  listen  to  the 
suggestions  of  selfish  interest  or  short-sighted  policy  ;  if, 
through  timidity  of  character  or  subserviency  to  the 
views  of  unprincipled  demagouges,  who  assume  to  be  the 
« leaders  "  of  the  democracy,  and  claim  a  right  to  legisla- 
tive rewards,  he  should  recommend  **  a  middle  course," 
or  should  cloak  his  sentiments  in  ambiguities,  or  fetter 
them  with  qualifications  that  take  from  them  all  force  and 
meaning  ;  if  he  should  cither  approve  a  continuance  of 
the  fatal  course  of  legislation  which  has  done  so  much  to 
oppress  the  people,  or  express  disapproval  of  it  in  such 
mincing,  shufHing,  evasive  terms  as  to  pass  for  nothing ; 
if  he  should  object  to  the  incorporation  of  more  banks, 
except  in  places  where  mare  banks  are  asked  for^  and 
should  suggest  the  propriety  of  prohibiting  the  small  note 
currency,  at  some  future  and  ind^nite  period:  if  Gov- 
ernor  Marcy,   instead    of  realizing   the    expectations 
of  the  honest  democracy  of  the  state,    should  pursue 
such  a  trimming,  paltry,  time-serving  course,  most  com- 
pletely    will  he  forfeit  the  high  prize  of  fame  which  is 
now  within  his  reach,  most  blindly  will  he  turn  aside  from 
the  proud  destiny  which  it  is  in  his  power  to  achieve. 
We  await  his  message  with  anxiety,  but  not  without 
strong  hopes. 
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JOINT.STOCK  PARTNERSHIP  LAW. 


[From  the  Ertning  Pott,  Deetmber  30, 1834.] 
The  clinrtcrs  of  several  iDcorporated  compaDie*  in  thii 
city  nre  about  to  expire,  and  we  have  several  times  been 
asked  ifthiK  pa|)cr,  in  pursuance  of  the  doctrines  we  pro- 
fcs^,  would  feel  called  upon  to  oppose  the  renewal  of 
those  charlcr.i.  To  this  our  nnswer  is  most  unequivo- 
calK'  in  the  affirmative.  We  fthall  oppose,  with  all  our 
might  and  zeal,  the  granting  or  renewing  of  any  special 
cliartcr  of  incorporation  whatever,  no  matter  who  may  be 
the  applicants,  or  what  the  objects  of  the  aaaociation. 

But  at  the  ^anic  time,  we  wish  it  to  be  distinctly  un- 
derstood, that  wc  clo  not  desire  to  break  up  those  incorpo- 
rated nssociations  the  charters  of  which  arc  about  to  ex- 
pire. How  so?  You  would  refuse  to  re-cbartor  them, 
and  thus  they  would  inevitably  be  broken  up.  Not  at  all ; 
as  we  sliull  explain. 

iiinst  the  objects  effected  by  incorporated 
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in  the  principle  which  exempts  men  from  liability  to  any 
greater  amount  than  the  capital  actually  invested  in  any 
business,  provided  proper  notoriety  be  given  of  the  ex- 
tent and  circumstances  lof  that  investment.  If  such  a 
law  were  passed,  the  stockholders  in  an  insurance  com- 
pany, or  the  stockholders  in  any  other  chartered  com- 
pany, when  their  corporate  privileges  were  about  to  ex- 
pire, would  have  merely  to  give  the  proper  public  notifi- 
cation of  their  intention  to  continue  their  business  in 
the  mode  specified  in  the  general  joint-stock  partnership 
law,  and  they  might  go  on  precisely  the  same  as  if  their 
special  privileges  had  been  renewed.  The  only  difier* 
ence  would  be  that  those  privileges  would  no  longer  be 
special,  but  would  belong  to  the  whole  community,  any 
number  of  which  might  associate  together,  form  a  new 
company  for  the  same  objects,  give  due  notification  to 
the  public,  and  enter  into  free  competition  with  pre-exist- 
ing companies  or  partnerships ;  precisely  as  one  man,  or 
set  of  associated  men,  may  now  enter  into  mercantile 
business  by  the  side  of  other  merchants,  import  the  same 
kinds  of  goods,  dispose  of  them  on  the  same  terms,  and 
compete  with  them  in  all  the  branches  of  their  business. 

There  has  been  a  great  deal  said  about  our  ultraism 
and  Utopianism ;  and  this  is  the  extent  of  it.  By  a 
general  law  of  joint^tock  partnerships  all  the  good  efiects 
of  private  incorporations  would  be  secured,  and  all  the 
evil  ones  avoided.  The  humblest  citizens  might  associ- 
ate  together,  and  wield,  through  the  agency  of  skilful 
and  intelligent  directors,  chosen  by  themselves,  a  vast 
aggregate  capital,  composed  of  the  little  separate  sums 
which  they  could  afford  to  invest  in  such  an  enterprise, 
in  competition  with  the  capitals  of  the  purse-proud  men 
who  now  almost  monopolize  certain  branches  of  business. 

The  exception  to  which  we  have  alluded  above,  is  the 
business  of  banking.     Our  views  on  this  subject  were 
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Titlly  staled  yesterday.  We  would  not  baTO  banking 
llironn  o]>cn  to  the  whole  cummunity,  until  the  legiata- 
turc  hnd  first  taken  measures  to  withdraw  our  paper 
money  from  circulation.  As  soon  as  aociety  should  be 
cntirc'ly  froHl.  by  these  measures,  from  the  habit  of  tak. 
ing  bank-notes  as  moneyt  we  would  urge  the  repeal  of 
llie  restraining  law,  and  place  banking  on  aa  broad  a 
bails  as  any  other  buainess  whatever. 


OBJECTS  OF  THE  EVEJOXG  POST. 

[From  thr  ErtntHg  Pnl,  Janmry  3, 1835.] 

Tliosr  who  only  read  the  declamations  of  the  o' 
of  the  Kqnnl  Ri};htsof  the  people,  may  bo  induced  tob^ 
licve  that  this  pajicr  advocates  principles  at  war  with  the 

very  c\ia(encc  of  sr>cinl  rights  nnd  socinl  order.  But 
ivhnt  li:ivc  wea-^kfd  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  such 
;in  infiTc'sli'd  clamour  should  bo  raised  against  Ihom  and 
What  liiivi'  Wf  (lone  or  said,  that  wo  should   bo  d 
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and  was  in  direct  violation  of  thefifst  principle  of  a  free 
government.  Does  it  savour  of  hostility  to  the  rights  of 
property  to  maintain  that  all  property  has  equal  rights, 
and  that  exclusive  privileges  granted  to  one  clasB  of  men, 
or  one  species  of  property,  impair  the  equal  rights  of  all 
the  others  7 

As  a  deduction  from  these  principles,  we  draw  the  con- 
clusion that  charters  conferring  partial  or  exclusive  mo-  » 
nopolies  on  roiall  fractions  of  society,  are  infringements 
on  the  general  rights  of^  society,  and  therefore  that  tiie 
system  ought  to  be  abandoned  as  soon  as  possible,  as  ut- 
terly at  war  with  the  rights  of  the  people  at  large.  It  is 
here  that  the  shoe  pinches,  and  here  the  clamoor  against 
ua  will  be  found  to  originate.  Thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  influential  individuals,  at  the  bar,  on  the 
bench,  in  our  legislative  bodies,  and  everywhere^  are  deq>- 
ly  interested  in  the  continuance  of  these  abuses.  Law- 
makers, law-expounders  and  law  executors,  have  invested 
either  their  money  or  their  credit  in  corporations  of  every 
kind,  and  it  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  they  should 
cry  out  against  the  abandonment  of  a  system  from 
whence  they  derive  such  exorbitant  gains. 

Wc  are  accused  of  violating  vested  rights  when  we 
ask,  in  the  name  of  the  people,  that  no  more  be  created, 
and  that  all  those  possessing  the  means  and  the  inclina- 
tion, may  be  admitted,  under  genera]  regulations,  to  a  - 
participation  in  the  privileges  which  hitherto  have  been 
only  enjoyed  through  the  caprice,  the  favour,  the  policy, 
or  the  corruption,  of  legislative  bodies.  We  never  even  I 
hinted  at  touching  those  vested  rights,  until  the  period  to 
which  they  had  been  extended  by  law  had  expired,  and 
till  it  could  l>e  done  without  a  violation  of  legislative 
faith.  We  defy  any  man  to  point  out  in  any  of  our  argu- 
ments on  this  subject  a  single  idea  or  sentence  that  will 
sustain  the  charge  of  hostility  to  actually  vested  rights. 
Vol.  I.— 18 
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Oiir  oppoeition  was  proepective,  not  ntroBctivB  ;  it  wi» 
not  to  present,  but  to  future  vested  rights. 

In  attacking  a  course  of  policy  in  the  future,  do  wb 
make  wnr  on  the  past?  In  pointing  out  what  we  believe 
errors  in  former  IcgialatioD,  and  recommending  their 
abandonment  in  future,  do  we  violate  anj'  right  of  proper- 
ty, or  recommend  any  breach  of  puplic  faith  ?  Or,  in 
advocating  the  equal  rights  of  all,  do  we  impair  the  con- 
stitutional rights  of  any  7  It  might  be  well  for  the  c1r> 
mourous  few  who  assail  our  principles  and  our  motiTCS 
with  opprobious  epithets,  which,  though  they  do  not  un- 
derstand their  purport  themselves,  they  mean  should  ain- 
vey  the  most  dishonourable  imputations — it  might  be 
well  for  Iheni  to  answer  these  questions  before  they  reaort 
to  railing. 

One  of  the  greatest  supports  of  an  erroneous  system  of 
legislation,  is  Iho  very  evil  it  proiluccs.  When  it  is  pro- 
posed to  remedy  the  mipchiofby  adopting  a  new  system, 
every  abuse  which  han  I)ccn  the  result  of  the  old  one  be- 
nlistacjp  to  reformations.       Every   political 
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ate  for  similar  purposes,,  by  destroying  the  monopoly  at 
one  blow,  will  in  all  probability  diminish  the  prospect  of 
future  gains  ;  and  these  will  bo  still  further  curtailed,  by 
at  first  restricting  banks  in  their  issues  of  small  notes  and 
in  the  amount  of  notes  they  are  permitted  to  put  into  cir- 
culation, and  finally  by  repealing  the  restraining  law,  and 
throwing  banking  open  to  the  Cree  competition  of  the 
whole  community.  These  may  prove  serious  evils  to  the 
parties  concerned  ;  but  it  is  a  poor  argument  to  say  that  a 
bad  system  should  be  persevered  in,  least  a  small  minority 
of  the  community  should  suffer  some  future  inconveni. 
ence.  The  magnitude  of  the  evlis  produced  by  an  erro- 
neous  system  of  legislation,  far  from  being  a  circum- 
stance in  favour  of  its  continuance  or  increase,  is  the 
strongest  argument  in  the  world  for  its  being  abandoned 
as  soon  as  possible.  Every  reformation  may  in  this  way 
be  arrested,  under  the  pretence  that  the  evils  it  will  cause 
are  greater  than  those  it  will  cure.  On  the  same  princi- 
ple the  drawing  of  a  tooth  might  be  opposed,  on  the 
ground  that  the  pain  is  worse  thanthatof  the  tooth-achc, 
keeping  out  of  sight  the  fact  that  the  one  is  a  lasting  and 
increasing,  the  other  a  momentary  evil. 

It  is  the  nature  of  political  abuses,  to  be  always  on  the 
increase,  unless  arrested  by  the  virtue,  intelligence  and 
firmness  of  the  people.  If  not  corrected  in  time,  they 
grow  up  into  a  gigantic  vigour  and  notoriety  w^hich  at 
length  enables  them  to  wrestle  successfully  with  the  peo- 
ple, and  overthrow  them  and  their  rights.  The  posses- 
8ors  of  monopolies  and  exclusive  privileges,  which  form 
the  essence  of  every  bad  government,  pervert  a  long  per- 
severance in  the  wrong,  into  a  political  right ;  abuses 
grow  venerable  by  time  ;  usurpation  matures  into  pro- 
scription ;  distinctions  become  hereditary ;  and  what  can- 
not be  defended  by  reason,  is  maintained  on  tlie  ground 
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that  a  long  continuance  of  wrongs,  &nd  &  hatg  poasesnon 
of  rights,  arc  equally  sacred. 

REFUSAL  OF  THE  U.  S.  BANK  TO  PRODUCE 
ITS  BOOKS.* 

[From  the  Eeening  Pott,  May,  13.  ISM.] 
The  resolution  adopted  by  the  popular  branch  of  Con- 
gress to  appoint  a  Gommittoc  of  Investigation  to  inquire 
into  the  aHaira  and  conduct  of  the  United  States  Bonk 
was  passed  by  a  vote  of  174  to  41.  There  has  scarcely 
a  (jiicstiun  of  any  kind  arisen  during  the  present  sessioa 
which  has  received  the  approbation  of  so  large  and  sig> 
Dal  a  majority  of  the  House.  Kuinors  have  been  tn  cir> 
cuktion  for  some  days  past,  from  the  purport  of  which 
it  was  surmised  (hat  the  managers  of  tbe  United  States 
Bank  were  determined  to  defeat  all  attempts  to  invcsti- 
gale  the  concLTns  of  (hat  corrupt  institution,  and  refuse 
to  remove  the  veil  which  conceals  their  iniquitous  trans- 
actions.    Tiiese  riiriiors,  however,  could  not  gain  entire 
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the  United  States ;  so  now  it  refuses  obedience  to  a  reso- 
lution of  Coogressy  framed  in  strict  accordance  with  the 
terms  of  its  charter,  and  shutting  its  books  against  the 
Committee  of  Investigation,  sends  them  back  to  Wash- 
ington no  wiser  than  when  they  left. 

We  learn  this  (act  from  various  sources.  The  Penn- 
sylvanian  says,  **  After  a  tedious  and  protracted  attempt 
to  induce  the  Bank  to  submit  amicably  to  an  investiga- 
tion  legally  ordered  and  emanating  from  the  direct  re- 
presentatives of  fhe  people,  it  was  found  necessary  at 
last  to  serve  a  subptBna  ducea  tecum  upon  the  President, 
Directors,  dec.  of  the  United  States  Bank,  to  bring  them 
and  the  requisite  books  and  papers  of  the  institution  be- 
fore the  committee,  then  sitting  at  the  North  American 
Hotel.  The  officers  so  summoned  made  their  appear- 
ance before   the  committee,    and  fovxallt  refused 

EITHER  TO  TESTIFT,  OR  TO  PRODUCE  THE  BOOK&'AIfD  PA- 
PER8,  IN  EFFECT  DBXYinO  THE  AUTHORTTT  OF  THE  COK- 
KITTEE  AlTD  DISGLAIXIITG  ALL  RESF01V8IBILITT  TO  THE  RE- 
PUBLIC AND  ITS  servants!  The  refusal  being  peremp« 
tory,  the  only  course  left  to  the  committee  was  an  imme- 
diate adjournment." 

The  proceedings  referred  to  in  the  foregoing  para- 
graph  took  place  on  Saturday  last.  The  committee  of 
Investigation  adjourned,  we  understand,  to  meet  again  in 
Washington,  on  Thursday  next,  when,  it  is  presumed,  a 
full  official  report  of  their  whole  proceedings  and  those  of 
the  Bank  will  be  submitted  to  Congress  and  laid  before 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

Nothing  has  occurred  in  the  whole  history  of  this  pow- 
erful  and  dangerous  monopoly  which  equals  in  arrogance 
this  high-handed  and  startling  proceeding.  Its  bribery 
and  corruption,  extensively  as  it  has  been  practised,  was 
meant  to  operate  in  secret.  Its  resistance  to  the  Execu- 
tive authority,  in  the  matter  of  the  pension  fund,  was 
offered  under  the  pretence  of  obedience  to  the  law.  But 
13* 
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in  ita  refusal  to  submit  to  the  investigations  of  tbe  Coou 
mittee  of  Congress,  there  is  no  plea  to  ju^tifyor 
ate  ita  audacity  ;  and  we  can  look  upon  this  intancii, 
monBtroua  and  unheard  of  arrogance  in  no  othei 
Ihan  as  the  result  of  a  conviction  entertained  by  the  Bi 
that  the  power  of  its  gold  has  at  length  prevailed,  and  that 
what  with  direct  bribery,  what  with  indirect  corruplion, 
and  what  with  pecuniary  coercion,  it  has  obtained  the 
mastery  over  the  American  people.  We  shall  be  greatly 
mistaken,  however,  if  this  last  exhibition  of  autocratic  ar- 
Toganco  does  not  arouse  the  indignation  of  the  people  to 
the  highest  pitch.  We  have  miscalculated  the  moral 
sense  of  our  fellow-countrymen  if  they  can  tamely  brook 
the  audacious  conduct  on  the  part  of  a  money  corpora 
tion,  thus  openly  and  insolently  setting  alt  law  and  all 
authority  at  defiance. 

The  clause  in  the  charter  of  the  Bank,  by  which  Con- 
gress reserved  to  itself  the  power  to  examine  into  the  af- 
fairs  and  management  of  that  inslilulion  is  clear  and  ex- 
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not  hate  xeKnquished  the  investigation  and  returned  to 
WafhiogtoOy  had  the  Bank  attempted  to  prevent  their  in- 
TesUgatian  by  no  other  means  than  those  which  its  char- 
ter authorizes  it  to  use. 

^  The  Committee  soon  afler  their  appointment,"  says 
the  Albany  Argus,  <«  assembled  in  Philadelphia,  and  de- 
manded the  usual  convenience  of  a  room  in  the  Bank  for 
the  examination  of  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  bank. 
This  was  refused,  except  upon  the  condition  that  a  com- 
mittee of  seven  of  the  directors  should  be  present  at  all  ex- 
aminations of  the  books,  and  it  was  also  refused  to  allow 
copies  or  extracts  to  be  taken.  The  committee  then  ad- 
journed to  a  room  in  one  of  the  hotels,  and  demanded 
that  the  books  be  sent  thither.  This  was  also  refused ; 
but  a  proposition  made  on  the  part  of  the  Bank  to  allow 
an  examination  of  the  books  in  the  bank  and  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  ofRccrs  of  the  institution.  The  comiriittec, 
anxious  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  their  appointment,  accr-ptcd 
the  proposition,  and  proceeded  to  the  Bank;  when  Mr. 
Biddle  refused  to  allow  an  examination  of  ihn  Uxikn,  un- 
less the  object  of  such  examination  of  the  particular  Ixxjks 
were  stated  in  writing.  A  compliance  with  such  extra- 
ordinary terms,  was  of  course  inadmissible ;  and  the  com- 
mittee returned  to  their  room,  and  directed  siihpfjenas  to 
issue  for  the  appearance  \jcCore  them  of  the  president  and 
director^!,  with  the  books  of  the  bank.  The  subprenas 
were  served  by  the  marshal,  and  the  president  and  direc- 
tors appeared,  but  n.-fused  the  lxiok»,  and  rf:f\L*it:d  to  be 
sworn  or  to  give  evidence.  The  committer;  of  course, 
had  no  alternative  hut  to  ret'jrn  to  the  ^rat  of  ^.^overfifn'mt 
wLi'.ri  ihvv  wrre  to  no.  we  iearn.  on  .Monfi'iv." 

No::.irij  :.ut  tije  con^^i-'yisn'.'a's  of  'rirnruns:  ^iili — "*> 
li*ir.j  J-:  •-.>:  ir'^T  l..'^i  '^rac:,-/.-  of  t.';  ii.o-st  enorffious 
a:^:  r.-^::.'.  *•  fi.-..rr:jU-jri  --o.i':  :>.-  '>::e':V:'. — rjot.'.jri^  :/ut 
h,'^i:tu\r*si'-jZi  t-i:  .i?  \asi  an-  a.ck'-O  s^.herii'j  *ere 
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about  to  be  laid  before  tho  Anierlcao  People,  could  htoi 
prevailed  upon  the  Bank  of  the  United  States  to  act  fl 
it  has  done  towards  the  Commillee  of  Investigation, 
its  conduct  had  been  pure — if  its  business  liod  been  boa 
eally  conducted — if  its  condition  was  solvent — if  it  h 
acted  in  confonoity'  with  tbs  pNTUooi  of  ilB  flhutar 
^-what  need  was  then  to  ifami  iantti^tioml  QtOft 
idirinka  in  botes  and  oonian^  bst  «n  uplift  au^  atuds 
boldly  forth  in  the  light  of  day.  The  oooim  iriakb  &■ 
Bank  baa  adopted  mmt,mlkmta  thne  (if  any  thw*  won) 
who  have  hitherto  beliand  in  its  lalignty.  Iluaaflba^ 
indeedt  ii  nid  already  to  bKf9  takma  plaon. 


REFUSAL  OF  THE  V.  9.  BA^IK  TO  PRODUCE 
ITS  BOOKS. 

[Front  the  Ettning  Pnt  of  May  91, 1B34.] 
■>  Button  battoo,  wbo'a  got  the  Imttaa  7" 
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confess  that  these  books  were  in  their  possession,  or  under 
their  control.  In  reading  this  correspondence^  we  are 
strongly  reminded  of  the  &ble  of  the  two  corporate  gen- 
tlemen, who  went  into  a  butcher's  shop  and  stole  a  piece 
of  beef,  and  can  scarcely  refrain  from  adopting  the  same 
opinion  with  the  honest  butcher. 

But  it  not  only  appears  that  no  person  has  charge  of  the 
books  of  the  Bank,  but  there  are  moreover  strong  indi. 
cations  in  this  correspondence  that  nobody  represents  the 
Bank  itself,  or  is  responsible  for  its  proceedings.  The 
committee  address  a  letter  to  Mr.  Biddle,  and  are  answered 
by  Mr.  Sergeant.  They  write  to  Mr.  Sergeant,  and 
presto  !  Mr.  Biddle  responds,  or  in  default  of  Mr.  Biddle, 
Monsieur  Jaudon  vdunteers.  In  this  way  the  committee 
arc  bandied  about  from  one  to  another,  until  they  become 
as  much  puzzled  to  find  out  the  rogue,  as  the  honest 
butcher  in  the  fable.  All  that  they,  or  we,  can  gather 
from  this  inextricable  jumble  is,  that  nobody  has  the  cus- 
tody of  the  bookSf  and  that  nobody  represents  the  Bank 
or  is  responsible  for  its  proceedings.  Whether  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Cashier,  the  Directors,  or  the  Clerks,  constitute 
this  extraordinary  body  corporate,  is  a  profound  mystery. 
The  President,  we  all  know,  wields  the  whole  power  of 
the  Bank,  but  the  responsibility  for  its  exercise  is,  for  all 
we  know,  in  the  man  of  the  moon.  They  have  got  the 
button  among  them,  that  is  certain,  but  the  fortunate 
possessor  has  not  yet  been  detected. 

The  Bank  reminds  us,  in  truth,  of  that  race  of  mis- 
chievous amphibious  animals,  called  water  rats,  which 
are  neither  amenable  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  nor  the 
laws  of  tlio  sea.  When  detected  in  rifling  the  house 
they  take  shelter  in  the  docks ;  and  when  routed  thence 
ensconce  themselves  in  the  cellar.  The  very  best  mousers 
are  at  fault,  and  the  rats  escape  with  impunity.  Whether 
they  have  any  learned  counsel  to  aid  or  abet  them,  we 
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canuot  say,  but  rather  apprehend  that  ouch  is  the  caae^ 
since  bII  experience  verifies  the  fact,  that  no  loguo  will 
ever  lack  a  }>cttirogger,  who  hu  discretion  enoti^  to  steal 
a  cliccse  Tor  a  fee. 

TItc  truth  is,  that  such  corporate  bodies  as  the  Bank 
of  llie  United  Stales,  being  fonndcd  on  no  general  princi' 
pie  of  Inw,  are  in  fact  amenable  to  none,  and  always 
cscupc  the  responsibility  of  their  illegal  acts  by  (he  aid 
of  sluiflling  cliicanery,  etiiBulatcd  by  the  ample  means 
of  renin  ncrat  inn  in  their  posseaciion.  Legnl  opinions  may 
be  bought  like  any  other  commodity,  and  so  may  the  men 
who  sell  tbem,  if  the  price  is  proportioned  to  the  dignity 
and  value  of  tlic  purchase.  Having  neither  souls  nor 
budicis,  coriMrutions  cannot  be'brought  to  a  sense  of  shame 
by  exposure,  nor  to  a  sense  of  justice  by  the  fear  of 
punisbnicnt.  They  can  neither  feci  disgrace  nor  smart 
under  corporeal  inllietion.  They  belong  to  no  genus  of 
animals ;  are  subjocC  to  none  of  the  laws  of  nnlurc  and 
society;  and  wlien justice  seeks  to  lay  hold  of  them,  it 
finds  that  it  has  f;raspt:il  at  a  sliadow.      Even  High  Con. 
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and  by  that  tribunal  it  will  be  condemned  to  annihilar 
tion. 

You  cannot  fkb  thek — they  are  too  virtuous  to  be  cor- 
rupted by  bribes,  and  if  they  were  not  so,  too  numerous 
to  be  bribed.  A  few  of  their  leaders  may  be  seduced  by 
tiie  temptations  of  ambition  and  avarice  combined  ;  but 
a  nation  of  freemen,  never  yet  bowed  their  necks  to  the 
yoke,  even  though  it  were  of  solid  gold.  The  doom  of 
the  Bank  of  the  United  States  is  sealed ;  the  condemna- 
tion  is  in  the  mouths  and  hearts  of  the  American  people ; 
and  the  evils  inflicted  upon  them  by  that  powerful,  un. 
principled  corporation,  will  be  amply  repaid  1^  the  deep 
detestation  they  will  ever  afterwards  feel  for  such  a  dan- 
gerous and  unconstitutional  monopoly. 


THE  BANK  PARTY. 

[JFyom  tk§  Evening  Po9t  of  Jmng  13, 1834.] 

Whoeyes  is  an  observer  of  the  signs  of  the  times 
must  have  noticed  the  earnest  and  painful  efiTorts  of  the 
Bank  party  to  rid  themselves  of  that  i^^pellation.  They 
have  recently  been  endeavouring  with  great  zeal  to  per. 
snade  the  world  that  they  are  not  partisans  of  the  United 
^States  Bank;  that  the  re-charter  of  that  institution  is  a 
matter  of  secondary  consequence  with  them ;  and  the 
chief  object  of  their  warfare  with  the  democracy  of  the 
country  is  to  rescue  the  Constitution  from  the  hands  of  a 
despot  and  usurper ;  to  correct  the  evils  of  Executive 
misrule  ;  and  to  retrieve  the  land  from  the  ruin  which  is 
laying  it  waste  and  desolate.  The  question  to  be  deci- 
ded, they  say,  is  not  Bank  or  no  Bank^  but  Laws  or  no 
Laws.  If  they  are  sincere  in  these  professions,  then 
must  the  strife  of  parties  cease  at  once  ;  for  surely  the 
democracy  will  never  be  found  warring  against  those  who 
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avow  the  same  principles,  and  aim  at  the  samo  objecb 
with  tlienisclves.  To  prevent  usurpation,  reprcBs  tyranny, 
and  maintain  a  system  of  equal  and  just  taws,  hava 
always  been  the  great  aims  of  the  democratic  party. 
These  furni  at  all  times,  and  under  all  circuraatances^ 
the  main  precepts  of  iheirdoctcine,  and  furniah  the  battle, 
cry  of  their  political  contests.  If  those  with  whom  we 
have  been  hitherto  contending  are  animated  by  the  same 
sentiments,  and  directed  by  the  same  motives,  let  lu  at 
once  drop  our  weapons,  claap  each  others'  hands  in  fellow* 
ship,  and  proceed  hereafter  in  a  united  band,  like  bro> 
thcrs,  not  disputing  each  inch  of  ground,  like  foes.  Bat 
before  wc  cast  aside  our  arms  and  offer  tokens  of  amity,  ~ 
itmavbc  well  toscrutinize  these  pretQnsions,and  compare 
them  withthcconduct  of  those  by  whom  tliey  are  avowed. 
The  despotism  and  usurpation  of  the  chief  magistrate, 
as  far  as  any  specific  accusation  can  be  inferred  from  the 
vague  eliarfres  uttered  against  liim,  consists  in  the  rcmo* 
val  of  the  (.lovernment  depositca  from  the  United  Slates 
Bank.     Tbe  Senate,  it  is  (rue,  in  passing  their  verdict 
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charged.  The  removal  of  the  depoeites  ia  the  theme  of 
their  newspaper  tirades ;  it  is  the  burden  of  all  their 
petitions  to  Congress ;  it  is  the  topic  on  which  Bank 
orators  in  that  body  have  exhausted  their  eloquence,  and 
well  nigh  exhausted  the  English  language  of  its  terras  of 
invective  and  reproach.  We  take  it  then,  that  the  re- 
moval of  the  deposites  is  the  measure  which  is  relied 
upon  to  prove  the  Executive  a  tyrant  and  usurper. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  the  purpose  of  this  article  that 
we  should  establish  either  the  policy  or  the  constitution- 
ality of  that  measure.  Let  us  first  examine  if  our  oppo- 
nents are  sincere  in  alleging  that  their  warfare  is  in  de- 
fence^ of  a  violated  Constitution,  not  in  deience  of  the 
United  States  Bank.  If  they  are  really  not  a  Bank 
party,  but  a  Constitutional  party  ;  if  their  object  is  not 
to  perpetuate  a  huge  moneyed  institutiop,  too  powerful 
for  a  (reo  people  to  risk,  and  too  corrupt  for  a  virtuous 
people  to  endure  ;  but  to  re-establish  the  Constitution  in 
its  original  strength  and  simplicity,  before  the  spirit  of 
expediency  had  strained  any  of  its  provisions  to  larger 
issues  than  its  framers  designed,  and  before  the  fatal 
precedent  had  been  pleaded  to  justify  subsequent  perver- 
sions— if  our  opponents  arc  governed  by  such  motives,  no 
wonder  that  they  reject  with  scorn  the  appellation  of 
Bank  party. 

But  if  we  look  back  to  the  history  of  their  hostility  to 
the  Executive,  shall  we  find  that  it  commenced  with  the 
removal  of  the  deposites  ?  Shall  we  find  that  before  that 
act  they  yielded  him  their  support,  joined  with  him  in 
censuring  the  corruptions  of  the  Bank,  and  manifested  no 
desire  for  the  renewal  of  its  charter  ?  Shall  we  not  on 
the  contrary,  find  that  a  large  portion  of  those  who  now 
fight  against  the  administration  under  a  common  banner, 
and  shout  a  conmion  war-cry,  were  as  decidedly  opposed 
to  Andrew  Jackson  before  he  was  elected  chief  magia- 
VoL.  I.— 14 
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tnite  aa  they  are  at  this  momeiit  T  Shall  wo  not  find  tint 
they  misrepresented  his  actions,  maligned  his  motiTM^ 
uD(l  even  !tlani]eTcd  hia  dead  wife,  while  she  lay  yet  hoidly 
cold  in  liergravc?  And  on  his  being  chosen  hy  the  Vko- 
|i]c  to  preside  over  them,  did  the  enmity  of  these  chompi- 
ona  of  the  Constitution  cease  ]  Did  they  not  emburui 
hi»  administration  hy  every  art  that  ingenuity  couki  de* 
vise,  and  shower  on  his  head  every  reproach  that  slnndet 
could  invent  1  Did  they  not  deride  his  puUie  n 
and  traduce  hia  private  conduct-^t  one  m 
ing  him  as  a  military  chi^ain  ruling  with  the  swoidi 
and  (he  next  as  a  auperannuated  imbecile,  blindly  led  by 
flatterers  and  favourites?  Did  they  not  receive  his  vefy 
first  suggestion  to  Congress  relative  to  the  United  States 
Bank  with  jeers  and  hisses!  Did  they  not  defend  the 
conduct  of  that  institution  in  all  its  successive  steps  of 
wickedness  and  corruption? — its  interference  in  elections, 
its  infidelity  to  its  trust  in  the  business  of  the  three  pet 
cent,  stock — its  corruption   of  the  press — its  enormous 
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against  their  parricidal  assaults  and  taming  their  fiery 
spirits  to  obedience.  Their  foiled  leader,  moved  by  rest- 
less ambition  and  implacable  hatred,  now  stands  among 
the  foremost  champions  of  the  Bank — he  who  but  a  few 
months  since  was  ready  to  drown  the  country  in  blood  in 
defence  of  state  rights,  is  now  the  advocate  of  an  insti- 
tion,  which  has  not  a  word  of  warrant  in  the  Constitution, 
and  the  inevitable  effect  of  which,  sooner  or  later,  must 
be  to  melt  this  confederation  into  one  vast  consolidated 
empire,  and  place  an  aristocracy  at  its  head. 

These  arc  the  materials  of  which  the  party  opposed  to 
the  administration  is  mainly  composed.  There  are  joined 
with  them,  a  certain  class  of  men  in  the  mercantile  cities, 
who  are  such  pure  and  intelligent  patriots,  that  no  ques* 
tion,  of  whatever  importance  to  the  country,  could  bring 
them  into  the  field  of  politics,  unless  it  directly  affected 
their  personal  and  pecuniary  interest — men  whose  hearts 
are  in  their  money-bags — whose  patriotism  rises  and  falls 
with  the  rates  of  exchange  and  the  price  of  stocks — 
whose  constitutional  scruples  are  so  nice,  that  it  is  a 
sufRcient  answer  with  them  to  all  the  objections  to  the 
United  States  Bank,  that  it  furnishes  a  convenient  me- 
dium for  the  management  of  domestic  exchanges.  These 
men  join  in  the  cry  of  executive  t^Tanny  and  usurpa- 
tion, and  complain  that  the  national  faith  is  violated  by 
the  removal  of  the  deposites  ! 

This  then  is  the  party  which  claims  to  be  called  Whigs, 
and  repudiates  the  name  of  the  Bank  party.  Yet  what 
are  they  contending  for  but  the  re-charter  of  the  United 
States  Bank  ?  What  has  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States  been  doing  for  six  months  past,  but  reading  and 
making  speeches  about  memorials  praying  for  the  resto- 
ration of  the  deposites  and  the  renewal  of  the  Bank  char- 
ter ?  What  is  the  burden  of  every  harangue  from  the 
opponents  of  the  administration,  but  a  declaration  that 
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llie  country  cannot  prosper  without  a  national  Bank  T 
M'lmt  is  the  olypct  of  everj- journal  of  their  party,  but  to 
ol)tiii)i  a  rc-cliartcr  of  tlie  Bank  T  Bank  !  Bank  !  Bank  < 
is  tlioir  constant  Ihcine — it  is  tlic  prayer  of  their  meetings 
— tlio  topic  of  their  newspaper  declamation — and  the  be. 
ginning,  middle  and  end  of  the  violent  philippics  of  the 
partisans  ill'  that  institution  in  Congress.  The  Bank 
is  the  lianil  which  holds  this  ill-assorted  party  together — 
it  is  the  magazine  which  furnishes  them  with  weapons — 
it  is  the  treasury  which  supplies  tliem  with  means.  It  is 
by  the  aid  of  the  Bank  that  they  hope  to  pnll  down  the 
ndministrnlion. 

The  cry  of  Executive  usurpation  and  despotism  is  mere 
declamation  to  mislead  the  unwarj' — it  is  mere  dust  and 
ijiiioke  to  hide  the  real  ohject.  The  Bank  is  the  real  ob- 
ject of  the  warfnro  ;  for  it  is  only  throufth  tlic  Bank  that 
anv  leailer  of  the  deiperale  fnction  can  ho[>e  to  succeed. 
Yet  aware  of  tliu  honest  indi<rnation  felt  hy  the  People  at 
the  contemplation  of  the  numerous  acts  of  corruption  and 
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a  name  which  they  have  richly  earned  by  their  unprinci- 
pled support  of  an  unconstitutional,  dangerous,  most  cor- 
rupt and  usurping  institution.  Let  that  name  stick  to 
them.    The  democracy  ought  to  call  them  by  no  other. 


CONDUCT  OF  THE  BANK. 

[Pram  the  Evening  Pott,  June  9, 1834.] 
The  Bank  of  the  United  States  desires  to  carry  on  its 
business  in  secret  and  hide  the  record  of  its  corruptions 
from  every  eye,  and  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
some  of  whose  members  are  doubtless  governed  in  the 
matter  by  strong  reasons,  are  determined  to  gratify  that 
desire.     The  Bank  has  now  been  more  than  six  months 
wholly  free  from  the  supervision  of  Government  Direc- 
tors.     The  Senate  have  made  the  office  of  Government 
Director  so  unpleasantly  conspicuous,  and  the  honest 
exercise  of  its  duties  a  subject  of  such  reproaches  and 
abuse,  that  there  are  few  men  willing  to  accept  the  unen- 
viable trust,  and  those  who  do  are  turned  away  from  the 
Bank  on  the  ground  of  their  not  having  been  invUed  ! 
The  reader  ought  not  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  the  con- 
duct  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Branch  Bank  in 
this  city  to  Saul  Alley,  was  in  pursuance  of  orders  from 
Nicholas  Biddle  /     The  two  checks  provided  by  the  cau. 
tious  framers  of  the  Bank  charter,  to  prevent  it  jQrom 
abusing  its  enormous  money  power — namely  the  right  of 
the  Government  to  be  represented  by  five  directors  at  its 
Board,  and  of  either  House  of  Congress  to  appoint  a 
Committee  to  look  into  its  affairs,  are  completely  de- 
stroyed by  the  high-handed  conduct  of  that  guilty  insti- 
tution, and  its  collusory  assistants  in  the  United  States 
Senate.     How  much  longer  will  this  audacious  monopoly 
be  allowed  to  abuse  the  patience  of  the  People  ? 
14* 
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[fVon  a«  AmAv  J^,  JTm.  SI,  iaiL] 
"  There  are  no  aectmtry  erili  in  Q&tmaaaUt, '  Ili 
evils  exist  only  in  iU  abmn.  ~  If  it  woold  confina  iWf 
to  equal  protection,  moA,  u  heBTUt  doa  ita  nia^  ^Mnrar 
its  ravours  ^like  on  die  higb  ud  Qn'low,  the  riok  Had 
the  poor,  it  would  be  uk  "Tt^'**^  ble«sng." 

This  is  the  Iangua|p  -of  nm^'miftntai  Ptanden^  tmi 
the  passage  deserves  to  faa  written  in  letton  oCgM,  Sat 
neither  in  truth  of  sentiineilt  or  bean^  ofezpiMMB  OM 
it  be  Burpassed.  We  .cboon  it  gi  our  text  fbr  a  ftv  !«• 
marks  on  the  true  fiinctioiu  (^'GoTertuMllt. 

The  fundamental  piiiicipls  <rf'  all  goremmeBti  ii  Aa 
protection  of  person  and  property  from  doateatic  ud 
foreign  enemies ;  in  other  words,  to  defend  the  weak 
against  the  strong.  By  establishing  the  social  feeling  is 
a  community,  it  was  intended  to  counteract  that  ablfiA 
feeling,  which,  in  its  proper  exercise,  is  the  parent  of  all 
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gent  people  in  delegating  their  sovereignty  to  their  rulers. 
It  then  becomes  the  great  regulator  of  the  profits  q£ 
every  species  of  industry,  and  reduces  men  from  a  de- 
pendence on  their  own  exertions,  to  a  dependence  on  the 
caprices  of  their  Government.  Governments  possess  no 
delegated  right  to  tamper  with  individual  industry  a  sin- 
gle hair's -breadth  beyond  what  ia  essential  to  protect  the 
rights  of  person  and  property. 

In  the  exercise  of  this  power  of  intermeddling  with 
the  private  pursuits  and  individual  occupations  of  the 
citizen,  a  Government  may  at  pleasure  elevate  one  class 
and  depress  another  ;  it  may  one  day  legislate  exclusive- 
ly for  the  farmer,  the  next  for  the  mechanic,  and  the 
third  for  the  manu&cturer,  who  all  thus  become  the  mere 
puppets  of  legislative  cobbling  and  tinkering,  instead  of 
independent  citizens,  relying  on  their  own  resources  for 
their  prosperity.  It  assumes  the  functions  which  belong 
alone  to  an  overruling  Providencf^,  and  affects  to  become 
the  universal  dispenser  of  good  and  evil. 

This  power  of  regulating— of  increasing  or  diminish- 
ing the  profits  of  labour  and  the  value  of  property  of  all 
kinds  and  degrees,  by  direct  legislation,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure destroys  the  essential  object  of  all  civil  compacts, 
which,  as  we  said  before,  is  to  make  the  social  a  counter- 
poise to  the  selfish  feeling.  By  thus  operating  directly 
on  the  latter,  by  offering  one  class  a  bounty  and  another 
a  discouragement,  they  involve  the  selfish  feeling  in 
every  struggle  of  party  for  the  ascendancy,  and  give  to 
the  force  of  political  rivalry  all  the  bitterest  excitement 
of  personal  interests  conflicting  with  each  other.  Why 
is  it  that  parties  now  exhibit  excitement  aggravated  to  a 
degree  dangerous  to  the  existence  of  the  Union  and  to 
the  peace  of  society  t  Is  it  not  that  by  frequent  exercises 
of  partial  legislation,  almost  every  man's  personal  in- 
terests have  become  deeply  involved  in  the  result  of  the 
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contest  1  In  common  times,  the  strife  of  parties  is  the 
mere  struggle  of  ambitious  leaders  for  power;  now  they 
aro  deadly  contests  of  the  whole  mass  of  the  people, 
whose  pecuniary-  iDteresta  are  implicated  in  the  evcDt, 
because  the  Government  has  usurped  and  exercised  the 
poMCT  of  legislating  on  their  private  affairs.  The  sdlish 
feeling  has  been  bo  strmigly  called  into  action  hy  thu 
abuse  of  authority  as  almost  to  overpower  the  social 
feehng,  whicli  it  should  be  the  object  of  a  good  Govern- 
ment lo  foster  by  every  means  in  its  power. 

No  nation,  knowingly  and  voluntarily,  with  its  eyes 
open,  ever  delegated  to  its  Government  this  cnormoui 
power,  which  places  at  its  disposal  the  property,  the  in- 
dustry, and  the  fruits  of  the  industry,  of  the  whole  peo. 
pie.  As  a  general  rule,  the  prosperity  of  rational  men 
depends  on  tticmsclvcs.  Their  talents  and  their  virtues 
shape  llicir  fortunes.  They  arc  therefore  the  best  judges 
of  their  own  atlairs,  and  should  be  permitted  to  seek 
their  own  happiness  in  their  own  way,  untrammetlcd  hy 
the  capricioua  interference  of  legii^lative  bungling. 
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of  bestowing  one  day  and  taking  back  the  next ;  of 
giving  to  the  few  and  denying  to  the  many  ;  of  invest- 
ing wealth  with  new  and  exclusive  privileges,  and  dis- 
tributing, as  it  were  at  random,  and  with  a  capricous 
policy,  in  unequal  portions,  what  it  ought  not  to  bestow, 
or  what,  if  given  away,  should  be  equally  the  portion  of 
all. 

A  govemmeht  administered  on  such  a  system  of  poli- 
cy may  be  called  a  Government  of  Equal  Rights,  but  it 
is  in  its  nature  and  essence  a  disguised  despotism.  It 
is  the  capricious  dispenser  of  good  and  evil,  without  any 
restraint,  except  its  own  sovereign  will.  It  holds  in  its 
hand  the  distribution  of  the  goods  of  this  world,  and  is 
consequently  the  uncontrolled  master  of  the  people. 

Such  was  not  the  object  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States,  nor  such  the  powers  delegated  to  it  by  the 
people.  The  object  was  beyond  doubt  to  protect  the 
weak  against  the  strong,  by  giving  them  an  equal  voice 
and  equal  rights  in  the  state  ;  not  to  make  one  portion 
stronger,  the  other  weaker  at  pleasure,  by  crippling  one 
or  more  classes  of  the  community,  or  making  them  tribu- 
tary to  one  alone.  This  is  too  great  a  power  to  entrust 
to  Government.  It  was  never  given  away  by  the  peo- 
ple, and  is  not  a  right,  but  a  usurpation. 

Experience  will  show  that  this  power  has  always  been 
exercised  under  the  influence  and  for  the  exclusive  bene- 
fit of  wealth.  It  was  never  wielded  in  behalf  of  the 
community.  Whenever  an  exception  is  made  to  the 
general  law  of  the  land,  founded  on  the  principle  of  equal 
rights,  it  will  always  be  found  to  be  in  favour  of  wealth. 
These  immunities  are  never  bestowed  on  the  poor. 
They  have  no  claim  to  a  dispensation  of  exclusive  bene- 
fits, and  their  only  business  is  to  '^  take  care  of  the  rich 
that  the  rich  may  take  care  of  the  poar.^' 

Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  the  sole  reliance  of  the  labour- 
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ing  classes,  who  constitute  a.  vast  majority  of  every 
people  on  the  earth,  is  the  great  principle  of  Equal 
Righls ;  that  their  only  safeguard  against  oppression  is  a 
system  of  legislation  whicli  leaves  all  to  tlie  free  exer- 
cise of  their  talents  and  industry,  within  the  limits  of  the 
ceKERiL  L&w.and  which,  on  no  pretence  of  public  good, 
bestows  on  any  parLiciiiar  class  of  industry-,  or  any  parti- 
cular body  of  men,  rights  or  privileges  not  equally  en- 
joyed by  the  great  aggregate  of  the  body  politic. 

Time  will  remedy  the  departures  which  have  already 
been  made  from  this  sound  republican  system,  if  the 
people  but  jealously  watch  and  indignantly  frown  on  any 
future  attempts  to  invade  their  equal  rights,  or  appropri- 
ate to  the  few  what  belongs  to  all  alike.  To  quot«,  in 
GonchiKion,  the  language  of  the  great  man,  with  whose 
admirable  sentiment  we  commenced  these  remarks,  "  it 
is  time  to  pause  in  our  career — if  we  cannot  at  once,  injus- 
tice to  tlie  intcrostfl  vested  under  iinprovidcnl  legislation, 
make  our  government  what  it  ouglit  to  be,  i 
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capacity  of  a  body  politic,  can  do  nothing ;  individual 
capital,  except  aided  by  exclusive  privileges,  can  do  no- 
thing in  the  way  of  public  improvements.  Without 
incorporations  we  can  have  no  roads ;  without  incorpo- 
rations  we  can  have  no  canals,  or  any  other  public  im- 
provements ;  without  incorporations  we  can  have  no 
money ;  and,  by  and  by,  we  shall  perhaps  be  told  that 
unless  the  bakers  be  incorporated  we  shall  have  no  bread. 
In  order  to  have  public  improvements,  ^'a  proper  develop* 
ment  of  enterprise,"  and  *^  a  beneficial  employment  of 
capital,"  it  would  seem,  according  to  these  writers,  that 
it  is  indispensable  that  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
should  be  divested  of  the  Equal  Rights  guarantied  to  them 
by  the  constitution. 

Did  these  advocates  of  incorporations  ever  read  of  the 
great  Roman  acqueduct  for  conveying  water  from  Tus- 
culum  to  Rome  ?  Did  they  ever  hear  of  the  Appian  way, 
both  the  work  of  one  single  man  ?  Or  did  they  ever 
hear  of  the  Flaminian  way,  also  the  work  of  one  magni- 
ficent  Roman  ?  These  works,  like  the  Egyptian  pyra- 
mids,  seem  destined  to  be  coeval  with  the  duration  of 
the  earth  which  supports  them.  Some  twenty  centuries 
have  elapsed  since  their  construction,  and  almost  a  hun. 
dred  generations  have  availed  themselves  of  these  great 
public  benefits,  and  still  they  remain  the  almost  eternal 
inonunients  of  individual  public  spirit.  Will  any  of  our 
railroads,  or  incorporated  bridges,  last  as  long?  For  a 
period  of  near  two  thousand  years,  the  inhabitants 
of  Rome,  and  all  the  world  that  flocked  to  Rome,  have 
enjoyed  the  benefits  of  these  great  public  improvements, 
mthout  paying  a  single  cent  in  tolls,  or  for  a  drink  of 
water,  and  without  the  grant  of  a  single  exclusive  privi. 
lege  to  any  man  or  association  of  men.  Neither  Appius 
Claudius,  nor  Titus  Flaminius,  nor  their  heirs,  ever  levied 
contributions  on  the  people  of  Rome  for  the  water  of  the 
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Dcqiicduct,  or  tiic  use  of  the  road.  We  never  heard  that 
citlu:r  Appius  or  I'laminius  was  incorporated  ;  transmut- 
ed into  irres[ioniji1)lc  noiKntities,  abovo  the  laws,  or  so 
shppory  as  to  cvadu  their  operation.  They  were  mere 
-tjiiiple  individual.^ — one  an  orator,  the  other  a  soldier  who 
full  in  ilc-lt:iidiiig  his  country  against  IlannibaL  Actuat- 
ed tiy  iL  niililc  spirit  of  patriotism,  they  gave  to  their 
cmitilrytiicn,  as  a  free  gift,  what  it  seems  can  tiow  only 
Itc  altaiiu'd  in  this  modern  republic  by  grants  of  exclu- 
sive privileges,  and  by  a  perpetual  tax  upon  tbo  people. 

All  t)ii3  ancient  world  is  filled  with  instances  of  these 
noiili-  licnefiLCticins  for  public  puriwscs ;  and  is  thero  any 
reason  why  lliis  netv  world  should  not  emulate  the  exam- 
|ili' .'  A  few  SIcpbcn  (.iirards  might  in  a  similar  spirit  of 
iniinifici'nci;  confer  uijital  l>cnetils  on  this  country.  But 
wc  ilc)  nut  rely  u]iun  individual  wealth  or  patriotism  to  do 
ill!  that  is  salutary  in  tlie  way  of  piil)lic  im|)ri>veiucnts. 
Wi'  liKjk  to  tbc  wants  of  the  p<'oplr,and  to  the  fjreat  inter- 
I'^its  of  till'  conitiiuiiily  at  larjri-'  for  such  piir|ioses.  Is 
llie  liupi!  fullafious,  or  have  we  no  examples  to  Liicourago 
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nak,  been  achieved  by  the  people,  the  great  body  politic 
of  the  state,  after  an  incorporated  company  Ij^d  totally 
failed  in  completing  one  aroall  section  of  this  noble  en- 
terprise  7  Nay,  let  us  go  further,  and  ask  whether  in 
nine  cases  in  ten  incorporated  companies  for  great  na. 
tional  objects,  have  not  failed,  and  been  obliged  at  last  to 
throw  themselves  on  the  charity  of  the  state  for  support  ? 
Have  we  forgotten  the  Delaware  and  Hudson  Canal  Com- 
pany, and  the  loans  of  state  credit  t  And  is  it  not  noto- 
rious that  at  this  moment  the  Ohio  and  Chesapeake  Ca. 
nal  Company  is  dependent  on  Congress  for  the  ability  to 
pay  the  interest  on  its  Dutch  loan  7  ■  Instances  might  be 
multiplied  to  tediousness  were  it  necessary,  but  the  re- 
collection of  every  man  will  supply  them. 

In  the  face  of  these  undeniable  facts,  we  are  not  to  be 
told,  that  we  are  for  putting  an  end  to  all  future  public 
improvements,  because  we  are  opposed  to  incorporations. 
The  imputation  is  as  weak  as  it  is  unfounded,  for  the 
examples  we  have  adduced,  and  could  adduce  by  scores, 
■nfficiently  prove  that  incorporated  companies  are  not  in- 
dispensable, not  even  safe  agents  to  depend  upon  for  our 
public  improvements. 

We  will  suppose,  however,  for  the  sake  of  argument, 
that  the  canals  of  New  York  had  been  the  work  of  incor« 
porations,  and  not  of  the  great  body  politic  acting  through 
its  representatives.  The  charter  being  perpetual,  the 
tolls  would  of  course  be  also  perpetual,  and  thus  the  peo« 
pie  of  this  and  other  states  making  use  of  these  conve- 
niences, would  have  paid  a  perpetual  tax  to  the  company, 
long  after  it  had  been  amply  remunerated  for  all  the  ex- 
pense and  risk  of  constructing  them.  Being  however 
the  work  of  the  people  the  case  is  far  otherwise.  The 
tolls  are  now  rapidly  extinguishing  the  canal  debt ;  in  a 
few  years  it  will  be  entirely  paid,  and  the  people  will 
then  enjoy  this  great  public  benefit,  at  the  trifling  cost  of 
Vol.  I.— 16 
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keeping  it  in  repair.  On  the  other  hand,  the  companj 
would  enjoy  a  perpetuity  ;  it  would  accuniulate  milliotu 
upon  millions  of  the  money  of  the  people,  and  ever; 
mttcmpt  lo  diminish  its  exorbitant  gains,  would  be  resisted 
as  sn  innovation  on  the  sacred  principle  of  *>  vested 

Here  then  ia  exhibited  a  complete  and  &ir  exemplifi- 
cation of  the  relative  advantages  of  a  system  of  puUic 
improvements  prosecuted  by  the  people  themselves,  and 
one  exclusively  confined  to  incorporations.  In  the  oso 
case  the  |)eople  afler  paying  for  the  iraprovemenl,  enjoy 
it  ever  afterwards  free  of  all  taxes,  except  for  repairs  ; 
in  the  other  they  are  saddled  with  a  perpetual  butdeiit 
and  condemned  lo  pay  for  it  ten  times  over  to  the  coip» 
ration.  It  mny  be  said,  that  there  is  no  advantage  In 
this  exemption  from  toll  to  the  state,  by  the  state,  since 
the  money  is  paid  by  one  bond  and  received  by  the  other. 
But  this  is  a  view  of  the  case  entirciv  fallacious.  The 
doctrine  woidd  equally  apply  to  even.-  species  of  taxation, 
and  ilmi^bl  bo  asserted  with  equal  truth,  that  the  amount 
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LITERARY  CORPORATIONS. 

[Fr9M  tkt  Ewemkig  Po$t^  N99tmkerU6,  1834.] 
Wmiify  a  few  days  ago^  we  eiprened  the  opioioiit  that 
so  contrary  to  the  principle  of  equal  liberty  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  corporations,  that  a  legialaturey  governed  by  sin- 
cere  and  enlightened  sentiments  of  democracy,  would 
xefuse  to  incorporate  even  a  c<^ege  or  a  chnrchi  an  eou 
damation  of  pious  horror  was  raised  by  certain  opposi- 
tion prints,  which  were  rery  glad^  no  donbt,  to  seize  the 
pretext  of  regard  for  the  institutions  and  best  interests  of 
learning  and  religion,  as  an  occasion  for  defending  their 
fayourite  aristocratic  aystem  of  monopolies  and  exclusive 
privileges^  through  the  instrumentality  of  which  akme. 
can  they  ever  hope  to  break  down  the  power  of  th^ 
people,  and  reduce  the  many  into  subserviency  to  the  few. 
That  what  we  said  did  not  proceed  from  any  want  of 
veneration  for  the  vast  benefits  to  society  of  religion  and 
learning,  our  readers  will  readily  believe ;  and,  indeed, 
this  might  be  inferred  from  the  very  ground  on  which 
we  assail  the  principle  of  corporations,  as  hostile  to  the 
principle  of  equal  freedom ;  since  we  think  it  will  not  be 
denied  that  a  free  country,  of  all  others,  is  most  &vour- 
able  to  the  cause  of  religion  and  virtue,  and  to  the  deveU 
opment  of  the  human  mind.  But  if  we  look  at  the  sub- 
ject of  corporate  institutions  of  learning  merely  in  a  poli- 
tico-economical  point  of  view,  we  think  it  will  be  easy 
to  discover  that  the  interests  of  society  are  not  promoted 
by  giving  charters  of  incorporation  to  seminaries  of  edu- 
cation.  We  shall  make  this  the  subject  of  our  leading 
article  this  afternoon ;  and  in  the  first  place  let  us  pro- 
pose the  following  questions. 

Have  the  charters  of  incorporation  bestowed  on  our 
colleges  contributed,  in  general,  to  promote  the  ends  of 
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their  inatitution  ?  Have  they  contributed  to  encoimge 
the  diligence,  aDd  to  improve  tiie  ^nlitiea  of  the  teach- 
ers ?  Have  they  directed  the  course  of  educatioo  towarda 
objects  more  useful,  both  to  the  individual  and  to  the 
public,  than  those  to  which  it  would  naturally  have  gone  . 
of  its  own  accord?  It  woifld  not  seem  very  difficult  to 
give  at  least  a  probable  answer  to  each  of  these  quntione. 
In  every  profession,  the  exertion  of  the  greater  part  of 
those  who  exercise  it,  is  always  in  proportion  to  the  ne- 
cessity they  are  under  of  making  that  exertion.  Hui 
necessity  is  greatest  with  those  to  whom  the  eroolumeiitB 
of  their  profession  are  the  only  source  fran  which  they 
expect  their  fortune,  or  even  their  ordinary  revenue  and 
aubsistonce.  In  order  to  acquire  this  fortune,  or  even  to 
get  this  subsistence,  they  must,  in  the  course  of  a  year, 
execute  a  certain  quantity  of  work  of  a  known  value  ; 
and  where  the  competition  is  free,  the  rivalship  of  con- 
pclitors,  who  arc  all  endeavouring  to  justle  one  another 
out  of  employment,  obliges  every  man  to  endeavour  to 
expcule  his  work  with  a  cerlain  degree  of  exactness. 
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One  of  the  effects  of  the  charters  of  corporation  be- 
stowed on  colleges,  is  to  give  to  those  institutions  the 
facility  of  acquiring,  in  their  corporate  capacity*  and 
holding  from  generati<Hi  to  generation,  a  large  amount  of 
property.  Out  of  the  revenue  of  this  property  the  sala- 
ries of  professors  are  paid,  either  in  whole  or  in  part* 
Only  a  portion  of  the  expenses  of  the  institutions,  in  most 
cases,  at  least,  is  defrayed  from  the  sum  received  for  tui- 
tion. The  subsistence  of  a  professor,  then,  so  fiir  as  it  is 
defrayed  out  of  the  permanent  revenue  of  the  corpora* 
tion,  is  evidently  derived  from  a  fund  altogether  indepen- 
dent of  his  success  and  reputation  in  his  particular  pro- 
fession. His  interest  is,  in  this  case,  set  as  directly  in 
opposition  to  his  duty  as  it  is  possible  to  set  it.  It  is  the 
interest  of  every  man  to  live  as  much  at  his  ease  as  he 
can  ;  and  if  his  emoluments  are  to  be  precisely  the  same 
whether  he  does  or  does  not  perform  some  very  laborious 
duty,  it  is  certainly  his  interest,  at  least  as  interest  is 
vulgarly  understood,  either  to  neglect  it  altogether,  or,  if 
he  is  subject  to  some  authority  which  will  not  suffer  him 
to  do  this,  to  perform  it  in  as  careless  and  slovenly  a  man- 
ner as  that  authority  will  permit.  If  he  is  naturally  ac- 
tive and  a  lover  of  labour,  it  is  his  interest  to  employ  that 
activity  in  any  way  from  which  he  can  derive  some  ad- 
vantage, rather  than  in  the  performance  of  his  duty,  from 
which  he  can  derive  none. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides  in  the 
body  corporate,  the  college,  or  university,  of  which  he 
himself  is  a  member,  and  in  which  the  greater  part  of  the 
other  members  are,  like  himself^  persons  who  either  are 
or  ought  to  be  teachers,  they  are  likely  to  make  a  com- 
mon cause,  to  be  all  very  indulgent  to  one  another,  and 
every  man  to  consent  that  his  neighbour  may  neglect  his 
duty,  provided  he  himself  is  allowed  to  neglect  his  own. 

If  the  authority  to  which  he  is  subject  resides,  not  so 
15* 
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much  in  the  body  corporate  of  which  he  is  a  member,  m 
in  soms  other  extraDeous  persons,  io  the  goremor,  for 
example,  or  in  a  board  of  regents,  it  is  not  indeed  in  this 
case  very  likely  that  he  will  be  sufTered  to  neglect  hii 
duly  altt^ethor.  All  that  such  euperiois,  however,  can 
force  him  to  do,  is  to  attend  upon  his  pupils  a  certain  num. 
ber  of  hours,  that  is,  to  give  a  certain  number  of  lectuiei 
in  the  week,  or  in  the  jrear.  What  those  lectures  shall 
be,  must  still  depend  upon  the  diligence  of  the  teacher ; 
and  that  diligence  is  as  likely  to  be  prt^rtioned  to  the 
motives  which  he  has  for  exerting  it.  An  exlraneoaa 
jurisdiction  of  this  kind,  besides,  is  liable  to  be  exerciaed 
both  ignorantly  and  capriciooily.  In  its  nature  it  is  ar- 
bitrary and  discretionary ;  and  the  persons  who  exeroiae 
it,  neither  attending  upon  the  lectures  of  the  teachen 
themselves,  nor  perhaps  understanding  the  sciences  which 
it  is  their  business  to  teach,  are  seldom  capable  of  exer- 
cising it  with  judgment.  From  the  insolence  of  office, 
too,  tliey  are  frequently  indiflerent  how  they  exercise  it, 
of  office  wnnloBly 
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resalt  from  an  arbitrary  and  extraneous  jurisdiction  of 
this  kind. 

Whatever  forces  a  certain  number  of  students  to  any 
college  or  university,  independent  of  the  merit  and  repu- 
tation of  the  teachers,  tends  more  or  less  to  diminish  the 
necessity  of  that  merit  and  reputation. 

The  privileges  of  graduates  in  arts,  &c.  when  they  can 
be  obtained  only  by  residing  a  certain  number  of  years  in 
certain  universities,  necessarily  force  a  certain  number 
of  students  to  such  universities,  independent  of  the  merit 
and  reputation  of  the  teachers.  The'  privileges  of  gradu- 
ates are  a  sort  of  statutes  of  apprenticeship,  which  have 
contributed  to  the  improvement  of  education,  just  as  the 
other  statutes  of  apprenticeship  have  to  that  of  arts  and 
manufactures. 

The  discipline  of  corporate  colleges  is  in  general  con- 
trived, not  for  the  benefit  of  the  students,  but  for  the  in- 
terest, or  more  properly  speaking,  for  the  ease  of  the 
masters.  Its  object  is,  in  all  cases,  to  maintain  the  au- 
thority ef  the  master,  and,  whether  ho  neglects  or  performs 
his  duty,  to  oblige  the  students  in  all  cases  to  behave  to 
him  as  if  he  performed  it  with  the  greatest  diligence  and 
ability.  It  seems  to  presume  perfect  wisdom  and  virtue 
in  the  one  order,  and  the  greatest  weakness  and  folly  in 
the  other.  Where  the  masters,  however,  really  perform 
their  duty,  there  are  no  examples,  I  believe,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  students  ever  neglect  theirs.  No 
discipline  is  ever  requisite  to  force  attendance  upon  lec- 
tures which  are  really  worth  attending,  as  is  well  known 
wherever  any  such  lectures  are  given. 

Force  and  restraint  may,  no  doubt,  be  in  some  degree 
requisite  in  order  to  oblige  children,  or  very  young  boys, 
to  attend  to  those  parts  of  education  which  it  is  thought 
necessary  for  them  to  acquire  during  that  early  period  of 
life  ;  but  after  twelve  or  thirteen  years  of  age,  provided 
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'  the  master  does  his  duty,  fbrca  or  reBtiaitit  can  Kvce  erer 
be  necessary  to  carry  on  any  part  of  education.  Such 
ia  the  generosity  of  the  greater  part  of  young  men,  that, 
so  far  from  being  disposed  to  Delect  or  despise  the  in- 
structions of  their  master,  provided  he  shows  some  aerious 
intention  of  being  of  use  to  them,  they  are  generally  in- 
clined to  pardon  a  great  deal  of  incorrectness  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duty,  and  sometimes  even  to  conceal  from 
the  public  a  good  deal  of  gross  negligence.  Those  parts 
of  education,  it  is  to  be  obeerved,  for  the  tesching  of 
which  there  are  no  public  institutions^  are  generaUy  the 
best  tRught.  Schools  have  no  exclusive  privilegee.  In 
order  to  obtain  the  honours  of  graduation,  it  is  not  neces- 
sary that  a  person  should  bring  a  certiiicate  of  his  bar- 
ing studied  a  certain  number  of  years  at  a  public  school. 
If  iijiun  examination  he  appears  to  understand  what  is 
taiiglil  there,  no  questions  are  asked  about  the  place 
where  he  learnt  it. 

In  the  attention  which  the  nncicnt  philosophers  excit- 
ich  the^ 
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he  attempts  to  sell  them  muoh  dearer,  he  is  likely  to  have 
so  few  customers  that  his  circwnstances  will  not  be  much 
mended.  The  *«  privileges"  of  graduationy  besidesp  can 
be  obtained  only  by  attending  the  lectures  of  the  incor- 
porated institutions.  The  most  careful  attendance  upon 
the  ablest  instructions  of  any  private  teacher,  cannot  al- 
ways give  any  title  to  demand  them.  It  is  from  these 
different  causes  that  the  private  teacher  of  any  of  the 
sciences  which  are  commonly  taught  in  universities,  is 
in  modem  times  generally  considered  as  in  the  very  low- 
est order  of  men  of  letters.  A  man  of  real  abilities  can 
scarce  find  out  a  more  humiliating  or  a  more  unprofita- 
ble employment  to  turn  them  to.  The  endowments  of 
schools  and  colleges  have,  in  this  manner,  not  only  cor- 
rupted the  diligence  of  public  teachers,  but  have  rendered 
it  almost  impossible  to  have  any  good  private  ones. 

Were  there  no  public  institutions  for  education,  no 
system,  no  science  would  be  taught  for  which  there  was 
not  some  demand ;  or  which  the  circumstances  of  the 
times  did  not  render  it,  either  necessary,  or  convenient,  or 
at  least  fashionable  to  learn.  A  private  teacher  could 
never  find  his  account  in  teaching,  either  an  exploded 
and  antiquated  system  of  a  science  acknowledged  to  be 
useful,  or  a  science  universally  believed  to  be  a  mere  use- 
less and  pedantic  heap  of  sophistry  and  nonsense.  Such 
systems,  such  sciences,  can  subsist  no  where,  but  in 
those  incorporated  societies  for  education  whose  prospe- 
rity and  revenue  are  in  a  great  measure  independent  of 
their  reputation,  and  altogether  independent  of  their  in- 
dustry. Were  there  no  public  institutions  for  education, 
a  gentleman,  after  going  through,  with  application  and 
abilities,  the  most  complete  course  of  education  which 
the  circumstances  of  the  times  were  supposed  to  afford, 
could  not  come  into  the  world  completely  ignorant  of 
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every  thing  which  b  the  common  nibject  of  o 
among  gcotlemen  and  men  of  the  world. 

But  in  placing  these  speculations  before  our  readen^ 
do  we  not  run  some  riak  of  being  again  called  "  a  little 
froe-trade  crazy  V  Let  those  who  cannot  controvert  Aa 
views  and  arguments  ascribe  them  to  lunacy,  or  idiocyt 
if  they  please.  They  are  at  all  events  the  views  and 
arguments,  ay,  and  the  very  language,  too,  of  Adam 
Smith,  from  whose  immortal  work  on  the  Wealth  of  Na- 
tions we  have  borrowed  theoe  paragraphs,  having  cofiiod 
them  literally,  with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  alight 
verbal  cimnges. 


CHARACTER  OF  MR.  VAN  BUREN. 


m  Ikt  Evtning  Pint,  Joniury  19, 1835.] 

e  session  of  the  national  and  state  legisla. 

ly   auiiJEcts  crowd  upon   our   ollenlion  and 
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States,  the  necewty  of  hannony  and  concert  in  relation 
to  the  candidates  for  the  two  highest  offices  of  the  60- 
yemment,  if  they  wish  to  succeed  in  those  cardinal  ob« 
jects  of  the  republican  party  which  are  of  incalculably 
more  importance  than  ever  can  be»  under  any  circum- 
stances, the  gratification  of  mere  personal  preferences  or 
sectional  pri<k«  To  ensure  this  hannony,  as  &r  as  lay 
in  his  own  power,  Mr.  Benton  did  not  merely  exercise 
his  eloquent  pen  in  delineating  the  consequences  which 
would  almost  inevitably  flow*  from  divided  councils,  but 
gave  the  strongest  proof  of  his  disinterestedness  and  niag* 
nanimity,  by  positively  declining  the  high  compliment 
which  had  been  paid  him,  and  refusing  to  sufier  his  name 
to  be  used  as  a  candidate  for  Vice  President,  thus  re* 
moving  one  circumstance  which  he  feared  might  prove  an 
obstacle  to  the  desired  concord. .  In  thus  doing,  though 
sinister  objects  are  of  course  imputed  to  him  by  those 
whose  business  and  pleasure  it  is  to  revile  all  the  promi- 
nent champions  of  democratic  principles,  yet  no  person 
of  the  least  candour  can  help  feeling,  in  his  secret  heart, 
that  Mr.  Benton  has  exhibited  an  evidence  of  singleness 
of  motive  and  nobleness  of  character  which  entitle  him 
to  the  increased  admiration  and  respect,  not  only  of  every 
true  republican,  but  of  every  man,  whatever  his  political 
creed,  who  can  appreciate  the  sacrifices  of  disinterested 
patriotism. 

It  would  have  been  highly  pleasing  to  us,  we  are  free  to 
confess,  if  it  had  been  considered  quite  compatiUe  with 
the  important  end  of  a  perfect  uni<Hi  and  harmony  of 
purpose  and  action  among  the  democracy  in  all  parts  of 
the  country,  to  have  seen  Mr.  Benton  placed  before  the 
people  as  the  republican  candidate  for  Vice  President. 
Well  has  he  deserved  such  a  mark  of  honour.  His  con- 
sistency,  industry  and  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  people ; 
his  vigilance  in  detecting  the  arts  of  the  aristocracy ;  his 
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fearlussness  in  exposing  them ;  bis  readiness  to  stand 
forward,  at  all  times,  as  the  champion  of  democratic 
principles  ;  his  eloquence ;  his  blunt  and  manly  indepeo- 
dcnci!  of  character  i  and  the  honeat  boldness  with  which 
his  iticli(;nant  fi^elingg  h&re  always  led  him  to  rebuke 
those  who  seek  petsonal  aggrandizement  at  the  expenn 
of  the  equal  rights  of  man :  these  are  qualities  which 
have  won  for  Mr.  Benton  the  genera]  regard  of  the  de. 
mocmcy,  and  have  caused  many  to  desire  that  he  ooight 
be  ncitninatcd  as  the  successor  of  Martin  Von  Buren  ia 
the  pliice  which  the  latter  now  so  worthily  fills. 

We  do  not  know,  however,  whether  the  true  intereiti 
of  the  people  are  not  better  answered  by  the  course  Mr. 
Benton  has  determined  to  pursue.  Much  as  he  deserrei 
to  be  i?levatcd  to  a  higher  post,  we  do  not  know  whether 
he  cuiild  well  be  sjiared  from  that  where  he  is  now  ste- 
tioned.  His  talent!),  his  lirmness,  liis  assiduity,  his  dd> 
shrinking  courajie,  his  jMiwerful  eloquence,  are  needed  in 
the  Sinatu  clinmber.  We  do  not  question  that  lio  would 
adorn  other  stations  ;    but  for  that  of  Senator  he  91 
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can  be  ahown  U>  rest  on  some  more  substantia]  basis  than 
the  mere  imputations  of  political  hostility.  The  epithets 
of  magician  and  intriguer  have  been  reiterated  against 
him,  for  may  years,  with  all  the  earnestness  of  vitupera- 
tive malice ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that  any  proof  has  yet 
been  exhibited,  or  even  attempted,  that  he  either  practi- 
ces ^  arts  inhibited,"  or  that  he  winds  his  way  to  his  ob- 
ject throu^  the  devious  and  covert  maases  of  subtlety 
and  intrigue.  We  have  been  attentive  readers,  for  a  long 
time  past,  of  the  charges  against  Mr.  Van  Buren,  and 
dose  observers  of  his  public  conduct ;  and  our  respect  for 
his  talents,  his  integrity,  and  his  patriotism,  for  the  pu- 
rity of  his  motives,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  proceedingSi 
has  increased  the  more  we  have  read  and  observed. 
Mere  denunciation,  however  often  reiterated,  is  not  likely 
to  injure  a  puUic  roan  in  the  estimation  of  the  intelligent 
citizens  of  this  country.  Had  it  been  otherwise,  ws 
should  have  lacked  the  executive  services  of  the  illustri- 
ous Jefferson ;  the  reins  of  Government  would  never 
have  been  swayed  by  the  patriot  Jackson ;  and  Martin 
Van  Buren  would  long  since  have  been  consigned  to  in- 
famy or  oblivion.  But  happily  ^  curses  kill  not ;''  and 
till  something  more  relative  than  gibes  and  anathemas 
of  a  factious  aristocracy  can  be  uttered  against  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  he  stands  in  little  danger,  wo  think,  of  losing  his 
strong  hold  on  the  affections  of  the  democracy  of  the 
Unit^  States. 

The  brilliant  passage  in  Mr.  Benton's  letter,  in  rela. 
tion  to  the  ofl-repcated  charge,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  is 
of  the  non-cammUkd  school,  <•  a  flippant  phrase  got  by  rote 
and  parotted  against  him,"  must  stand  as  a  most  tri- 
umphant and  unanswerable  vindication  of  his  character 
from  whatever  is  derogatory  in  the  imputation.  Never 
in  any  instance,  where  the  obligations  of  honour  or  patri- 
otism required  that  he  should  eommit  himself,  has  Mr. 
Vol.  L— 16 
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Van  Buren  hesitated  to  speak  or  act.  The  public  hare 
not  bten  \a(i  to  guess  his  views  on  important  questions. 
He  has  nut,  it  is  true,  obtruded  himscirt  uncnDed  for,  be- 
fore llie  nation,  and  liastily  volunteered  opinions  wliich  he 
was  at'tcrwardu  glad  to  retract.-  He  has  not  rmnmitted 
hinisi'lf,  hkc  tlic  leading  demagogues  worshipped  by  tbose 
will)  raise  this  i^nseloss  cry,  for  and  againat  the  United 
Slater  Bank,  for  and  agaioet  the  American  System,  and 
for  and  ngainsl  a  dozen  other  important  national  measures. 
His  first  care  liii^  been  to  acquaint  himself  tborougbly 
with  the  merits  of  all  great  questions  ;  and  once  satisfied 
of  tlie  riglit,  he  lins  taken  his  ground  boldly  and  openly, 
and  maintained  it  lirmly  to  the  end.  Hence  the  exin. 
ordinary  eonsiutcncy  of  his  career.  No  politician  in  tbJi 
Gounlry  has  |nirsued  a  more  even  and  unclcviating  course. 
And  thtH  very  consistency,  amidst  all  the  fluctuations  of 
0]>inion  and  policy,  and  all  the  vicissitudes  of  public 
events,  is  as  slroiif;  an  evidence  as  can  be  adduced  of 
the  sotindne.iis  of  his  motives,  and  the  boldness  of  his 
chnractor. 
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tknidity  does  in  the  Add.  Bui  timidiiy,  wiih  regard  to 
ike  weQ-heing  of  our  coimiryf  is  home  otrtoa."  Thia  ia 
the  extent  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  timidity — ^this  is  the  only 
sense  in  which  the  cry  of  **  non-committal "  has  any 
truth. 

There  is  another  point  in  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Benton* 
to  which  we  take  pleasure  in  inviting  the  attention  of  our 
readers.  It  comes  in  here  as  an  Appropriate  illustration 
of  the  absurdity  of  the  charge  to  which  we  have  just 
referred.  We  allude  to  the  brief  exposition  it  contains 
of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  views  on  the  subject  of  the  Bank 
system.  What  Mr.  Benton  says  on  that  subject,  must 
be  looked  upon  as  authentic.  The  nation  has  a  right  to 
consider  it  as  said  by  Mr.  Van  Burcn  himself;  for  the 
circumstances  under  which  this  Letter  was  written, 
would  have  required  of.  that  gentleman,  if  his  sentiments 
on  any  great  question  of  public  policy  were  inaccurately 
stated,  to  correct  the  error  in  as  public  a  form  as  that  in 
which  it  was  made.  The  silence  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  can. 
not  therefore  be  cited  as  an  instance  of '^  non-committal ;" 
but,  on  the  contrary,  he  must  be  looked  upon  as  having 
early  and  decidedly  taken  his  stand  on  a  question  already 
of  exceeding  interest  in  several  states,  and  destined 
ere  long  to  become  a  chief  touchstone  of  democratic 
principles  throughout  the  Union.  We  have  great  plea^ 
sure,  then,  in  bogging  our  readers  to  take  note  that  Mr. 
Van  Buren  <^  is  a  real  hard-money  man  ;  opposed  to  the 
paper  system  ;  in  favour  of  a  national  currency  of  gold ; 
in  favour  of  an  adequate  silver  currency  for  common  use ; 
against  the  small  note  currency ;  and  in  favour  of  con- 
fining bank  notes  to  their  appropriate  sphere  and  original 
functions,  that  of  large  notes  for  large  transactions  and 
mercantile  operations." 

Much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject  of  the 
claims  of  New- York  to  supply  an  incumbent  of  the  Pre- 
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sidential  chair.  Our  paper,  not  a  great  wfaila  ago,  con- 
tained a  most  excellent  article  from  the  Harrishurg  Re< 
porter,  in  which  the  propriety  of  nominating  Mr.  Van 
Burcn  on  that  ground  was  urged  with  singular  eloqueoce 
and  force.  The  article  in  question,  aa  we  bare  acccM  to 
know,  came  from  the  pen  of  a  disinterested  and  enlight- 
ened man,  whose  scntimenla  were  the  result  of  a  broad 
and  patriotic  view  of  the  whole  subject,  and  had  do  otlier 
object  than  to  advanc«  the  beat  intereata  of  our  common 
country.  For  our  own  part,  we  do  not  place  our  advo- 
cacy of  Martin  Van  Burcn  on  sectional  grounds.  It  ia 
the  least  of  bis  claims,  in  our  sense,  that  ho  drew  his  first 
breath  on  the  soil  of  the  Empire  State.  Sltow  us  a  ww- 
thier  man ;  a  man  whose  career  baa  been  more  con- 
sistent, whose  services  have  been  more  useful,  whose 
principles  have  been  more  democratic,  whose  character 
has  been  freer  from  reproach  ;  show  us  a  man  more  en- 
titled to  the  conlideiicc  of  (lie  dcmocriicy,  possessing  a 
larger  share  of  their  calccin,  and  more  likely  to  carry 
out  those  grca.t   ri.'[HiLiliciin   priDciplcaivliicli  have  g 
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to  preside  over  the  republic.  Aristocratic  railers  may' 
continue  to  shower  their  abuse  on  his  head,  but  in  vain. 
It  is  the  fate  of  all  prominent  asserters  of  democratic 
principles  to  be  maligned ;  and  if  their  rancour  is  fiercer 
towards  Martin  Van  Buren  tftan  any  other,  it  is  only  be. 
cause  he  is  more  strongly  fixed  in  the  affections  of  the 
people.  Their  attachment  rests  on  the  strong  basis  of 
his  real  worth.  They  look  through  the  aspersions  of  his 
enemies,  and  read  the  truth  for  themselves,  and  the  truth 
in  relation  to  that  distinguished -man,  needs  only  to  be 
known  to  insure  him  general  regard.  And  it  is  known. 
The  people  of  this  country  are  too  clear-sighted  to  be 
misled  by  the  mere  clamour  of  calumny  .and  detraction, 
and  there  is  a  quality  in  truth  itself  which  is  sure  eventa« 
ally  to  triumph  over  mirepresentation. 

Truth,  thnug[h  it  trouble  some  mindi, 
Some  wicked  minds  that  are  both  dark  and  dangerous. 
Yet  it  preserves  itself,  comes  off  pore,  innocent, 
And  like  the  sun,  though  never  so  eclipsed. 
Must  break  in  glory. 


THE  JOINT-STOCK  PARTNERSHIP  LAW. 

IFrom  the  Evening  Poet,  January  23, 1835.] 
The  Attorney  General  of  this  StatCi  in  his  report  on 
the  subject  of  Corporations,  .which  we  published  yester- 
day, says,  *<  In  the  interpretation  of  the  constitution,  we 
ought,  as  far  as  possible,  to  enter  into  the  mind  and  inten- 
tion of  those  who  framed  the  instrument,  and  adopt  that 
construction  which  will  best  fulfil  the  end  for  which  it  was 
made"  Wc  are  very  willing  that  the  ninth  section  of 
the  seventh  article  of  the  Constitution,  which  ^  makes 
the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each 
branch  of  the  legislature  requisite  to  every  bill  creating, 
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cootinnlng,  altering,  at  nBMvtag  uj  bo^  pMt|W''i9'' 
corporate,"  ahould  be  interpiftod  (7  Om^nlk.  ■  Ikt-mAr  < 
for  which  that  HOticn  was  fraiiiBd  «ta  StltkBt/^-^^^^ 
plained  by  Mr.  King,  chdjniM  oC  tfa*  iiiMnwilhi;  tlst 
iatroduced  it  "  The  oomialii  law  iblMwrad  «MM|«lfa«r 
henid,  and  the  ot^t  of  AeaertJoa  Irti  "liot  to.ifc 
creaae  them,  hut  dimini^.them  M  &c  aa  we  can  eoam^U 
ently  with  th«  preaerntioB  ct  TMtod  righta."  H«  tUiM' 
lore  had  reported  a  danae  nqmring  «  two-tiiirda  «al% 
not  only  for  the  creation  of  any  qaw  eoaporatiMf  balte- 
altering,  conttDuing,  or  rnMiwing  any  old  oaa.*  Bit 
while  he  waa  deairoui  of  ptecing  tUa  4ificall7'ta  -HA 
way  of  granting  ipebial  chartwa  of  inawpwaBo^  wtlt* 
ground  that  they  were'  iiwo|ii9iiei^  ba  &I  notitak  to  ik 
rogate  Or  liiiiit  thow  genaral  kwa,  then  «iiiatiBft  vAr 
which  voluntary  corporations,  for  certain  purpoaea,  and 
to  an  indefinite  number,  might  be  formed  by  whoQWoerer 
chose  to  enter  into  them.  Cor^raratioda,  no  matter  fiir 
what  purpoaea,  which  derived  their  exiatence  from  direct 
:>ecial  legislation,  were  monopolies,  and  (hose  the  Cor 
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the  grand  democratic  maxim  of  equality  of  political  and 
civil  rights,  on  which  the  Constitution  and  the  laws  all 
are  founded. 

The  Attorney  General  is  of   opinion  that,  accord- 
ing to,  the  Constitution,  '^the  legislature  cannot  now 
provide  by  general  laws  for  the  incorporation  of  volun- 
tary associations,  but  must  act  directly  on  every  grant 
of  corporate  privileges,  creating  some  dne  or  more  corpo* 
rations  in  particular,"    Yet  he  is  of  opinion,  at  the  same 
time,  that  **  the  legislature  may,  by  one  act,  create  two 
or  more  corporate  bodies."     Thnt  is  to  say,  they  may 
create    ten  thousand  corporations  by  one  act,  if  they 
please,  only  naming  each  particular  set  of  individuals 
incorporated,  but  cannot  pass  a  law  establishing  the 
general  principles  on  which  any  set  of  individuals  may 
form  themselves  into  a  corporation.     The  Constitution 
says,  **  the  assent  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected 
to  each  branch  of  the  legislature  shall  be  requisite  to 
every  bill  creating,  continuing,  altering,  or  renewing  any 
body  politic  or  corporate."     If  every  bill  creating  any 
body  politic^  may  mean  a  bill  creating  a  myriad  of  60- 
dies  politiCf  it  may  mean  any  thing.     The  object  of  the 
two-thirds  provision  was  to  insure  separate  and  careful 
deliberation  on  every  particular  application  for  a  special 
grant  of  corporate  privileges.     If  a  thousand  applications 
may  be  huddled  together,  and  one  bill  passed  granting  a 
corporate  franchise  to  all,  the  intention  of  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution  is  more  effectually  overleaped  than  it 
possibly  could  be  by  a  bill  establishing  the  general  princi- 
ples and  conditions  under  which  any  association  of  men 
might  assume  and  exercise  corporate  powers.     But  the 
Constitution,  in  the  Attorney  General's  plastic  hand,  is 
a  mere  nose  of  wax,  and  is  moulded  into  what  shape  he 
pleases. 

The  thirteenth  section  of  the  seventeenth  article  of 
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the  ConstitutioD  continuod  in  force  all  laws  theo  «xist> 
ing  which  were  not  rc[tugiK>Dt  to  any  of  ite  provisions  ; 
but  all  laws  or  parts  of  laws  repugnant  to  the  Cod> 
atitution  wore  by  that  tnetrument  abrogated.  At  the 
time  tlie  Constitution  went  into  effect,  general  lawa 
were  in  opreration,  under  which  corporations,  for  a  va- 
riety of  purposes  might  be  created,  witliout  (he  direct 
intervention  of  the  legislature.  The  Atrorney  Genenl 
says,  "  the  several  laws  providing  for  th«^  creation  of  cor- 
porate bodies,  without  a  special  grant  from  Ibc  legialit- 
ture,  have  been  acted  upon  for  the  twelve  ycsra  which 
have  elapsed  since  this  part  of  the  Constitution  went 
into  operation,  and  it  ia  believed  that  the  validity  of 
those  laws,  or  the  right  to  form  associations  undo-  them, 
bos  never  been  Bcriously  qucationed."  If  those  laws  are 
valid,  which  we  do  not  doubt,  it  is  because  they  are  mA 
repu};nant  to  the  Constitution.  Bui  it  itecras,  by  the 
Attorney  General's  reasoning,  that  a  law  now  passed, 
thotigb  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  and  for  preci^ly  the  same 
objects,  and  expressed  in  the  same  terms,  would  be  r»- 
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The  general  laws  under  which  corporations  were  form- 
ed without  special  legislation  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution^  were  abrogated  by  that  instrument,  if  they 
were  repugnant  to  any  of  its  provisions ;  and  if  they  were 
not  repugnant  to  any  of  its  provisions,  neither  would  a 
law  at  this  day  be,  frtkmed  on  the  same  principles  and  in 
corresponding  terms.  The  Constitution  makes  a  vote  of 
two-thirds  necessary  to  create  any  body  politic,  that  is 
any  one  body  politic,  on  IhQ  ground  that  partial  legislation, 
giving  special  privileges  to  particular  individuals,  par- 
takes of  the  character  of  monopoly ;  but  it  does  not  even 
make  a  two-thirds  vote  necessary  to  pass  a  law,  general 
in  its  provisions,  and  calculated  for  the  equal  good  of 
the  whole  community.  A  general  law  of  joint-stock 
partnerships  would  not  be  a  law  <<  creating  a  body  poli- 
tic.'' But  when  A,  B,  and  C,  wish  to  be  erected  into,  a 
corporation,  and  have  particular  privileges  conferred  up- 
on them,  the  legislature  are  hindered  by  the  constitution 
from  granting  their  prayer,  unless  two-thirds  of  the 
whole  number  elected  think  it  worthy  of  their  assent. 

If  we  ^  enter  into  the  mind  and  intention  of  those  who 
framed  the  instrument,"  we  shall  find  that  this  condition 
of  the  assent  of  two- thirds  was  stipulated  for  the  express 
purpose  of  preventing  special  acts  of  incorporation  from 
being  passed,  except  where  the  reasons  for  them  were 
very  cogent.  If  we  then  examine  the  acts  of  the  very 
first  session  of  the  legislature  after  the  Constitution  went 
into  effect,  we  shall  find  that  so  ineffectual  was  this  pro- 
vision for  the  purpose  intended,  that  there  were  thirty, 
nine  new  private  companies  incorporated,  and  numerous 
acts  passed  amending  and  enlarging  previous  charters. 
But  while  this  two-thirds  check  (which  proved  in  effect 
to  be  no  check  at  all)  was  established  for  the  reason  that 
«•  the  multiplication  of  corporations  was  an  evil,"  and 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  Convention  **  not  to  increase 
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them  but  diminisli  them,"  do  atop  was  taken  to  limit  the 
nuinlicr  of  voluntary  corporations  which  the  spirit  of  en- 
tcrpn^jo  and  competition  might  cause  to  spring  into  ez- 
isltncc  under  tlie  general  laws.  The  reason  waa,  no 
doubt,  tbat  thcRi:  were  not  considered  an  evil.  A  grant 
offpucinl  privileges  to  a  particular  set  of  men  was  conai. 
dcred  an  "  al)liorrcd  monopoly;"  but  a  general  law  of 
joint-slock  partnerships,  for  the  mere  facilitation  of  cer- 
tain pursuits,  of  which  all  men  alike  might  avail  them- 
Eelvcs,  was  not  a  monopoly.  Those  who  "enter  into 
the  mind  ami  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  Constitn- 
tion,"  will  arrive,  we  think,  at  a  very  different  conclu- 
eiun  from  that  of  the  Attorney  General.  It  would  be  a 
singular  circumstance,  truly,  if  the  Convention  hnd  tuA 
cned,  eternally  and  irremediably,  a  most  odioua  and  op- 
prC5--<ivc  sysiem  of  monopolies  on  the  free  pe<^le  of  thii 
slate,  by  tlic  very  provision  which  they  framed  with  the 
avowed  purpose  of  diminishing  ihete  monopolies  a*  far  aa 
they  could  consisUnily  with  tlie  presfrvation  of  netted 
righlt. 
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THE  JOINT.STOCK  PARTNERSHIP  LAW. 

[From  the  Evening  Poet,  Jiannory  2G,  1835.] 
There  was  one  point  in  our  argument,  on  Saturday, 
in  delation  to  the  Constitutional  power  of  the  legislature 
to  pass  a  general  joint-stock  partnership  law  which  we 
wish  to  modify  ;  namely,  that  it  is  competent  for  the 
legislature  to  pass  such  a  law  without  the  concurrence  of 
two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  to  each  branch.     This 
slipped  from  us  inadvertently,  and  in  positive,  instead  of 
hypothetic  language.      More   mature   deliberation  has 
satisfied  us  that  a  vote  of  two-thirds  would  be  requisite  to 
pass  either  a  general  or  partial  law. 

The  great  direct  of  the  section  in  the  Constitution,  in- 
deed, was  very  evidently  to  establish  the  necessity  of  the 
concurrence  of  two-thirds  of  the  members  elected  on  the 
subject  of  corporations.  It  was  not  to  change  the  pre« 
vious  practise  in  any  other  respect  than  as  regards  the 
extent  of  the  majority.  It  was  to  secure  upright  and 
deliberate  legislation  ;  to  diminish  the  chances  of  corrup. 
tion  ;  to  throw  a  strong  impediment  in  the  way  of  the 
log-rolling  system. 

If  the  language  of  the  Constitution  required  the  assent 
of  two-thirds  of  the  legislature  for  every  bill  creating  any 
body,  or  bodies^  politic  or  corporate,  we  fancy  that  the 
competency  of  the  legislature  to  pass  a  general  law,  de- 
fining the  principles  and  establishing  the  conditions  on 
which  bodies  politic  or  corporate  might  be  formed,  could 
not  for  a  moment  ha  doubted.  Yet  the  Attorney  General 
admits  that  the  present  phraseology,  though  in  the  singu- 
lar number,  presents  no  bar  to  the  creation  of  a  plurality 
of  corporations  by  one  legislative  act.  He  admits  that 
the  legislature  may  incorporate  any  number  of  associa- 
tions, even  to  the  extent  of  including  the  whole  popula- 
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tioD  <^  the  State,  by  a  lia^  "bOL  H  mbbm  ft  m  MM 
this  admission  gives  iqtthB  wfaole  qoMtiava  tfr^wMty 
bill  creating  any'bocly  ptditte,"  ia  eqflinlBA-  to  *■  atttf 
bill  creating  any  numbafofbodiw'palttwiritniyNvdll^ 
also  mean  "every  bQldeflaing  dw^mi Ml  wUikUf 
aasociation  of  men  may.pMMH  thwelwi  <if  ooifMllB 
powers." 

If  the  legislature  is  not  nqniiedto  act  mftnU^f  am. 
every  aingle  questiim  (J«MatiAg  a  body  politic  bat  Mgr 
by  one  rote,  provided  it  baa  the  raqdiMta  mi4ritj,'.«n- 
ate  a  million  of  bodiaa  politiot  it  ii  not  ««^  to  |p^«alW 
how  the-  poirera  ot  tbe  tegidaUre  <n  tta  ^4jfi0ftf 
granting  oorporate  pririlmei  ar|,  at  bB  aaoMii^.l^ 
strained  by  the  present  CoMtitation,  imiq<  Jijiyiit'fct 
what  shall  constitute  a  valid  majority  okjncfcqitaAai. 
Indeed,  the  Attorney  General  seeau  so  mltantf  to  Item 
cmne  to  this  conclusion,  that  be  aipressei  it  in  so  wamf 
words.  He  says,  the  Constitution  only  preaerihea  tto 
number  of  votes  necessary  to  every  UO,  *  leaving  all 
questions  about   the  passing  of  such  laws  as  t 
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though  **  both  useful  and  hannlessy"  ^*  it  can,  in  like  man- 
ner provide  for  the  incorporation  of  such  persons  as  may 
associate  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  business  of 
banking,  insurance,  or  receiving  and  executing  trusts." 
This,  we  apprehend,  is  the  grand  difficulty.  A  general 
law  of  joint-stock  partnerships  would  do  away  with  all 
necessity  or  excuse  for  interested  applicants  assembling 
at  Albany  every  winter  to  use  that  peadiar  species  of 
argument  with  legislators  and  **  leading  party  men"  in 
fiivour  of  their  schemes,  which  it  is  notorious  has  hereto- 
fore been  used  to  a  prodigious  extent,  and  which,  with 
very  many  men,  constitutes  the  main  ground  of  their 
desire  to  get  into  the  legislature. 

The  Attorney  Greneral  devotes  a  portion  of  his  report 
to  a  eulogy  on  corporations,  and  repeats  the  old  cant 
about  their  furnishing  ^<  the  best  means  for  aggregating 
the  necessary  amount  of  capital  for  the  rapid  andfuU 
deoelopmeni  of  the  resources  of  the  State."    If  this  rapid 
development  is  really  so  desirable  an  object,  is  it  more 
likely  to  take  place  through  the  agency  of  special  corpo- 
rations, or  through  the  means  of  a  law  which  opens  the 
the  field  of  competition  to  the  whole  community  ?      But 
the  Attorney  General  admits  that  « there  is  an  admixture 
of  evil  in  almost  every  grant  of  corporate  privileges." 
And  what  is  this  admixture  of  evil  ?    It  is,  chiefly,  that, 
under,  the  present  system  of  granting  charters,  they  par- 
take of  the  character  of  monopoly — they  confer  powers 
on  a  few  privileged  individuals  which  are  taken,  or  at  any 
rate  withheld,  from  the  great  body  of  the  people.    Create 
a  general  law,  under  which  any  set  of  men  may  form 
themselves  into  a  body  corporate,  and  you  at  once  take 
from  such  associations  the  chief  admixture  of  evil. 

The  Attorney  General  admits,  that,  on  the  subject  of 
CoUegea  the  legislature  has  not  acted  upon  his  doctrine, 
and  that  the  Revisers  do  not  seem  even  to  have  dreamt 
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of  Ilia  construction.     With  all  deferoncc  to  the  Attori 

General,  Ibo  Revisers  aie  much  higher  legtil 

than  he  can  with  any  eort  of  jiropnety  cluiiD  t 

kt  ua  try  his  views  on  thair-owa  oMiili^  Mid  to  d^MfWa 

may  test  (he  applica^fy  of  bia  mis  to  tttcr  Mhjailil 

Abundant  opportunitiai  of  toiti^  i(a  kkumIihm  ta  itM 

way.are  presented  fay  Um  CMndtatioB.     TlM.fHjM^ 

tion  under iilmiiliiiii  iiii|iiiiiiii  IIiiiiihI  iirc  1  (MiiJi 

of  the  legislature  "  to  ereiy  biU  appca|viatiiig  tttfpiAlio 
moneys  or  property  for  local  or  priTttopoipoMi.''  Nbvb 
what  ie  more  common  Ihan,  after  dec)diiig.CB  (kt  wboto 
principle  of  an  appnpriatioii,  to  raftt  Uw  nattarto  OiM> 
missioners,  to  the  CwnptraMw,  or  to  mob  dttw  P^'^ 
officer,  to  expend  and  appfy  tlia  monsy  inaoMtaiD  irito* 
ner,  to  take  bonds  for  itopaymeiitt  and  orcn  prooAof  ito 
amount.  We  do  not  aay  that  suob  legislatun  ia  not  aoaw> 
times  improper,  but  we  apprehend  it"«ill  hardly  be  ralM 
unconstitutional.  Laws  making  apprapfiatiaaa  for  piu 
vate  purposes,  on  general  principles,  neccMvily  ]m,y» 
Eomelliing  lo  the  ilis( 
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ney  General  arc  right  throughout,  then  that  officer  has 
the  merit  of  abrogating,  by  a  single  exercise  of  his  pen, 
the  corporate  powers,  not  only  of  all  the  colleges  and 
academies  which  have  gone  into  exercise  under  the  Re- 
vised Statutes,  but  also  nearly  all  our  banks  and  other 
moneyed  corporations,  for  their  charters  have  been  gener- 
ally granted  on  certain  conditions  relative  to  opening 
their  books,  distributing  the  stock,  paying  in  the  capital, 
and  filing  an  affidavit  that  the  capital  had  been  paid  in. 
The  appointment  of  Commissioners  may  very  well  come 
within  the  Attorney  General's  rules,  which  prohibit  the 
legislature  from  delegating  any  discretionary  power. 

The  Attorney  General,  in  attempting  to  break  down 
our  anti-monopoly  doctrines,  may  get  into  more  difficulty 
than  he  seems  to  be  aware  of.     His  arguments  against  a 
general  law  of  joint-stock  partnerships,  on  the  ground  that 
such  a  law  would  be  a  delegation  of  power  to  others  to 
do  what  the  Constitution  requires  should  be  done  directly 
by  the  legislature,  and  by  a  two-thirds  vote,  bear  with 
greater  force  against  the  system  he  applauds  than  that 
which  he  condemns.     He  says,  in  effect,  chartered  pri- 
vileges must  be  distributed  by  the  legislature  itself  to  a 
favoured  few,  and  cannot  be  granted  to  aU  by  a  general 
law,  because  the  legislature  cannot  delegate  its  power. 
But  at  the  same  time  the  legislature  docs  delegate  its 
power,  in  every  charter  of  incorporation  it  passes,  to  dis- 
trilxitc  the  stock  among  such  favoured  individuals  as 
certain  Commissioners  may  select,  and  the  power  delegat- 
ed is  rendered  great  by  reason  of  these  legislative  fa- 
vours being  withheld  from  the  great  body  of  the  people. 
These  inconsistencies  will  not  tend  to  convince  the  peo- 
ple that  a  general  joint-stock  partnership  law 
needed,  though  it  may  satisfy  them  that  then, 
occasion  for  a  better  exix>under  of  the  laws 
existence. 
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REPLY  TO  THE  CHARGE  OF  LUNACY. 

{From  the  Bntimig  Pott,  Jn.  30, 1835.] 
Trk  Bank  tory  presses  originated  the  imputation  of 
lunacy  against  the  conductors  of  this  journal,  and  tbo 
eehocs  of  the  Albany  Argua  bave  caught  up  the  cry,  and 
rung  the  changes  upon  it,  until  very  pootiUy  many  of 
their  readers,  who  do  not  read  the  Evening  Pott,  may 
suppose  it  has  some  foundation  in  truth.  One  good-natur- 
ed editor  in  Connecticut,  vre  perceive,  has  taken  the  matter 
up  (]uile  seriously  in  our  defence,  and  seeks  to  prove 
that  ve  are  not  crazy  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word,  but 
only  partially  crazy,  or  suffering  under  a  species  of  mo- 
nomania on  the  subject  of  monopolies.  We  are  infinitely 
obliged  to  our  benevolent  defender,  and  in  return  for  his 
courtesy  beg  leave  to  assure  him,  that  if  our  views  on  the 
subject  of  bunks  and  corporations  arc  evidence  of  the 
malady  he  imjmlcs  lo  us  the  disease  is  endemic  in  this 
state,  and  not  even  (.Governor  Marcy's  proposed  magnifi- 
um  would  be  capable  of  containing  one 
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achievement  to  raise  a  laugh  against  hinofself.  To  be 
laughed  at  by  the  aristocracy,  however,  (and  there  are  too 
many  aristocrats  who^  to  answer  selfish  purposes,  rank 
themselves  with  the  democracy)  is  the  inevitable  fate  of 
all  who  earnestly  strive  to  carry  into  full  practical  opera- 
tion the  great  principle  of  equal  political,  civil,  and  reli- 
gious rights.  To  escape  **the  fool's  dread  laugh,"  is 
therefore  not  to  be  desired  by  those  who  are  ardent  and 
determined  in  the  cause  of  true  democratic  principles. 
Such  derision  they  will  consider  rather  as  evidence  of  the 
soundness  of  their  views,  and  will  be  inclined  toteywith 
John  Wesley,  *<God  forbid  that  we  should  not  be  the 
laughing-stock  of  mankind  !" 

But  we  put  it  to  every  reader  seriously,  whether,  in  all 
they  have  seen  against  the  doctrines  maintained  by  this 
paper  on  the  subject  of  banks  and  corporations,  they  have 
yet  found  one  single  argument  addressed  to  men's  rea- 
sons, and  tending  to  show  that  our  views  are  wrong. 
They  have  read,  doubtless,  a  deal  of  declamation  about 
our  ultraism  and  our  Jacobinism  ;  they  have  seen  us  call- 
ed a  Utopian,  a  disciple  of  Fanny  Wright,  an  agrarian,  a 
lunatic,  and  a  dozen  other  hard  names.  They  have  seen 
it  asserted  that  we  are  for  overthrowing  all  the  cherished 
institutions  of  society ;  for  breaking  down  the  foundations 
of  private  right,  sundering  the  marriage  tie,  and  estab- 
lishing •*  a  community  of  men,  women',  and  property.'* 
But  amidst  all  this  dcclamation—^amidst  all  these  ground- 
less and  heinous  charges,  have  they  yet  found  one  editor 
who  had  the  candour  fairly  to  state  our  views,  and  meet 
them  with  calm  and  temperate  argument  ?  If  they  have 
found  such  a  one,  they  have  been  more  fortunate  than  we. 

While  the  principles  which  we  maintain  are  subject  to 
such  constant  and  wilful  misrepresentations,  it  may  not  be 
without  use  frequently  to  repeat,  in  a  brief  form,  the  real 
objects  for  which  we  contend.     All  our  agrarian,  Utopian 
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and  anarchical  views,  then,  are  comprehended  Ln  the  lal> 
lowing  statement  of  the  ends  at  which  we  aim. 

First,  with  regard  to  corporations  generally  :  we  coa- 
tcn<l  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  tegialature,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  on  which  tliia  govern* 
mcnt  itt  fonniled,  to  refrain,  in  all  time  to  come,  from 
granting  any  special  or  exclusive  charters  of  incorpora. 
tiun  to  nny  set  of  men,  or  for  any  purpose  whatever ;  but 
instead,  to  pass  one  general  law,  which  will  allow  any  aet 
of  men,  who  cliooao  to  associate  together  for  anypurpoas, 
(hanking  alone  temporarily  excepted,]  to  form  themselves 
into  that  convenient  kind  of  partnership  known  by  the 
name  »f  corporation. 

Secunc],  with  regard  to  banking :  w«  contend  that 
suitalite  steps  should  be  immediately  taken  by  the  legis- 
lature tu  place  that  branch  of  business  on  the  same  broad 
and  efjiiul  basis  :  ihiit  to  this  end,  no  more  banks  should 
!«  created  or  n.'hewe<l ;  that  existing  banks  should  be 
gradually  curtaile<]  of  their  privilege  to  issue  small  notes, 
until  no  bank  notes  of  a  smaller  denomination  than  twenty 
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is  that  instead  of  exclusive  privileges,  or  particular  facil- 
ities and  iromunitiesy  being  dealt  out  to  particular  sets  of 
individuals  by  the  legislature,  all  kinds  of  business  would 
be  thrown  open  to  free  and  full  competition,  and  all  classes 
and  conditions  of  men  would  have  restored  to  them  those 
equal  rights  which  the  system  of  granting  special  char- 
ters of  incorporation  has  been  the  means  of  filching  from 
them. 

All  our  Utopianism,  Jacobinism,  Agrarianism,  Fanny  \ 
Wright-ism,  Jack  Cade«ism  ;  and  a  doxen  other  itm$  im- 
pated  to  us,  have  this  extent,  no  more.  It  would  argue 
that  there  was  something  very  rotten  in  the  democracy 
of  the  present  day,  if  for  entertaining  and  strenuously 
asserting  such  views,  the  conductors  of  a  public  joumid, 
whose  business  and  pride  it  is  to  maintain  democratic 
principles,  should  be  generally  supposed  to  kbour  under 
mental  derangement.  If  this  is  lunacy,  it  is  at  all  events 
such  lunacy  as  passed  for  sound  and  excellent  sense  in 
Thomas  Jefferson.  The  sum  of  a  good  government,  as 
described  by  that  illustrious  champion  of  democracy,  is  all 
we  aim  at— -^  a  wise  and  frugal  government,  which  shall 
restrain  men  from  injuring  one  another ;  shall  leave  them 
otherwise  free  to  regulate  their  own  pursuits  of  industry 
and  improvement ;  and  shall  not  take  from  the  mouth  of 
labour  the  bread  it  has  earned." 


THE  SENATE  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[From  the  Evening  Pogt,  February  3,1835.] 
It  is  a  good  old  republican  custom,  sometimes,  nay 
often,  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  to  the  conduct  of 
the  flifferont  branches  of  their  Government,  legislative,  as 
well  as  executive  and  judicial.  The  people,  whose  pro- 
vince  and  whose  duty  it  is  to  stand  sentinel  over  their 


rights,  ud  over  that  CoMtHiitknlfUflh* 
ly  for  tiieiraecuri^,  ■bould  nmr  JboBp  W 
the  encroochmentB  of  pomr  aM-likM  tbt' 
mlketh  in  duknen,  tati  nB  om  MB  ttO 
eome.  '\  '  i* 

The  prtoent  organimtiaa  utdhtB  caaMaof  tteSMito 
of  the  United  SUtM  an,  is  oar  opinioii,  lariw  nl^aaW 
for  the  deep  conaideratiMi  of  >U  who  Taloa  the  itfftm^ 
tatire  principle  in  ita  foiitj,  or  iriw  look  ta  tli*  Ins  afL 
lit  of  the  ConstitutiaB.  A  BNyocity  of  tte  «Mn  •■■ 
the  people  ia  repreaeDted  b^'*  miBori^  of  that  fea^n^W 
majority  of  which  ia  aotiiig  is  daianaa  of  boflfc  IMv 
majority  ie  enabled  to  cany  ita  meaauieahy^tbi  iM  "IH^ 
of  thoM  menbera  who  ■(•  wtiBf  arfraly  WifaBiiM 
of  any  other  impulae  than  tiiat  of  timr  on  BDfBnigB  wiB^' 
While  these  BenatMa  are  pretending  to  atiidda  Ifar  tfaa 
righta  of  the  states,  they  are  setting  at  nanght  tbrn  •«• 
thority  of  those  very  atalda,  and  in  the  langoBgo  of  Mr. 
Ibidiaon,  instead  of  "gmng  to  the  Slate  Gorernmeata 
such  an  agency  in  the  fonnation  of  the  Federal  Qorerb 
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their  example,  or  probably  deluded  by  their  eloquencoi 
have  caught  the  contagion  of  disobedience,  and  masking 
their  personal  insignificance  behind  the  shield  of  sturdy 
independence,  crow  defiance  in  the  teeth  of  their  consti- 
tuents with  all  the  arrogance  of  ill-founded  self-sufficien- 
cy. They  neither,  forsooth,  represent  the  states  nor  the 
people;  they  represent  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  and  like  watchful  guardians,  prey  upon  the  trea- 
sure they  afiect  to  guard. 

Under  the  scattered  banner  of  these  independent  politi- 
cians, who  trade  on  their  own  bottom,  the  majority  of  the 
Senate  so  constituted  aa  we  have  stated,  is  gradually  tak- 
ing the  lead  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  the  peculiar 
guardian  of  the  people.    Not  content  with  assuming  the 
right  of  impeachment,  which  is  exclusively  the  constitu- 
tional prerogative  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  it  has 
constituted  itself  the  grand  inquest  of  the  nation,  which  it 
no  longer  represents.     It  delegates  its  authority  to  itine- 
rant committees,  which  travel  about  during  the  recess  of 
the  Senate  taking  ex  parte  testimony  against  public  and 
private  individuab.     It  forestalls  the  action  of  the  House 
of  the  people,  the  proper  organ  of  the  popular  will,  and 
contrary  to  established  custom  as  well  as  obvious  pro- 
priety, takes  the  lead  in  all  those  great  national  ques- 
tions  which  it  was  evidently  the  design  of  the  Constitu- 
tion should  be  first  proposed  and  decided  in  that  body 
which  most  immediately  emanates  from  the  sovereign  pow- 
er.    There  might  be  sufficient  grounds  of  justification  for 
the  majority  of  the  Senate  representing  a  minority  of  the 
states,  were  they  to  confine  themselves  to  assuming  the 
lead  in  questions  purely  constitutional.     But  they  have 
widely  overstepped  the  bounds  of  this,  their  peculiar  pro- 
vince, and  every  day  exhibit  an  unseemly  ambition  to  go 
foremost  in  very  thing.     The  Constitution,  for  example, 
says  that  « all  bills  for  raising  revenue  shall  originate  in 


c±L  wjiizxjiaj  Of 


tbe  House  of  RepnnBtalifw.'  Tliis  pMtpUM>to<dk 
strict  accordance  with  tfafl  fint  sad  hi  f  ihclfiM  if  flhi; 
erty.    It  constitutes  (Hwof  tlMfriatHtftg«ni»afifaA 


kr  branches  of  goTonmeiit,  baousp  it  IWTCi  4k' Mtfiilin 
to  the  iimnediste  and  peoaliar  imiiwiilaliiw  of  Aft  jm^ 
pie  to  witiibfdd  appropriation  for  vU  pmpoMs.ef  wliiih 
they  do  oat  approve.  Tiny  an  the-woper  gMriiaaBtC 
the  mt)ney  of  the  people,  and,  baii^  ^onsHsi  of  dn  ■•• 
elusire  right  of  originating  maaos  hills^  cib^'  as  tfaajr 
ought  to  do,  entirely -eootrol  Urn  ambititeaF  pimli^i^ 
of  the  other  branches  of  Qoraiinit:.  '    ,  '   '-^^ . 

The  reasooB  which  goram in  Ifaaeaaaafniafa^affiy' 
to  the  espeaditure  of  tha  pdbUa  moMjiOrtka'i 
any  moneys  whatever,  eitbtr  oat  of  the  e 
funds  or  in  anticipation  of  tbom.  "Hie  vote  ft 
revenue)  and  that  for  expending  it,  either  before  or  after  it 
is  raised,  seem  so  antdagous  in  their  application  'o  tbt 
priociplea  just  laid  domi,  that  it  appears  difficult  to  sepa- 
rate them.     Both  should  originate  in  the  House  of  Repra- 
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if  paid  at  all,  must  be  raised  by  a  revenue  bill,  is  not,  if 
not  a  revenue  bill,  at  least  its  legitimate  father  T  So  far 
as  the  sanction  of  the  Senate  goes,  it  is  an  application  of 
the  public  money  which  can  be  raised  in  no  other  way 
than  by  a  revenue  bill.  It  seems  to  us  that  if  the  Senate 
can  originate  the  one,  they  can  the  other  with  quite  as 
much  reason.  The  principle  is  much  the  same,  and 
there  is  strong  ground  for  believing  that  the  spirit,  if  not 
the  letter  of  the  Constitution,  includes  both  the  raising 
and  the  expenditure  of  the  public  revenues. 

What  would  be  the  use  of  this  provision  otherwise  7 
Had  it  been  entirely  omitted  in  the  Constitution,  the 
Senate  could  no  more  have  raised  a  revenue  without  the 
assent  of  the  other  House  than  it  can  now.     The  object 
was,  that  as  the  people  pay  the  revenue^  their  inmiedtate 
representatives,  acting  it  is  to  be  presumed  in  conformity 
with  their  will,  should  have  the  first  say  in  the  business. 
It  was  to  secure  to  the  people,  as  far  as  possible,  a  direct 
controul  over  the  expenditures  of  the  government,  by  giv- 
ing them  a  right  of  first  deciding  on  their  propriety  or 
necessity.     Do  not  precisely  the  same  reasons  apply  to 
the  assumption  of  the  Senate  to  appropriate  five  millions 
of  the  money  of  the  people,  which  can  only  be  provided 
for  by  a  revenue  bill  ?     Has  the  voice  of  the  people,  or  of 
their  representatives  been  heard,  or  their  opinions  ascer- 
tained through  the  medium  of  their  appropriate  organs'? 
Certainly  not.     Yet  the  bill  is  jogging  on  in  the  march 
of  wild  legislation,  and  so  far  as  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
can  be  anticipated,  and  so  far  as  that  decision  is  to  go,  the 
people  are|to  be  saddled  with  five  millions  of  debt  at  the  pre- 
sent time  besides  ten  times  that  sum  in  future,  by  a  bill  ori- 
ginating in  the  Senate,  which,  though  not  a  revenue  bill, 
involves  the  direct  necessity  of**  raising  a  revenue  !" 

We  have  no  idea  that  any  thing  we  or  the  people  may 
say  on  this  or  any  other  encroachment  of  the  Senate,  will 


r 


ITIOAL    WBITINSB    or 


have  any  inflinDov  «itln1jiBffiiy^fctl)Lwy^»^^p« 
neraofthe  popular  win.  TTiiiki  |iiiiliiwrfiMi«<iig|» 
CknutitutioD,  they  maj  Tiohto  its  ktterHit-ifinlMI 
plwflnre,  uid  during  mymxmat  )mtt,  vmj&f  tha«MHto 
wtufaction  of  "d '— "^ —  '*- •-  " —    "^-^  -^— 


meat  enemios,  thonnihi.' 

little  ose  in  agitating  (bs 

—we  will  not  caD  tbom  hj  ■» 

tioH— if  it  be  onl7  that 

nity  of  the  Honae  of 

iti  ancient  pweedenea  in  aH 

We  take  it  that  tfaia  ia  n 

all  qoeationa  in  which  Iba'pnopla 

aivelf  tntereated,  and  moit 

ing  ezpenditniea  of  mofwy^  ritoaU'ln  I 

thoae  most  likdy  to  Ibel-and  obey  Ihs 

UkrwiU. 


GOVERNOR  McDOFFIE'S  MESSAGE. 
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which  has  with  such  manrelloin  propriety  been  urged 
against  this  journal,  liecause  it  supports  the  doctrine,  not 
of  an  equalization  of  property,  which  is  an  impracticable 
absurdity,  but  because  it  maintains  the  principle  of  equal 
political  rights,  seems  to  have  excited  the  sensitive  ap- 
prehensions of  the  Governor  of  South  Carolina,  and 
prompted  him  to  the  utterance  of  sentiments  which  we 
are  sQrry  to  see  avowed  on  such  a  public  and  grave  oc 
casion,  as  that  of  addressing  the  legislature  in  his  official 
capacity. 

We  must  beg  leave  to  set  Governor  McDuffie  right 
on  these  points.  In  the  furst  place,  what  is  called  agrari- 
anism  by  the  Bank  tory  presses  is  nothing  more  than  the 
great  principle  which  has  always  been  maintained  with 
peculiar  earnestness  by  the  southern  states,  and  moat  es- 
pecially by  Viiginia  and  South  Carolina.  It  is  simply  an 
opposition  to  all  partial  and  exclusive  legislation,  which 
gives  to  one  profession,  one  class  of  industry,  one  section 
of  the  Union,  or  one  portion  of  the  people,  privileges  and 
advantages  denied  to  the  others^  or  of  which,  from  the 
nature  of  their  situation  and  circumstances,  they  cannot 
partake.  It  ia  opposition  to  bounties,  protections,  incor- 
porations, and  perpetuities  of  all  kinds,  under  whatever 
mask  they  may  present  themselves.  It  is  neither  more 
nor  less  in  short,  than  a  denial  of  the  legidative  authority 
to  grant  any  partial  or  exclusive  privileges  under  pre- 
tence of  the  ^  general  welfare,"  the  **  wants  of  the  com- 
munity,"  "  sound  policy,"  **  sound  action,"  « developing 
the  resources  and  stimulating  the  industry  of  the  com- 
munity," or  any  other  undefinable  pretence,  resorted  to 
as  a  subterfuge  by  avarice  and  ambition.  This  is  what 
the  whig  papers,  as  they  style  themselves,  hold  up  to  the 
South  as  a  dngerous  doctrine,  calculated  to  unsettle  Ao 
whole  system  of  social  organization,  and  subject  the  rij^ts 

Vol.  I.— 18 
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of  property  to  tiie  ai 
pacious  populace  1  "■■  ■  * '■■'   i"  >  ia*« 

We  would  uk  GomiK  HeDoifeinife  Um^  ImB 
intents  and  purpoMi,  On  iMttiao  of  thM  'vte mitk' 
tained  the  independeat  rndkaritj  oftiis  iMM^te^d 
points  where  it  was  not  Tolmtwl^  lad  s|iMifinlf-WV> 
rendered  to  the  F^dend  OoTwniiwBtl  JNd.fh^ftal 
repudiate  and  deny  ths  pamr  «f  Ifait  gofai^^Ht^- 
grant  charters  of  iiioocpontiflal  And  wtaOt  OmMB^ 
tion  which  formed  the  Coaatttntioa  of  the  TTliiliilXM" 
rejected  the  plan  of  a  ■"*■"—'  or  eonaolidBtai^gaMifc 
ment,  was  it  not  mainlr  on  &s  graond  tkatikWHll 
place  the  states,  and  iriiat  -ia  tba  na)a  Oiiig^  IkafMflK 
of  the  statea,  whoUy  at  the  moray  «f  a  powH^  «bUi 
might,  if  it  pleaaed,  onder  the  qteokNM  pntfBl  «(■  Mb 
"  public  welfare,"  sacrifioe  Ihe  intererfa  of  ooa'  aM^  ar 
one  section,  to  those  of  another,  and  thn  introdoea  a, 
system  of  partial  and  ezcluaiva  legislation  1  If  aadt  • 
syetem,  adopted  by  the  Federal  GoTemment,  wooU  bs 
injurious  to  the  rights  of  the  states  ;  so  is  it  now.irinB 
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Goremor  McDuffie  is  still  more  misled  in  his  ideas  of 
the  part  taken  by  the  democracy  of  this  and  the  eastern 
states  in  the  mad  and  violent  schemes  of  the  immediate 
abolitionists,  as  they  are  called.  He  may  be  assured  that 
the  abettors  and  supporters  of  Garrison,  and  other  itine- 
rant orators  who  go  about  stigmatizing  the  people  of  the 
south  as  **  men  stealers,"  are  not  the  organs  or  instru- 
ments of  the  democracy  of  the  north,  but  of  the  aristo- 
cracy — of  that  party  which  has  always  been  in  fovour  of 
encroaching  on  the  rights  of  the  white  labourers  of  this 
quarter.  It  is  so  in  Europe,  and  so  is  it  here.  There, 
the  most  violent  opponents  of  the  rights  of  the  people  of 
England,  are  the  most  loud  in  their  exclamations  against 
the  wrongs  of  the  people  df  Africa,  as  if  they  sought  to 
quiet  their  consciences,  for  oppressing  one  colour,  by  be- 
coming the  advocates  of  the  freedom  jof  the  other.  Da- 
niel O'Connell  ia  one  of  the  few  exceptions,  and  even  he» 
in  one  of  his  speeches,  with  the  keenest  and  most  bitter 
irony,  taunted  these  one-sided  philanthropists  with  per- 
petuating the  long  enduring  system  of  oppression  in  Ire- 
land, while  they  were  affecting  the  tenderest  sympathy  for 
the  blacks  of  ther  West  Indies.  Was  Ruius  Eling,  the 
great  leader  on  the  Missouri  question,  a  representative  of 
the  democracy  of  the  north  t  and  were  not  the  interests 
o£  the  planters  of  the  south  sustained  by  the  democracy 
alone  ? 

Governor  McDuffie  may  make  himself  perfectly  easy 
on  the  score  of  the  democracy  of  the  north.  Hiey  are 
not  agrarians,  nor  fanatics,  nor  hypocrites.  They  make 
a  trade  neither  of  politics,  nor  philanthropy.  They  know 
well  that  admitting  the  slaves  of  the  south  to  an  equality 
of  civil  and  social  rights,  however  deeply  it  might  affect 
the  dignity  and  interests  of  the  rich  planters  of  that  quar- 
ter, would  operate  quite  as  injuriously,  if  not  more  so, 
on  themselves.     The  civil  equality  might  affect  both 


SOS  FOLiTiOAA    pmixtma,a-t 

eqmlty,  bat  the  aoobl  aqHllfy  »adl«p«kfa  wW|f  to 
the^pr^tidice  of  the  hbonnif  dMHS  Moag  Mn  i— r 
cncy  of  the  north.  It  b  han  tl*  MMB^Maf  riMli 
would  seek  a  reaidanoe  ■ndwyJByatat/ihJ  jj^****" 
the  ■ocial  eqmlity  tbay-Mirid  ugrm-mtuf  imng  Ihlfc 
'.  wicient  mutera.  tf  tbaf  onndt  briag  tllBBHtrn apta ' 
'  the  ■tanda^  of  the  fno  kbonring  white  man,  the^  i^^ 
;  pull  the  latter  down  to'  flieir'owa  In^  tai  tlm*  IvMr  ' 
'  the  condition  of  the  wUtekbeanrbf  — oahtteni  if  il 
;b7  amalgamBtion.  ;  '' 

Not  only  this,  but  tha  hhwniAg  alati  t£  Oa  nMl^ 
which  constitute  Ibe  grant  mate  of  Ae  JtmuwHaf,  am 
not  ao  short-sighted  to  UMiaimwiiw^  Ibnt  flwj  «  ' 
aee,  thatthe  influx  of aoclin'v^  s 
•laves  would  go  &r  to  throw  them  oot  of  ei 
or  at  least  depreciate  the  vmlue  of  laboor  to  an  a 
that  would  be  fatal  to  their  prosperity.  This  they  kmnr, 
and  this  will  forever  preveut  the  donocracy  of  the  north 
from  advocating  or  encouraging  any  of  tboee  ill-ji 
though  possibly  well-ialeBded  schemes  for  a  general  a 
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oxperience  the  degradatim  of  this  competitioiiy  but  be- 
come eventually  its  yicttms. 

If  we  look  back  to  the  political  history  of  this  country, 
it  will  be  found  that  the  true  democFBcy  of  the  north  has 
always  supported  the  soutliera  policy.  They  sustained 
every  republican  candidate  fixr  the  FiresideDcy  from  that 
section  of  the  Union  (for  such  we  considered  General 
Jackson)  and  their  uniform  co-operation  distinctly  indi- 
cates a  near  affinity  of  interests  and  principles  between 
the  republicans  of  the  south  and  the  democracy  of  the 
north.  The  latter  will  probably,  at  the  ensuing  Presi- 
dential election,  put  forward  a  candidate  identified  with 
these  interests  and  principles,  and  will  the  Amner  desert 
their  old  friends,  who  never  deserted  themt  Will  they 
aid  in  dividing  and  distracting  the  republican  party  by 
multiplying  candidates,  and  thus  by  throwing  the  deci- 
sion upon  Congress,  pave  the  way  for  a  successful  in- 

I 

trigue  that  may  again  cheat  the  people  of  their  chmce, 
and  restore  the  ascendancy  of  an  aristocratic  faction 
which  has  always  been  arrayed  in  opposition  to  their 
interests. 

Again  we  assure  Governor  McDuffie,  and  all  those 
who  imagine  they  see  in  the  democracy  of  the  north,  the 
enemies  to  their  rights  of  property,  and  the  advocates  of 
principles  dangerous  to  the  safety  and  prosperity  of  the 
planters  of  the  south,  that  they  may  make  themselves  per- 
fectly easy  on  these  heads.  The  danger  is  not  in  the 
democratic,  but  the  aristocratic  ascendancy.  The  whole 
is  a  scheme  of  a  few  ilJ-advised  men,  which  certain  whig 
politicians  have  used  to  set  the  republicans  of  the  south 
against  the  democracy  of  the  north,  and  thus^  by  dividing, 
conquer  them  both. 

18* 

*  ill 
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THE  FERRT  MONOPOLY 


I 


[fVem  i*«  Bvtnitig  Paat,  Ftbmary  18, 1833.] 
Wk  have  received  (nm  Allinny  a  copy  of  the  Report 
of  the  Select  CommittDeof  tin  ARsemblj  ott  tbe  eerenl 
petitions  addresaeil  totlMt  body,  relative  to  the  catubli^ 
ment  of  odditioD&t  ferries  between  this  city  and  Brook, 
lyn.  Tlie  petitioners  a^ik  that  an  inleiligent  and  impai- 
tial  board  of  commiflripneTS  may  be  sppoinled,  witb  full 
powers  to  establish  ferries  between  New-York  ami  Long 
Island,  and  that  the  present  rates  of  ferriage  be  rednc^. 
The  fact  that  additional  means  of  communication  between 
the  cities  of  New- York  and  Brooklyn  arc  very  much 
needed,  that  the  preaont  rates  of  ferriage  are  exorbitantly 
high,  and  the  accoromodations  dodg  of  the  best,  is  loo  no- 
torious for  any  ono  to  deoy.  It  is  also  a  weli-known 
feet,  that  numerous  responsible  persons  have  frequently 
and  vainly  pelicioned  the  corporate  authorities  of  this 
city  for  permission  to  establish  another  ferry,  ofiering  to 
bind  themselves  to  furnish  suitable  nccommodatioiUi  kBd 
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the  charter  declaroB  that  the  Conunon  Council  ahall  hare 
the  fob  power  of  establkhing  ferries,  yet  that  this  only 
means  that  this  power,  om  a  deiegaied  autkoriiyf  should  be 
poasesed  by  them,  to  the  excturiamcfaaiif  other  qfUsef  trUnu 
nd,  or  pMic  body"  and  tiiat  tk  power  nay  be  altered 
modified,)  repealed,  or  reaamad^it  ttt  diaeretioii  of  the  le» 
gislature,  always  taking  can^  of  oonn,  it  is  to  be  pre- 
sumed, not  to  yidate  the  poiiKo  fidth,  ae  pledged  by  the 
act^  of  the  Common  Council  in  the  exercise  of  the  au- 
thority delegated  to  them. 

In  the  difficulties  which  citiaEena  now  experience  to  ob- 
tain reasonable  facilities  of  communication  between  New- 
York  and  Brooklyn,  a  forcible  illustration  is  afibrded  of 
the  absurd  and  oppressive  nature  pf  monopolies.  The 
question  how  far  the  power  to  regulate  this  matter  haa 
been  granted  to  the  Common  Council  of  New-York,  and 
how  &LT  it  yet  resides  in  the  legislature  of  the  State  is 
one  which  we  have  not  qualified  ourselves  to  answr.  It 
seems  to  us,  however,  from  an  attentive  perusal  of  the  Re- 
porty  and  a  reference  to  some  of  the  authorities  there 
mentioned,  that  the  positions  assumed  in  that  document 
are  sound,  and  that  the  Legidature  have  a  primary,  una- 
lienated and  supreme  control  over  the  whole  matter  in 
dispute. 

fie  this  as  it  may,  the  common  sense  view  of  the  sub- 
ject plainly  teaches  that  there  ought  to  be  no  further  le- 
gislative or  municipal  interference  with  the  business  of 
ferriage,  than  is  demanded  by  a  simple  regard  for  public 
safety  and  convenience.  We  have  not  time  to  go  into 
any  argument  to-day ;  but  on  this  subject,  as  on  all  others, 
we  are  the  advocates  of  the  principles  of  free  trade.  We 
would  put  no  hinderaoce  in  the  way  of  any  man,  or  set  of 
men,  who  should  choose  to  undertake  the  business  of  fer- 
rying people  across  the  river.  The  public  interests  would 
be  best  served  by  leaving  the  matter  to  regulate  itself— or 
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nther  iMTug  it  to  bs  ngdiMk$>«lto  1 
supply.  Fne  oompeti 
,  aocommodatioiw,  low  pritM^  awift  ibA:  aft  lMH%'<iirib 
civil  Bttendants,  thu  «ll>lk»  -km  Mid  flhirtm;«Uaf 
could  ever  ba  framed.'  ^IttrflMt  oT  Wttlw  •W^iipi^pt 
rates  N«w.Yoik  &aw9pi^%««4|l»to  ta  i  \mtHmi  m 
B  great  higfawaf,  &arb'i||klpHl««r  AooM-ahoaMUK  . 
travel  01 
with  certain  ri 

venience  of'  all ;  such  ragnktiM 
witb  rcfiard  to  priv&te  n 
raads.  Yetjrince  thaeafpmWufhOritiM«bo«*  1»«IM 
every  buaineH  tkat  thqy  pawflfly  «*n  ialo  ft  ntaiaa  «f  l^' 
venue  to  lb«  city,  th«y  ndgU  mk*  m  lieaan  maimmi/f 
for  Terry 'boats,  ta  ia  now  A>M  with  ngaid  to  <hs  BMaAi 
way  and  Bowery  otmuboMei.  **  Bren  thia  tau'b  hi  bi> 
fringement  of  Ihoee  aonnd  principle<  of  political  Bcawy 
wbich  ought  (o  govern  in  the  matter  ;  but  it  cooM  aot 
be  objected  to  in  the  case  of  ferries  while  it  is'  r 
ed  in  that  of  stage  coachea. 
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interests  as  by  an  enlarged  and  liberal  yiew  of  the  whole 
question.  Every  additional  facility  of  access  to  this  me* 
tropolis  increases  its  general  prosperity.  We  are  aware 
that  pains  have  been  taken  to  create  a  belief  that  the 
establishment  of  more  ferries  would  injuriously  affect  m 
prices  of  property  in  the  upper  part  of  the  city,  and  that 
narrow  and  selfish  opposition  has  been  thus  engendered. 
But  we  think  it  could  be  demonstrated  that  every  addi- 
tional means  of  communicating  with  Long  Island  will 
add  to  the  prosperity  of  New- York.  Be  this  as  it  may 
as  respects  owners  of  real  estate,  there  can  be  no  qiies- 
tion  that  it  is  true  with  regard  to  the  great  body  of  the 
people. 


THE  OPPOSITION  IN  THE  SENATE. 

[From  the  Everting  Post  of  Feb,  24,  1835.] 

The  Senate  of  the  United  States  occasionally  presents 
a  spectacle  calculated  to  excite  wonder,  if  not  ridicule,  at 
the  inconsistencies  of  many  of  its  distinguished  leaders. 
On  the  one  hand  we  see  Mr.  Calhoun,  who  has  carried  the 
doctrine  of  Slate  Rights  to  the  very  verge  of  the  greatest 
possible  extreme,  proposing  a  scheme  of  reform,  which,  if 
adopted,  will  place  the  states  on  the  pension  list  of  the 
United  States  for  eight  years  to  come  at  least.  Of  all 
the  plans  we  have  yet  seen  propounded  by  great  states- 
men to  increase  the  influence  of  the  federal  government, 
and  to  impoverish  the  people  at  the  same  time,  that  of 
raising  a  revenue  only  to  distribute  it  again,  minus  the 
deduction  the  expenses  of  collecting  and  distributing,  ap. 
pears  to  us  the  most  preposterous.  Besides  this  inevita- 
ble loss  to  the  people,  they  will  of  necessity  lose  the  use 
and  the  interest  of  this  surplus  revenue,  which  Mr«  Cal. 
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houn  calculktH  Kt  I 

whole  period  whifik  e 

that  of  recehiag  it  baek  ij^ 

ouraUe  Senator  &om  Soolfa  ^^mtBtW  fa.l 

StsteB,  rominda  ni  of  th«  1 

hia  goods  below  coat,  and  ImA  bf  A*  low,  '  •'.t.-T^ 

But  tbet«  ia  do dangwlbat  tbam  wio pi? ^NqiliM 
of  nine  milliona  per  anmniiiravfiati  ore^^jHHwfr 
ever  see  their  money  igiia.  Us  onireBtof  teatHMR 
like  that  of  the  BCima^:  it  alwaya  nm  Miiy ;  H 
flowB  into  the  great  oee^n  of  pvbUe  iiiiiwlitui^  ^li  it 
lost  in  oblirion.  Tba  momy  ntntnad  to  te^M*  nfl 
never  fiod  its  way  into  tfaapoobataof  ita  iddowamagrik 
It  will  come  into  the  haada  of  eartain  olEemt  if  Al 
State  GoTemments,  who  will  in&UiUy  ^iply  it  t»  "Oh 
public  good,"  that  it  to  aay,  "auppljing  the  wantool  tts 
coromuDity,"*<giTing  energy  to  public  enteijwlaai'* »  pi^ 
viding  new  avenues  for  the  aurplua  producta  of  Ibocoail^ 
try,"  &c.  &c.  ;  all  which,  done  into  plain  piactical  Ei^ 
sh,  means  nothing  more  or  leas  than  diatiihutii^  tba 
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faend.  In  order  to  make  rare  of  the  pec^  becomiiig 
tiioroughly  enlightened»  they  have  diatrihuted  only  the 
arguments  on  one  side  of  ithe  qiiestion»  from  a  just  appre- 
henaion  that  if  the  other  was  presented  they  might  be 
placed  in  the  situation  of  a  certain  animal  between  two 
bandies  of  hay,  and  saffer  an  intellectual  starvation  in 
the  midst  of  too  great  plenty. 

In  addition  to  this  expedient  of  economy^  the  reformers 
in  the  Senate  have  voted  a  few  hundred  thousands  more 
for  the  double  purpose  of  supplyihg  themselves  with 
books,  and,  as  has  been  surmised,  of  enabling  certain  me- 
ritorioos- printers  of  newspapers  to  employ  the  mooey  of 
tiie  people  in  opposing  the  administration  of  their  choice. 
Thus  they  kill  two  birds  with  one  stone.  They  aupi^y 
themselves  with  a  library  comprising  a  vast  accumula- 
tion of  useless  knowledge,  and  thus  enltble  themselves  to 
legislate  to  the  greatest  advantage,  and  they  at  the  same 
time  foster  the  spirit  of  literature  by  multiplying  books 
that  nobody  reads.  Now,  for  our  humble  selves,  we  think 
this  mode  of  fitting  legislators  for  the  performance  of 
their  duties,  after  they  are  choeen,  is  putting  the  cart 
before  the  horse.  In  our  opinion  they  should  by  all 
means  be  qualified  beforehand,  as  in  all  other  trades,  in 
which  a  man  serves  his  apprenticeship  before  he  sets  up 
in  business.  T^is  eiiempore  education  reminds  us  of  the 
story  of  an  honest  Frenchman,  who,  having  occasion  for 
spiritual  advice  called  several  times  on  his  bishop,  bdt 
was  always  put  off  with  the  excuse  that  he  was  at  his 
studies.  Upon  which,  getting  at  last  out  of  all  patience, 
he  exclaimed,  **  I  wish  to  heaven  our  king  would  send  us 
a  bishop  who  had  finished  his  education." 

We  see  no  special  propriety  in  legislators  finishing  their 
education  at  the  expense  of  the  people ;  or  if  they  will  do 
this,  it  seems  but  just  that  the  other  functionaries  of  the 
government  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing.     It  was 
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K  torriUn  infraclioD  o(  thegtent  precept  of  dning  na  « 
would  be  liuDt-  b},  tuHtfbse  Uie  Attoroey  <>cncral  aii  a 
pToprinlioo  Cur  law  bookst  while  Congress  is  cvety  dvr  ' 
voling  itsolTa  euppljr  of  Looks  of  legiaJnlioa.  It  i«  ru> 
moui-ed  that  mure  tliuD  one  of  the  honourublo  nKinben 
has  set  up  a.  book  store  at  the  seat  of  gDverniuent,  and 
that  others  who  have  been  overlooked  by  tbe  pooplo  ■! 
the  last  election,  iiiteod  commencing  bunnes!!  nt  home, 
on  the  stock  in  trade  acquired  by  a  few  years  of  scrvicM 
to  the  people. 

On  the  other  band,  we  see  Mr.  Clay  and  hu  bam]  ni 
reformers,  slreouously  oppoeing  the  iocrcaao  of  urocutiw 
patronage,  by  advocating  the  principle  of  nppoiDtmeBtt 
for  life,' or  at  leaot  during  good  behaviour.  Does  it  a9t 
strike  the  honourable  Senator  that,  if.  aa  ho  prosumes,  tfaa 
whole  body  of  public  officers  are  "the  supple  toob  of  Bxe- 
culive  power,"  that  these  ooen,  beingentirdy  governed  by 
motives  of  self-interest,  will  make  much  greater  aacrifioM 
for  an  appoinlment  for  life,  or  during  good  bcbaviour, 
than  for  one  of  four  years,  aubject  to  the  wilt  of  the  Exo. 
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human  nature  1  That  diltiimiiidiad  peimi  b  Jumnlf  at 
this  moment  in  oflkei  and  haa  been  neailjr  all  his  fife 
seeking  offices.  We  do  not  orga  this  ia  a  lepiaaeh ;  for 
situations  of  honour,  emolument  and  troat,  ait  djaets  not 
unworthy  of  the  highest  character  in  this  country,  and 
if  they  are  gained  by  means  and  exertions  becoming  a 
man  of  principle  and  independence,  they  are  badges  of 
honour,  not  of  disgrace.  'A  gentleman  once  standing  ifo 
high,  and  still  standing  high  in  the  estimation  of  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  this  Union,  ought  to  be  above  repeat* 
ing  the  miserable  slang  about  office  holders,  with  which 
every  petty  disappointed  demagogue  solaces  his  miseries, 
and  assuages  the  aggravated  inflammation  cf  his  political 
buffetings.  It  is  unworthy  «of  him,  and  is  an  extravagant 
assumption.  One  great  fault  in  the  system  of  politicai 
ethics  acted  upon  by  Mr.  Clay  and  his  whig  partizans, 
is  that  of  underrating  the  virtue  and  intelligence  of  th^ 
people.  They  ascribe  that  to  the  influence  of  office  hold- 
er%  which  is  in  reality  the  result  of  public  intelligence 
and  feeling,  and  stigmatize  as  the  corrupt  instrument  of 
<*  the  supple  tools  of  Executive  power,"  what  in  reality  is 
nothing  more  than  enlightened  perception  of  their  own 
rights  and  interests  on  the  part  of  the  people.  Mr.  Clay 
and  his  partizans  have  been  defeated  by  the  free  people 
of  the  United  States,  and  not  by  a  combination  of  ^  sup- 
ple tools  of  Executive  power."  His  own  party  once  b^d 
the  same  means  of  corruption  in  their  hands.  Were  the>' 
too  pure  to  use  them  ;  or  were  the  people  incorruptible  ? 
Again  we  repeat,  the  slang  is  unworthy  the  high  source 
whence  if  emanated  on  this  occasion.  It  is  in  fact  a 
general  and  sweeping  charge  against  the  character  of  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  because  it  directly  intimate* 
that  they  are  all  equally  assailable  by  corruption,  or  that 
they  are  instruments  in  the  hands  of  *<  the  supple  tools  of 
Executive  power." 
Vol.  I 10 
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But  while  exprrasin^  our  just  rppreheiwion  of  lhi« 
moat  illiberal  donuDciation,  we  enannt  forbear  k  burst  of 
unfeigned  pleasuro  at  the  Bssortion  of  the  hosourabfe 
Senator  whicli  follows.  Mr.  Clay  insisted  that,  "  Respi>n> 
eibility  was  as  essenlial  an  ingredient  of  a  free  govern. 
ment,  as  the  vital  nir  which  surroimtlH  ua  was  necessary 
to  sninial  life.  Every  ofRcor  was  responsible  h>  the  peo- 
ple ;  all  *-ere  public  servants."  We  should  like  to  haw> 
seen  how  the  "  responsible  "  ScnnlarB  from  NewJoraoy, 
Alabama.  Mississippi  anil  North  CaroUua  looked  at  re- 
ceiving each  o  lecture  as  this.  It  was  a  moat  unkinil 
cut  thus  to  tell  them  lo  their  faces  that  they  had  been  ex- 
isting for  so  long  a  lime  without  the  "  vital  air."  wltieh 
was  "  absolutely  necesBary  for  animal  life,"  and  thai  of 
consequence  they  "smelt  of  mortality."  If  they,  or  any 
one  of  them,  except  Mr.  Fret inghuy sen,  ever  forgire  him, 
they  are  better  Christians  than  we  supposed. 

In  the  midst  of  these  scenes,'  which  are  calculated  lo 
create  a  surmise  that  frequent  disappointments,  like  too 
much  learning,  are  apt  to  make  men  mnd,  n-e  turn  with 
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[From  tk€  Evening  P^t^  Mmreh  6, 1835.] 
Wb  devote  the  entire  reading  portion  of  our  paper  to- 
day, together  with  some  additional  columns  borrowed 
from  advertiflements,  to  the  proceedings  of  Congress  on 
the  two  last  days  of  the  session.  It  will  give  our  readers 
great  pleasure  to  perceive  that  the  protracted  discussion 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of  our 
differences  with  France,  at  last  terminated  in  ihe  uiumim 
movs  adoption  of  a  resolution  that  the  treaty  with  France 
ought  to  be  maintained,  and  its  exectition  insisted  on.  Mr. 
Caxbrrleno  has  entitled  himself  to  the  greatest  credit 
for  his  able,  conciliatory  and  truly  American  course  on 
this  question.  And  of  Mr.  Adahs  we  must  say,  also^ 
that  though  not  entirely  free  from  his  old  trick  of  ««dodg. 
ing,"  he  behaved  on  this  question,  on  the  last  day  of  the 
discussion,  in  a  manner  which,  if  it  more  frequently  cha- 
racterized his  conduct,  would  very  materially  increase  his 
claims  to  the  respect  of  his  countrymen. 

That  our  readers  may  have  before  them  the  means  of 
ascertaining  what  has  been  done  and  what  left  undone 
by  Congress,  we  publish  to-day  a  list  of  ^the  bills  which 
have  received  the  assent  of  both  branches  of  that  body, 
and  now  only  require  tlie  signature  of  the  President  to 
be  laws  of  the  land.  A  glance  at  this  list  will  serve, 
more  forcibly  than,  any  thing  we  can  say,  to  show  how 
shamefully  the  National  Legislature  have  trifled  away  the 
session.  But  few  of  the  important  measures  which  the 
country  looked  for  at  their  hands  have  been  attended  to. 
The  hour  of  their  dissolution  arrived  without  their  hav- 
ing consummated  a  tenth  part  of  the  business  for  which 
they  convened.  Never,  since  the  adoption  of  the  Consti- 
tution, was  there  a  more  utterly  unprofitable  session  of 
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Congren.  The  Smxte, pntnaA to  t^h^hf  Uite. 
lioiu  spirit — its  ruling  puMon  oihalSSty  ttflM  Plmidriit 
and  to  tbe  democracy  dT  thvommtiy,  itrong  eras  &  &mA 
— did  all  ID  its  power  to  mimrnm  Iht  tiAm  Menmt,  ui 
defeat  those  meaaiiras  which  ws  iaapwatirely  tennriid 
by  the  posture  of  our  FoMigp  a&ui. 

It  wilt  beseentbatinthianwmouiaiid'ipitiiEUli^ 
per  that  body  Toted  agajjMt  tbe  ■ppropriatHw  of  thno 
lailUons  to  put  tbe  countiy  is  r  portara  of  .d 
voted  Bgainst  it  ea  the  sbdiow  pra 
propriatipn  was  placing  both  the  tword  and  jmiwte  Ikt 
bands  of  the  Executing  .A,  fnctiaw  mtjaatf-  oinof 
which  we  are  glad  to'na  tbn  nna  of  but  ooo  of  Adm 
who  have  hitherto  supported  the  ndnunistntia^  nai  "■V 
that  that  one  is  Judge  Wkim  —  have  dnred  to  tah« 
upon  themselves  tbe  respoosibilitf  of  defeating  n  bill  ok 
Molutely  indispensable  in  tbe  present  emergency  to  tho 
safety  of  our  country.  We  shall  he  mistalten,  indeed,  if 
public  sentiment  do  not  brand  this  proceeding  with  the 
name  of  infamy  which  it  deserves.     We  look  on  each  in. 
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propriation  bill,  was  indignantly  rejected  by  the  House. 
Mr.  Adams  did  himself  great  credit  by  the  spirit  which 
he  displayed  on  that  occasion.  We  do  not  agree  with 
him  in  the  position  that  it  is  within  the  constitutional 
power  of  the  President  fo  fill  the  vacancy  in  the  mission 
to  England  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate, 
but  on  the  contrary  we  ar^  at  a  loss  to  perceive  how  any 
intelligent  mind  can  find  a  shadow  of  authority  for  such 
a  proceeding  in  the  language  of  the  Constitution,  which 
to  us  seems  most  plainlyjto  withhold  the  power  of  appoint- 
ment from  the  President,  without  the  concurrence  oi  the 
Senate,  except  in  a  case  which,  as  regards  the  embassy  to 
England,  does  not  now  exist.  But  whether  the  Presi* 
dent  has  or  has  not  the  constitutional  ^ight  tpappoint  a  min- 
ister during  the  recess,  the  clause  added  to  the  appropria- 
tion bill  was  equally  improper,  and  deserved  the  pointed 
condemnation  which  it  received  from  the  House.  If  the 
President  has  a  right  to  appoint,  the  Senate  have  no  busi- 
ness to  limit  the  exercise  of  his  constitutional  powers  : 
if  he  has  not  the  right  to  appoint,  they  have  no  business 
to  insert  a  clause  of  limitation  under  the  presumption  that 
he  would  exceed  his  constitutional  powers. 

Wg  have  left  ourselves  room  barely  to  ask  the  atten- 
tion of  our  readers  to  the  exposition  made  by  the  Wash- 
ington Globe  of  Tuesday  respecting  the  unworthy  con- 
duct  of  tho  majority  in  the  Senate  on  the  subject  of  Mr. 
Benton's  expunging  resolution.  This  ignoble  triumph, 
^obtained  by  legislative  trickery,  will  be  of  short  duration. 

19* 


THE  SENATE  AND  THE  FRENCH  QtTESTroN! 

[From  tht  EftiUng  Putl  a/  MuTeh  9,  1612.] 

All  parliea  and  iill  men  in  this  country  must  unite  in 
tbe  opinion  that  the  omissioti,  on  Ihe  part  of  Congress  (o 
provide  for  the  na(ioD&l  defence,  in  the  present  posture 
of  public  aflairs,  is  deeply  ceneunthle.  Fall  the  btaroe 
where  it  may,  this  is  an  instance  of  remisniesa  which  aQ 
must  alike  condetnti.  Difference  of  opinion  tnay  nxUt 
in  allotiog  the  censure,  but  there  can  be  no  diffen^nce  u 
to  the  fact  of  the  censure  being  deserved.  Our  relations 
with  France  are  now  in  such  a  situation  that  it  may  be 
considered  an  even  chance  whether  ve  shall  have  poacA 
or  war.  Some  of  our  beat  infomied  citizens,  who  have 
reaided  much  abroad,  and  are  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  sentiments  and  temper  of  many  of  the  leading  mom- 
bcrs  of  the  French  Government  on  the  subject  oftbein- 
demnity  due  to  this  country,  consider  war  as  more  probo. 
ble  than  we  have  titated.      Bui  whatever  may  be  (he  <)e> 
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entered  unresisted  into  our  very  harbours*  Where  then 
would  be  our  forces  to  beat  them  back  ?  Where  would 
be  our  navy,  to  meet  them  midway  on  the  scasy  and  guard 
our  shores  from  the  ravages  of  the  foe  ?  Where  would 
be  our  coast  defence^  to  bar  the  entrance  of  hostile 
fleets  ?  Shall  such  a  state  of  things  arrive,  and  find  us 
without  an  army ;  with  our  ships  of  war  dismantled  at 
the  docks,  and  our  fortresses  delapidated  and  unmanned  f 
Is  the  country  to  bo  thus  taken  by  surprise,  unprepared 
to  strike  a  single  blow  for  the  maintainance  of  its  vaunted 
freedom,  and  subject  to  be  overrun  and  harried  by  an 
insolent  foe  ?  And  why  must  we  run  the  hazard  of  this 
incalculable  evil  7 

The  obvious  and  only  answer  to  this  question  is,  be- 
cause the  Senate  of  the  United  States  did  not  choose  to 
trust  the  spending  of  three  millions  of  dollars  for  the  na* 
tional  defence  to  the  discretion  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of 
the  nation  !  We  see  at  the  head  of  our  Government  a 
man  recently  elected  to  that  exalted  station  by  an  over- 
whelming majority  of  the  free  sufFrages  of  the  people ;  a 
man  of  unequalled  military  experience  and  sagacity ;  a 
man  who,  since  his  first  elevation  to  the  highest  office  of 
tlie  country,  in  all  the  difficult  and  trying  questions  on 
which  he  has  been  called  to  act,  has  so  borne  himself  as 
to  command,  more  and  more,  at  each  successive  exhibi- 
tion of  his  character,  the  admiration,  the  esteem  and  the 
gratitude  of  tlie  people.  This  is  the  man  whom  the  Sen- 
ate would  not  trust  with  the  expenditure  of  three  millions 
of  dollars,  to  put  the  countr>'  in  an  attitude  of  defence, 
if  events  should  occur  before  the  next  session  of  Con. 
gross  to  render  defence  nccessar}%  This  is  the  length 
and  the  breadth  and  the  depth  of  the  question.  The 
Senate  have  left  the  country  defenceless,  rather  than 
trust  the  ordering  of  its  defence  to  the  wisdom  and  patri- 
otism of  a  Chief  Magistrate  who  possesses,  and  has  nobly 
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earned,  the  peopWm 

Bewspapera  and  putina  onton  mij- 

as  they  pleaae ;   but  this  ii  the  aakid  tUKftt  hot.    Tk»' 

Senate  have  incurred  fiUi  tiiiiiiiliiiw  re^gMikilify ;  ^ai* 

no  art  of  eophietrjr,  and  no  dvnoa  ef  alauftmi^ti/Stm.' 

c4n  ahia  it  from  thar  AcMen  tothOM  <rftbB  otfc* 

branch  of  the  national  ll 


Tbe  very  eagemen  of  the  National  Ii 
throw  the  blame  of  this  m 
distinguished  member  of-  the  Hon 
shows  the  prophetic  coniciiHWMfof  gailf  <»  tiw  ft-rf 
those  Senators  whaee  montl 
nal  is,  that  the  people  will  judge  ri^tfy  « 
sure  belongs.  It  ia  all  in  Tain  to  atteapt  M  tbnw  Ifan 
odium  on  Mr.  CAjaumiMiia.  Tlmmghoot  ths  wbol*  «f 
this  afTair,  that  gentleman's  otwlact  hae  been  dietaM 
by  the  truest  patriotism  and  the  meet  enli^lwwd  poliqjr. 
From  the  first  to  the  last,  keerinced  the  ttrongeat  deaif* 
to  merge  considerations  of  party  in  tbe  higher  cqotiden. 
tiona  of  what  wna  due  to  his  entire  country.      Never  did 
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prominent  opponents  of  the  administration.  The  Senate 
rejected  the  appropriation — ^rejected  it  positivelyy  entirely 
— suggesting  no  amendment^  proposing  no  alternative* 
The  House  again  considered  it,  and  again,  by  an  undi- 
minished majority,  declared  in  favour  of  the  measure. 
Again  the  Senate,  by  a  party  vote,  rejected  it ! — and  still 
that  body  offered  no  substitute,  and  intimated  no  midway 
course.  The  House  once  more  took  up  the  subject,  and 
after  discussion,  a  third  time  decided,  by  a  large  majority, 
to  adhere  to  the  appropriation,  and  appointed  a  Com- 
mittee to  confer  with  the  Senate.  .Before  that  Committee 
and  the  Senate's  Committee  had  come  to  any  agree- 
ment  on  the  question,  the  hour  had  passed  on  which  the 
functions  of  the  twenty-third  Congress  expired,  and 
when  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
returned  to  the  Representative  Chamber,  they  found  that 
there  was  not  a  quorum  present,  and  that  several  mem- 
bers wiio  were  present  refused  to  vote  on  any  question  on 
the  ground  that  their  legislative  functions  had  ceased. 
This  is  u  brief  statement  of  undeniable  facts.  Can  there 
be  any  difficulty,  tlicn,  in  deciding  where  the  censure  of 
the  people  of  the  United  States  ought  to  fall  ?  By  whose 
act  has  their  country  been  left  in  a  defenceless  situation 
at  a  time  when  it  is  threatened  with  a  foreign  war,  and 
when  even  now,  perhaps,  a  French  fleet  is  on  its  way  to 
our  shores?  No  man,  who  regards*  truth,  and  whose 
mind  is  not  darkened  with  the  worst  of  prejudices,  can 
fail  to  ascribe  our  deplorable  situation  to  the  conduct  of 
the  factious  majority  of  the  United  States  Senate.  Thank 
heaven,  the  reign  of  terror  is  over ! 


UNCURRENTVANK  NOtBS..  ' 

{Am  a«  SnnJv  Ai^Xvrt,  l^  nM.] . , 

Ws  wirii  some  puUic  ifuitBd  oiui  wfatt  hV  «aBMi"lB 

data  that  would  afibrd  a  rMWOBfals  law  for  s-M^Mlari 

ealculatioo,  woald  fumiifa  m  vUku  iit'ii'*T  of  the  iiU' 
menae  amount  of  monajr  wliieh  U  tiamJif  ImI'  im  tUl 
^ty,  by  the  labouring  cliliai,  ia  Iha  diixWHt  lf«i''^' 
current  bank  notei  in  circokiiaBu'  t>0  Hw  DMchMilH 
and  the  labourers  know,  (fast  -nery  itikt  vUA  ii'fHt 
in  the  discounting  of  uaeamBt  HoIm  iB  WaftiMM^  !•> 
fUched  out  of  their  pocketi  1  That  neh  ii  Oe  ftal  i» 
susceptible  of  the  cleeMtdeiiHiDitmtioq.  .    ■<■    >'t' 

In  the  fint  place,  the  circoiBtion  of  \ 
notcB  is  chiefly  kept  up  by  a  direct  and  inl 
upon  the  working  clasfwa.  It  is  a  common  pTactiae  with 
employers  when  they  pay  off  their  hands  on  Saturday, 
to  go  into  Wall^treet  and  purchase  of  some  Irokar  ftr 
the  purpose,  a  lot  of  notes  of  depreciated  value,  ^ 
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entious  enough  to  pay  them  their  wages  in  real  money, 
bear  their  full  proportion  of  the  loss  on  the  uncurrant 
notes  in  circulation,  equally  with  those  to  whom  the  de- 
preciated paper  is  p^d.  The  entire  sum  paid  for  the  die- 
count  of  depreciated  bank  paper  faUs  on  the  m^chanica  and 
IdbourerSf  and  is  wrung  out  of  their  sweat  and  tod.  Na^ 
more  :  they  not  only  lose  the  amount  which  is  actually  paid 
for  discount  to  the  money  changer Sf  hut  they  also  pay  a  per 
ceniage  on  that  amount  equal  to  the  average  rate  cfprofl 
which  merchants  charge  on  their  goods.  We  can  make 
this  plain  to  the  dullest  apprehension. 

The  labouring  man,  when  he  returns  home  of  a  Satur- 
day evening,  with  his  week's  wages  in  his  pocket,  in  this 
depreciated  paper,  stops  at  his  grocer's,  and  pays  him  the 
amount  of  his  weekly  bill.  The  grocer  in  the  course  of 
a  few  days  pays  this  money  away  into  the  hands  of  the 
wholesale  merchant  from  whom  he  purchases  his  commo- 
dities. The  merchant,  when  a  certain  amount  of  this 
kind  of  paper  has  accumulated  on  his  hands,  sends  it  into 
Wall-street,  and  sells  it  to  the  brokers,  and  when  his 
clerk  returns,  an  entry  is  made  in  his  books  of  the  amount 
paid  for  discount.  The  sum  total  paid  in  the  course  of  a 
year  for  the  discount  of  depreciated  paper  forms  an  item 
of  expense  which  is  calculated  as  one  of  the  elements  in 
the  cost  of  his  goods.  To  pay  for  his  goods  he  is  obliged 
to  buy  bills  of  exchange,  or  in  other  words,  to  remit  specie 
to  Europe.  Whatever  this  specie  costs  him,  his  goods 
cost  him  ;  and  he  therefore  looks  upon  the  amount  he 
had  to  pay  to  turn  the  uncurrent  paper  received  from  his 
customers  into  specie  as  a  constituent  part  of  the  first 
cost  of  his  merchandize.  Upon  the  whole  sum  of  the  cost, 
thus  ascertained,  he  puts  a  certain  per  ccntage  profit,  and 
fixes  his  prices  accordingly.  The  retail  trader  then 
buying  a  lot  of  goods  of  him,  pays  him  not  only  a  pro- 
portional  part  of  the  discount  which  the  wholesale  mer- 


chant  Qchially  paid  od  hia  uncurrcnt  puper,  liut  m  pra 
thereon.  This,  however,  mt^c^  no  difTerenco  to  him,  I 
he  has  only  to  pul  his  own  profit  on  above  &11,  and  li^t  t! 
loss  fall  on  the  labourer,  when  he  comes  for  lua  tea  a 
sugar  and  other  little  necessaries  and  coulbrts  for  fa 
family.  That  this  is  a  true,  though  honiclj  expoftiticf 
of  the  case,  any  body  must  see  who  will  only  give  liii 
the  trouble  to  think  about  it. 

The  whole  amount  of  UKurrent  notes   which  [ 
through  the  broker'i  haild*  KQnually  may  b 
givon  ■um,  and  the, diMaant  thereupon  amoui)tB,>a 
vnnge  to  a  gina  por-oeBtagc.    This  sum,  whatq 
u,  (and  it  muct  be  immenaa)  is  a 
the  community,  whif^  Miph  individual  shulHeH  off  a 
owifSfttoulders  on  those  of  Sm  person§  next  boneath  h 
and  BO  it  descends  by  gradation  till  it  rcuehes  the  browfi  ] 
backs  and  hard  hands  of  tho  mechanics  and  li 
Vho  produce  oil  the  wealth  and  bear  all  the  faurdessof 
iociety. 

But  the 
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take  the  wretched  trash ;  because,  if  he  does,  he  will  be 
turned  away  to  starve.  But  what  a  single  mechanic 
may  not  be  able  to  compass  alone,  could  be  easily  effected 
by  combination.  Will  the  mechanics  and  labourers 
wait  for  eighteen  months,  in  the  hope  that  the  juggling 
law  now  before  the  legislature  will  by  that  time  go  into 
operation,  and  rid  them  of  the  paper  money  curse  ?  Let 
them  not  rest  in  any  such  belief.  Let  them  know  their 
own  strength  and  resolve  to  be  imposed  on  no  longer. 
Why  are  the  producers  of  all  the  wealth  of  society  the 
poorest,  most  despised  and  most  down-trodden  class  of 
nwnl  Because  they  submit  to  be  the  dupes  of  the  scrip 
nobility — because  they  are  ignorant  of  their  own  strength. 
Let  them  combine  together  to  demand  whatever  the  plain 
principles  of  justice  warrant,  and  we  shall  see  what  power 
there  is  which  can  deny  them. 


THE  LEGISLATION  OF  CONGRESS. 

[From  the  Evtning  Poat,  March  11, 1835.] 
We  have  been  at  the  pains  to  count  the  number  of  acts 
passed  by  Congress  at  its  last  session.  If  we  have  made 
no  mistake  in  our  enumeration,  they  amount,  in  all,  to 
one  hundred  and  fifteen.  Of  these  no  less  than  eighty- 
four  arc  of  a  private  or  local  character,  and  in  the  re- 
maining thirty -one  we  do  not  perceive  what  there  is  of 
so  intricate  or  difficult  a  character  as  to  have  required 
Congress  to  continue  its  legislative  functions  several  hours 
beyond  the  period  of  its  constitutional  existence.  Indeed, 
we  do  not  know  but  that  body  would  have  continued 
making  laws,  or  rather  making  speeches,  until  this  time, 
had  not  tlic  indecency  of  any  further  violation  of  the  con- 
stitution been  prevented  by  the  want  of  a  quorum,  which 
at  last  forced  it  to  adjourn. 
Vol.  I.— 20 


\  Vfi  ^ot  aware  of  any  pnr^calar  clause  in  tbe  Cull, 
'^titution  which  ordains  thst  Congrow  tiliall  be  liio  grand 
}K>Iitical  arena  of  the  country  ;  yft  it  w-ciui^  by  liii-  com* 
own  consent  of  all  the  moiitbcrfi,  to  bo  lo  conMiliTMl, 
ud  tbcjr  wiiolo  conduct  Is  BqiiBTCiit  aceordiufly.  ll 
bappenp  as  one  of  the  consoqiuneee  of  tia»  eoiuitruciiDti, 
that  the  legUlative  biurineiM  tif  Ihc  nntioti  ia  geei^rally 
put  off  to  the  latest  period,  and  Ihon  hiMldkil  Ibrwigh 
and  "slubbered  o'er  in  haste,"  in  the  last  three  or  four 
duyM  of  Itie  session.  This  remark  was  particularly  illu»> 
trated  by  Ilie  hsi  Cr,ngrpss.  Every  thing  was  crowded 
into  the  lost  few  hours,  when,  owing  lo  the  absolute  net 
cessily  of  mombera  attending  lo  their  private  an«n^ 
ments,  and  to  R^ntica  coniinitted  to  tbem  by  their  cob- 
stitunt^r  it  vav  difficult  to  procure  the  altcndarKW  of  n 
quorum,  and  it  continually  occurred  that,  when  <iiieattatis 
were  taken,  it  was  fountf.necessary  to  move  a  ctfl  ofthe 
House,  in  order  to  muster  Aercquisite  number  of  members. 
By  stunining  tho  votes  given  on  a  large  portioiiof 
the  questions,  it  will  be  found  that  they  were  decided  Ity 
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The  greater  part  of  every  session  of  Congress  is 
wasted  in  unprofitable  debate.  A  few  great  party  ques- 
tions occupy  nearly  the  whole  time ;  and  when,  at  the 
close  of  the  term,  it  becomes  indispensably  necessary  to 
act,  the  hoursi  days,  and  weeks  consumed  in  talking 
without  aeting  are  redeemed  by  action  without  debate 
or  consideration.  They  fly  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  The  favourite  maxim  of  the  Albany  Argus,  tn 
medio  tutissimvs  this,  is  no  part  of  the  wisdom  of  Con. 
grass.  Laws,  involving  important  principles  and  vast 
expenditures,  are  hurried  along  on  a  tonrent  of  irapetn- 
ons  legislation,  with  a  precipitancy  that  defies  reflection 
or  analysis,  and  finally  passed,  perhaps  in  the  dead  of 
night,  by  a  Rump  Congress,  consisting  of  a  bare  quorum 
of  members,  worn  out  with  fatigue,  and  some  of  them 
probably  half  asleep. 

The  last  days  of  a  session  are  not  the  proper  period  for 
important  acts  of  legislation,  not  only  for  the  reasons 
already  stated,  but  for  others  of  equal  weight  and  im- 
portance. The  passions,  engendered  by  months  of  argu. 
ment,  rivalry  and  contention,  always  break  forth  at  that 
period,  and  produce  a  state  of  mind  utterly  incompati. 
Ue  with  calmi  temperate  consideration.  It  is  the  last 
round  of  a  long  fight,  and  each  party  summons  all  its 
energies  to  give  the  decisive  blow.  In  such  a  state  of 
things  it  may  well  happen — as  it  often  has  happened — 
that  measures  of  the  greatest  importance  are  debated  and 
decided  in  a  spirit  wholly  at  war  with  the  interests  and 
honour  of  the  nation.  Scenes  are  exhibited  calculated 
to  impair  that  respect  which  is  indispensable  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  authority  in  a  free  government.  Law-givers 
become  objects  of  contempt  or  derision,  and  the  people 
at  last  lose  that  confidence  in  the  representative  system, 
without  which  there  is  no  security  for  the  permanency  of 


our  Goremrmtnt.     That  coofidence  oDce  wholly  lost, 
tbey  will  be  ready  lo  throw  Ihemselvea  ioto  thn  arins  •£ 
despotism  as  a  refuge  from  doubt  aod  despair. 
r       Either  the  present  DumlieT  of  representatives  in  Coiwi 
greaa  is  nccessurvi  or  it  is  not.      If  the  fonner>  ^co  m^i 
regular  and  general  atteodBnce  is  demanded  of  tll$ 
bera.     If  Die  latter,  then  it  ia  an  abiue  to  saddle  the  peo> 
pic  with  the  expense  of  thcdo  suparnumprary  legialatortp 
who  spend  their  time  in  gallanting  the  ladies  about  tba 
city  of  Washington,  or  flirting  with  Ihom  in  the  galh 
of  the  two  Houses.      If  their  wi»dnm  ia  essential  to  tha 
welfare  of  the  people,  tiien  the  people  who  pay   Ui( 
have  a  right  to  its  cterciso  :  if  it  is  not,  it  might  betteip' 
be  emyloyod  on  their  own  account  atbome. 

The  dose  of  erery  session  of  Congress,  whether  short 
or  long,  invariably  cxiiiiMb  a  vast  mass  of  public  boaiBMB 
either  not  acted  upon,  or  left  unfiniifted,  consiflthig  not 
unfrequcntlyof  qucslionsorgTeel  and  general  impoiiutoe 
to  the  whole  Union.  This  lamentable  result  may  la 
partly  owing  to  Uie  annual  increase  of  private  claimi 


1 

tteft-^ 
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which  the  great  mass  of  the  nation  has  no  concern  what- 
ever, and  which  he  cannot  die  in  peace  without  thrusting 
upon  the  attention  of  Congress,  and  urging  with  a  per- 
tinacity and  verbosity  precisely  in  proportion  to  their 
insignificance.  In  this  way  the  people  are  home  down 
to  the  earth  with  public  benefits  and  harrassed  with 
legislation,  and  there  is  some  reason  to  fear  that  it  will 
be  discovered  ere  long  that  they  cannot  breathe  without 
a  special  act  of  Congress. 

*<  Do  KOT  GOVERN  TOO  MUCH,"  is  a  maxim  which  should 
be  placed  in  large  letters  over  the  speaker's  chair  in  all 
legislative  bodies.     The   old  proverb,  **  too  much  of  a 
good  thing  is  good  for  nothing,^  is  most  especially  appli 
cable  to  the  present  time,  when  it  would  appear,  from' 
the  course  of  our  legislation,  that  common  sense»  com- 
mon experience,  and  the  instinct  of  self-preservation,  are 
utterly  insufficient  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life ;  that 
the  people  of  the  United  States  are  not  only  incapable  of 
self-government,  but  of  taking  cognizance  of  their  indi- 
vidual affairs ;   that  industry  requires  protection,  enter- 
prize  bounties,  and  that  no  man  can  possibly  find  his 
way  in  broad  day  light  without  being  tied  to  the  apron- 
string  of  a  legislative  dry-nurse.     The  present  system  of 
our  legislation  seems  founded  on  the  total  incapacity  of 
mankind  to  take  care  of  themselves  or  to  exist  without 
legislative  enactment.      Individual   property    must  be 
maintained    by  invasions   of  personal   rights,  and  the 
«« general  welfare"  secured  by  monopolies  and  exclusive 
privileges. 

The  people  of  the  United  States  will  discover  when 
too  late  that  they  may  be  enslaved  by  laws  as  well  as  by 
the  arbitrary  will  of  a  despot ;  that  unnecessary  re- 
straints are  the  essence  of  tyranny  ;  and  that  there  is  no 
more  uliil|Hi>''*^iwliiiinmiLqf  depriving  them  of  their 
liberties,  t  J1JI0T^l^y^  which  is  permitted  to 


.H 
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do  anything  it  pleosos  under  the  broad  mando  of  ttib 
FOBLic  GOOD — a  mantle  which,  like  charily,  coven  a 
multitude  of  sine,  and  like  oharjty  is  too  otlen  p 
at  the  expense  of  other  people. 


WHO  PAYS  FOR  tmCDBKENT  BOJUi 

[From  the  EtMiAf  Pit,  Xmnlll,  IBIS.] 
A  ssTAiL  grocer  nceivaa  from  his  curtoman  in  Urn 
course  of  a  weeknyabuiidmddoUtTBinnnciimi|kbiIli. 
He  cannot  take  up  hit  promiMWy  note  in  tbo'bnnk  W» 
out  getting  these  uncumot  l^li  eicbugad.,  H»  tika^ 
them  to  a  broker,  and  lenetTea  nine^'Cagfat  doUui  iB 
bankable  money  for  them.  If  thit  opoation  it  iepMttnd 
every  week,  it  amounta  to  .lay  fifty  dollara  in  tho  eonm 
of  a  year.  Out  of  whoaepocket  ia  thia  paper-money  tgic 
paid  T  Docs  the  grocer  incur  the  loss  ?  Certainly  not ; 
he  pays  it  in  the  first  instance,  but  who  indemnifiea  i^iul 
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burdened  to  support  banks  ?    Are  they  in  the  habit  of 
getting  discounts  ?     Do  they  live  by  hank-favours  ?    No^ 
quite  the  reverse.     The  men  who  live  on  bank  credits 
are  not  labourers.      ^  They  toil  not,  neither  do  they 
spin  ;  "  or  if  they  work  at  all,  it  is  head-work,  the  end 
and  aim  of  which  is  to  supply  themselves  with  luxuries 
at  other  people's  expense.     Is  it  not  a  little  hard  that 
they  who  receive   none  of  the  benefits  dispensed  by 
banks,  should  be  saddled  with  all  the  burdens  7    If  they 
will  suffer  the  scrip  nobiJity  to  mount  them,  however,  and 
spur  them,  like  horses,  or  we  might  more  properly  say 
like  asses,  it  is  their  own  fault,  since  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  throw  them  off  whenever  they  pleaser    But  if 
they   would  rather  have  depreciated  paper,  than  real 
money,  though  we  may  wonder  at  their  choice,  we  shall 
not  quarrel  with   it.     De  guttibus  turn  est  dUputandvm, 
Perhaps  they  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  taste,  a  small  loaf  to 
a  large  one.      It  may  be  a  thing  of  no  consequence  to 
them  whether  they  have  to  pay  ten  pence  or  only  eight 
pence  a  pound  for  beef;  and  to  be  caught  now  and  then 
with  a  few  dollars  of  broken  bank  notes  in  their  pockets 
may  be  considered  a  capital  joke.    We  should  think  their 
rclLsh  of  this  joke  would  be  keener,  however,  if  they  had 
not  purchased  those  notes  by  several  days  of  hard  toil. 


THE  BANK  OF  THE  UNITED  STATES. 

[From  the  Evening  Post,  March  12,  1835.] 

Most  seriously^and  earnestly  do  we  ask  the  attention 
of  the  public  to  the  subjoined  abstract  of  the  Report  of 
the  United  States  Bank  for  the  first  of  the  present  month. 
In  our  view  of  the  subject,  beyond  all  shadow  of  doubt, 
that  huge  moneyed  institution  is  acting  on  a  deliberate  and 
settled  design  to  make  one  last  and  desperate  effort  to 


iTixu  ■  or 
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perpetuate  its  existence  by  again  shaking  tlii;  foundalia 
of  credit,  &nd  spreading  a  fiMaoid  ptme  AraB|^'ttMt' 
land.    They  are  fatally  mUakes  who  inagiBk  Ait^ 
Monster  has  receirod  iti  dMtbJdow ;  it  bat  lAxiBat'llf 
a  moment  paralysed  fimi  the  atroke,  and  ia  bow  q 
ii^[  itself  out  for  a  mora  d 

EMmine,  we  beseech  yen,  i 
tion  of  that  hateful  money  powsr,  aa  ■f'!'H*f4  la  tta 
atatenwnt  we  subjoin.  In  the  last  fear  nmnda  the  BaMit 
has  extended  its  h>ana  xou  tkait  twilti  mnaimmtir 
DoiXABsl  What  a  warning  this  ain^  Ihot  apaafaf 
That  institutioD,  which,  right  montlia  mga,  enonumi^j  uui' 
tailed  its  business  to  the  nin  ofthawandi  ttfn^tnm 
citizens,  and  the  dismayof  Hw  wbolelaBd,  onH 
that  it  was  compelled  to  prepare  fbr  the  fi 
of  its  charter,  now,  when  there  are  no  extrrordinaiy  oeca- 
sions  for  money,  swells  itself  oat,  of  its  own  votantaiy  ao^ 
to  a  greater  degree  of  distension  than  it  ever  did  hefora.. 
The  Branch  Bank  in  this  city  never  at -any  period  of  ila 
existence  had  as  much  money  loaned  ouf  as  at  thia  mo> 
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to  execution.  The  forcing  a  recharter  is  the  main  oh- 
ject  in  view,  and  the  secondary  to  defeat  the  democracy 
in  the  election  of  President.  We  beg  men  capable  of 
reflection  to  ponder  on  this  subject.  We  beg  those  having 
influence  to  use  their  eflbrts  to  avert  the  evil.  The  local 
banks,  unwittingly,  are  lending  themselves  to  the  designs 
of  the  great  money  power.  They  are  discounting  with 
a  freedom  almost  unparalleled.  There  never  was  before 
such  a  constant  and  copious  flood  of  small  country  bank 
notes  pouring  into  this  city  as  at  the  present  moment. 
Shall  nothing  be  done  to  avert  this  evil — to  check  and 
roll  back  this  tide  of  ruin? 

Earnestly  did  we  hope  that  the  Legislature  would  do 
what  a  regard  to  the  public  wishes,  and  a  regard  to  the 
public  interests  without  respect  to  their  wishes,  impera* 
tively  required  in  relation  to  the  small  note  currency. 
If  all  notes  under  five  dollars  had  been  prohibited  at  once 
(and  the  currency  was  never  better  able  to  sustain  such  a 
measure)  the  calamitous  state  of  things  which  we  foresee 
might  at  least  be  obviated  in  a  degree.  One  important 
part  of  the  materials  of  panic  would  have  been  deficient. 
These  were  the  views  which  governed  us  in  the  Letter 
which  wo  addressed  to  Governor  Marcy  through  our 
paper  of  the  24th  of  December  last.  For  those  views  we 
have  been  bitterly  reviled.  They  who  reproached  us  for 
them  we-  live  to  see  how  true  were  our  predictions. 

Come  what  may,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  us  to  know 
tiiat  it  at  least  cannot  be  said  that  our  warning  voice 
was  not  timely  raised.  If  the  statement  which  we  sub- 
join  do  not  rouse  the  people,  they  would  slumber  in  apa. 
thetic  indifiercncc  to  the  future,  though  one  should  rise 
from  the  dead  to  put  them  on  their  guard.  Have  the 
fearful  lessons  of  experience  taught  them  by  the  events  of 
last  winter  been  already  forgotten  ?  Here  is  something 
then  to  freshen  their  recollections : 
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THE  AUCTION  MONOPOLY. 

[From  the  Evening  Po9t,  March,  13, 1835.] 

The  American  of  last  eveniDg  does  lu  the  honor  to  ad- 
dress its  leading  article  particularly  to  this  journal ;  and 
wc  lay  aside  other  matters  of  pressing  importance  to  ex- 
tend to  it  the  courtesy  of  an  immediate  reply.  With  re- 
gard to  the  law  restraining  the  right  to  sell  by  auction, 
we  have  no  hesitation  to  state,  in  the  most  explicit  Ian- 
guage,  that  we  consider  it  unwise,  unjust,  at  yariance 
with  the  fundamental  principles  of  our  government,  and 
constituting  a  monopoly,  not  merely  in  the  popular,  but 
in  the  strict  legal  sense  of  that  term.  Our  *^  incessant 
assault  upon  monopolies,"  the  American  may  have  no- 
ticed, has  been  aimed  rather  against  general  principles 
than  particular  institutions.  When  we  have  adverted  to 
particular  institutions,  it  has  been  more  with  the  view  to 
illustrate  the  operation  of  general  principles,  than  to  give 
a  particular  direction  to  public  sentiment.  The  restrain- 
ing law  in  regard  to  auctions  we  consider  quite  as  un- 
sound as  the  restraining  law  in  regard  to  banking; 
though  the  effect  of  restrictions  on  banking  are  more 
deeply  and  extensively  pernicious  than  those  on  auc- 
tions. We  earnestly  desire  the  repeal  of  both,  but  with 
this  difference :  the  first  wc  would  repeal  immediately, 
while  the  latter  we  would  desire  to  see  maintained,  until 
ootain  preliminary  measures  should  have  guarded  the 
public  against  those  evils  which  would  result  from  throw- 
ing banking  open  to  the  whole  community  in  the  present 
state  of  our  currency. 

This  answer  we  trust  the  American  will  find  sufficient- 
ly explicit,  so  far  as  the  auction  law  is  concerned.  But 
we  will  go  a  step  further,  and  advert  to  the  tax  which 
the  state  imposea  on  auction  sales.      We  look  upon  this 


tax  as  unequal,  unjust,  and  oppressive,  and  arc  not  willw 
out  strong  iloubtjj  Ibst  it  is  a  positive,  as  it  most  assured- 
Ir  is  a  virtual,  violation  of  tlie  Coostitulion  of  tlic  Uniled 
States.  If  we  have  not  comroeiit«d  on  this  subject  bofbn. 
it  iios  not  been  !>ecause  we  bad  not  reflected  maturdy  on 
iti  and  deliberalely  formed  those  oi>inions  which  we  now 
express ;  but  because  we  were  unwilling  to  waive  Iho 
discussion  of  geuera.1  principles,  for  the  sake  of  directing 
our  energies  agninat  a  single  and  net  the  moat  iinporl&ot 
brancli  of  tbc  subject  of  monopolies.  We  causidcr  it  a 
nobler  and  more  useful  object  to  sttjyi.lo  do  away  ibon 
false  nations  on  which  the  whole  lyftecu  of  restrictiou 
and  exclusive  privileges  rest,  than  to  attack  jHirticular 
abuses  in  detail.  We  have  striven  to  lay  the  axe  lo  the 
root  of  the  tree,  not  lo  cut  ofT  its  branches  one  by  one. 
If  the  trunk  perishes,  the  houghs  must  nceda  wither. 

With  regard  to  the  complaints  which  the  American 
prefers  in  behalf  of  those  individual  auclionec^rs  whose 
commissions  Iwve  not  been  renewed,  we  are  likewise  fne 
to  stale  that  if,  as  that  journal  avers,  they  have  been  re- 
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Again  we  say,  if  the  statement  made  by  that  journal  is 
correct,  and  these  new  auctioneers  are  indeed  *'  wretched 
political  retainers  and  liacks — men  without  credit,  and 
unworthy  of  it,"  Governor  Marcy,  by  appointing  themi 
has  entitled  himself  to  severer  repreheonon  than  the 
American  expresses.  But  we  must  join  issue  on  the  fact. 
It  is  again  wit-iun  our  knowledge  that  the  American  is 
incorrect.  With  some  of  the  auctioneers  newly  appoint- 
ed we  have  a  personal  acquaintance,  and  others  we  know 
weU  through  the  representations  of  men  in  whom  we 
have  the  fullest  ooofidence  ;  and  we  must  take  leave  to 
say,  that  the  Amerraan  is  misinformed  as  to  their  charac- 
tersy  and  docs  those  men  cruel  injustice.  We  assert  with 
the  utmost  positiveness  that  in  every  moral  and  intellee* 
tual  quality  tlioy  are,  to  sap  the  leasts  quite  equal  to  thote 
whose  places  they  have  been  appointed  to  fill ;  that  they 
are  as  honest,  respectable  and  capable,  and  we  do  not 
doubt  will  discharge  the  duties  of  auctioneers  quite  as 
much  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  public  and  the  advantage 
of  the  state. 

The  American,  however,  in  bewailing  the  fate  of  the 
superceded  auctioneers,  and  pouring  its  scorn  on  the 
heads  of  their  successors,  quite  loses  sight  of  the  admir- 
able anti-monopoly  principles  with  which  it  commenced 
its  article.  That  journal  should  recollect  that  it  censur- 
ed the  auction  law  as  <<  a  universal  abridgement  of  a  na- 
tural right " — **  a  monopoly  injurious  and  unjust ;  "  and 
spoke  of  those  appointed  under  it  as  <<  a  privileged  class 
created  at  once.''  To  limit  their  tenure  then,  and  sub- 
ject them  to  the  operation  of  that  principle  of  equal 
rights  which  requires  rotation  in  office,  is  certainly  di- 
minishing the  odiousiiess  of  the  monopoly.  And  if  we 
musi  have  privileged  classes,  we  ought  to  thank  Gover- 
nor Marcy  for  not  recognizing  their  pretensions  to  be 
privileged  for  life ;  but  by  requiring  them  to  return,  afler 
Vol.  I 21 


a  certain  term,  to  tbal&f4.yiik»-$mm*H^im^ 

reduce  the  eril  of  aiMtoMWie' HaOiwAtmm'mmf^'^ 

niD[dicity  pf  the  repdbiiei»  tyetia  ^f 

agree  with  the  Atberidui-d^ttlH  m 

odioiu  monopoly  i  and  Ou  ABMnonn-irB  M 

with  UB  that  to  gire  wa  ftmvad  ftv"  k  pq^iri^rar 

the  «  pririleged  and  rafamfala  oaaw"  OMlai  ll J  thil  hoi 

vouldhe  to  render  An  moUBfatj -mam  fad^iM'aM 

uquestionable,  and  aUi  atiu  AHfcw'fav»-lrilid<» 

ader;   •  ■-  -.■._-  7  pw 

There  u  another  paist«r-nmp  Ja||MA# 
roust  pennit  ua  to  nqveaova  "  "■^" 
panned  by  Governor  Mw^^  • 
indebted  to  it  for  theiiritaUe.MnttniMflf  lla*|MMit 
aguntt  monii^iea.  If  tfaniyntiwithki  of -^  AftMlW 
hod  not  been  eicited  by  the  auwrenewat  of  the  "MMHi 
officee  "  of  certain  of  ita  ftienda  of  the  privilagpl  tkmt 
and  its  disgust  provoked  by  thon  officM  being  flad  inA 
men  of  a  different  ptditical  etamp,  it  it  impaaaiUe  to  ay  - 
bow  long  a  time  might  have  elapsed   before  Ant  | 
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FREE  TRADE  POST  OFFICE. 

[From  the  Evening  Poet,  Merck  33^  1835.] 

The  party  newspapers,  both  for  and  against  the.  admi- 
mstratioDy  contain,  every  now  and^then,  statements  ex. 
posing  individual  instances  oT  gross  abuse  of  the  franking 
privilege, ;  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  franking  pj^ 
vilege  is  a  prolific  source  of  many  of  those  evils  in  the 
Post^ffice  department  which  are  complained  of  on  all 
hands,  and  that  a  reformation  of  the  laws  on  this  subject 
is  very  mnch  needed. 

It  is  but  a  few  days  since  we  had  occasion  to  mention 
a  circumstance  calculated  to  show  in  a  strong  light  the 
grievous  burdens  which  are  imposed  on  the  mails  by 
those  having  the  power  to  send  their  communications  free 
of  postage.  This  was  the  transmission,  from  Washing- 
ton to  Connecticut,  by  a  single  individual,  and  in  the 
course  of  three  days,  of  franked  packages,  weighing  in 
all  nearly  two  hundred  pounds !  Tlicse  packages  were 
said  to  be  made  up  of  the  majority  report  of  the  Post-of- 
fice committee  of  the  United  States  Senate,  exposing  the 
alleged  cormptions  of  the  Post-office  Department,  and 
were  doubtless  ^nt  into  Connecticut  at  tliis  particular 
time^  and  in  such  extraordinary  numbers,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  used  for  political  effect,  to  influence  the  result 
of  the  approaching  election  in  that  state. 

Though  this  particular  instance  exhibits;  perhaps,  a 
somewhat  unusual  excess  in  the  use  of  the  franking  privi- 
lege, it  is  a  fact  perfectly  notorious  that  similar  imposi. 
tions  on  the  public  mails  are  daily  practised^  and  proba- 
bly as  much  by  the  members  of  one  party  as  of  the  other. 
Post  masters,  as  well  as  members  of  Congress,  exercise  a 
most  unjustifiable  latitude  of  construction  in  the  use  of 
t})cir  franking  privilege.     Not  only  communications  on 
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the  busincBs  ofthrir  ofike.  and  in  n^lalicm  (o  thtnr  own 
privats  afiaira,  are  auitl  freo  Trom  ode  extr«mily  of  Ihc 
country  to  another,  but  in  very  many  cnw^a  llicy  •ecm  to 
act  as  the  general  agents  of  their  ri<-ighbourliDod,  and 
employ  their  franking  privilege,  as  charity  dooe  its 
mentle,  to  cover  a  rpultitude  of  sins.  Many  particular 
agencies  seem  to  \<c  don«  olmost  entirely  through  the 
country  poat-msslrrs  at  the  cxpenfeo  of  the  Governroent. 
Nothing  tamore  common.for  example,  than  (hoir  gratiii- 
tous  agency  between  the  subscribers  ofa  newspaper  ami 
its  piiblishera.  We  beliovcwe  apeak  within  boands  when 
we  assert  that  ful^ one-half  of  the  country-  subacribers  to 
the  Evening  Post  are  received  through  the  franked  Kt- 
tera  of  village  post.niaalert.  They  forward  to  oa  l«tli 
the  names  of  subscribers  and  the  payment  for  Ili«  paper. 
These  facta  abundnntly  show  that  a  reform  of  the  frank- 
ing system  isabaolutejy  needed. 

But  at  the  hazard  of  giving  a.  new  occasion  for  tlie 
'  charge  of  ultraism  against  this  journal,  we  shall  lake  iho 
liberty  to  express  an  opinion,  which  we  have  long  enter- 
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n  power  on  the  Creneral  Grovemment  which'  is  liable,  and 
aUnoet  inevitably  subject,  to  the  grossest  political  abuse* 
The  abuse  is  one  which  will  necessarily  increase,  too» 
from  year  to  year,  as  population  increases  in  numbers 
and  spreads  over  a  wider  surface.  The  Post-office,  con- 
troled  and  directed  by  the  General  Government,  will 
always  be  conducted  with  a.  vast  deal  of  unnecessary  ex- 
pense, and,  what  is  a  consideration  of  far  more  serious 
importance,  will  always  be  used,  to  a  greater  or  less  ex. 
tent,  as  apolitical  machine. 

It  is  not  probable  that  the  history  of  this  Union,  should 
it  stretch  out  far  ages,  will  ever  exhibit  to  the  admiration 
of  mankind  an  administration  under  the  guidance  of  a 
more  faithAil,  energetic,  intrepid  and  patriotic  spirit' 
than  that  which  happily  now  rules  the  executive  councils 
of  the  nation.  Yet  even  under  the  administration  of  a 
man  whose  integrity  no  arts  can  corrupt,  whose  firmness 
no  difficulties  can  appal,  and  whose  vigilance  no  toils  can 
exhaust— even  under  the  administration  of  such  a  man, 
what  a  sickening  scene  does  the  mismanagement  of  the 
Post-office  not  present !  Remove  Mr.  Barry  and  ap« 
point  another  in  his  place,  and  you  will  not  correct,  and 
most  likely  you  will  not  even  mitigate  the  evil.  Abolish 
the  franking  privilege,  and  the  essential  defects  of  the 
system  would  still  remain.  Re-organize  the  whole  de- 
partment, and  introduce  all  the  guards  and  checks  which 
legislative  ingenuity  can  devise,  and  still  you  will  not 
wholly  remove  the  imperfection.  The  Post-office  will 
still  be  a  government  machine,  cumbrous,  unwieldy,  and 
liable  to  the  worst  sorts  of  abuses. 

The  Post-office  is  established  by  the  Government  for 
the  purpose  of  facilitating  intercourse  by  letter  between 
distant  places.  But  personal  intercourse  between  distant 
places  is  as  necessary  as  epistolary,  though  not,  perhaps, 
to  the  same  degree.  Why  then  should  not  the  Govern. 
21* 
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ment  (ske  upon  il^lf  the  support  and  regulation  of  facili- 
ties for  carrying  passengers  as  well  as  lulttre  froni  {ilnca 
to  place  1  Tlic  iransmiBsioti  of  packages  of  inerchnn- 
dise  from  one  part  of  the  country  to  another  is  no  |rM 
necessary,  than  intercourse  by  letter  or  person.  Vihy 
should  not  Government  go  a  step  further,  and  in.*tilule 
transportation  lines  for  the  coDvcyancc  of  our  goods  1 
But  we  shall  bo  answered,  that  theac  objocla  may  safely 
be  left  to  the  laws  of  trade,  and  tfaat  supply  will  keep  pace 
with  demand  in  these  mailers  as  in  other  commercial  and 
social  wants  of  man.  Migbt  not  the  laws  of  trade,  and 
the  power  of  demand  to  produce  .supply  through  the  nc- 
tirity  of  private  enterprise,  be  safely  (rusted  to,  also,  for 
the  carriage  of  letters  from  place  to  place  f 

If  the  mail  establishment,  as  a  branch  of  the  United 
Stales  Government,  should  be  aboliahed  this  hoar,  fcnw 
long  would  it  be  before  private  enterprise  would  instiluln 
means  to  carry  our  letters  and  newspapers  from  city  to 
city,  with  as  much  regularity  as  they  are  now  carried, 
and  far  greater  speed  and^^onoriiy  T     But  the  objection 
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mulus  which  the  present  post-office  system  furnishes  to 
emigration,  by  extending  mail  routes  through  the  wilder- 
ness, and  thus  presenting  inducements  for  population  to 
gather  together  at  points  which  would  otherwise  remain 
unimproved  and  uninhabited  for  years?      To  this  we 
answer,  unequivocally,  yes.     We  would  withdraw   all 
Government  sfimvUmU ;  and  let  no  man  suppose  that  the 
progress  of  improvement  would  be  retarded  by  such  a 
withdrawal.       The  country  would  grow  from  year  to 
year,  notwithstanding,  as  rapidly  and  more  healthily  than 
now.     It  would  only  be  changing  the  hot4)ed  system  to 
the  system  of  nature  and  reason.     It  would  be  disconti- 
nuing the  force-pump  method,  by  which  we  now  seek  to 
make  water  flow  up  hill,  and  leaving  it  to  flow  in  its  own 
natural  channels.     It  would  be  removing  the  hrgh-pres- 
sure  application  of  Government  facilities  from  enterprise 
and  capital,  and  permitting  them  to  expand  themselves 
in  their  own  proper  field.     The  boundaries  of  population 
would  still  continually  enlarge,  circle  beyond  circle,  like 
spreading  ringH  upon  the  water ;    but  they  would  not  be 
forced  to  enlarge   this  way  and  that  way,  shooting  out 
into  strange  and  unnatural   irregularities,  as  it  might 
please  land  speculators,  through  the  agency  of  members 
of  Congress,  to  extend  mail  facilities  into  regions  which 
perhaps  God  and  nature  meant  should  remain  uninhabit- 
ed for  ages  to  come. 

There  are  various  other  points  of  view  in  which  the 
subject  deserves  to  be  considered. /^ut  W6  must  resenre 
these  for  another  occasion.      ,^ 
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IM  the  bill  DOW  tiefom  tb»  ligiriM«e  iCttf»ai||ii  W 
regulate  the  salea  of  stockt  Mill  aidi 
other  beautiiiil  illnatnitioB  of  tta  bi 
munity  derive  from  oqr  wnUbad  afi^Urn,  «€  ipMiil.nA ' 
partial  le^lisUtioD.  TheprofMnda)|jeet-of  Ihfi  Uliri* 
prevent  atock-gamfalittg.;  and  illllii'giiilMiig.  wfllji^ 
to  our  humble  opinioiiri>«4pMi<a  dTipeeoktiafll  wkMi' 
our  law-givera,  by  tbe  wMa  Mbin  of  their  I^UMto 
for  years  put,  have  dme  iO  i|ilh^  pgmr  to  fiaMaviatll' 
promote.  If  they  deain  bow,  nOty  ud  wiBiwIyt  tt  i»'- 
Bway  Vitb  tbe  evils  of  (bia  daipeAta  u>d  intfiirtl  WbI  . 
of  enterprise,  whidi  duly  iiagixya  itself  to  kfi 
extent  in  Wall-streel,  let  them  adopt  a  mora  eT 
method  than  that  propoeed  by  the  bill  uoder-Dwirei 
deration.  Let  them  address  ^ir  efibrts  to  cdmd 
cause  of  the  evil,  and  tbe  efieot  will  be  sure  to  bs  n 
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company  of  scrip  gamblera  is  created  ?  Do  we  not  see 
persons  not  worth  a  hundred  dollars  in  the  worlds  running 
with  all  speed  to  put  in  their  daims  for  a  diyision  of  the 
stock — persons  who  are  not  able  to  raise  eyen  the  instal- 
ment on  the  amount  of  stock  which  they  ask,  and  who^ 
in  point  of  fact,  are  the  mere  agents  of  brokers  and  other, 
speculators,  selling  the  use  of  their  names  for  a  certain 
rate  of  premium  per  share  on  the  division  of  stock  which 
may  be  awarded  to  them  ? 

A  gaming  spirit  has  infected  the  whole  community. 
This  spirit  is  the  offspring — ^the  deformed  and  Moated 
offspring — of  our  wretched  undemocratic  sjrstem  o^  ex- 
clusive and  partial  legislation.  To  destroy  the  efieet, 
and  leave  the  cause  untouched,  would  be  as  easy  a  tMk 
for  our  legislature,  as  to  restrain  an  impetuous  torrent 
while  you  yet  leave  wide  the  flood-gates  which  presented 
the  only  barrier  to  its  course.  The  legislature  might  pass 
a  law  commanding  the  stream  to  keep  within  certain 
limits  ;  but  we  doubt  if  its  waves  would  recede,  notwith* 
standing  the  terrors  of  the  law — 

**  They  rolled  not  back  when  Canute  gave  command.^ 

It  is  time  the  legislature  made  the  discovery  that  there 
are  some  things  which  cannot  be  done  by  law.  They 
cannot  prevent  the  thunder  from  following  the  light- 
ning's flash,  however  carcfnlly  they  may  word  their  sta- 
tute, or  whatever  penalty  they  may  affix  to  its  violation. 
They  cannot  change  the  whole  nature  of  man  by  any 
enactment.  We  doubt  very  much  whether  even  the 
famous  Blue  Laws  wholly  deterred  men  from  kissing  their 
wives  on  occasions,  particularly  in  the  first  part  of  their 
matrimonial  connexion  ;  nor  do  we  believe  they  prevent- 
ed l>eer  from  working  on  Sundays  during  the  season  of 
fermentation.  As  easy  would  it  be,  however,  to  effect 
such  objects  by  law,  as  to  repress  the  yearnings  of  cupi- 
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dtty  aod  avarice,  or  stay  the  bdvcnturoua  spirit  afwild 
speculation  wliicli  has  been  exciteil,  by  tho  pcoallics  of  « 
bill  to  regulate  the  saJes  of  stock  and  oxchaogc.  Th* 
whole  scope  and  tendeucy  of  all  the  roit  of  uur  Icgitte*' 
tton  is  lo  indamclbefeTerUh  thirst  urguii),  wbicli  alllicM 
the  community  i  aiid  bow  vaiti,  how  worao  than 
Wliilu  our  law-makers  huld  up  tlw  lurir  in  ev<!ry  pomi 
tbrni  of  attraction  before  the  public,  tu  bid  tbcnit 
(tioir  eves,  and  not  attempt  to  gradp  it ! 

As  lo  the  particular  project  before  tho  legida(ure>  if 
we  understand  its  proviaions,  it  is  not  only  iuadeqiMito  lo 
the  end  proposed,  but  utguat  in  its  bearing,  and  iin[K>liti<: 
on  various  grounds.  It  proposes  to  destroy  the  uot  of 
credit  in  thd  Iransactioss  of  the  stock.QScliaDge,  wbicb 
iB  much  such  a  cure  for  the  evil  it  aims  to  abc^tsb  as  am- 
putation of  the  leg  would  ba  for  a  gouty  toe.  The  gout 
might  attack  the  other  foot,  or  (lie  Btoniacb,  iiulwith> 
standing  j  nor  would  its  victim  he  iixore  able  to  rt*iet  its 
influences  with  a  frame  weakened  by  the  barbarouiinnil 
uncalled  for  mutilation  bo  had  sutfered.      There  ia  no 
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seen  to<leal  or  credit  With  his  tailor,  hatter,  or  shoemaker, 
to  run  up  a  score  with  his  milkmen  or  baker,  or  postpone 
the  payment  for  his  newspaper,  as  to  fordid  a  man  to 
employ  his  legitimate  credit  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of 
stocks. 

The  mere  business  of  dealing  in  stocks  is  as  respecta- 
ble and  useful  as  most  others  :  the  crime  of  gambling  in 
stocks  is  the  inevitable  result  of  the  wild  and  spedalatiVe 
spirit  which  springs  from  unsalutary  legislation.  When 
we  look  into  the  statute  books,  and  see  that  more  than 

f 

two-thirds  of  all  the  laws  passed  in  our  state  are  for  the 
creation  of  specially  incorporated  joint-stock  companies ; 
when  we  learn  that  two-thirds  of  these  joint-stock  com- 
panies were  created  originally,  not  with  strict  reference 
to  their  prc^essed  ultimate  object,  hut  for  purjxMes  of  ior- 
tennediaiy  speculation :  we  must  perceive  that  the  evil  to 
be  remedied  is  in  the  legislature,  not  in  the  community ; 
that  the  fountain  is  turbid  at  its  head,  and  that  it  will  be 
vain  and  foolish  to  attempt  to  purify  it  by  straining  the 
waters  of  a  distant  branch  through  a  clumsy,  filtering 
contrivance  of  the  laws. 

There  is  another  view  of  this  subject  which  it  is  impor- 
tant to  take^  By  abolishing  the  use  of  credit  in  stdbk 
operations,  you  would  not  abolish  stock-gambling,  but 
only  confine  it  to  the  more  wealthy  operators,  and  put 
additional  facilities  of  fortune  into  the  hands  already  fiu 
voured  overmuch.  You  make  a  concession  to  the  spirit 
of  aristocracy.  You  lay  another  tribute  at  the  feet  of 
riches.  You  join  your  voice  in  its  exaltation.  You  ex- 
clude from  the  magic  circle  the  poor  man  whose  capital 
consisted  in  his  skill,  industry,  and  character  for  sagacity 
and  integrity,  and  you  give  it  to  the  millionary  to  lord  it 
there  alone,  as  if  his  gold  were  better  than  the  poor  man's 
blood. 

That  we  are  opposed  to  stock-gambling  and  gambling, 
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in  all  ita  forms,  we  need  aoI  say.  But  w«  arc  equailj  <^ 
posed  ti>  Uiose  litlat:  notions  ol'  Ooveruniont  wtiicb  em  ex- 
tensively prevail  m  lUkcouutry,  und  wtitcb  wi 
sidei  tlittt  every  thing  ia  to  be  doue  Uy  luw,  and  noliiiq 
by  common  sense  and  Itiu  ioevituble  oiH-TaLionuftbc  \uw 
of  trailc.  For  gainblitigt  public  ojitaion  iaibi;  ^c«t  q 
only  Military  corrective.  If  it  cannot  be  supprcnod  I 
the  fortiQof  tbeinoralsentieol'llic  cum m unity, : 
be  supprcijsed  by  statutee  and  edicts,  no  matter  how  c 
preht^iisivB  their  terms,  or  how  heavy  their  pcnoltiok 
We  huve  our  laws  against  gambling  now,  yet  estiihli»b> 
meots  fitly  denooiinated  helU  aru  ootoriausly  conducliiil 
in  diir^rcnt  parts  of  the  city,  and  there  are  vuiious  nei^ 
bourhoodfi  where  the  dioe-bot  and  tho  roulette  wheel  rat- 
tle and  clatter  ail  night  long.  We  have  our  lawn  agaitat 
lotleiii^s,  too,  yet  what  do  they  availl  Tho  hiotory  of  ■ 
leceut  instance  of  a  moD  convicted  of  tralEEking  in  the 
forbidden  pursuit  must  convince  any  mind  Uml  those 
laws  are  a  little  more  thou  a  dead  letter.  And  sucb 
would  be  the  law  to  suppress  slock  operations  on  tiotb 
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a  statute  at  all  changing  or  modifying  the  basia  of  the 
right  of  suffrage,  as  fixed  by  the  State  Convention;  We 
presume  Mr.  Lawrence  restricted  himself  to  the  consti- 
tutional argument,  and  pretermitted  the  other  ground  of 
objection,  because  the  firs.t  afforded  abundant  justification 
of  the  course  he  pursued  in  declining  his  signature.  Had 
the  constitution,  however,  presented  no  impediment  to 
the  passing  of  such  a  law  as  the  Common  Council  pro- 
posed, it  might  still  be  a  matter  of  grave  consideration 
how  far  our  city  authorities  could,  consistently  with  their 
legitimate  functions  under  the  City  Charter,  take  part 
in  procuring  an  important  restriction  on  the  right  of  suf- 
frage.  As  the  Mayor,  however,  has  not  touched  on  this 
topic  in  his  late  message  returning  to  the  Common  Coun* 
cil  their  resolution  and  other  proceedings  in  relation  to 
the  registry  law,  we  shall  confine  our  attention,  in  the 
folio  wing  paragraphs,  to  a  consideration  of  the  constito* 
tional  question,  whether  the  legislature  has  or  has  not  the 
power  to  pass  such  a  law. 

In  the  Constitution  of  this  state,  as  adopted  by  the 
Convention  in  1821,  the  first  section  of  the  second  article 
established  numerous  quali fications  for  voters.  The  right 
of  suffrage,  by  that  section,  was  extended  to  every  male 
citizen  of  the  age  of  twenty -one,  who  should  have  been 
an  inhabitant  of  the  state  for  twelve  months,  and  of  the 
town  or  county  where  ke  offered  his  vote  six  months  next 
preceding  the  election  ;  provided^  he  had  paid  a  tax,  or 
was  by  law  exempted  from  taxation,  or  had  performed  mi- 
litary  duty  in  the  state,  or  was  by  law  exempted  from 
military  duty,  or  had  laboured  on  the  highway,  or  paid 
an  equivalent  for  such  labour,  &c.  die.  After  stating 
these  various  qualifications,  two  other  brief  sections  were 
added,  one  empowering  the  legislature  to  pass  laws  ex. 
eluding  from  the  right  of  suffrage  persons  convicted  of  infa- 
mous crimes ;  and  the  other  to  pass  laws  **  for  ascertaining 
Vol.  1.—Z2 
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by  proper  proofs,  the  cilizena  who  ehall  be  entitled  1 
right  of  sufiVage  hereby  etlablithed.'' 

It  ta  under  ihia  last  clauae  that  the  power  ia 
for  the  legislature  to  fmm*.  h 
of  this  city  to  ngiatm  thw  bum,  hi^fim*  tUif  MBB* 
entitled  to  vote  in  anelMtka.  T«t  ^uttt*  ftmmmi^  . 
ferred  hy  the  clause  ia  not  so  extaoam,  Bdrt  W  f^tt^ 
ly  apparent  to  all  who  will  tike  tbepaina  to  ■■■■■■•  49 
proceedings  of  the  CoDYCotiaB  whiok  firuwd  ikaXk/Htr 
tution.  It  was  intended  to  npplyi  jniMfyt  "^  4*  4l> 
qualifications  as  estabUabed  bj  tbe  £nt  .HCtis%  «f  ^ 
aecond  article,  whicb,  aa  tb^  weva  Minaron  •Dilpail^ 
what  cmnplex,  nai^t  lequim  tbo  b—cI— ■!  v£-U  b^rjto 
provide  one  uniform  mod*  ofjMwtf'.  -If  tUs  vMM^Aat 
clauaebecame  a  dead  Idttor,  wban  thi 
atricken  out,  aa  they  were  by  an 
atitution  in  1826. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  Journal  of  the  Convanti<»  eoMtaim  1 
abundant  proof  tliat  the  sectioD,  empowering  tlw.)agirfik 
ture  to  pass  laws  for. ascertaining,  by  proper  proof*  tbe 
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and  when  the  subject  had  probably  received  the  mature 
consideration  of  every  member  of  the  Convention,  a  mo- 
tion was  offered  by  Mr.  Root,  **  to  strike  mU  the  third 
seeUcmf  relating  to  a  registry  of  votes,**  This  motion  un- 
derwent a  long  and  animated  discussion.  It  was  finally 
modified,  with  the  consent  of  the  mover,  by  excepting  the 
first  sentence,  and  extending  the  motion  to  strike  out 
only  to  the  residue  of  the  sentence— namely,  to  that  pirt 
which,  in  the  above  quotation,  we  have  printed  in  italics. 
But  in  permitting  the  first  sentence  to  stand,  it  was 
clearly  the  intention  of  the  Convention  that  the  power 
to  require  that  the  names  of  all  voters  should  be  register- 
ed should  not  be  conferred  on  the  legislature.  The  mo- 
tion, thus  amended,  passed  by  a  vote  of  60  to  48.  If  we 
adopt  the  generally  received  maxim,  which  was  eloquently 
enforced  by  Mr.  Madison  on  a  memorable  occasion,  that 
^  tn  a  controverted  case,  the  meaning  of  the  parties  to  the 
instrumentf  if  to  be  collected  by  reasonable  evidence,  should 
he  considered  a  proper  guide,''*  there  can  be  no  doubt  or 
hesitation  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  stand  which  the  mayor 
has  taken  on  this  question  of  the  registry  of  voters.  But 
if  we  even  turn  our  backs  on  the  proceedings  of  the  Con- 
vention, and  insist  on  understanding  the  Constitution 
without  the  help  of  any  lights  not  furnished  by  its  own 
text,  still,  we  think,  an  answerable  argument  might  be 
maintained  against  the  constitutionality  of  the  power 
which  the  common  council  are  desirous  that  the  legisla- 
ture should  exercise.  We  may  embrace  some  other  op- 
portunity to  turn  our  attention  to  that  branch  of  the  dis- 
cussion. 
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[FroBi  Che  Mttniiig  Poll,  Apnl  10,  1835.] 
The  report  of  tbe  procc-odiogs  uf  the  Legulature  oa 
Wednesday,  which  is  copied  into  our  paper  of  In-day, 
Bhows  to  our  readers  that  tlicre  wua  a  decided  majority 
in  the  Assembly  in  favour  of  the  bill  providing  for  the  ap. 
poiotmeot  of  a  Weighinastcr  General  for  this  city,  wUh 
power  to  name  bia  own  deputies.  This  D:)oasurc_  wb« 
passed  hy  a  strict  party  vote  ;  and  for  the  sake  ofcreat* 
ing  another  office  to  be  supported  out  of  the  means  of  tliia 
overburdened  community,  those  members  of  the  legiria- 
ture  who  were  elected  by  the  democracy,  and  call  Iheni- 
selvcs  demovruta,  have  concurred  in  fastening  onolber 
shackle  on  tlic  limbs  of  tro.dB. 

There  is  probably  not  one  nian  in  our  legislature  ea  (<!• 
tally  destitute  of  all  knowledge  of  that  magniticeut  sci< 
ence  which  is  revolutionizing  the  world,  as  not  lu  bo 
aware  (hat  the  bill  now  before  that  t>ody  to  regulate  the 
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To  a  certain  extent  exertions  of  this  kind  guide  the  course 
of  public  sentimenty  and  increase  Hs  force.  Independent, 
then,  of  the  politico-economical  objections  to  legislative 
interference  of  the  sort  now  under  consideration,  a  more 
momentous  objection  exists  in  the  fact  that  such  measures 
are  directly  calculated  to  place  government  on  a  basis 
other  than  that  of  the  spontaneous  sentiments  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  draw  a  cordon  of  placemen  around  it,  more  pow- 
erful than  the  lictors  and  prstorian  cohorts  which  hedg- 
ed  in  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  licentious  rulers 
of  Rome. 

Earnestly  did  we  hope  that  our  present  legislature,  in- 
stead of  rivetting  new  fetters  on  the  people,  woilld  have 
broken  and  cast  away  a  portion,  at  least,  of  those  disgrace- 
ful bonds  with  which  the  craft  and  ignorance  of  their 
predecessors  had  loaded  us.  But  the  fact  is  not  to  be  dis- 
guised that  our  legislature,  though  called  democratic,  and 
elected  by  democrats,  are  in  reality  anything  but  true 
friends  to  the  equal  rights  of  the  people.  They  represent 
banks,  insurance  companies,  railroads,  manufacturing  es- 
tablishments, high-salaried  officers,  inspectors  of  raw- 
bides,  sole-loather,  beef,  pork,  tobacco,  flour,  rum,  wood, 
coal,  and,  in  short,  almost  every  necessary  and  comfort  of 
life.  To  state  this  more  briefly,  they  represent  mono- 
polies and  office-holders ;  and  no  wonder,  therefore,  that 
the  whole  course  of  their  legislation  is  at  the  expense  and 
to  the  detriment  of  the  people  at  large,  as  they  on  all 
bands  seem  to  be  considered  lawful  prey. 
22* 


WEIGHMASTER  GENERAL. 

[Prom  the  Eremag  Fail,  April  16,  JSSS.] 

It  win  be  seen  by  the  report  of  the  proceedings  of  ti 
logislalure  yesterday  aileroooo,  that   Governor 
IiB9  returned  to  the  Senate  tbe  bill  providing  for  tbe  ^^M 
poiulment  of  a  Weigtim aster  General  for  this  city,  t 
getber  with  his  objections  ;  tliat  the  bill  was  subitMjiuilri 
ly  reconsidered  Qod  rejected,  one  person  only  (list 
and  a  new  bill  for  the  same  purpose  lu  the  fonueri  I 
framed  so  a^  to  avoid  the  objections  slated   by  tbe  Gtn 
ernor,  was  thereupon    introduced    by  Mr<   Macdunal^  1 
We  hope,  against  hope,  that  there  will  be  good  sea 
enough  in  the  legislature  to  defeat  this  new  altenipl  to  ii 
pose  additional  fetters  on  tbe  body  polilic.     We  percein 
with  pleasure  that  Mr.  Young,  who  has  been  absent  &r 
sonic  days  past  in  consequence  of  a  domestic  affliction, 
has  resumed  his  seal  in  the  Senate.     We  trust  he  may  bn 
induced  to  exert  his  powerful  mind  in  exposing  the  trua 
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tax  on  the  community,  and  would  present  another  and 
strong  impediment  in  the  way  of  that  total  emancipation 
of  trade  from  the  restrictions  and  impositions  which  have 
been  placed  upon  it  by  crafty  and  foolish  legislation. 

The  weighing  of  merchandise  is  a  matter  with  which 
legislation  has  nothing  to  do:  the  laws  of  trade  would 
arrange  that  business  much  more  to  the  satisfaction  of 
all  parties  concerned  than  the  laws  of  the  state  can  ever 
do.  When  the  Grovernment  has  supplied  its  citizens  with 
a  measure  of  value,  of  weight,  of  length,  and  of  quantity, 
it  has  done  all  in  the  way  of  measuring  which  property 
belongs  to  Government.  All  your  inspectors,  your  gua- 
gers,  and  your  weighers,  after  that,  with  their  whole  host 
of  deputies  and  subalterns,  are  but  adscititious  contri- 
vances of  political  cunning,  to  provide  means  for  reward- 
ing those  who  aissisted  in  its  elevation,  or  to  establish  a 
phalanx  to  guard  it  in  the  height  it  has  attained. 

It  was  our  hope  that  our  present  legislature^ichoeen 
under  so  distinct  an  expression  of  the  public  sentiment 
against  all  monopolies  and  all  infringements  of  the  princi. 
pie  of  Equal  Rights — ^would  exert  themselves  to  do  away 
the  restrictions  on  trade  and  the  thousand  subtle  contri- 
vances for  indirectly  extorting  taxes  from  the  people  to 
support  useless  officers ;  or  at  all  events  that  they  would 
not  add  to  the  number  of  those  impositions.  If  we  go  on 
for  many  years  to  come,  strengthening,  and  extending 
the  artificial  and  unequal  system  we  have  for  years  past 
been  building  up,  we  shall  at  length  find,  perhaps  too 
late,  that  we  have  erected  around  us  an  enormous,  unseem- 
ly, and  overshadowing  structure,  from  which  the  privi- 
leged  orders  will  have  the  encircled  community  wholly  at 
their  control,  and  which  we  cannot  ^hope  to  demolish 
without  bringing  the  whole  fabric  down  with  ruin  on 
our  heads. 
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DIRECT  TAXATION. 

[From  thtEotniag  Pott  Qf  April  ^.1BU,1 
No  reflecting  miod  ctm  coiuidcr  the  mode  of  rainag 
revenue  in  this  country  for  Ihc  eupport  of  the  Govenw 
ment,  ia  cod ncxioD  with  the  great  principle  on  which 
that  Government  is  founded,  without  being  struck  witli 
the  anonialy  it  presents.  The  fundamcntnl  principle  of 
our  political  instituliona  ia  that  the  great  body  of  tho  pock 
pic  are  honest  and  inteiligenl,  and  fully  cspahlo  of  mV- 
government.  Yet  so  little  confidence  ia  really  felt  is 
their  virtue  and  intelligence,  thai  we  dare  not  put  tl 
to  the  test  of  asking  them,  openly  and  boldly,  to  c 
bute,  each  according  to  his  means,  to  defmy  the  npci 
expenses  of  the  Government ;  but  resort,  iiMlaad,  to 
every  species  of  indirection  and  artiitrary  restriction  on 
trade.  Thiti  ia  true,  not  only  of  tho  General  Govoni> 
ment,  but  of  every  State  Government,  and  every  tnuiii- 
cipai  corporation.      The  General  Government  raises  ita 


It  is 
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Has  any  citizen,  rich  or  poor,  the  least  idea  of  the 
amount  which  he  annually  |Miy8  for  the  support  of  the 
government  ?  The  thing  \a  impoesible.  No  arithmeti- 
cian, not  even  Babbit  with  his  calculating  machine,  could 
compute  the  sum.  He  pays  a  tax  on  every  article  of 
clothing  he  wears,  on  every  morsel  of  food  he  eats,  on 
the  fuel  that  warms  him  in  winter,  on  the  light  which 
cheers  his  home  in  the  evening,  on  the  implements  of 
his  industry,  on  the  amusements  which  recreate  his 
leisure*  There  is  scarcely  an  article  produced  by  hu- 
man labour  or  ingenuity  which  does  not  bear  a  tax  for 
the  support  of  one  of  the  three  governments  under  which 
every  individual  lives. 

We  have  heretofore  expressed  the  hope,  and  most  cor- 
dially do  we  repeat  it,  that  the  day  will  yet  come  when 
we  shall  see  the  open  and  honest  system  of  direct  taxa- 
tion resorted  to.  It  is  the  only  democratic  system.  II 
is  the  only  method  of  taxation  by  which  the  people  can 
know  how  much  their  government  costs  them.  It  is  the 
only  method  whiph  does  not  give  the  lie  to  the  great 
principle  on  which  wo  profess  to  have  established  all  our 
political  institutions.  It  is  the  only  method,  moreovoTy 
in  consonance  with  the  doctrines  of  that  magnificent 
science,  which,  the  twin-sister,  as  it  were,  of  democracy, 
is  destined  to  make  this  country  the  pride  and  wonder  of 
the  earth. 

There  are  many  evils  which  almost  necessarily  flow 
from  our  complicated  system  of  indirect  taxation. 
In  the  first  place,  taxes  fall  on  the  people  very  unequally. 
In  the  second  place,  it  gives  rise  to  the  creation  of  a  host 
of  useless  officers,  and  there  is  no  circumstance  which 
exercises  such  a  vitiating  and  demoralizing  influence  on 
politics,  as  the  converting  of  elections  into  a  strife  of 
opposite  parties  for  place  instead  of  principles.  Another 
bed  effect  of  the  system  is  that  it  strengthens  the  govern* 
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ment  at  tho  expense  of  the  rif^htu  of  tbo  pMplu,  ii 
it  to  extend  its  powers  to  otij(.>cts  whicli  whk  nut 
lemplatod  in  its  original  inslitulioii,  und  reniiers  it  every  ' 
year  less  aoil  less  subject  to  the  popular  will.  Th«  ten- 
dency of  the  system  is  to  build  up  and  foster  monopoUe* 
of  various  ktod^  and  to  imposo  all  sorta  of  restrict iona 
on  those  pursuits  which  should  bo  toil  wholly  to  the  con* 
trol  of  the  laws  of  trade.  We  are  well  Bslislicd,  and 
have  long  been  so,  that  the  only  way  to  preserve  econo. 
my  in  government,  to  limit  it  to  its  legititaate  purpose^ 
and  to  keep  aroused  the  necessary  degree  of  vigilance  on 
the  part  of  the  people,  is  by  having  that  governmeot 
dependent  for  its  subsistence  on  a  direct  tax  on  property. 
If  the  fundamental  principle  of  democracy  ia  not  a 
cheat  and  a  mockery,  a  mer«  phrase  of  flattery,  inveated 
to  gull  the' people — if  it  is  really  true  that  popular  inteUi- 
gence  and  virtue  are  the  true  source  of  all  political  powM 
(wd  the  true  trasis  of  Goveroment — if  these  poeitiona  an 
admitted,  we  can  conceive  no  possible  objection  to  a  syv- 
tem  of  direct  taxation  which  at  all  countetbalaiicoe  any 
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are  derWed  directly  from  taxfttion  on  property — ^we  be- 
lieve when  these  objects  are  brought  about,  we  shall  then 
present  to  the  admiration  of  the  world  a  nation  founded 
as  the  hilisy  free  as  the  air;  abd  prosperous  as  a  fruitful 
soil,  a  genial  climate^  and  industry,  eBterprise,  temperance 
and  intelligence  can  render  us. 


STATE  PRISON  MONOPOLY. 

[From  tkt  EvMiug  Po9t,  Afril  38, 1835.] 

Thk  legislature,  it  will  be  seen,  have  at  last  taken  up, 
in  good  earnest,  the  state  prison  question.  As  this  is  a 
subject  which  both  parties  have  tried  their  utmost  to  turn 
into  a  mere  political  gull-trap,  it  is  not  probable  that  any 
measure  will  be  finally  acted  upon,  before  members  have 
baited  the  trap  with  a  deal  of  mawkish'  oratory,  and,  in 
so  doing,  expose,  most  thoroughly,  their  ignorance  of  the 
first  principles  of  political  economy. 

This  journal  has  never  said  much  in  relation  to  the 
state  prison  monopoly,  as  it  is  called,  because  a  degree  of 
importance  h^  been  given  to  the  subject  entirely  dispro- 
portioned  to  its  real  merits,  and  demagogues  had  made  ift 
the  theme  of  their  vehement  harangties,  until  an  excite- 
ment was  produced  among  the  mechanic  classes  so  strong 
and  general,  that  it  swallowed  up  almost  every  other 
question,  and  pervaded  almost  every  vocation.  We  ara 
as  decidedly  opposed  to  the  principle  of  state  prison  la- 
bour as  any  person  can  oe ;  yet  we  believe  that  the 
practical  evil  of  the  present  system,  on  any  branch  of 
productive  industry,  is  exceedingly  trifling,  and  indeed 
almost  below  computation,  while  the  result  to  society  at 
large  is  decidedly  beneficial.  Nevertheless,  as  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  system  is,  in  our  view,  totally 
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ciToncuu?,  wc  have  oever  hesitated  to  oppow  it  when  w« 
dcctni^d  that  the  occasion  called  on  lu  to  apealc. 

One  of  theiic  occasions  was  furnished  by  the  publicatioa 
of  tlic  rcjiortof  the  Slate  Prison  Comniisaionera,  which  wu 
0.  wonk,  inaccurate,  shufHing  document,  and  was  the  mora 
calculated  to  provoke  indignation,  as  one  of  its  authon 
is  u'L'll  known  to  have  ridden  himself  into  office  on  the 
hobliy  III'  ll)c  statu  prison  monopoly  question.  It  seemed 
(o  us  11  bnrefaccid  piece  of  treachery  for  this  peraoD,  after 
having  won  the  isufTrugca  of  llie  mechanics  by  the  lo- 
cefrsiitil  and  Miperlor  loudness  of  his  vociferation  against 
the  rinployment  of  convict  labour  in  ctmipotition  with 
honest  industry,  to  turn  round  and  immediately  praent 
to  the  lc|;islature  such  a  deceptive  hocus-pocus  report  u 
that  to  which  his  name  was  subscribed. 

The  suggestions  of  ihe  report  made  by  the  Comuiasion- 
ers  havi-  been  embodied  in  the  bill  now  bcfure  the  Asaem- 
bly.  By  this  plnn  the  prieoncrs  arc  to  be  em|Joyed  in 
brani-hi'.s  of  industry  not  yet  introduced  among  our  citi- 
zcn.s  iind  nnioni;  thi'sc  the  culture  and  manufucturc  of 
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tection  of  all,  in  person,  life,  and  property.  These  are 
its  only  legitimate  objects.  The  confinement  of  crimi- 
iialS)  so  as  to  restrain  them  from  perpetrating  their  outnu 
ges  against  society,  is  an  object  in  which  all  are  equally 
interested.  The  support  of  them  in  confinement  is  a 
contingent  evil,  and  ought  to  be  borne  in  the  ratio  of 
benefit  conferred — that  is,  equally.  But  when  the  crimi- 
nals  are  madb  to  earn  their  own  support  by  manufactur- 
ing a  class  of  articles  which  a  certain  portion  of  citizens 
also  manufacture  for  their  livelihood,  it  is  obvious  that  a 
fundamental  principle  of  government  is  violated,  since 
equal  protection  is  no  longer  extended  to  all. 

But  the  p<^itical  economist  may  contend  that  the  evil 
in  this  case  is  bat  temporary ;  that  the  supply  will  soon 
adjust  itself  to  the  demand  ;  that  a  certain  number  of 
citiaeens,  driven  from  their  occupation  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  convict  competition,  will  only  be  obliged  to  turn 
themselves  to  other  branches  of  industry  ;  and  that  in  a 
short  time,  the  matter  equalizing  itself  through  all  the 
callings  of  active  life,  a  permanent  benefit  will  accrue  to 
society,  in  the  aggregate,  by  reason  of  the  increased  pro- 
duction and  diminished  price  of  all  the  articles  created 
by  human  labour. 

If  we  admit  this  statement  to  be  true,  is  it  not  at  best 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  state  prison  system  on  the 
ground  that  (dl  is  well  thai  ends  well  ?  or  that  it  is  right 
to  do  evil  in  the  first  instance^  that  good  mayfoUow  7  These 
are  principles  which  ought  never  to  be  countenanced  in 
our  system  of  political  ethics.  The  cardinal  object  of 
Government  is  the  equal  protection  of  all  citizens.  The 
moment  the  prisoner  is  set  to  work,  and  the  products  of 
his  labour  sold,  some  free  citizen  is  unequally  and  oppress- 
ively  burdened.  If  this  citizen  is  Induced  to  forsake  his 
now  overstocked  calling,  and  engage  in  some  other,  the 
competition  in  this  new  branch  will  operate  injuriously 
Vol.  I.— 23 
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Pleasant  shall  each  be  under  the  direction  of  five  inspect- 
ors, three  to  be  residents  of  those  places  respectively, 
who  shall  have  the  appointment  of  assistant  keepers  and 
all  other  powers  now  vested  in  them,  except  as  otherwise 
provided  by  the  bill.  After  prescribing  the  duties,  com- 
pensation, dec,  of  the  inspectors,  chaplains,  assistant 
keepers,  du:.,  the  bill  provides  that  no  mechanical  trade 
idiall  hereafter  be  taught  to  convicts  in  the  state  prisons, 
except  for  the  making  of  those  articles,  the  chief  supply  of 
which  for  the  consumption  of  the  country  is  imported  from 
foreign  countries — that  the  inspectors  shall  have  power 
to  employ  artizans  from  abroad  for  the  purpose  of  teaching 
new  branches  of  business  in  ther  prisons  which  are  not 
pursued  in  the  state — that  no  contract  for  the  services  of 
the  convicts  shall  be  made  for  a  longer  period  than  six 
months,  without  the  sanction  of  the  inspectors  at  a  regu- 
lar meeting,  that  two  months'  notice  of  the  time  and  place 
of  letting  such  contracts  shall  be  published  in  the  state 
paper  and  such  other  papers  (not  exceeding  four)  as  the 
inspectors  shall  direct — the  notice  to  specify  the  branch 
of  business  in  which  the  convicts  are  to  be  employed  and 
their  number  applied  for,  the  length  of  time  for  which  the 
contracts  are  to  be  made  (which  are  not  to  exceed  five 
years) ;  such  convicts  only  to  be  employed  in  such 
branches  of  business  which  chiefly  supply  domestic  con. 
sumption,  as  had  learned  that  particular  trade  before 
coming  to  the  prison.  Nothing  in  the  act  is  to  prevent 
the  teaching  of  mechanical  business  in  the  prisons  as  far 
as  may  be  necessary  to  fulfilling  existing  contracts  ;  but 
it  is  made  the  duty  of  the  inspectors  and  agents  to  avail 
themselves,  as  fast  as  the  interest  of  the  prisons  will  per- 
mit, of  every  opportunity  to  change  the  present  contracts, 
so  as  to  make  them  conform  to  the  principles  of  the  act, 
and  they  are  authorized  to  negotiate  with  the  present 
contractors,  for  the  abandonment  of  their  contracts,  at 
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such  times  and  on  such  terms  sa  they  may  deem  proper. 
It  is  uUo  made  llicir  duty  to  cause  the  maonfacture  of 
silk  gouds,  from  cocoons,  to  be  introduced,  aa  Boon  aa  it 
can  be  coDvunicntly  done,  and  for  (hat  purpose,  to  piir> 
cliasc  aa  well  cocoons  raised  in  the  country,  «a  the  raw 
material  ini|i<>rted,  and  to  extend  such  businesa  aa  fast  aa 
in  [licir  opinion,  it  can  with  a  prospect  of  ultimata 
profit,  'riic  ins|>cctrirs  and  ageots  of  Mount  Plensant 
Prison  aru  also  directed  aa  soon  as  practicable  to  cause  m> 
much  of  the  state  farm  at  Sing  Sing,  aa  they  may  think 
proper,  to  bo  [ilnnlcd  with  and  applied  to  the  raising  of 
the  white  iniilberry  tree,  and  other  approved  varieties,  to 
tie  by  them  (:ratuitously  distributed  or  sold  at  moderate 
/  prices,  tor  the  ]>ruduction  of  cocoons  and  the  manulac- 
ture  of  silk.  The  agents  of  both  prisons  are  also  di- 
rected to  procure  a  supply  of  the  white  mulberry  seed^ 
which  slinll  lie  fiirniKbed  gratuitously  to  the  keepers  and 
superintendents  of  the  several  county  poor  houses,  xrho 
shall  apply  liir  it,  with  the  view  of  raising  mulberry  trees 
on  (iic  several  piMir  bouse  foru 
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that  labour  competes  with  in  their  kwful  callings.  This 
would  be  true,  if  the  State  Government  came  into  the 
competition  only  on  equal  terms;  since  the  excess  of 
the  supply  over  the  demand  would  necessarilyy  according 
to  the  invariable  operation  of  the  laws  of  trade,  occasion 
a  diminution  of  price,  and  consequently  of  profit  to  the 
free  citizen  whose  vocation  was  interfered  with  by  this 
degrading  rivalry.  But  it  is  true  in  a  more  striking 
manner  when  the  State  Government,  entering  into  com- 
petition with  any  portion  of  its  own  citizens,  employs 
facilities  of  which  it  enjoys  the  exclusive  use.  The  state 
prison  turned  into  a  mechanical  institute  is,  in  efiect,  a 
labour-saving  machine,  for  the  labour  costs  nothing. 
All  beyond  the  cost  of  raw  materials  is  profit  to 
the  state.  The  state  can  therefore  well  afibrd  to  sell 
articles  of  prison  manufacture  at  a  price  which  would  not 
supply  the  free  mechanic  with  bread.  A  certain  number 
of  free  citizens  are  thus  necessarily  driven  from  their 
callings,  and  obliged  to  find  employment  in  others,  or  to 
depend  on  charity,  public  or  private,  for  their  support. 

We  have  admitted  that  though  this  is  a  grievous  tem- 
porary  evil  to  a  few  persons,  it  operates  as  a  benefit  to 
the  community  at  large,  and  finally  to  the  very  calling 
which  was  at  first  interfered  with.  But  the  argument 
is  that  this  eventual  good  is  obtained  by  the  previous 
violation  of  a  fundamental  principle  of  democratic  govern- 
ment— the  great  principle  of  Equal  Rights.  The  extent 
of  the  evil,  be  it  greater  or  less,  does  not  change  the 
aspect  of  the  question.  If  the  equal  rights  of  one  citizen 
are  trampled  on  by  our  state  prison  system,  there  is 
ground  to  require  a  reformation  of  it :  if  the  profits  of  any 
class  of  mechanics  or  tradesmen  are  diminished,  though 
but  in  the  proportion  of  a  mill  on  tho  dollar,  or  the  hun- 
dred dollars,  they  have  a  right  to  demand  redress.  Nay, 
we  go  further  :  it  not  merely  a  right,  but  a  duty  ;  for 
23* 
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ifyou  oDcc  admit  the  prioctple,  who'can  fortcU  for  wM 
evils  and  abuses  the  "  fatal  precedent"  may  not  plead  1 

We  ore  of  the  iHimber  of  lho«  who  bclio»o  llinl  (he 
practical  erils  of  our  peiiilenliary  system  aits  very  incon. 
sidcretile  and  restricted,  and  the  practical  bcnofitg  grtnt 
and  widely  diffused,  Yot  we  art> opposed  to  that  sy^Iim; 
because  it  ia  founded  on  a  violation  of  a  fundniiK^nlnl 
principle  of  our  Government,  Wo  do  not  perccixotliat 
the  bill  now  before  the  legislature  does  nway  this  abjec* 
tion.  It  lessens  the  practical  evil,  but  does  not  vary  Iha 
principle.  Iftlie  prisoncrg  arc  fo  be  turned  to  tha  pro- 
duction of  arliclea  chiefly  imported  from  foreign  coun- 
tries ;  yet  as  long  aa  some  portion  of  those  articles  ia 
made  here,  certain  mechanic  classes,  howevBC  mnftl^ 
would  experience  injurious  competition  Irom  a  Gorern- 
ment  which  Ihey  have  a  right  lo  look  (o  for  protection, 
not  for  oppoMitJon.  The  rights  of  a  email  class  of  tno- 
chahica  are  as  dear  to  them  as  are  those  of  the  must  nu- 
merous class  to  its  members.  But  there  is  anollKr  class 
of  persons  besides  mechanics,  whose  equal  righia  the  pro- 
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to  such  a  declaration.  In  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Riu 
dolph  Snyder,  Chairman  of  the  Corresponding  Committee 
of  the  Convention  of  Mechanics  which  met  at  Utica  last 
autumn,  Governor  Marcy  says,  *<  That  the  labour  of  con- 
victs in  our  state  prisons,  as  now  conducted,  is  injurious 
to  several  branches  of  mechanical  business,  is  generally 
conceded,  and  the  only  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  sub- 
ject is  as  to  the  extetit  of  the  injury  and  the  practicable 
means  of  removing  it.  The  evil  being  admitted^  U  is  the 
imperative  duty  of  the  legislature  to  apply  a  ccrreotvoe^  and 
1  shall  exert  my  influence^  in  whatever  situation  I  may  &f  , 
in  favour  of  aU  proper  measures  for  the  attainment  of  that 
end.  That  any  class  of  citizens  vjho  yield  obedience  to  the 
latDs,  and  contribute  to  the  support  of  government^  should 
be  injured  by  the  means  used  for  the  punishment  ofmaU' 
factor Sf  is  manifestly  unjust ;  a  system  of  prison  discipline 
which  necessarily  produces  such  a  result  is  clearly  wrong ; 
and  a  government  which  sustains  it,  neglects  one  of  its 
obvious  duties,  the  duty  of  protecting  the  equal  rights  of 

Mr 

Those  who  are  engaged  in  importing  the  articles  which 
it  is  proposed  that  prison  labour  shall  be.  employed  in 
making  hereafter,  are  a  ^  class  of  citizens  who  yield  obe- 
dience to  the  laws  and  contribute  to  support  the  govern- 
ment ;"  for  the  state  to  enter  into  competition  with  them 
in  their  business  and  undersell  them,  thus  cither  forcing 
them  to  seek  some  other  employment  for  th'eir  capital,  or 
to  be  content  with  diminished  profits,  would  obviously  be 
^  to  injure  them  by  the  means  used  for  the  punishment 
of  malefactors ;"  and  as  this  is  declared  by  Governor 
Marcy  to  be  <*  manifestly  unjust,"  it  is  plain  that  the  bill 
must  receive  his  veto.  He  is  publicly  pledged  to  this 
course,  and  Governor  Marcy  is  not  a  man  to  violate  a 
pledge  or  shrink  from  a  duty. 
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THE  COURSE  OF  THE  EVENING  POST 

[From  Iht  EntHing  Fott,  May  18,  1835.J 
Sntiirday  last  vraa  the  semi-annual  dividend  day  of 
this  olficc.  It  is  presumed  that  a  majority  of  the  aub- 
fcrilxir^  III'  Ilic  Evening  Post  feel  sufficient  interest  in  iti 
pro^pcrily  (o  jnsliry  our  adverting,  for  a  single  iDoment, 
and  in  tile  most  general  terms,  to  the  private  affairs  of 
this  oHicc.  It  is  with  satisfaction,  then,  wc  have  it  In 
our  puwcr  to  lilate,  that  the  busine^  of  our  establish roent, 
during  the  past  six  months,  has  been  flourishing  and  pro- 
fitable, and  was  never  more  tlioroughly  and  wundly  pros. 
perous  than  at  the  present  moment.  The  number  of  sub- 
scribers to  our  journal  is  larger  than  at  any  previous  pe- 
riod ;  the  amuiinl  received  for  advertising  is  undiminlsh. 
ed  ;  and  tiic  lolnl  receipts  of  the  cstabliahmcnt  greater 
than  they  I'ver  were  before, 

This  result  is  exceedingly  gratifying  lo  us  for  consid- 
cratioii.f  of  a  higher  kind  Ihiin  those  wliieh  merely  relate 
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tho  great  objects  for  which  it  had  long  and  perseveringly 
striven,  namely,  the  principles  of  free-trade  in  respect  of 
our  foreign  commerce — turned  its  attention  to  a  kinder, 
ed  subject,  of  equal  magnitude,  in  our  domestic  policy, 
and  began  the  struggle  which  it  has  ever  since  maintain- 
ed in  favour  of  the  principles  of  economic  science,  as  they 
relate  to  the  internal  and  local  legislation  of  the  country. 
We  had  long  seen  with  the  deepest  regret  that  the  demo- 
cracy, unmindful  of  the  fundamental  axiom  of  their  po- 
litical faith,  had  adopted  a  system  of  laws,  the  inevitable 
tendency  of  which  would  be  to  build  up  privileged  classes 
and  depress  the  great  body  of  the  community.  We  saw 
that  trade,  not  left  in  the  slightest  respect  to  the  salutary 
operation  of  its  own  laws,  had  been  tied  up  and  hamper- 
ed in  every  limb  and  muscle  by  arbitrary  and  unjust  stat- 
utes ;  that  these  restrictions  furnished  employment  for  an 
almost  innumerous  army  of  office-holders  ;  and  that  the 
phalanx  of  plaremnn  wns  yearly  augmented  by  the  mul- 
tiplication of  unequal  and  oppressive  restrictions  and  pro- 
hibitions on  the  body  politic.  We  could  not  help  seeing, 
also,  that  this  multitude  of  unnecessary  public  offices,  to 
be  disposed  by  the  Government,  was  exercising  a  most 
vitiating  influence  on  politics,  and  was  constantly  de- 
grading, more  and  more,  what  should  be  a  conffict  of  un- 
biassed opinion,  into  an  angry  warfare  of  heated  and  sel- 
fish partisans,  struggling  for  place. 

But  besides  the  various  and  almost  countless  restric- 
tions on  trade,  for  the  support  of  a  useless  army  of  public 
stipendiaries,  we  saw  our  State  Governments  vieing  with 
each  other  m  dispensing  to  favoured  knots  of  citizens 
trading  privileges  and  immunities  which  were  withheld 
from  the  great  body  of  the  community.  And  to  such  an 
extent  was  this  partial  legislation  carried,  that  in  some 
nstanccs,  a  State  Government,  not  content  with  giving 
to  a  particular  set  of  men  valuable  exclusive  privileges, 
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to  endure  for  a  loog  term  of  years,  bIbo  pledged  the  pto- 
perty  of  the  wliolc  peoplct  as  the  Becurily  for  funds  which 
it  raised,  to  lend  again,  on  easy  terms,  to  the  &voured 
few  it  liad  alrcndy  elevated  into  a  privileged  order. 
These  things  seemed  to  us  to  be  so  palpable  a  violation 
of  the  plainest  principles  of  equal  justice,  that  we  felt  im- 
peratively called  upon  to  make  them  objects  of  attack. 

Of  all  the  privilcgeswhichtheStates  were  lavishing  OB 
seta  of  iDCD,  however,  tliose  seemed  the  most  dangcroos 
which  conferred  banking  powers  ;  authoiized  tfaeoi  to 
coin  a  worthlcb^  substitute  for  gold  and  silver ;  to  circu- 
late it  us  real  money  ;  and  thus  enter  into  competition 
with  the  Grencral  Government  of  the  United  States,  in 
one  of  the  highest  and  most  important  of  its  exclusive 
functions.  There  wos  no  end  to  the  evils  and  disorden 
which  (his  daring  violation  of  the  fundamental  principle 
of  democratic  doctrine  waa  continually  occasioning.  It 
vns  |>la('ing  the  measure  of  value  (the  most  important  of 
all  measures)  in  (lie  hands  of  s|icculntors,  to  be  extended 
or  contracted  lo  answer  their  own  scltuib  views  or  the 
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ject  that  demanded  our  most  streniioafl  efforts.    We  have 
consequently  sought  to  draw  public  attention  to  the  fact 
that  the  great  principle  on  which  our  whole  system  of 
government  is  founded,  the  principle  of  Equal  Rights, 
has  been  grossly  departed  from.   We  have  sought  to  show 
them  that  all  legislative  restrictions  on  trade  operate  as 
unjust  and  unequal  taxes  on  the  people,  place  dangerous 
powers  in  the  hands  of  the  Government,  diminish  the 
efficiency  of  popular  suffinge,  and  render  it  more  diffi- 
cult for  popular  sentiment  to  work  salutary  reforms.  We 
have  sought  to  illustrate  the  radical  impropriety  of  aU 
legislative  grants  of  exclusive  or  partial  privileges,  and 
the  peculiar  impropriety  and  various  evil  consequences 
of  exclusive  banking  privileges.      We  have  striven  to 
show  that  all  the  proper  and  legitimate  ends  of  Govern- 
ment interference  might  easily  be  accomplished  by  gen- 
eral laws,  of  equal  operation  on  all.      In  doing  this,  we 
necessarily  aroused  bitter  and  powerful  hostility.      We 
necessarily  assailed  the  interests  of  the  privileged  orders, 
and  endangered  the  schemes  of  those  who  were  seeking 
privileges.      We  combated  long  rooted  prejudices,  and 
aroused  selfish  passions.      In  the  midst  of  the  clamour 
which  our  opinions  provoked,  and  the  misrepresentations 
with  which  they  have  been  met,  to  find  that  our  journal 
has  not  merely  been  sustained,  but  raised  to  a  higher 
pitch  of  prosperity,  is  certainly  a  result  calculated  to 
afford  us  the  liveliest  pleasure,  independent  altogether  of 
considerations  of  private  gain.     We  look  on  it  as  a  man- 
ifestation that  the  great  body  of  the  democracy  are  true 
to  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  political  doctrine ; 
that  they  are  opposed  to  all  legislation  which  violates  the 
equal  rights  of  the  community  ;   that  they  are  enemies  of 
those  aristocratic  institutions  which  bestow  privileges  on 
one  portion  of  society  that  are  withheld  from  the  others. 
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and  tcnil  gra<turtlljr  but  surely  to  change  the  whole  struc- 
turn  of  our  ^ystt;m  of  Government. 

Aniiiiulod  iiDew  by  thin  gratifying  assurance  that  the 
peo]>le  ii|i]iroi'c  the  general  course  of  our  journal,  we  atioll 
pursiip  with  ardor  the  line  we  have  marked  out,  andlrust 
the  dny  is  not  distant  when  the  doctrinei)  we  maintain 
will  become  tiic  governing  principles  of  our  party. 


CJIARACTER  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON 

[From  tha  Erening  Poit,  JIfay  31, 1834.] 
Thb  epitliels,  Usurper  and  Tyrant,  have  been  freely 
Iwstowid  u|ion  the  President  of  the  United  States,  by 
grave  Koiintor^,  in  the  course  of  debate.  If  he  is  ausur. 
per  and  a  tyrant,  it  is  right  the  people  shoulil  be  inform* 
cd  of  it :  thoiifrh  it  may  ho  questioned  whether  the  angry 
use  of  ihcse  (i|i|irohrii)us  lorins  in  the  Senate  Chamber  ia 
the  1><:'st  method  of  communicating  that  information. 
These  iliiic^os  nre  of  liie  most   momentous  import  ;   t 
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Tennessee — a  Representatiye  of  that  state  in  Congresi» 
first  in  one  house,  and  then  in  the  other— a  Judge  on  her 
supreme  bench — a  leader  of  the  army  of  his  country— 
and  finally  her  Chief  Magistrate,  elected,  and  re-elected, 
by  a  most  overwhelming  majority  of  the  free  suffrages 
of  his  fellow  citizens.  In  which  one  of  all  these  situations 
have  his  acts  proved  him  a  usurper  and  a  tyrant? 

Was  he  a  usurper  and  tyrant  when  he  fought  the  bat- 
tles of  his  country  against  the  Indians  on  the  south-west, 
em  frontier^that  dark  and  perilfNis  struggle,  when,  in 
addition  to  the  efforts  of  a  ferocious  and  formidable  foe, 
he  had  to  contend  with  famine,  sickness,  mutiny,  and 
every  ill  than  can  beset  a  discontented  and  undisciplined 
army,  which  he  conducted  notwithstanding,  with  an  uik 
daunted  spirit,  to  a  glorious  result  1 

Was  he  a  tyrant  and  usurper  at  Fort  Strother,  when, 
deserted  by  his  famishing  troops,  he  exclaimed,  **  If  only 
two  men  will  remain  with  roe,  I  will  never  abandon  this 
post !"  Or  afterwards,  when  his  forces  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  and  moved  off  in  a  body  towards  their  homes, 
^  he  seized  a  musket,  and  resting  it  on  the  neck  of  Us 
horse,  (for  he  was  disabled  by  a  wound  from  the  use  of 
his  led  arm)  he  threw  himself  in  front  of  the  mutinous  co- 
lumn, and  declared  that  he  would,  shoot  the  first  man 
who  should  venture  to  advance  7*' 

Was  he  a  tyrant  and  usurper  at  New  Orleans,  when  his 
military  achievements  furnished  the  incidents  of  one  of 
the  brightest  pages  in  our  history  ?  and  where  his  hon- 
ourable and  coui;,teous  conduct  is  attested  in  warm  terms 
by  his  foes  ? 

Was  he  a  tyrant  and  usurper  when,  dragged  before  a 

court,  and  fined  for  those  very  acts  which  had  secured 

the  safety  of  New  Orleans,  he  bowed  with  proud  submis 

sion  to  the  decree,  and  interposed  his  own  influence — the 

only  influence  that  could  have  availed — to  repress  the  in- 
VoL.  I.— 24 
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dignation  of  his  countrymen,  and  indiice  tbem  to  mpact^ 
BH  lie  ilid,  the  ilucisiona  of  a  competent  legal  tribunal,  how- 
ever arliitrnry  tkndunjiisll 

Was  tic  a  tyrant  and  usurper  in  those  acta  of  his  ad- 
ministration  wliich  have  resulted  in  such  a  succeadU 
and  advantageous  termination  of  the  long  pending  nego- 
tiations lictwcpn  our  Government  and  foreign  powen  T 
Or,  on  his  being  chosen  Chief  Magistrate  of  the  nation, 
was  rt  tyranny  and  usurpation  lo  recommend  that  the 
constitution  sliould  be  so  altered  as  to  make  any  Pren- 
dnnt  ineligible  for  more  than  one  term,  in  order  that  then 
miglit  be  greater  security  that  the  measures  of  the  exe- 
cutive would  always  be  derised  with  single  reference  to 
the  good  of  the  People  and  his  own  permanent  glory  I 

Was  liR  a  tyrant  and  usurper  in  recommending  that 
an  ample  district  of  country  in  the  far  west  should  be 
given  lo  the  poor  Indians  who  were  discontented  with 
their  situation  within  tite  limits  of  Georgia)  Waa  he  a 
lyrnnt  and  usiirprr  in  tho  noble  stand  which  be  to<di  in 
preservation  of  the  Union  against  the  mad  aBsanlls  of  a 
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the  most  anomalous  one  that  ever  drew  the  breath  of 
life.  A  usurper  has  hitherto  been  considered  one  who 
seises  that  to  which  he  has  no  right ;  but  if  the  term  is  to 
be  appUed  to  General  Jackson,  it  must  undergo^  a  wide 
change  of  meaningt  since  all  his  usurpations  are  com- 
mitted within  the  limits  of  the  Conrtitution.  We  defy 
any  adversary  of  that  noble  and  heroic  patriot  to  cite  a 
single  act  of  his  administration  that  vidatesy  in  the 
slightest  degree,  a  single  provision  in  the  Constitution  of 
his  country.  He  ia  a  usurper  then  of  the  power  with 
which  he  was  already  clothed  by  the  unbought  suffrages 
of  a  nation  of  freemen — he  seized  what  he  already  law- 
fully possessed — he  is  a  tyrant,  because  he  discharges 
those  duties  which  the  people  imposed  upon  him  when 
they  raised  him  to  the  Chief  Magistracy— he  is  a  despot 
who  shows  his  own  indomitable  will  by  scrupulously 
obeying  the  Constitution-  and  the  laws !  Well  would  it 
have  been  for  mankind  if  all  tyrants  and  usurpers  had 
confined  themselves  within  similar  limits  !7^ 

But  let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  character  of  those 
who  lavish  these  hard  epithets  on  General  Jackson.  Is 
the  Senate  of  the  United  States  entirely  above  the  liabi- 
lity  to  have  these  charges  retorted  upon  itself  1  Was  it 
not  a  member  of  that  body  who  declared  that  he  never 
would  consent  to  an  adjournment  till  a  national  bank  was 
established  and  the  deposites  restored  1  And  is  there  not 
something  that  savours  of  tyranny  and  usurpation  in  this 
coercive  threat,  intended  to  control  the  action  of  a  co- 
ordinate and  independent  department  of  the  Govern- 
ment ?  Was  it  not  that  body  that  rejected  the  nomina- 
tion of  certain  persons  as  directors  to  represent  the  gov- 
ernment in  the  board  of  the  United  States  Bank,  because, 
in  pursuance  of  what  they  deemed  their  duty,  they  had 
reported  the  mal.practices  and  corruptions  of  that  insti. 
tution  to  the  Executive?    And  was  there  no  tyranny 
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and  uaurpalion  in  this?  Agftia,  did  not  tho  Seimte  of 
(he  United  States,  in  defiance  of  tho  rights  of  the  Chief 
Magistrate  as  s<:ci]rcd  by  tho  ConstilutioD,  in  viohtioa 
of  thfir  own  oatha  to  obey  that  inatniment,  and  in  numi. 
fest  infringement  of  those  inniieimble'-rtghlB  which  belong 
to  every  American  citizen,  condemn  the  President  of  the 
United  Stntes  of  high  crimes  and  misdemeanor^  without 
a  trial,  and  Williout  a  hearing  !  And  wlion  that  aged 
and  venerable  man,  whose  whole  life  has  been  spent  in 
Ihe  service  of  his  country  ;  whose  boaoio  is  scarre*!  witii 
the  wounds  he  has  received  ia  its  defence  ;  who  ^aalm 
alone  of  all  his  family,  having  seen  hia  brothels  sbed 
their  Uves  for  that  freedom  he  has  done  so  much  to  pie- 
serve,  and  liis  wife  sink  into  the  grave  the  mark  of  vile 
political  slanderers — when  that  aged  and  venerable  tnui, 
IfaUB  unjustly  sentenced,  and  stung  to  the  quick  that  hb 
conduct  should  be  thus  malignod,  respectfully  asked  that 
his  solemn  protest  against  the  decision  of  the  Senate 
might  he  entered  on  their  journal  along  with  the  condcnt- 
nalion,  was  he  not  refused— refused  with  added  insult  ? 
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DESPOTISM  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 


[From  ike  Enemng  Potl,  May  23, 1834.] 

HiTRESTO  despotism  has  assuredly  been  considered  as 
the  concentration  of  all  power  in  one  man,  or  in  a  few 
privileged  persons,  and  its  appropriate  exercise  the  op- 
pression of  the  great  majority  of  the  people.  But  the 
Presidential  Bank  candidates  in  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  bribed  tools  of  the  Bank  who  preside  over 
the  Bank  presses,  have  lately  discovered,  or  rather  in- 
vented, an  entire  new  species  of  despotism.  They  hava 
found  out  that  pure  republican  despotism  consists  in  ad- 
ministering the  Constitution  and  laws  with  an  expren 
reference  to,  and  entirely  for,  the  benefit  of  the  people  at 
large. 

If  we  examine  the  whole  course  of  that  extraordinary 
despot,  the  President  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be 
found  that  the  very  essence  of  his  usurpation  consists  in 
interpreting  the  Constitution,  and  administering  the  laws^  - 
for  the  benefit  of  the  many  instead  of  the  few.  This  is 
the  true  character  of  his  despotism,  and  for  this  is  he  de« 
nounccd  by  those  who  wish  to  free  the  people  from  this 
original  and  extraordinary  tyranny,  by  reversing  the 
picture,  and  placing  the  rights  and  interest  of  the  many 
at  the  mercy  of  the  few.  In  order  more  clearly  to  exem- 
plify  the  character  of  General  Jackson's  despotism,  we 
will  pass  in  brief  review  the  prominent  acts  of  his  ad- 
ministration. 

If  we  comprehend  the  nature  and  principles  of  a  free 
government,  it  consists  in  the  guaranty  of  Equal 
Rights  to  all  free  citizens.  We  know  of  no  other  defi- 
nition of  liberty  than  this.  Liberty  is,  in  short,  nothing 
more  than  the  total  absence  of  all  xoxopolies  of  all 
kinds,  whether  of  rank,  wealth,  or  privilege.  When  Gen* 
24* 
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crnl  Jiickiion  u'ns  elected  by  a  large  majority  of  the  pea- 
pie  of  the  Uniii^d  Stales  to  the  first  office  in  ttKir  gift, 
ho  founil  in  sMcccssful  operation  a  system  calculated,  if 
not  intencleil,  to  sr|i  the  whole  fttbric  of  equal  rights,  b«> 
coiisc  il  consislctl  of  little  else  than  monopolies,  eithei 
open  and  pulpable,  or  in  some  flimsy  disguise  oi  other 
calciilatcil  to  cheat  the  people  into  a  quiet  acquiescence. 

The  first  was  an  oppressive  tans',  a  xystem  of  bounties 
in  disguise,  under  the  operation  of  which  the  consumen 
of  domeRtic  manufactures  were  obliged  to  pay  from  twentjr- 
flvc  to  two  himdred  per  cent,  more  for  certain  indispea< 
sahle  articles  of  consumption  than  he  would  have  paid 
had  things  betn  suflcred  to  take  their  natural  coune. 
The  consumers  of  an  article  always  constitute  a  much 
greater  numlier  of  the  people  than  the  nianufacturen^ 
simply  becnii^e  one  man  can  supply  the  wants  of  many. 
Hence  this  bounty  was  a  device  to  tax  the  many  for  the 
benefit  of  llic  few.  It  upcmted  exclusively  in  favour  of 
the  smiiUer  cla.ss,  and  e.xclusivcly  against  the  most  nu- 
meronx.      It  was,  thrrC'fore,  not  only  destructive  of  the 
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With  wonderful  docility.  The  object  of  this  moat  excel- 
lent legerdemain  was  to  give  to  Mewrs.  Clay  and  Cal* 
houn  the  credit  of  an  adjustment  of  the  tariff*  which  hut 
for  Greneral  Jackson  would  have  remained  a  subject  of 
heart  burning  and  contention*  in  all  probability  to  this 
day.  By  this  notorious  assumption  Mr.  Clay  sought  to 
gain  credit  for  his  disinterestedly  sacrificing  his  friends 
on  the  altar  of  Union,  while  Mr.  Calhoun  was  delighted 
with  so  capital  an  excuse  for  postponing  his  plan  of 
nullification  to  a  more  favourable  opportunity.  It  was 
a  cunning  manoeuvre ;  but,  cunning  is  not  wisdom*  any 
more  than  paper  moniey  is  gold.-  Notwithstanding  the 
absurd  pretensions  of  these  two  gentlemen  to  the  honour 
of  adjusting  the  tariff,  there  is  probably  not  a  rational 
man  in  the  United  States  who  is  not  satisfied  that  the 
real  pacificator  was  General  Jackson,  and  that  Mr.  Clay 
only  assented  to  what  he  could  not  prevent.  He  found 
the  current  going  strongly  against  him,  and  was  nothing 
more  than  honest  King  Log,  floating  with  the  tide. 

This  was  General  Jackson's  first  act  of  despotism. 
Ho  interfered  to  rehevo  the  many  from  those  burthens 
which  had  been  imposed  on  them  for  the  benefit  of  the 
few ;  he  restored,  in  this  instance,  the  Equal  Rights 
of  all,  and  for  this  he  is  denounced  a  despot  and  usurper. 

When  General  Jackson  came  into  office  he  found 
another  system  in  operation,  calculated  not  only  to  un- 
dermine and  destroy  the  principles  and  independence  of 
the  people,  but  to  trench  upon  the  sacred  republican 
doctrine  of  Equal  Rights.  We  allude  to  Mr.  Clay's 
other  grand  lever  by  the  aid  of  which  he  hoped  to  raise 
his  heavy  momentum  to  the  height  of  his  lofly  ambition 
— ^his  system  of  national  internal  improvement.  Besides 
the  constitutional  difficulty  arising  from  the  necessary 
interference  with  state  jurisdictions,  there  were  other 
powerful  objections  to  this  system.     It  placed  the  whole 
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revenues  of  the  people  of  tbe  United  Statea  st  Uie  diip(^ 
sal  of  Congress,  for  purposes  of  political  infiuence.  It 
enabled  ambitious  politicinns  to  buy  up  a  township  with 
a  new  Jirid^c  ;  n  district  with  a  road,  and  a  state  with  a 
canal.  It  gave  to  the  General  Government  an  irresisti- 
ble power  over  the  elections  of  the  states,  and  constituted 
the  very  hoijis  of  consolidation.  In  addition  to  all  tbia^ 
it  was  a  direct  and  palpable  encroachmant  on  the  equal 
rights  of  the  citizens.  It  was  taxing  one  state  for  the 
exclusive  benefit  of  another ;  nay,  it  was  diverting  money 
contributed  by  one  stnle  to  purposes  injurious  to  the  in- 
terests of  that  state.  It  was  appropriating  the  funds 
contributed  by  New-York  for  the  general  benefit,  to  the 
Ohio  and  Chesapeake  Canal,  the  successful  completion 
of  which  it  was  boasted  would  be  highly  injurious  to  her 
own  internal  navigation.  In  short,  it  was  a  system  <£ 
favouritism  entirely  destructive  to  Equal  Rtohtb,  inas- 
much as  it  was  entirely  impossible  that  all  should  partake 
equally  in  its  l>enetits,  while  all  were  taxcdequally  for  its 
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and  flustaiDed  him  in  the  graat  efibrt  he  had  made  in 
th^  behalf.  This  ie  the  eeoond  great  usurpation  of 
General  Jackson,  and  the  second  great  example  of  his 
despotism.  He  interpose^  to  protect  the  people  from  a 
system  which  afforded  a  pretext  for  applying  the  means 
of  the  many  to  the  purposes  of  the  few,  and  furnished 
ahnost  unbounded  resources  for  corrupting  the  people 
with  their  own  money. 

We  shall  continue  the  history  of  the  despotism  of  An- 
drew Jackson  in  our  paper  of  to-morrow. 


DESPOTISM  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

[Frmn  tks  Evtrimg  P—U  May  23, 1834.] 

Ton  next  text  on  which  the  Bank  coalition  have  rung 
the  changes  of  ^  tyranny,"  <<  despot,"  and  **>  usurper,"  ia 
the  veto  on  Mr.  Clay's  bill  for  distributing  the  public 
lands  among  the  respective  states.  The  people  should 
understand  that  these  lands  are  their  exclusive  property. 
They  contribute  a  general  source  of  revenue  common 
and  equal  to  all>  But  the  bill  of  Mr.  Clay,  no  doubt  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  the  popularity  of  that  permanent 
candidate  for  national  honours  in  the  west,  established  a 
distinction  in  favour  of  certain  states,  of  either  twelve  or 
fifteen  per  cent. — we  cannot  just  now  be  certain  which— 
on  the  plea  that  a  large  portion  of  these  lands  were  within 
their  limits,  although  they  were  the  property  of  the  people 
of  the  United  States. 

General  Jackson  justly  considered  this  preference  of 
certain  states  over  others  as  not  only  unconstitutional, 
but  unjust,  and  for  these  and  other  cogent  reasons,  to 
which  the  coalition  has  never  been  able  to  fabricate  an 
answer,  declined  to  sanction  the  bill.  Here,  as  in  every 
other  act  of  his  administration,  he  stood  forward  the 
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and  in  conformity  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  he 
■olvcd  to  risk  his  place*  his  popularity,  his  repose,  in  be- 
half of  the  Equal  Riohts  of  the  people. 

He  saw,  moreover,  as  every  true  democrat  must  see^ 
"who  interprets  the  Constitution  upon  its  true  principlesy 
that  the  creation  of  a  Bank  with  the  privilege  of  estaUisb- 
ing  its  branches  in  every  state,  without  their  consent, 
was  not  delegated  by  the  states  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  saw  that  by  one  of  the  first  declaratory 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  that  ^  The  powers  mai 
delegated  to  the  United  States  fry  the  ConsHMion^  nor  pra^ 
hUrited  to  it  by  the  states^  are  reserved  to  the  states  respect- 
tcdy^  or  to  the  people.^'* 

But  there  is,  unfortunately,  a  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  somewhat  of  the  consistency  of  India  rub- 
ber, and  by  proper  application  can  be  stretched  so  as  to 
unite  the  opposite  extremes  of  irreconcileaUe  contradic- 
tions. It  is  somewhat  like  the  old  gentleman's  will  in  the 
Talc  of  a  Tub,  about  which  Lord  Peter,  Bfartin  and  Jack 
disputed  so  learnedly,  and  which  at  one  time  was  a  loaf 
of  brown  bread,  at  another  a  shoulder  of  mutton*  It 
admits  of  a  wonderful  latitude  of  construction,  and  an  in- 
genious man  can  find  no  great  difficulty  in  interpreting 
it  to  suit  his  own  particular  interests.  We  aUude  to  the 
following,  which  will  be  found  among  the  enumeration  of 
the  powers  of  Congress : 

<<  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  in  the  government  of  the  United 
States,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

The  sticklers  for  state  rights  in  the  Convention  which 

adopted  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  State  Conventions 

to  which  it  was  referred  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  did 

llPl^BBch  relish  this  saving  olaM&     They  imagined  they 

M^liitit  a  sort  of  Pftndoillfj^^hich,  if  once  fairly 

>^' 
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champion  of  the  EaiTALRi9Knof  the  people,  inoppoting 
an  unequal  distribution  of  their  cominon  property.  Tet 
for  Ibis,  among  other  acts  equally  in  defence  or  vindica- 
tion of  these  rightsit  haaheenthunderedforth  to  tbe  people 
that  he  ia  a  tyrant  and  uaurper. 

But  it  ia  in  relation  to  his  oourae  with  regard  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States,  that  he  appears  moat  ent- 
phatically  as  the  champion  of  the  Constitution  and  the 
EaoAL  RioHTB  of  the  people.  Fully  aware  of  the  great 
truth,  that  monopolies,  whether  of  rank  or  privilege, 
whether  possessed  by  virtue  of  hereditary  descent  or  con- 
ferred by  lugiatative  folly  or  legislative  corruption,  were 
the  most  sly  and  dangerous  enemies  to  equal  rights  ever 
devised  by  the  cunning  of  avarice  or  the  wiles  of  sjnbi- 
tion,  he  saw  in  t)ic  vast  accumulation  of  power  in  that 
institution,  and  ils  evident  disposition  to  exercise,  as  well 
as  per|>ctuatc  it,  the  elements  of  deatniction  to  the  free, 
doin  of  the  people  and  the  independence  of  their  govern- 
mcnt.  lie,  therefore,  with  the  spirit  and  firmness  be- 
nis  character  and  station  as  the  ruler  of  a  free 
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and  in  conformity  with  the  whole  tenor  of  his  life,  he 
■olved  to  risk  his  place,  his  popularity,  his  repose,  in  be- 
half of  the  Equal  Rights  of  the  people. 

He  saw,  moreover,  as  every  true  democrat  must  see^ 
"who  interprets  the  Constitution  upon  its  true  principlea, 
that  the  creation  of  a  Bank  with  the  privilege  of  establish- 
ing its  branches  in  every  state,  without  their  consent, 
was  not  delegated  by  the  states  to  the  general  govern- 
ment ;  and  he  saw  that  by  one  of  the  first  declaratory 
amendments  of  the  Constitution,  that  **  The  powers  m€ 
ddegaied  to  the  UnUed  States  Inf  the  C<msHMum^  nor  pro^ 
hibiied  to  it  by  the  states  f  are  reserved  to  the  states  respect- 
tody^  or  to  the  peojde" 

But  there  is,  unfortunately,  a  clause  in  the  Constitu- 
tion, which  is  somewhat  of  the  consistency  of  India  rub- 
ber, and  by  proper  application  can  be  stretched  so  as  to 
unite  the  opposite  extremes  of  irreconcileaUe  contradic- 
tions. It  is  somewhat  like  the  old  gentleman's  will  in  the 
Tale  of  a  Tub,  about  which  Lord  Peter,  Martin  and  Jack 
disputed  so  learnedly,  and  which  at  one  time  was  a  loaf 
of  brown  bread,  at  another  a  shoulder  of  mutton.  It 
admits  of  a  wonderful  latitude  of  construction,  and  an  in- 
genious man  can  find  no  great  difficulty  in  interpreting 
it  to  suit  his  own  particular  interests.  We  aUude  to  the 
following,  which  will  be  found  among  the  enumeration  of 
the  powers  of  Congress : 

<<  To  make  all  laws  which  shall  be  necessary  and  proper 
for  carrying  into  execution  the  foregoing  powers,  and 
all  other  powers  vested  in  the  government  of  the  United 
Stales,  or  in  any  department  or  officer  thereof." 

The  sticklers  for  state  rights  in  the  Convention  which 
adopted  the  Constitution,  and  in  the  State  Conventions 
to  which  it  was  referred  for  acceptance  or  rejection,  did 
not  much  relish  this  saving  clause.  They  imagined  they 
saw  in  it  a  sort  of  Pandora's  box,  which,  if  once  fairly 
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opcDed.  would  cast  forth  a  legion  of  constnictiTe  poweia 
and  coHHtruclivc  usiir|tBtioiu,  They  tiiought  they  per- 
ceived in  these  two  little  words  "hecuusy  aHd  rao- 
FKB,"  a  decree  of  elasticity  which  might  he  ezpuided  ao 
aa  to  ciiinprchend  almost  any  thing  that  a  majority  of 
Congn^^  miglit  choose  to  ascribe  to  them.  They  wer^ 
in  our  niiinion,  not  much  mistaken  in  their  anticipationi^ 
althoujili  probably  they  scarcdy  dreamed  that  the  cod- 
structive  ingenuity  of  the  timea  would  find  Uiai  to  be  ia- 
diepeiisably  "  necessary"  which  the  country  waa  enabted 
for  many  years  to  dispense  with,  durirg  which  time  it 
enjoyed  a  degree  of  prosperity  which  excited  the  eovy  and 
admiration  of  the  world ! 

Howi'vcr  this  may  be,  (be  people  of  the  United  fltata 
will  do  well  to  bear  in  mind,  when  they  hear  Geneial 
Jackson  denounced  as  a  tyrant  and  usurper  for  the  coune 
he  hos  jiursucd  in  ntlation  to  the  Bank,  that  this  inatitu. 
tion  ha^<  no  other  legs  in  the  Constitution  to  stand  upcw 
than  those  two  little  wordx  "  necessary  and  proper."  If 
it  ia  ncci^Hsary  and  pro[>er,  then  it  may  be  re.c^aflfered  un- 
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while  Mr.  Jefferson  bdieved,  and  has  repeatedly  denoun- 
ced it,  to  be  the  mosf.  dangerous  infraction  of  the  consti* 
tution  ever  attempted  under  the  cloak  of  oo'nstructiTe 
power.  Such  has  always  been  the  opi(iion  of  the  great 
leaders  of  the  democracy  of  the  United  States,  althou|[h 
some  of  them.have  yielded  to  the  Toice  of  a  majority  of 
Congress,  mistaking  it  for  that  of  the  people. 

We  have  premised  thus  much  in  birder  to  show  that 
the  course  pursued  by  Greneral  Jackson,  in  regard  to  the 
Bank  of  the  United  States^  is  in  perfect  conponancewith 
the  known  principles  of  the  demoerqpy,  the  people  of  the 
United  States.     When  the  Democratic  Pkrty  had  the 
ascendency,  they  todc  the  first  opportunity  that  offered 
to  put  an  end  to  the  first  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and 
now  they  avail  themselves  of  a  similar  occasion  to  give  a 
like  demonstration  of  their  settled  principles  And  policy. 
Greneral  Jackson  would  not  have  been  re-elected  by  tha 
party,  against  all  the  corruptions  of  the  Bank,  combined 
with  the  whole  force  of  all  the  disjointed,  incongruous 
elements  of  opposition,  -afier  he  had  placed  his  Veto  on 
its  r^-charter,  had  he  not  acted  in  this^  instance  in  strict 
conformity  with  the  sentiments  of  a  great  majority  of  the 
democracy  of  the  United  States.     Here  as  in  every  other 
act  of  his  administration,  th^y  a&w  in  him  the  great  oppo- 
nent of  monopolies,  tfie  stern,  inflexible  champion  of 
Equal  Rights. 

With  regard  to  the  other  alleged  acts  of  despotism 
charged  upon  this  true  unwavering  patriojt,  such  as  the 
removal  of  Mr.  Duane  from  office,  and  the  appointment 
of  one  of  the  very  ablest  and  purest  men  of  this  country 
in  his  stead ;  the  subsequent  removal  of  the  depositee 
from  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  and  the  protest 
against  the  ex-parie  condemnation  of  the  ^  Independent 
Aristocratic  Body,''  more  has  already  been  said  in  his 
defence  than  such  charges  mmited*  We  do  not  believe 
Vol.  I 2& 
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Om  Senators  making  them  Wlievrid  uda  word  (hiMf  them- 
selves  uttered  on  the  subject,  Iwymiuw,  though  lotittcd  to 
the  core  l>y  personal  ontiiuilhies  and  porscinal  ombilion. 
they  are  Inen  of  too  clear  htlellect,  sertoiwly  lo  r.hrrirfi 
■uch  ideas  ot  the  cOuBtitulion  ai  (hey  havu  lately  put 
forth  to  the  people.  Thbse  speeches  and  doBUUciution^ 
like  those  on  the  subject  of  unircrsa]  diolrcMi  ntid  hatilt 
riiptcy,  were  merelv  made  for  effect.  They  cnrlaitily 
coiild  not  believe  that  what  the  cotistitutioD  oxpm^ 
delegates  was  intcoded  to  be  witbhijd  ;  that  what  nm 
expressly  conceded  by  the  charter  of  the  Bank  of  Uie 
United  States  was  Jntondcfl  to  be  denied  i  ot  thai  thfi 
exercise  of  n  privilege  tikhcrcnt  in  human  nnturi*,  to  wi^ 
that  of  self-defence,  was  an  outrage  on  the  privileges  of 
the  Scuate.  Real  honest  error  mav  aometiines  lie  com. 
bated  euccessfully  by  argument ;  but  we  know  of  no  way 
of  convincing  a  mantvho  only  aRects  to  be  ivthewroi^ 
in  order  lo  deceive  others,  and  shall  therefore  spare  our- 
selvea  and  our  readers  any  f\trther  discasaioa  with  oppo- 
nents who  are  not  in  earnest,  but  who  have  eo  high  an 
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of  din^ppoilited  ambition  and  baffled  avarice  ia  vainly 
striving  to  contend  in  the  beads  and  hearts  of  the  Ame* 
rican  people,  and  to  bury  under  a  mass  of  wilful  calum* 
nies.  This  is  the  very  man  whose  whole  souI.ib  wound 
up  to  the  great  and  glorious  task  of  restoring  the  £auAL 
Rights  of  his  fellow^citizenSf  as  they  are  guarantied  by 
the  letter  and  spiritof  the  constitution.  May  Providence 
send  us  a  succession  of  suoh  usurfbbs  as  Andrew  Jack- 
son, and  spare  the  people  from  such  champions  of  liberty 
as  Henry  Clay,  John  C.  Callioun,  Daniel  Webster, 
Greorge  Poindexter,  and  Nicholas  Biddle  ! 


[Fnm  tk€  Evening  PoH,  May  36,  1835.] 

THB 

AMERICAN  INDEMNITY  BILL  PASSED 
By  the  French  ChamberSf 

PRINCIPAL    AND   INTEREST. 

The  Bill  of  Indemnity  is  at  length  passed,* principal, 
interest,  and  all,  in  exact  compliance  with  the  Treaty  ^ 
but  accompanied  with  a  condition,  which,  if  it  be  any 
thing  more  than  mere  French  gasconading,  puts  the  pros* 
pect  of  restitution  to  this  country  for  the  outrages  long 
since  committed  on  our  commerce  further  Off  than  ever. 
The  President  of  the  United  States,  it  will  be  seen,  is  re- 
quired to  make  an  apology  to  France  for  the  terms  o^his 
last  annual  message,  before  we  can  be  paid  our  just  and 
too  long  deferred  debt !  He  is  to  offer  a  satisfactory  ex- 
planation !  He  is  to  refine  away  all  that  true  republican 
grit  which  it  seems  made  his  communication  to  Congress 
too  rough  for  the  delicate  nerves  of  Frenchmen.  He  is 
to  emasculate  his  proposition  of  reprisals  of  all  its  virulity, 
and  to  go  on  his  kness  and  beg  pardon  for  daring  to  in« 
timate  that,  if  further  insulted  by  France  again  refusing 
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to  jicif'inii  lii^r  violated  promise,  it  would  become  the  duty 
of  AnHricu  lo  luki:  Iho  redress  of  her  grievances  into 
litT  own  h;mil:i,  und  puy  herself  her  ailmittcd  cloiiii. 
Thin  is  thegroiiml  on  which  the  French  Govern  me  n  t  d^ 
mands  ihi-  i>x[iliiiiiitic(n  of  the  President  of  the  United 
StnlL-i!,  as  thi^  condilioii  on  wliich  sUc  will  pay  her  too 
lon^'  di'ri.'rrcii  di.'!ii.  If  General  Jackson  complies  with 
this  conditii.iti,  wu  have  much  mistaken  the  character 
and  tciii|>i'r  of  that  huroic  man.  And  we  have  much  inia- 
tukrn  the  ^|>jri(  ul'  Hie  American  ]>eoplc  if  Ihcy  would  not 
cast  liiiii  iitf  iViiiii  their  ntlectiona  for  so  doing,  deeply  fix- 
ed as  Ijo  ir'  ill  rill'  hcarld  of  his  countrymen.  The  very 
]irci]iii>tlii»i  )iv  I'mtice  is  an  additional  insult, -ftnil  com- 
pliunci'  vith  ii  woiilil  he  dcgradution  far  greater,  than 
wuiiM  liiive  hern,  n  year  ago,  the  total  remission  of  the 
dL'ht  due  IWiiii  th:ii  cwiiilry. 

IJiit  then'  is  not  tlie  slightost  reason  to  apprehend  that 
iloirrpc  lie  complied 
communication  at  all 
niiiy  consider 
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possessed  the  unbounded  confidence  of  a  vast  majority  pf 
the  American  people,  and  that  its  noUe  rule  of  action  in 
its  foreign  relations  met  with  their  cordial  approval. 
They  saw  that  there  was  a  fixed  determination  on  the 
part  of  this  Government  and  this  people  to  obtain  our  just 
and  acknowledged  debt  from  France,  **  peaceably  if  we 
could,  forcibly  if  we  must."  Seeing  this,  the  tone  of 
Franco  was  at  once  wonderfully  lowered,  and  the  silly 
measures  of  bravado  that  Government  has  adopted  to 
hide  its  real  sentiments  and  motives  of  action  do  but  add 
to  the  ludicrousness  of  the  unfortunate  posture  in  which 
it  has  placed  itself.  The  United  States  will  get  the  in- 
demnity,  principal  and  interest  in  full,  according  to  the 
Treaty  negotiated  by  Mr.  Rives ;  and  France  will  get 
no  apology— nothing  bearing  even  such  a  remote  resenu 
blance  to  one,  that  it  can  be  palmed  oflf  upon  the  world  as 
such  by  all  the  vaunting  and  gasconading  of  sputtering 
Frenchmen.  To  such  luckless  straits  a  nation  is  reduc- 
ed that  has  not  sense  enough  of  right  to  redeem  its  fiuth, 
nor  might  enough  to  maintain  its  perfidy. 

The  Bill  of  Indemnity  it  will  be  seen  was  passed  by  a 
vote  of  389  to  187. 


CORPORATION  PROPERTY. 

[JFVom  th€  Evening  Poat,.Jum  3, 1835.] 
Thb  property  belonging  to  the  corporation  of  this 
city  is  estimated,  in  the  Message  of  the  Mayor  which  we 
had  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  our  readers  a  few  days 
once,  at  ten  millions  of  dollars.  Of  the  property  which 
is  valued  at  this  sum,  a  very  small  portion  is  actually 
required  for  the  purposes  of  government.  A  large  part 
of  it  consists  of  town  lots,  wholly  unproductive.  Another 
part  consists  of  lots  and  tenements  leased  or  rented  for  a 
25* 


trifling  consideration.  That  pnrt  which  ii  in  Ihe  actual 
occupancy  of  the  cbrporato  ftuthoritiuM  for  public  uses,  ia 
comparatively  small,  anil  Btnaller  still  tbat  pari  which  is 
actually  necdcil  in  the  exercise  of  the  legitimate  func- 
tions of  (he  government. 

That  our  municipal  government  i^hould  poMess  no  pro- 
perty, except  what  is  really  required  for  the  perfonnooce 
oT  iia  duties,  Bcenis  to  us  so  plain  a  proposition  as  scorcoly 
to  require  an  argument  to  support  it.  We  elect  our  city 
authorities  from  year  to  year  to  eupervi^  the  slfairs  of 
the  body  politic,  pass  needful  municipnl  regulations,  en- 
force existing  laws,  and  attend,  generally,  to  the  preser- 
vation of  public  «tder.  Adequately  to  fulfil  these  trasK, 
a  building  set  apart  for  the  meetings  of  tbo  city  authori- 
ties  is  necessary.  A  plac«  of  detention  for  the  city  cri- 
minals is  acoessnry,  and,  under  the  present  synlctn,  ■ 
place  for  the  dly  paupers.  Theiie,  and  n  few  otbor 
buildings,  occupying  grounds  of  a  suilahlo  loc«tioD  and 
extent,  constitute  njl  the  real  estate  required  for  the  duo 
administration  of  the  functions  of  our  municipal  gavero- 
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whom  it  derives  its  powers.  The  accamnlation  of  unne- 
oeesary  property,  to  the  amount  of  millions  of  dollars,  can 
never  have  been  intended  by  any  considerable  number  of 
voters  of  this  city,  as  a  duty  which  the  city  government 
ought  to  perform ;  and  having  accumulated  it,  to  retain 
it  seems  equally  averse  to  the  plainest  principles  of  sound 
policy  and  right. 

To  whom  doee  this  property  belong  ?  Not  to  the  au- 
thorities of  the  city,  surely,  but  to  the  citizens  them* 
selves — to  those  who  chose  those  authorities  to  manage 
their  afiairs.  If  it  belongs  to  them,  and  government  is 
not  a  permanent  existence  separate  from  the  will  of  the 
people,  but  the  mere  breath  of  their  nostrils,  their  mere 
representative,  renewed  at  their  pleasure  from  year  to 
year,  it  must  be  obvious  that  there  can  be  no  good  reason 
for  having  that  property  retained  in  the  possession  of  the 
government.  It  would  be  much  better  in  the  possession 
of  the  people  themselves,  since  every  body  knows  that  as 
a  general  and  almost  invariable  rule,  men  attend  to  their 
private  affairs  much  better  than  agents  attend  to  their 
delegated  trusts. 

Let  no  reader  be  startled  at  the  idea  we  have  here  put 
forth,  and  suppose  he  sees  in  it  the  ghost  of  agrarianism, 
— 4that  bugbear  which  has'4ieen  conjured  with  for  ages  to 
frighten  grown-up  children  from  asserting  the  dictates  of 
common  sense  in  relation  to  the  affairs  of  government. 
We  hsve  no  agrarian  scheme  in  contemplation.  We 
ue  not  eboat  to  propose  a  division  of  public  property, 
Mtfaor  aiQCOiding  to  the  ratio  of  taxation,  or  equally  by 
Ae  poH  list^  or  in  any  other  objectionable  mode.  But 
our  dtiasna  are  every  year  called  upon  to  pay  taxes. 
The  kst  legialatnre  passed  a  law  authorizing  our  corpo- 
imte  authoffitieB  to  levy  a  tax  greatly  increased  since  last 
year.  We  have  also  our  public  debt,  for  which  the  pro- 
fotty  of  eur  fettmity  is  pledged,  and  this  debt  was  lately 


the  debt  which  was  contracted  on  the  cr 
and  defray  the  current  expenses  of  the 
several  years  to  come. 

We  would  by  no  means  dispose  of  o 
our  Purk,  or  our  Battery,  any  more  than ' 
of  Broadway  or  the  Bowery.  These  ai 
use^  for  their  present,  daily,  and  hourly  v 
spects.  But  in  the  public  property  wl 
estimates  at  an  aggregate  of  ten  milliCMii 
will  be  found  much  which  is  not  necest 
poses  of  Goyemment  or  the  hecdth  an< 
the  people.  All  such  we  would  sell,  an 
ceeds  to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  « 
payment  of  those  expenses  for  which 
assesrtod.  Let  not  the  argument  be  us( 
perty  will  be  far  more  valuable  in  a  few 
then  be  disposed  of  to  much  greater  ad' 
admit  the  validity  of  this  argument,  it  ic 
be  urged  to  postpone  the  sale  for  half  a 
what  benefit  would  bo  the  augmented  an 
hence,  to  the  present  people,  to  whom 
truth  belongs?  Society  is  daily,  hoi 
changing  its  constituent  individuals, 
which  compose  the  stream  of  lifb  are  coi 
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will  never  cast  a  suffrage  again — some  have  gone  to  other 
states,  some  to  distant  lands,  some  to  that  bourne  from 
whence  no  traveller  returns.  But  others  will  push 
into  their  places.  The  social  tide  will  still  rush  on. 
The  young  man  will  pass  his  probationary  period  and 
acquire  the  rights  of  citizenship;  foreigners  will  be 
adopted ;  brethren  from  other  portions  of  the  confederacy 
will  take  up  thoir  abode  among  us.  No  matter,  th6re- 
fore,  how  rapidly  increasing  in  vaiuo  any  portion  of  this 
surpertluous  public  property  may  be,  we  who  own  it  now 
and  who  next  year  may  own  it  no  longer,  have  a  right 
to  demand  that  it  should  be  disposed  of  for  our  benefit, 
and  to  liquidate  those  debts  which  we  have  no  right  to 
leave  for  posterity  to  pay. 

But  we  deny  that  there  is  any  validity  in  this  argu- 
ment  founded  on  the  conjectural  or  probable  rise  of  price. 
If  the  property  improves  in  price,  we  ask  whether  is  it 
better  that  the  increase  should  be  in  the  hands  of  the 
government  or  of  individual  citizens  ?  Should  the  govern* 
ment  continue  to  hold  this  property  for  years,  through 
its  annual  successions,  it  is  at  last  to  bo  appropriated  to 
some  public  purpose.  If  the  property  had  been  disposed 
of,  its  increased  value  would  necessarily  have  been  in  the 
hands  of  citizens,  whose  capacity  would  in  the  same 
measure  have  been  increased  to  contribute  to  the  public 
expenses.  The  property  of  the  citizens  is  at  all  times 
abundantly  able  to  sustain  any  legitimate  expenses  of 
government,  and  all  property,..not  required  for  such  pur- 
poses, should  remain  in  the  people's  own  hands. 

There  is  one  species  of  public  property  to  which  we 
have  not  adverted  in  this  article,  because  it  decs  not  pro- 
bably enter  into  the  Mayor's  estimate,  but  which  we 
could  well  wish  were  also  disposed  of  by  the  public  au- 
thorities, and  suffered  to  go  into  the  hands  of  privato 
citizens.      Wo  allude  to  the  wharves,  piers  and  public 
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docks,  witli  tlio  <!\cp|itinn  of  the  slipi  nt  the  end  of  rtreeti. 
Tlio^  in  our  view  ought  to  be  as  free  as  the  streett 
tltcmsi:Ivps,  anil  tin;  irst  ought  to  be  left  in  private  han^ 
Vi't;  cannot  umlrrlnkD  to  argue  this  sulijcct  to-day  ;  but 
let  t1io-^i>  n-liij  arc  difljioBcd  to  differ  from  us,  reflect  that 
Wf  onlv  ]>ro[tose  to  put  the  wharves  on  the  same  footing 
witli  houst'.i  and  stores,  and  that  the  same  competition) 
tin;  F^aiiin  ]ixv,-!f  of  siipplv  and  demand,  which  regulate  the 
font  of  the  one  description  of  property,  would  G(]uallY  re- 
gulate the  wharfiigc  of  the  other. 


APOLOGY  TO  FRANCE. 

[Frum  the  Erentng  Poit,  June  16, 1835.] 
Wk  co|n'  willi  escccfling  ]ilcasiire  the  following  patri- 
otic rciiiiirks  on  tln'  French  (juestion  from  the  Prnnsyl- 
vanian.  They  arc  of  a  similar  tenor  with  those  which 
wc  copied  nn  Safurdnv  from  the  GloucoHtor  Democrat. 
Il  ^ivcs  11^  prcnt  salisfaction  to  perceive  that  the  sound 
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lion  of  the  demanded  explanation.  If  the  bill  should 
finally  become  a  law,  the  very  demand  is  an  insult  to  ub^ 
of  a  far  more  aggra\'ated  character  than  the  pecuniary 
wrong  of  which  wo  before  complained.  We  before  de- 
manded payment  of  a  debt  withheld  from  us  by  a  simple 
refusal  to  perform  a  -treaty.  The  payment  was  then 
withheld  on  the  ground  that  the  legislative  branch  of  the 
French  Government  did  not  consider  the  amount  claim, 
ed  to  be  due,  and  maintained  that  the  treaty  was  not 
binding  until  it  should  have  received  their  sanction.  But 
by  the  present  law  the  amount  claimed  is  acknowledged 
to  be  due  to  us  ;  yet  compliance  with  the  treaty  is  posi. 
tively  forbidden  unless  the  American  Government  shall 
in  the  first  place  make  satisfactory  explanations  to  heal 
the  wounded  honour  of  France.  To  state  this  in  equiva- 
lent but  briefer  phrase,  France  refuses  to  pay  us  our 
debt,  unless  we  in  the  first  place  beg  her  pardon  for  hav- 
ing dared  to  demand  it. 

It  does  not  afiect  the  question  in  the  slightest  degree^ 
according  to  our  judgment,  to  say  that  this  explanation 
is  a  mere  matter  of  form  which  two  diplomatic  agents 
may  arrange  in  a  fiiendly  interview,  and  without  the 
slightest  difficulty.  If  it  is  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  it  is 
still  a  form  degrading  to  us.  If  the  explanation  shall  bo 
acknowledged  to  lie  in  the  bow  with  which  the  represen- 
tative of  the  American  Government  salutes  the  French 
Minister  on  entering  his  apartment,  or  in  his  shake  of 
the  hand  ;  if  it  is  recognised  in  any  act,  word,  or  look,  it 
is  a  compliance  nevertheless  with  an  insolent  law — it  iB 
losing  sight  of  our  own  honour  to.  appease  the  wounded 
pride  of  vain-glorious  France.  Never  be  it  said  in  our 
history,  that  to  obtain  the  paltry  sum  of  five  millions  of 
dollars,  we  consented  to  any  stipulations  inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  of  a  nation  of  freemen. 

We  have  seen  with  lively  regret,  that  some  papers 
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which  profess  to  tic  dcmoemtic,  take  a  contrary  view  of 
this  suhjnct,  anil  urge  the  propriety  of  Bome  explanation 
bcinf;  iiiailt;  liy  llic  President  to  soothe  the  rufSed  feeling! 
of  France,  or  in  olliCr  words  to  txmx  the  Frenchmon  into 
goal  liiimoiir.  Tlic  Albany  Argue,  followed  as  usual  by 
itfl  "  gentle  echo,"  hut  in  fainter  sounds  of  response  than 
hcrctofiirc,  i^ccms  to  think  that  General  Jackson  might 
co[)i|>ly  wiih  ihc  demand  of  France,  by  assuring  her, 
cilhcr  by  the  rc]>ctition  ofapassagcof  his  last  Message,  or 
hy  words  of  equivalent  import,  that  no  threat  or  menace 
tvas  intended.  It  would  he  the  first  instance  in  our  na- 
tional experience  of  the  Chief  Magistrate  of  this  great 
country  having  complied  with  the  demand  of  a.  foreign 
GoviTnnient  to  make  any  explanation  of  any  message, 
wliich,  in  hi:j  Executive  capacity,  he  had  seen  proper  to 
communicate  to  a  co-ordinato  branch  of  the  federal  Gor- 
crnmcnt.  We  fear  it  would  not  be  the  last.  We  fear 
we  slmiild  be  doomed  lo  hear  many  iterations  of  the  same 
insulting  demand,  "  What  do  you  mean  by  this,  sir  t" 
and  "  M'hat  do  you  mean  by  that,  sir  ?  "  would  be  inter- 
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France  has  no  right  to  ask,  much  less  demand,  an  expla- 
nation of  the  message,  since  it  is  a  mere  expression  of 
the  views  of  one  branch  of  the  Government  to  another, 
and  not  an  act  or  expression  of  the  Government  at  all. 
It  seems  to  us  that  she  has  no  need  of  an  explanation, 
since  the  message,  so  far  from  being  obscure,  was  so  plain 
that  he  who  runs  might  read  it,  and  was  as  decorous  and 
temperate,  in  all  that  related  to  France,  as  any  document 
which  ever  recounted  the  wrongs  which  one  nation  had 
experienced  from  another,  or  proposed  any  nnxle  of  final 
redress.     If  we  consider  the  case  as  between  individuals 
under  analogous  circumstances,  we  shall  clearly  see  the 
gross  impropriety  of  yielding  submission  to  the  law  of 
France,  and  entering  into  degrading  explanations,  in  or- 
der that  it  may  please  his  High  Mightiness,  the  King  of 
the  French,  to  pay  his  debts.     Let  our  readers  suppose 
that  a  subscriber  of  this  journal  had  put  off  our  collector 
for  twenty  years  by  various  excuses  and  evasions  ;  that 
he  had  then  entered  into  a  solemn  covenant  to  pay  us 
our  money  by  a  given  jtimo ;  had  subsequently  violated 
that  obligation,  and  after  several  additional  delajrs,  again 
agreed  to  pay  it,  but  only  on  condition  that  wo  should 
first  appease  his  wounded  honour  by  making  a  satisfac- 
tory explanation — ^let  our  readers  suppose  such  a  case, 
and  each  answer  for  himself  what  ought  to  be  our  reply. 
To  make  the  case  more  analogous,  it  should  be  supposed 
that  the  debt,  in  this  instance,  had  not  been  incurred  by 
the  mere  accumulation  of  subscription  dues,  but  had  been 
created  originally  by  a  forcible  entry  into  our  office,  and 
a  wanton  destruction  or  seizure  of  our  property. 

With  the  Pennsylvanian,  we  entertain  the  utmost  con- 
fidence that  the  President  of  the  United  States  will  act 
in  the  matter  now  about  to  come  before  him  in  the  same 
spirit  of  lofty  patriotism  and  independence  which  has 
distinguished  him  all  his  life  long,  and  most  conspicu- 
Vol.  I 26 
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ously  nn<l  gloriously  in  his  illustrions  adminiitntioii  of 
the  Aiiii-'ricnn  Oovcrnmcnt.  We  entcrtuD  no  wogle 
misgivini;  of  fear  that  he  will  ever  do  an  act  to  sullj'  tbe 
bright  piigc  which  he  has  written  in  our  country's  hii- 
tory.  A^c  hii<i  not  chilled  his  spirit,  nor  abated  one  jot 
the  nnluiir  of  his  patriotism.  Tlic  honour  of  this  people 
in  his  hiincis  is  safe,  and  will  not  be  surrendered  to  the 
audncioiiH  demand  of  Franco. 

Wc  have  hopes,  we  confess,  that  the  French  Govern- 
ment will  Ix'forc  this  have  come  to  tlieir  senses,  and  ex. 
pun^fod  the  insolent  condition  from  their  law.  Should  it 
be  otlierwisc,  however,  much  u  wc  sliould  regret  hostile 
mensiircs  on  many  accounts,  there  are  paramount  reasons 
why  wc  shiitild  desire  to  see  them  promptly  resorted  to. 
For  our  own  part,  wc  could  wish  that  war.  Immediate 
war,  mi<;lit  lie  the  alternative.  We  trust  that  wc  have 
notlwen  vainly  boasting  all  this  while,  that  while  we 
would  nsk  nothing  not  clearly  right,  ice  teoti]d  mibmii  to 
nolliiiifi  ihal  w  vnmg.  We  trust  there  is  spirit  enough  in 
the  cuiitilry  yet  to  maintain  our  character,  at  whatever 
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not  out  of  debt,  and  never  will  be,  while  the  present 
s3rBtcni  of  banking  and  borrowing  continues  to  subsist. 

The  Crcneral  Goyemment  it  is  certain  owes  nothing. 
Thanks  to  the  policy  of  General  Jackson,  it  has  redeemed 
all  its  obligations.  But  what  shall  we  saj  of  the  States 
individuallj  ?  Are  they  out  of  debt  ?  On  the  contrary, 
are  they  not,  almost  without  exception,  every  day  plung- 
ing deeper  and  deeper  into  the  bottomless  pit  of  unre- 
deemed and  irredeemable  obligation  ?  Some  are  borrow- 
ing millions  for  public  improvements ;  others  pledging 
the  credit  of  the  States,  or  in  other  words  the  property  of 
the  citizens,  for  millions ;  and  others  are  becoming  sub- 
scribers to  banks,  and  canals,  and  railroads,  to  the  amount 
of  millions  more.  Under  this  system,  the  individual 
States  at  this  moment  owe  more  money  than  did  the 
United  States,  at  the  close  of  either  of  the  wars  of  Inde- 
pendence.    Yet  we  boast  of  being  out  of  debt ! 

Who  pay  the  piper  for  all  this  political  and  speculating 
dancing?  Who  pay  the  interest  by  the  sweat  of  their 
brow,  and  who  must  pay  the  principal,  by  the  sweat  of 
their  brow,  or  transmit  the  everlasting  burden  from  the 
backs  of  one  generation  to  another  ?  The  same  people  who 
boast  of  being  out  of  debt.  What  difierence,  we  would 
ask,  is  there  between  the  debts  we  owe  as  citizens  of  the 
United  States  and  citizens  of  a  State  ?  Must  we  not 
equally  labour  and  sweat  under  their  weight  ?  Must  we 
not  pay  them  at  once,  or  we  and  our  posterity  pay  them 
ten  times  over  in  interest  ?  Unquestionably.  Yet  for 
all  this,  faster,  ten  times  faster,  are  the  legislatures  of  the 
states  plunging  the  people  over  head  and  ears  in  debt, 
than  the  Federal  Government  is  relieving  them  from 
their  burdens.  There  is  not  a  legislative  session  held  in 
any  state  of  the  Union  in  which  some  new  debt  is  not 
contracted,  some  new  weight  laid  on  the  backs  of  the 
people  and  their  posterity.      The  latter  unhappily  can 
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sny  nothing  ngainst  all  this ;  but  we  wLU  tell  the  roTiaart 
that  if  they  do  aot  sav  something  to  the  purpoae,  and  kv 
it  soon,  never  poor  BS9,  not  even  the  aas  of  all  asae*,  old 
England,  was  so  laden  with  wealth,  the  burden  of  wlucb 
he  beara  without  sharing  in  the  epoils,  as  will  be  the  ta- 
bouring  classes  of  this  country.  Instead  of  leaving  free- 
dom and  competency  to  their  posterity,  they  will  le«?o 
them  nothing  hut  their  debts  to  pay,  and  receive  in  re- 
turn nothing  but  curses. 

But  the  debts  created  by  loans  for  public  improvemetiti 
and  pledges  of  state  credit,  are  not  the  only  blessing!  ta 
be  conferred  on  posterity.  There  ore  in  the  United 
Slates  upwards  of  six  hundred  Ranks  at  this  moment 
withanisBueof  paper  probably  amounting  to  two  hundred 
millions  of  paper  money.  Who  paya  the  piper  fur  this 
mode  of  dancing?  Who  pays  the  expenses  of  banking 
houses,  snlariesof  officers  and  other  contingenciee  7  Who 
paid  a  million  and  a  half  for  the  marble  palace  in  which 
the  great  paper  Mammon  is  worshipped  in  Philaddphi*T 
And  who  will  be  obliged  to  pay  all  lliese  through  all  time 
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interest  and  principal  of  tliese  enormous  issues  of  paper 
money 9  resting  on  paper  promises  ?  We  answer  again^ 
the  labouring  classes  of  the  United  States.  If  this  pa- 
per is  ever  redeemed  it  must  be  by  the  profits  of  these 
institutions  squeezed  out  of  the  People  ;  smd  if  it  is  not, 
the  same  People  must  pay  the  penalty,  by  losing  the 
whole  amount  in  circulation.  It  will  die  on  their  hands. 
Thus  it  will  be  seen,  as  clear  as  the  light  of  day,  that 
these  two  hundred  millions  of  paper  money  operate  as 
actual  debts  on  the  People  of  the  United  States.  They 
pay  the  interest,  and  they  must  redeem  the  principal,  if 
it  is  ever  redeemed.  Happy  people  I  to  be  «q  out  of 
debt,  and  thrice  happy  posterity  to  inherit  so  many  bl( 
ings! 


EDWARD  LIVINGSTON, 

[From  the  Evening  Poet,  June  23,  1835.] 

The  Constitution  has  at  length  arrived.  We  bid  Mr. 
LrviNGSToif  welcome  back  to  that  country,  whose  honour 
he  has  shown  himself  so  ready  and  so  able  to  maintain 
abroad.  The  attention  of  this  community  has  been 
earnestly  fixed  upon  Mr.  Livingston  through  the  whole 
course  of  the  difficult  and  unpleasant  controversy  with 
France ;  and  the  regard  before  entertained  for  him,  as  a 
worthy  son  of  New- York,  as  a  man  whose  distinguished 
talents  had  always  been  exerted  to  advance  the  great 
principles  of  democratic  government,  and  whose  whole 
life  indeed  had  been  passed  in  the  discharge  of  various 
important  public  trusts,  has  been  increased  and  strength- 
ened by  the  firm  yet  moderate,  and  dignified  yet  concilia, 
tory  manner  in  which  he  has  conducted  himself  through 
the  responsible  and  delicate  circumstances  in  which  he 
has  been  placed. 

25* 


me 


M.t.  LiviDgHton  sccme  truly  to  hare  adopted,  ai  hia 
rule  of  actioD,  tlic  noble  sentiment  of  General  Jackson, 
to  ask  nothing  that  is  not  clearly  right,  and  submit  to 
nothing  that  ia  wToiig.  He  aeeina  to  have  borne  con- 
sta.Dtly  in  mind,  too,  that  he  was  the  rcpresenlatire  of 
hia  country,  and  to  have  merged,  on  more  thao  aae 
irritating  occasion,  the  feelings  of  the  man  in  thoee  which 
were  proper  to  tiie  nation.  We  have  hence  beheld  him 
acting  with  the  most  temperate  and  lofty  forbearance,  in 
circumstances  which  were  calculated  to  stir  ordinary 
minds  to  violence,  and  by  which  there  are  few  men,  ev«n 
of  deliberate  judgment,  who  would  not  have  been  urged 
into  some  hasty  measure  or  expression  of  asperity.  But 
Mr,  Livingston  kept  hia  eyes  steadily  fixed  on  the  real 
interest  and  dignity  of  his  country,  determined  not  to 
sacriUcc,  under  the  influence  of  any  private  motive,  or  bj 
yielding  to  any  nahiral  suggestion  of  personal  reaeol- 
ment,  the  slightest  portion  of  that  weight  which  Oie 
American  cau.te  possesses,  as  well  by  the  moderation  and 
calmness  with  which  it  has  been  urged  through  every 
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mence  and  bravado  so  contemptible  in  the  sight  of  na- 
tions. 

That  the  sentiments  we  have  here  expressed  are  enter- 
tained by  the  djpmocracy  of  this  metropolis  wo  have  good 
reason  to  know,  and  suitable  measures  were  already  on 
foot,  before  the  Constitution  arrived,  to  testify  to  Mr. 
Livingston,  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  the  respect  and 
entire  approbation  which  his  conduct  abroad  has  created. 
New-York,  though  the  commercial  centre  of  this  great 
empire,  and  having  consequently  a  deep  stake  in  the 
preservation  of  amity  with  foreign  nations,  will  be  prompt 
to  support  the  administration  in  any  step  proper  to  assert 
the  honour  of  the  country.  New- York  insists  upon  a 
strict,  unconditional  fulfilment  of  the  French  treaty,  at 
all  hazards,  and  will  never  consent  that  the  Republic 
shall  be  degraded,  through  its  Chief  Magistrate,  by  yield- 
ing any  explanations  in  compliance  with  the  insolent  de- 
mand of  France. 

The  elevated  and  firm,  yet  calm  and  assuasive  conduct 
of  Mr.  Livingston  at  the  French  Court,  with  whatever 
satisfaction  it  has  been  viewed  by  our  fellow-citizens, 
yet  adds  but  one  claim  to  the  many  he  before  possessed 
on  their  liveliest  regard.  A  native  of  the  Empire  State ; 
a  man  whose  talents,  from  an  early  period  of  his  life  for 
a  long  series  of  years,  were  constantly  exerted  to  promote 
the  best  interest  of  this  community  ;  who  has  served  it, 
and  served  it  faithfully,  in  various  ofiicial  capacities ; 
who  has  presided  over  this  metropolis  as  its  chief  magis- 
trate, and  represented  it  in  Congress :  such  a  man,  re- 
turning to  his  birth-place  from  a  foreign  mission,  which 
has  been  embarrassed  with  unusual  difficulties,  and  con- 
ducted with  unusual  ability  and  dignity,  has  an  irresisti- 
ble title  to  the  most  cordial  reception. 

The  names  of  few  men  are  recorded  in  our  history 
whose  lives  have  been  of  more  real  service  to  the  re- 
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public  tlian  th»t  of  Mr.  Livingston.  Identified  Irom  hii 
yoiitli  u[)warii  willi  the  party  which  professes  the  politi- 
cal princtjilcs  of  JcfTcrson,  the  whole  tenor  of  his  public 
conduct  ims  been  to  illustrate  and  advance  those  princi- 
pics,  Enrly  Nflcctcd  to  represent  this  city  in  Congreai^ 
lie  wan  one  of  the  sturdiest  and  alilcst  advocates  of  tlie 
doctrine  of  democratic  equality,  at  a  time  when  the  oppo- 
sile  opinions  were  iiplicld  by  the  most  formidable  amy 
of  (II lent  whtcli  lins  ever  contended,  in  this  countr>',  under 
the  banncrofurislocracy.  The  learning  of  Mr.  Livings 
ton,  the  force  of  liis  eloquence,  and  the  compreheDsive 
rcnrh  and  unnnswerable  cogency  of  his  writings,  did 
tnucb  to  accomplish  tlie  ultimate  triumph  of  democratic 
principlcii,  a  rc»:ult  so  auspicious  to  the  cause  of  equal 
frceilom.  His  patriotic  ctfnrts  did  not  stop  here  ;  butin 
the  Icpislnturi!  of  bis  adopted  elate,  anil  in  the  celebrated 
"  Code,''  for  ivhicli  she  is  indebted  to  the  vast  eruditinn, 
vi^'oroHs  intdloct,  sound  judgment,  and  fervent  patriot- 
ism of  (lutl  di^tini.nii^liud  man,  he  still  oxcrlcd  all  his  pow- 
ers to  promote  tlio  happiness  of  his  countrymen  and  erect 
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THE  O'CONNELL  GUARDS. 

[From  the  Evening  Po9t,  June  35, 1835.] 

Thk  iDcendiaiy  papers  continue  their  efforts  to  inflame 
the  minds  of  such  native  citizens  as  they  can  influence 
against  our  citizens  of  Irish  birth  : 

**  The  O'CoimcLL  Guards. — 'So  greater  insult  was 
ever  offered  the  American  People  than  the  arrangements 
now  being  made  for  raising  in  this  city  an  Irish  regiment 
to  be  called  the  *  0*C<mndl  Guards.*  Such  a  corps 
would  soon  attempt  to  enforce  with  the  bayonet  what  too 
many  of  the  misguided  and  ignomnt  of  the  foreign  voters 
already  boast  of — the  complete  subjection  of  the  Native 
citizens  to  their  dictation.  We  know  Governor  Marcy 
too  well  to  believe  it  possible  that  he  will  sanction  such 
an  outrage  upon  society,  notwithstanding  its  being  got 
up  under  the  auspices  of  that  creature  Cambrelbno  and 
his  associates ;  and  trust  this  infamous  proceeding  is  des- 
tined to  recoil  upon  the  unprincipled  Party  which  origin- 
ated it." 

The  first  observation  we  have  to  make  is  to  repeat,  in 
the  most  earnest  manner,  the  hope  we  have  heretofore 
expressed  that  our  fellow-citizens  of  Irish  birth  will  con- 
tinue to  exhibit,  in  the  trying  circumstances  in  which 
they  are  placed,  that  moderation  and  forbearance  which 
distinguished  their  conduct  when  they  were  made  the 
object  of  mob  assaults  in  the  spring  of  1884,  and  which 
has  no  less  distinguished  them  in  the  recent  disorders. 
Could  they  be  excited,  by  the  inflammatory  paragmpha 
of  those  prints  which  are  endeavouring  to  array  the  com- 
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tntinity  against  tliem,  to  commit  any  act  of  T: 
become  the  aggressors  in  any  K:inulliiniT  motvmcnt— « 
leading  object  of  their  unphnoipled  oppnnents  wiiuld  ba 
accoinptiehed  I  and  thai  single  retalialory  nrt  wuiild  ba 
uied  against  them  with  all  the  zo3t  and  induiilrT  nf  tbo 
raost  bitter  political  hatred,  ifihoiild  thi^y  con  tint*,  on 
the  other  band,  to  rely  upon  the  civil  atilhorilics  fot  pro- 
tection in  their  rights,  the  inflaimnatory  ■arts  of  tfae>ir  op- 
ponenls  must  react  upon  Ihemsel res.  If  it  not  posriMa 
that  any  considerable  nttmbof  of  cilj/enii  can  lonft  btt 
misled  by  the  wicked  efibrts  of  those  uuprincipW  nem. 
papers  which,  by  the  most  unfounded  cAlMninipn,  and  tha 
most  inflammalory  appeals  to  the  frorsl  pamions  of  their 
readers,  have  provoked  this  temporar>'  ebtUlition  of  pop. 
ular  feeling  against  the  Irish. 

With  regard  to  the  pretended  "  insult  offered  to  tbs 
American  people"  in  the  proposition  to  raise  a  re^mcot 
under  the  title  of  the  O'Connell  Guards,  lotany  American 
citizen,  of  whatever  lineage,  examine  the  subject  di». 
passionately  for  a  moment,  and  he  will  plainly  see  that 
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in  the  very  nafuie  of  a  free  govemmeiit  thiu  to  incline 
all  heartB  in  its  fayour,  witii  what  double  cordiality  and  de- 
TotedneflB  must  the  Irish  emigrant  feel  enlisted  in  its 
support,  with  whom  a  love  for  liberty  has  been  the  main 
principle  of  action  from  the  cradle,  and  to  escape  firom 
political  oppression  his  sole  motive  in  abandoning  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  making  this  the  land  of  his  adop- 
tion. The  bayonets  of  Irish  citizenig  will  never  be  raised 
against  the  Iteasts  of  native  Americans,  unless,  indeed, 
political  fanaticism  and  persecution — shall  have  recourse 
to  arms  to  effect  their  unhallowed  purposes,  and  render 
an  armed  defence  necessary. 

It  will  be  well  for  our  citizens,  when  they  read  the  ar- 
ticles intended  to  excite  \p  their  minds  feelings  of  jea- 
lousy and  unkindness  towiurds  the  Irish,  to  remember  that 
there  is  no  portion  of  our  society  more  devotedly  attach- 
ed to  the  principles  of  human  liberty  than  those  against 
whom  it  is  now  sought  to  direct  popular  hostility.  In- 
deed, the  true  and  only  motive  of  these  attempts  lies  in 
this  very  circumstance.  Had  a  majority  of  the  Irish 
citizens  supported  the  United  States  Bank  in  its  auda- 
cious war  upon  the  Government  and  the  rights  of  the  peo- 
ple, the  minions  of  the  Bank,  the  purchased  slaves  who 
conduct  the  Courier  and  the  Star,  would  never  have, 
sought  to  stir  up  the  popular  enmity  against  them,  and 
make  them  the  victims  of  riot  and  violence. 

That  Mr.  Cambrelcng  has  had  any  thing  to  do,  direct- 
ly or  indirectly,  with  the  proposed  regiment  of  O'Connell 
Guards,  is  wholly  untrue  —  a  malicious  fabrication  of  a 
print  destitute  of  the  principle  of  truth  and  of  every  sen- 
timent of  honour.  If  it  were  otherwise,  however,  we  do 
not  know  that  he  would  be  particularly  obnoxious  to  cen- 
sure ;  for  we  have  not  forgotten  that  a  regiment  of  Irish 
citizens,  under  the  title  of  *'  the  Irish  Greens,"  long  exist- 
ed in  this  city,  were  noted  for  the  excellence  of  their  dis- 
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CHIEF  JUSTICE  MARSHALL. 

[From  tht  Ecening  Pott,  Jmiff  S8, 1835.] 

Wx  perceiyo  with  pleasure  that  public  and  spontane- 
ous demonstrations  of  respect  for  the  character  and  talents 
of  the  late  Judge  Marshall  have  taken  place  in  everj 
part  of  the  country  where  the  tidings  of  his  death  have 
been  reoeived.  These  tributes  to  the  memory  of  departed 
excellence  haTe  a  most  salutary  effect  on  the  living ;  and 
few  men  have  existed  in  our  republic  who  so  entirely  de- 
served to  be  thus  distinguished  as  examples,  by  a  uni- 
versal expression  of  sorrow  at  their  death,  as  he  whoso 
loss  the  nation  now  laments.  Possessed  of  a  vast  heredi- 
tary fortune,  he  had  none  of  the  foolish  ostentation  or 
arrogance  which  are  the  usual  companions  of  wealth. 
Occupying  an  office  too  potent — lifted  too  high  above 
the  influence  of  popular  will — there  was  no  man  who 
in  his  private  intercourse  and  habits,  exhibited  a  mora 
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^neral  and  equaJ  regard  for  ilia  pooplo.  lie  wns  nnci>«r> 
bl-:-  to  men  of  all  degreos,  and  ••  familiar,  but  by  no  nioana 
viilgar"  in  hU  bearing,  be  wtu  clblin^tdled  as  much  in 
the  retired  walka  of  life  by  his  tinafl'ocMt  nmplicity  and 
kindness,  as  in  public  by  tiie  exorcise  of  hit  great  (alenta 
and  acquirements. 

The  death  of  such  a  man,  ef  great  wiedoro  and  worth, 
whoso  whole  life  has  been  passed  in  the  public  service, 
and  whose  history  is  interwoven  with  that  of  out  country 
in  Bome  of  its  brightest  and  most  interesting  passage^ 
furnishes  a  pro^wr  occancin  for  the  eiqircssion  of  genera] 
respect  and  regret.  In  these  sentiments  we  most  fully 
join ;  but  at  the  same  time  we  cannot  so  far  lose  eight 
of  those  great  principlaa  of  government  which  we  con- 
sider essential  to  the  permanent  prosperity  of  man.  aa  to 
neglect  the  occasion  offered  by  the  death  of  Judge  Mar- 
shall to  express  our  salisfHction  that  the  enormous  powers 
of  tho. Supreme  tribunal  of  the  country  will  no  longer  be 
encrcised  by  one  whoso  cardinal  tnaxim  in  politics  iocuU 


■  ■ 

aunluned,  and  for  Am  adfaaeement  of  which  he  wai 
able  to  do  10  naeh  iq  hie  greet  efice. 

Few  thingi  heie  ef«r  gbeo  wmore  disguet  than  the 
fawning,  hj^ocrithal  and  nnqaaHfied  lamentatiooi^  which 
are  poaied  oat  by  flie  pufaUo  ppees  on  the  demise  of  any 
conspieooae  poHtnial  opponent  Of  the  man  whom  the 
day  before  it  denoanoed  in  terms  of  the  most  unmeasared 
bitterness,  let  him  bat  shuffle  off  his  mortal  coil,  and  the 
next  day  it  is  load  in  undiscriminating,  unlimited  praise. 
We  would  not  have  journalists  wage  their  political  dissen. 
tions  over  the  grave,  and  pour  the  ebullitions  of  party 
hostility  on  the  dull  cold  ^r  of  death.  Neither  would 
we  have  them  stand  aloof  in  dogged  silence,  refusing  to 
join  in  the  tribute  to  the  memory  of  a  great  man  who  had 
made  his  exit  from  this  theatre  of  perpetual  strife,  be- 
cause, while  he  lived,  they  were  found  in  the  ranks  of 
his  opponents.  But  if  there  is  any  sincerity  in  the  politi- 
cal doctrines  they  profess ;  if  they  are  not  mere  jng|^em 
in  a  game  of  cheatery  and  fraud ;  if  they  are  really  con* 
tending,  with  their  whole  heart  and  soulf  in  behalf  of 
certain  great  principles,  the  success  of  whioh  they 
consider  of  vital  importance  to  the  best  interests  of 
man :  then  not  even  the  death  of  an  opponent — and  more 
especially  of  one  whose  mind  was  so  vigorous  and  en. 
lightened,  whose  heart  was  so  benignant,  and  whose  whole 
life  had  been  so  pure  and  exemplary  as  that  of  Judge 
Marshall— not  even  the  death  of  such  an  opponent,  we 
say,  should  restrain  them  from  accompanying  their  tri« 
bute  of  respect  with  an  expression  of  dissent  from  his 
political  opinions. 

There  is  no  journalist  who  entertained  a  truer  respect 
for  the  virtues  of  Judge  Marshall  than  ourselves  ;  there 
is  none  who  believed  more  fully  in  the  ardour  of  his  pa- 
triotism, or  the  sincerity  of  his  political  faith.  But  '^ 
according  to  our  firm  opinion,  the  articles  of  his  creedy 
1* 
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if  carried  into  practise,  would  prove  dcirtnictiTo  of  tli« 
great  principle  of  buoian  liberty,  and  oom['el  the  m«n5 
to  yield  obedience  to  the  few.  The  princii^cs  of  gorcm- 
meDl  entertained  by  Harshall  were  the  mttae  &a  (bosc 
professed  by  Haniiilon,  and  not  widely  diHoront  from 
those  of  tlie  elder  Adams.  That  both  lliese  illustrious 
men,  as  well  as  ^Inrsholl,  were  sincere  lovers  of  tlieic 
country,  and  sought  to  effect,  through  the  means  of  gov. 
crnment,  the  greatest  practicable  amount  of  human  happi- 
nesa  and  prosperity,  we  do  not  entertaioi  we  never  have 
enterlained  a  doubt.  Nor  do  we  doubt  that  among  those 
who  uphold  the  divine  right  of  kings,  and  wish  to  sM  a 
tilled  aristocracy  and  hierarchy  established,  there  arc 
also  very  many  solely  animated  by  a  desire  to  have  a 
govomment  established  adequate  io  setr-preservation  and 
the  protection  of  the  people.  Yet  it'  one  h<J£i)£  a  po- 
litical creed  of  this  kind,  and  who,  in  the  exercise  of 
high  otliciat  functions,  had  done  all  in  hia  power  to 
change  the  character  of  the  government  from  popular  Io 
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ism,  rising  superior  to  the  mere  suggestions  of  syropathyy 
would  seize  the  death  of  such  a  man  as  an  occasion  of 
adverting  to  the  true  character  of  his  principles  of  actioOf 
and  of  rousing  the  people  from  the  delusion  into  which 
thej  had  fallen. 

Of  Judge  Marshall's  spotless  purity  of  life,  of  his  many 
estimable  qualities  of  heart,  and  of  the  powers  of  his  mind, 
we  record  our  hearty  tribute  of  admiration.  But  sin- 
cerely believing  that  the  principles  of  democracy  are  iden- 
tical with  the  principles  of  human  liberty,  we  cannot 
but  experience  joy  that  the  chief  place  in  the  supreme 
tribunal  of  the  Union  will  no  longer  be  filled  by  a  man 
whose  political  doctrines  led  him  always  to  pronounce 
such  decision  of  Constitutional  questions  as  was  calcula- 
ten  to  strengthen  government  at  the  expense  of  the  peo- 
ple. We  lament  the  death  of  a  good  and  exemplary  man, 
but  we  cannot  grieve  that  the  cause  of  aristocracy  has 
lost  one  of  its  chief  supports. 


THE  ABOLITIONISTS. 

[From  the  Evening  Post  of  Auguet  8,  1835.] 
In  looking  over  the  English  papers  received  this  morn- 
ing, we  were  struck  with  the  following  remarks  in  the 
London  Courier  of  the  7th  ultimo  : 

M  Our  readers  will  undoubtedly  recollect  that  within 
these  few  years  societies  have  existed  in  London  and 
lectures  have  been  given  for  the  purpose  of  attacking 
Christianity.  A  gentleman  known  by  the  name  of  Ro- 
bert Taylor,  who,  we  must  charitably  suppose,  was  out 
of  his  senses,  took  to  himself  the  name,  we  believe,  of  the 
Devil's  Chaplain,  and  in  that  character  was  accustomed 
to  address  his  audience.  Some  of  his  followers  or  friends, 
or  persons  who  embraced  opinions  similar  to  his,  under- 


took  to  lecture  in  the  provinces  on  the  same  subject,  a 
the  Clergy  of  the  English  Church  veiv,  in  several  jjlacefl, 
and  oD  several  occasions,  both  by  him  and  them,  cbsU 
lenged  to  meet  and  justify  or  defend  the  doctnnea  tliey 
taught.  Among  all  reasonable  people  there  was  but  ooa 
opinion  as  to  the  indecency  of  (he  proceedings  of  Mcbstb. 
Taylor  and  Co.,  and  there  was,  we  believe,  but  one  opiiw 
ion  as  to  the  propriety  of  the  conduct  of  the  Clergy,  who 
took  no  notice  of  the  challen^ra  and  their  assertions. 
The  proper  contempt  thus  exhibited  by  the  Clergy  and 
the  good  sense  of  societj-,  have  comi)lelely  put  an  end  tn 
these  proceedings.  The  public  now  never  hear  of  Hr. 
Robert  Taylor  and  his  friends,  and  seem  not  to  care  what 
has  become  of  them." 

In  the  above  paragraph  we  have  the  coutm  pealed 
out  which  ought  to  have  been  pursued  in  Ibis  coimlry  in 
relation  to  the  fnnnlical  doctrines  and  proceedings  of  the 
immediate  abolitionists.  It  ia  our  firm  persuasion,  as  we 
have  often  hod  occaeion  to  atals,  that  the  rapid  growth 
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striking  cases  of  fanatical  enterprises  languishing  and 
being  abandoned,  when  those  engaged  in  them  were  suf- 
fered  to  take  their  own  course,  without  any  other  hin- 
derance  than  such  as  was  necessary  to  prevent  their  over- 
leaping the  safeguards  of  society. 

Fanaticism  is  a  species  of  insanity  and  i^uires  ana* 
logons  treatment  In  regard  to  both,  the  soothing  sys- 
tem is  proved  by  its  results  to  be  the  most  effectual. 
The  mind  slightly  touched  with  lunacy,  may  soon  be  ex- 
asperated into  frenzy  by  opposition,  or  soon  restored  to 
perfect  sanity  by  gentle  and  assuasive  means.  So,  too, 
the  mind,  excited  to  fanaticism  on  any  particular  subject, 
religious,  political,  or  philanthropic,  is  but  heated  to  more 
dangerous  fervour  by  violence,  when  it  might  easily  be 
reduced  to  the  temperature  of  health  by  the  lenitives 
which  reason  and  moderation  should  apply. 

The  first  great  impulse  which  the  abolition  cause  re- 
ceived in  this  city  was,  we  are  persuaded,  the  attempt  to 
supfTCss  it  by  the  means  of  mobs  ;  and  the  greatest  pro- 
moters of  the  abolition  doctrines  have  been,  in  our  judg- 
ment, not  Thompson  nor  Garrison,  but  the  Courier  and 
Enquirer,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  Commercial 
Advertiser.  Wc  do  not  speak  this  in  a  spirit  of  crimi- 
nation ;  for  our  desire  is  to  assuage  and  conciliate,  not 
to  inflame  and  exasperate.  We  express  the  opinion 
more  with  a  view  to  its  influence  on  future  conduct,  than 
to  reprehend  that  which  is  past ;  and  we  do  hope  that, 
in  view  of  the  pernicious  consequences  which  have  flow, 
ed  from  violent  measures  hitherto,  a  course  more  consist- 
ent  with  the  meekness  of  Christianity,  and  with  the  sa- 
cred rights  of  free  discuasion,  will  be  pursued  henceforth. 

While  we  believe  most  fully  that  the  abolitionists  are 
justly  chargeable  with  fanaticism,  we  consider  it  worse 
than  folly  to  misrepresent  their  character  in  other  res- 
pects.   They  are  not  knaves  nor  fools,  but  men  of  wealth. 
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education,  respectability  and  intelligence,  misguidei]  « 
a  single  subject,  but  actuated  by  a  sincere  desire  ti 
mote  the  welfare  of  their  kind.  This,  it  will  hardly  bo 
denied,  is  a  true  description,  of  at  least  m  largo  propor- 
tion of  those  termed  abolitionists.  Is  it  not  apparent  on 
the  face  of  tlie  matter,  that  invective,  denunciations, 
btimings  in  efRgj-,  mob  violence,  and  the  like  proceed, 
ings,  do  not  cooatitijte  Iho  proper  mode  of  changing  the 
opinions  or  conduct  of  such  men  ?  The  true  a-ay  is, 
either  to  point  out  their  error  by  temperate  arguments,  or 
better  still  letivo  them  to  diacoi-er  it  themselves.  Tho 
fire,  unsupplied  with  fuel,  soon  flickers  and  goes  oat, 
which  stirred  and  fed,  will  rise  to  a.  fearAd  conftagration, 
and  destroy  whatever  falls  within  Ihe  reach  of  its  fury. 

With  regard  to  Ihe  outrage  lately  conmiitted  in  Charles, 
ton,  wo  do  not  believe  it  constitutes  any  esceplion  to 
our  remarks.  The  ejects  of  all  MUch  proceeding  mu»t 
be  to  increase  the  zeal  of  fiiuaticism,  whicb  slways  rises 
in  proportion  to  the  violence  of  the  opposition  it  c 
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unsafe  in  its  tendency,  farewell,  a  long  farewell  to  our 
freedom. 

The  true  course  to  be  pursued,  in  order  to  protect  the 
South  as  far  as  practicable,  and  yet  not  violate  the  great 
principle  of  equal  freedom,  is  to  revise  the  post-office 
laws,  and  establish  the  rates  of  postage  on  a  more  just 
gradation— -on  some  system  more  equal  in  its  operation 
and  more  consonant  with  the  doctrines  of  economic 
science.  The  pretext  under  which  a  large  part  of  the 
matters  sent  by  mail  arc  now  sent  free  of  postage— either 
positively  or  comparatively — is  wholly  unsound.  '*  To 
encourage  the  diffusion  of  knowledge "  is  a  very  good 
object  in  itself;  but  Government  has  no  right  to  extend 
this  encouragement  to  one  at  the  expense  of  another. 
Newspapers,  pamphlets,  commercial  and  religious  tracts, 
and  all  sorts  of  printed  documents,  as  well  as  letters, 
ought  to  pay  postage,  and  all  ought  to  pay  it  according 
to  the  graduation  of  some  just  and  equal  rule.  If  such  a 
system  were  once  established,  making  the  postage  in  all 
cases  payable  in  advance,  with  duplicate  postage  on 
those  letters  and  papers  which  should  bo  returned,  not 
only  the  flood  of  abolition  pamphlets  would  be  stayed,  but 
the  circulation  of  a  vast  deal  of  harmful  trash  at  the  pub- 
lic expense  would  be  prevented,  creating  a  vacuum 
which  would  naturally  bo  filled  with  matters  of  a  better 
stamp. 
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MR.  KENDALL'S  LETTEE. 


I 


[Proin  ihf  Ereaii'g  Pe»t,  Augutt  19,  1835.] 
The  following  tetter  has  liocn  addressFid  by  (he  Post 
Master  Geooral  to  tlt»  Post  Master  at  Richmond,  en- 
closing a  copy  of  hia  letter  to  tlie  Post  Uaslet  at  Chailcs- 
ton,  South  Carolina. 

"  Post  Q&ca  Department,        i 
5th  Aiiguflt  1S35.  \ 
Sir  :  My  views  io  relation  to  tlie  subject  of  your  letter 
of  the  3d  inst.  may  be  leanit  from  ttio  enclosed  copy  of 
a  letlcr  to  the  Post  Master  at  Charleston,  3.  C,  dated 
4th  insl. 

Very  f espectfuUy, 

Your  ubl.  servos^ 

AMOS  KENDALL. 
Edm'd.  Anderaot), 

Ass't  P.  M.  Richmond,  Va. 
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saie  to  confer  on  tho  head  of  an  executive  dc|>artinent 
a  power  over  the  press,  which  might  be  perverted  and 
abused. 

*'  But  I  am  not  prepared  to  direct  you  to  forward  or  de- 
liver the  papora  of  which  you  ipcak.  The  Post  Office 
Department  was  created  to  servo  the  people  of  etich  and 
all  of  the  Untied  States^  and  not  to  be  used  as  the  instru- 
ment of  their  destruction*  None  of  the  papers  detained 
have  been  forwarded  to  me,  and  I  cannot  judge  for  my- 
self of  their  character  and  tendency ;  but  you  inform  me 
that  they  are,  in  character,  *'  the  meet  inflammatory  and 
incendiary — and  insurrectionary  in  the  highest  degree." 

By  no  act,  or  direction  of  mine,  official  or  private, 
could  I  be  induced  to  aid,  knowingly,  in  giving  circuk- 
tion  to  pqiers  of  this  description,  directly,  or  indirectly. 
We  owe  an  obligation  to  the  laws,  but  a  higher  one  to 
the  commnnities  in  which  we  live,  and  if  the  former  be- 
perverted  to  destroy  the  latter^  it  is  patriotism  to  disregard 
them.  Entertaining  these  views  I  cannot  sanction,  and 
will  not  condemn  the  step  you  have  taken. 

**  Your  justification  must  be  looked  for  in  the  character 
of  the  papers  detained,  and  the  circumstances  by  which 
vou  are  surrounded." 

In  giving  place  to  the  above  lettert  we  cannot  refrain 
from  accompanying  it  with  an  ezpreasionof  our  MUprise 
and  regret  that  Mr.  Kendall,  in  an  official  Gommunication, 
should  have  expressed  such  sentinienti  as  this  extraordi- 
nary letter  contains.  If,  according  to  his  ideas  of  the  do* 
ties  of  patriotism,  every  postmaster^  may  constitate  him- 
self a  jadge  of  the  laws,  and  suspend  their  operation 
whenever,  in  his  supreme  discretion,  it  shall  seem  proper, 
we  trust  Mr.  Kendall  may  be  permitted  to  retire  from  a 
post  whore  such  opinions  have  extensive  influence,  and 
enjoy  his  notions  of  patriotism  in  a  private  station.  A 
pretty  thing  it  is  to  be  sure,  when  the  head  officer  of  the 
Vol.  II.— 2 
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Post  Office  establishment  of  the  United  States,  and  a 
member,  ex  officio^  of  the  Administration  of  the  General 
Government,  while  he  confesses  in  one  breath  that  he 
has  no  legal  power  to  prevent  the  carrtage  or  delivery 
of  any  newspaper,  whatever  be  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents, declares  in  the  very  next,  that  by  no  act  of  his  will 
he  aid,  directly  or  indirectly,  in  circulating  publications 
of  an  incendiary  and  inflammatory  character.  Who 
gives  him  a  right  to  judge  of  what  is  incendiary  and 
inflammatory  ?  Was  there  any  reservation  of  that  sort  in 
hboath  of  office  t 

V  Mr.  Kendall  has  not  met  the  question  presented  by 
recent  oocmrences  at  the  South,  as  boldly  and  manfully 
ae  we  ilioiild  have  supposed  he  would.  He  has  quailed 
in  the  discharge  of  his  duty.  He  has  truckled  to  the 
domineering  pretensions  of  the  slaveJiolders.  In  the  tre. 
pidation  occasioned  by  his  embamssing  position,  he  has 
lost  sight  of  the  noble  maximtjiat  justUia  mat  calum. 
The  course  which,  by  neither  sanctioning  nor  condemning 
the  unlawful  conduct  of  the  postmaster  at  Charleston, 
he  has  virtually  authorized  him  and  the  other  postmasters 
at  the  South  to  pursue,  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
practical  nullification.  It  is  worse  than  that :  it  is  esta. 
blishing  a  ccfuorship  of  the  presSy  in  its  worst  possible 
form,  by  allowing  every  two-penny  postmaster  through 
the  country  to  be  judge  of  what  species  of  intelligence 
it  is  proper  to  circulate,  and  wiiat  to  withhold  from  the 
people.  A  less  evil  than  this  drew  forth,  in  former  days, 
the  Arcopagitica  from  the  master  mind  of  Milton  ;  but 
we  little  dreamed  that  new  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press  would  ever  become 
necessary  in  our  country. 
We  are  sorry  to  say  that  this  letter  of  Mr.  Kendall  has 
materially  diminished  the  very  high  respect  we  have 
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heretofore  entortained  for  him.  It  shows  a  deficiency  of 
courage  and  independence  which  we  did  not  expect  to 
see  him  betray. 


THE  POSTMASTER  GENERAL. 

[From  tk§  Evening  PoH,  AngmM  14, 1835.] 
Wb  publish  the  communication  signed  Justice^  in  re- 
lation to  the  late  extraordinary  letter  of  the  Post  Master 
General,  because  we  are  friends  of  free  discussion,  and 
Dot  because  we  by  any  means  agree  witk  the  aentiments 
of  the  writer.  The  remarks  with  which  we  acoompanied 
Mr.  Kendall's  letters  were  written  after  more  rafleetion 
on  the  nature  and  tendency  of  the  views  expreased  in 
that  document,  thst  we  are  &in  to  believe  Mr.  Kendall 
himself  bestowed  on  the  antject  on  which  he  expressed 
such  strange  opinions ;  for  the  only  extenuation  we  can 
find  for  that  individual  is  that  he  wrote  in  haste,  under 
the  influence  of  trepidation  or  excited  feeling.  We  will 
not  suppose  that  to  curry  favour  with  the  south  was  any 
part  of  his  motive,  for  we  have  too  high  a  respect  for  his 
character  willingly  to  admit  the  idea  that  he  would  sacri- 
fice justice  for  the  sake  of  popularity. 

The  position  assumed  by  our  correspondent  that  the 
Postmaster  General  waa  obliged  to  choose  between  two 
evils  is  not  tenable.  He  was  not  placed  between  the 
horns  of  a  dilemma.  His  duty  was  single,  simple,  and 
positive,  and  ought  to  have  been  performed  openly  and 
promptly,  without  any  paltering,  shrinking,  or  evasion. 
He  was  not  required  to  assent  to  an  interruption  cither 
of  the  whole  mail  or  a  part.  His  refusal  to  permit  a 
certain  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  mail  to  be  culled 
out  and  detained  or  destroyed,  might  very  passihly,  and 
for  the  sake  of  the  argument  we  are  willing  to  say  very 
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eertninly,  lead  lo  (ho  forctbk  interruption  of  Ihe  wbolo  ; 
but  for  this  lie  would  be  in  no  degree  actwuDlablc,  provi- 
ded aJ)  nieaiiB  which  the  law  places  at  his  dispoeal  baid 
been  duly  cmployt^d  (o  prevent  such  a  result.  Suppoae 
the  posltnastcr  al  Charloston,  or  some  other  place,  should 
inform  the  Post  Muster  General  that  an  organized  band 
of  rnbber.ii,  of  great  numerical  etrenglh,  had  given  notice 
of  (heir  intention.unless  certain  lettent  containing  money 
were  delivered  i>p  to  them,  to  waylay  the  mail  and  de- 
stroy its  whole  conlenti :  hare  would  be  "  u  strange  alter- 
native presented  for  Mr>  Kenilall'a  praiiipt  selection," 
yet  not  stranger  than  the  one,  which  has  occurred,  aod 
obviously  not  to  be  decided  upon  different  principle*. 
Would  our  corrRspundciit  jufrllfy  him,  in  such  a  case,  for 
choosing  the  lesser  of  two  evils,  and  perniilting  the  mo- 
ney-letters to  be  given  up  in  order  to  save  the  rest  of  the 
main  The  difference  bplweon  us,  on  the  point  in  dis- 
pute, is,  that  Mr.  Kendiill  wen  not  colled  upun  lo  cbooso 
between  rvils,  hut  was  imperatively  called  upon  to  do  his 
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The  mail  is  the  great  means  of  disseminating  publica- 
tions in  the  newspaper  or  pamphlet  form,  and  Byery  citi* 
zen  has  an  equal  right  to  its  facilities.  Not  a  mail  ia 
carried  between  any  two  given  points  on  the  whole  map 
of  our  country  which  does  not  convey  matters  to  the  cir- 
culation  of  which,  by  themselves,  we  should  be  sorry  to 
contribute.  Yet  the  individual  who  should  refuse  to  pay 
his  proportion  of  the  tax,  even  supposing  it  a  specific  one, 
which  constituted  the  means  of  defraying  the  post^ffice 
expenses,  on  the  ground  of  his  hostility  to  the  principles 
avowed  in  any  portion  of  the  publications  carried  by 
mail,  would  be  guilty  of  nullification  in  its  worst  possible 
form. 

Should  Congress  undertake  to  discriminate,  by  law,  . 
between  the  different  kinds  of  publications  which  may  be 
carried  by  mail,  permitting  some  to  be  circulated  through 
that  medium  on  the  ground  of  their  being  sober  and  or- 
derly, and  prohibiting  others  as  violent  and  inflamma- 
tory— should  Congress  ever  assert  such  powers  and  exer- 
cise such  legislation,  and  the  public  submit,  not  merely 
will  our  liberties  be  destroyed,  hut  the  very  principle  of 
freedom  be  extinct  within  us. 

Our  post-ofHce  system,  as  we  have  before,  on  different  ^ 
occasions,  admitted,  is  veri'  bad,  and  ought  to  be  amend- 
ed. Indeed,  we  have  eiprcs9ed  the  opinion,  as  doubtless 
many  of  our  readers  TecoHect — an  opinion  which  event 
ader  event  but  ser^t^s  to  confirm  more  and  more  strongly 
— ^that  it  would  have  been  well  for  this  country  if  the 
power  to  establish  post-ofliccs  and  post-routes  had  never 
been  given  to  the  Government,  but  left  entirely,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  troJc,  to  be  regulated  by  the  laws  of  trade — lefl  to 
the  regulation  of  the  same  principles  which  furnish  us 
with  such  admirable  facilities  for  the  transportation  of 
our  persons  and  packages  from  place  to  place,  and  would 
2* 
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have  dori!  no  less  for  oa  io  respect  to  our  lettcts,  cin 
larS)  and  ocwspapcrs. 

But  as  this  is  a  theoretical  questioo,  it  mny  be  out  of 
seaann  ta  iliscuss  it  io  the  prc^nt  connexioD.  Yet,  in 
the  reformalionorthe  post-office  depnrlinent,  it  wt>ul<t  be 
well  to  conform  it  as  nearly  as  possible  to  freK-trndt:  prin- 
ciples. The  taxof  poslage,  like  all  other  taxes,  ougbtto 
fall  equally  on  the  comtniinlty  ;  not  as  now,  thn  smhowd 
be  mai^e  to  pa)  for  the  int>ir!or>  and  tettm-writcra  for  tho 
carriage  of  nen'spapersi  haiidbilla  and  parophlc-ls. 

With  these  hasty  remarks,  we  mibiriit  the  viciws  of  our 
corrospondpnt  to  our  readerc.  Though  wr.  Diirsclves  ibpl 
constrained  to  take  ground  against  the  smtinienta  of 
Mr.  Kendall's  epistJe,  our  correspondent  nuiy  conode 
himself  with  llie  assurance  that  our  example  la  not  likely 
to  be  extensively  imitated.  The  opposition  papers  in 
this  qimrlcrBro,  loo  an;iio(is  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of 
the  South,  and  turn  the  elaTe  question  into  a  weapon 
against  their  politicul  adversariea,  to  lind  any  fault  with 
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TWO-PENNY  POSTMASTERS. 

[Prom  the  Evening  Pott,  August  15, 1835.] 

We  give  below  the  correspondence  of  one  of  the  ^  two- 
penny postmasters  "  who  think  with  Mr.  Kendall,  that 
they  owe  a  higher  obligation  to  the  community  in  which 
they  live  than  to  the  laws  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  it  is  of 
more  consequence  to  play  amiable  to  the  south  and 
truckle  to  its  arrogant  pretensions,  than  to  obey  their  oath 
of  office  and  perform  the  solemn  duties  of  their  station. 
We  may  expect  to  see  many  patriots  now,  in  quarters 
which  have  not  been  suspected  of  abounding  with  patri- 
otism ;  since,  according  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Postmaster 
General,  all  that  is  required  to  constitute  one  a  Sydney 
or  a  Hampden  is  to  nullify  the  laws. 

We  were  aware  that  nullificntion  never  had  any  terrors 
for  Mr.  Gouverneur,  and  he  has  made  this  obvious 
enough  now  by  the  extraordinary  eagerness  he  has  man- 
ifested to  play  the  nuilifier  and  foist  himself  before  the 
community  in  that  character.  We  cannot,  of  course, 
suspect  so  pure  a  man  of  any  intention  in  this  matter  of 
creating  a  southern  interest  in  his  favour,  and  of  obtain- 
ing southern  influence  to  strengthen  the  feel)Ie  tenure  by 
which  he  is  said  to  hold  his  office.  He  is  quite  disinte- 
rested in  the  course,  no  doubt!  He  pursues  it  solely  be- 
cause it  is  pointed  out  by  duty  ;  because  it  is  incumbent 
on  patriotism  1o  disobey  the  laws.  We  must  pause  here, 
lest  Mr.  Gouvcrncur's  patriotism  should  next  object  to 
our  own  journal,  and  cau^c  him  to  take  the  responsibility 
of  refusing  to  forward  it  by  mail.  Should  he  do  so,  how- 
ever, wc  promise  to  bring  bis  patriotism  to  the  touchstone 
of  tlie  laws,  and  give  him  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining 
wlicthcr  a  New-York  jury  approve  this  new  species  of 
nullification,  which  erects  every  hot-headed  and  intern- 
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pcmtc  poslinaslLT  into  u  Censor  of  the  Prcsii  and  autho- 
rises liiiii  lo  decido  what  newspapers  may  be  circulated 
ami  wliat  not. 

Willi  tlicsc  remarks  we  submit  the  coirespondsDce 

rcforred  to. 


POST    ori-irE      CORBOPONDXKCK. 

Cojiy  of  a  teller  ajdrcased  to  the  President  and  Direc- 
tors of  the  American  Anli-Slavery  Society,  by  S.  L. 


'■CRnllrmeD — I  have  received  a  letler  from  the  Poet- 
mast  cr  at  Charleston,  of  which  the  enclosed  is  a  copy. 
I  hiivc  transmitted  another  to  the  Poetmoster  General, 

"  Knlcrtainin^  full  confidence  that  you  will  duly  appn. 
oiatc  my  finrerc  desire  lo  reconcile  a  just  discharge  of 
niv  ullicial  diitius  M'iih  all  the  delicate  considerations 
wliicii  are  in  llic  casr>  |ircseTited  to  me,  I  have  resi[>cctful!y 
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<<Anti.SIavery  Office,        > 
New-York,  8th  Aug.  1835.   $ 

•*  Saml.  L.  Gouveineur,  Esq.  P.  M.  New-York. 

^  Dear  Sir — ^Your  favour  of  yesterday,  covering  a  letter 
from  the  Postmaster  of  Charleston,  in  regard  to  the  recent 
violation  of  the  United  States  mail  in  that  place,  and 
proposing  to  us  to  suspend  the  transmission  of  our  publli 
cations  until  the  views  of  the  Post  Master  General  shall 
be  received,  has  been  laid  before  the  Executive  Commit- 
tee of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society,  and  I  am  in- 
structed, very  respectfully,  to  transmit  to  you  the  follow- 
ing reply,  viz : 

M  •  Resolved,  That  while  we  are  desirous  to  relieve  pub. 
lie  officers  from  any  unnecessary  difficulties  and  respon- 
sibilities, we  cannot  consent  to  surrender  any  of  the  rights 
or  privileges,  which  we  possess  in  common  with  our  fel- 
low-citizens, in  regard  to  the  use  of  the  United  States 
mail.' 

**  With  much  respect,  your  obedient  servant, 

•*£.  WRIGHT,  Jr. 
"  Sec.  Dom.  Cor.  Am.  A.  S.  Society." 


•<To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the  American  Anti- 

Slavery  Society. 
"  Gentlemen — I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  re- 
ceipt of  your  letter  of  yesterday,  covering  a  copy  of  a 
resolution  of  certain  persons  described  as  '  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  American  Anti-Slavery  Society.' 

**  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  7th  inst.,  I  addressed  a 
communication  to  you,  enclosing  a  copy  of  one  which  I 
received  from  the  Posftnastcr  at  Charleston.  Referring 
you  to  the  peculiarly  delicate  considerations  wliich  were 
involved  in  the  cose  he  presented,  I  respect f»illy  propos- 
ed to  you  to  suf'pend  the  transmission  of  your  pn()er8 


23  PotiTioAi.    wKiTiMui    or  ^ 

until  the  views  of  llie  Postmnstpr  General,  befofa  wbon 
the  whole  subject  has  been  laid,  could  he  rcccive;d.  Thijl 
communicatioD  haviDg  been  delivered  to  you  hy  Mr. 
Bales,  Assistant  Postuiasler,  I  received  a  verbid  asrar- 
ance  that  you  would  cheerfully  comply  with  the  proposi* 
tion  I  had  omde.  In  full  assurance  that  ihia  proposition 
would  not  be  changed,  Lgave  tbc  necessary  inslmcliona 
to  separate  the  papers  nfencd  ta»  in  making  up  (he  mail 
for  that  portion  of  the  coiottry,  and  retain  tbem  at  Ihlfl 
ofiice.  The  resolution  (o  which  1  have  referred,  gave  mo 
the  Brsl  intimaiion  of  the  change  of  your  views;  and 
was  received  at  this  oAice  iibout  the  time  of  closing  tho 
mail.  It  was,  therefore,  t^late  in  fact,  to  cause  a  dif- 
ferent disposition  to  tio  mtde  of  these  papers.  They 
were  accordingly  retained  here  in  pursuance  of  the  origi- 
nal understanding  with  you,  nor  will  they  be  Irnnstnitteil 
by  mail  until  the  instructions  of  the  Postmaster  General 
shall  have  been  roceired. 

"  Having  thus  placed  you  in  poaseseion  of  the  ftote,  I 
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render  of  the  rights  and  privileges '  you]cIaini  to  possess. 
While  manifesting  so  openly  your  benevolence  to  the 
colored  people,  1  thought  I  had  a  right  to  ckiini  some 
portion  of  your  sympathies  for  the  white  population  of 
that  section  of  country — the  peculiar  situation  of  which 
Mr.  Huger  so  fully  described.  I  would  respectfully  ask* 
gentlemen,  what  injury  could  nsult  from  a  momentary 
suspension  of  your  efforts,  eompi^red  with  that  which 
might  have  occurred,  had  thty  been  pushed  at  all  haz- 
ards? 

**  I  entertain  for  you,  and  all  your  rights,  every  senti. 
ment  of  respect  which  is  due^  and  I  deeply  regret  that  a 
departure  from  the  original  uDderstanding,  which  promis- 
ed to  prevent  all  excitement  md  coUisiony  btm  compelled 
me  to  express  myself  so  fully.  I  have  reflected  deeply 
on  the  subject.  The  laws  which  secure  to  you  the  rights 
you  claim,  also  impose  the  penalties  on  those  who  in- 
fringe  them.  I  shall  assume  the  reqwnsibility  in  the 
case  you  have  made  with  me,  and  to  the  law  and  my 
superiors  will  hold  myself  accountable. 
<*  With  great  respect,  d&c.  &c. 

"  SAM'L.  L.  GOUVERNEUR-" 

"  New-York,  Aug.  9, 1835." 

We  trust  no  one  will  do  this  journal  the  gross  injustice 
to  construe  the  censure  we  have  taken  leave  to  express 
of  the  extraordinary  and  disorganising  sentiments  of  the 
Postniastcr  General,  or  of  the  unlawful  conduct  of  Mr. 
Goaverneur,  as  an  approval,  in  the  slightest  degree,  of 
the  course  pursued  by  the  Abolition  Association.  We 
consider  the  fanatical  obstinacy  of  that  Association,  in 
persevering  to  carculute  their  publications  in  the  southern 
states,  contraiy  to  the  unanimous  sentiment  of  the  white 
population,  and  at  the  obvious  risk  of  stirring  up  insur- 
rections, which,  once  commenced,  no  one  can  tell  where 


they  will  end,  as  reprehensible  to  a  degree  for  which  lan- 
guage has  no  terms  of  ddeqnalo  censure.  Wo  have  ea- 
prcsfled  ourselves  fully  and  frequently  on  lUa  tutted ; 
and  if  any  rcmoitstrances  which  we  have  I  he  power  lo 
frame,  or  any  appeals  we  cnuld  make  to  (Ho  reiuoD  or 
hutnanily  of  the  abditionists,  could  avail  to  restrain 
them  from  proscculing  their  designs  in  the  mode  wfaicli 
hoa  already  l<id  to  so  much  excitement,  and  which  thmt- 
ens  speedily  lo  lead  to  coneequencea  fai  more  depJonbla^ 
OUT  readers  may  be  assured  they  ahould  not  be  withheld. 
But  while  we  deprecate,  as  earnestly  and  sincerely  aa 
any  person  can,  in  the  north  or  south,  the  conduct  of  the 
abolition  lata,  we  deprecate  not  less  all  unlawful  and  !□• 
multuary  means  of  preventing  or  conntcracting  their  «T. 
forta.  We  were  taught  long  ago,  by  thi;  sage  precept  of 
Jefferson,  that  "  error  may  bo  safely  tolerated,  where 
leason  is  left  free  to  combat  it ;  "  and  tbc  truth  of  this 
mazira  has  been  illustrated  by  a  thousand  notorious  in. 
stances,  under  our  free  and  tolerant  institutions.     We 
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and  exert  our  voice  with  all  possible  earnestness  against 
the  strange  principle  and  practice  of  the  day,  that  a 
mere  ministerial  servant  of  the  public  has  power  to  say 
when  the  law  shall  be  executed  and  when  set  at  nought. 
If  the  abolitionists  cannot  be  restrained  by  reasoning  and 
constitutional  law,  let  them  not  be  restrained  by  any  other 
weapon.  The  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press  are  the 
main  pillars  in  the  great  fabric  of  political  liberty,  and  if 
they  are  shaken,  the  whole  structure,  reared  at  such  cost, 
and  guarded  with  such  sleepless  vigilance,  will  tumble  to 
the  dust.  Can  they  be  more  directly  assailed  than  by 
the  recognition  of  a  principle  which  puts  it  at  the  discre- 
tion  of  every  rash  and  intriguing  postmaster  — 
to  say  what  printed  matter  shall  be  circulated  and 
what  committed  to  the  flames  ?  We  trust  the  laws  con* 
cerning  the  Post  Office  may  undergo  early  and  very  ex- 
tensive reformation — a  reformation  which  will  throw 
pecuniary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  the  gratuitous  circula- 
tion  of  all  sorts  of  political,  philanthropical,  and  sectarian 
trash.  But  while  they  remain  as  they  now  are,  it  is  as 
great  an  outrage  against  the  equal  rights  of  man,  and  as 
audacious  an  interference  with  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
to  intercept  and  destroy  the  pamphlets  of  the  abolitionists, 
as  it  would  be  those  of  the  colonization ists,  or  any  other 
association,  or  individual,  of  whatever  sect,  party,  or 
name. 

We  do  not  like  the  tone  in  which  our  southern  bre- 
thren speak  of  matters  connected  with  abolition.  There 
is  a  great  deal  too  much  of  the  Ercles'  vein  in  it.  They 
are  quite  too  much  disposed  to  threaten ;  and  should  the 
north  retaliate  in  the  same  braggart  style,  ill  blood  might 
be  stirred  between  us.  There  is  one  thing,  we,  for  a  sin- 
gle journal,  with  all  due  amenity  of  disposition,  but  in. 
flexible  firmness  of  temper,  shall  take  leave  to  assure 
Vol.  II. 
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opinions  on  that  subject  or  any  subject,  i 
prevail  upon  us  to  be  silent ;  but  by  threa 
you  never  caD,    This  tikAma  nOio  of  diasd 
,  ral  compact  hat  got  to  te  as  ikmiliar  in 

S  the  aoatfaenien  as  iKNiMhald  words.    It  is 

bugbear  at  every  turn.  Dissolve  the  Umoi 
if  the  only  tie  te  hold  it  together  must  be  i 
the  saerad  right  of  free  discossioD-^we 
cement  witii  the  yery  heart^b  blood  of  fireedi 
the  Union !  and  pray  what  wooM  the  sooth 
Would-thet  put  an  end  to  diseusaont  ¥ 
vent  men  fircm  speaking  their  thoughts  os 
slavery  t  Would  that  put  afar  off  thee 
the  south  is  but  hastening*  with  fearful  rs 
Tcry  method— the  iU-judged;  fiital  met) 
takestoretariitf 

We  are  as  much  opposed  as  the  Riohn 
whose  menacing  language  has  somewhat] 
our  propriety,  to  such  a  discussion  of  the 
as  can  at  aU  interfere  with  the  real  prt 
south.  We  arewbdly,  strongly,  invetera) 
the  discussion  of  it  in  the  mode  adopted  Iq 
ists,  and  deplore  that  fanatical  course  of  \ 
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influrrectioD,  murder,  and  the  shedding  of  blood  like  wa. 
ler.  We  need  not  repeat  that  we  are  opposed  wholly, 
warmly,  to  this  course  of  discussion.  Nay  we  have 
yielded,  and  might  continue  to  yield  .we  know  not  how 
much  longer,  to  the  nervous  fears  of  the  south,  and  totally 
pretermit  the  discussion  of  the  ^slave  question  in  every 
form  and  manner,  if  this  were  asked  of  us  as  a  matter  of 
concession,  and  not  demanded,  with  accompanying 
threats,  as  a  right.  But  it  is  one  thing  to  remain  silent 
through  compassion  and  brotherly  concern,  and  anothet 
to  be  rudely  and  authoritatively  hushed  by  a  vaunting 
command. 

But  however  displeasing  the  tone  of  the  south  is  to  us, 
its  vapouring  is  a  matter  utterly  insignificant  compared 
with  the  theoretical  violation  by  Mr.  Kendall,  and  the 
practical  violation  by  Mr.   Gouverneur,  of  the  equal 
rights  of  all  citizens  to  disseminate  their  opinions  through 
the  mail.     This  outrage  upon  the  principles  of  freedomi 
under  the  pretence  o£  patriotism  (fine  patriotism,  with  a 
vengeance!)  is  one  of  a  most  startling  character.     The 
act  of  the  New -York  postmaster  would  give  us  little  con- 
cern were  it  not  authorised  by  the  avowed  principles  of 
his  superior.     As  it  is,  where  is  this  course  of  proceeding 
to  stop?     Whose  rights  are  safe?     We  arc  all  at  the 
mercy  of  an  army  of  postmasters,  and  must  satisfy  the 
discretion,  of  their  high  mightinesses  that  we  mean  no 
treason,    before    our  opinions    can  have  passage  free* 
They  stop  the  abolition  journals  to-day  :  who  will  insure 
us  that  they  will  not  stop  ours  to-morrow  ?    Newspapers 
are  the  present  object  of  imperial  interdiction:  who  shall 
answer  that  the  sanctity  of  letters  will  not  next  he  vio. 
latcd,  their  contents  inspected,  and   their  secrets  be. 

trayed? 

If  the  strange  and  startling  doctrines  we  have  heard 
promulgated  within  the  past  week  are  to  prevail,  we  shall 
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wiih  that  Mr.  Barry,  with  all  his  remissness,  pliancy, 
and  inattention,  were  again  at  the  head  of  the  Post-office, 
in  the  place  of  a  man  who  conaiders  it  patriotism  to  dis- 
obey the  laws. 


THE  EVENING  POST  AND  MR.  VAN  BUREN. 

[From  the  Evening  Post  of  August  20,  1835.] 
Ths  Richmond  Whig  takes  some  notice  of  the  re- 
marks made  by  this  journal  on  the  letter  of  the  Post- 
master General,  and  adds :  <'  Now  we  are  anxious  to 
know  if  in  this  matter,  the  Post,  which  we  understand  to 
be  the  city  organ  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  expresses  Ms  setUi- 
ments?"  We  shall  take  the  pains  to  answer  the  Rich- 
mond Whig  fully  and  candidly,  and  trust  to  the  sense  of 
honour  and  justice  of  that  print  to  give  a  conspicuous  in- 
sertion to  our  reply. 

The  Evening  Post  is  not  the  organ  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
or  of  any  other  man  or  set  of  men  whatever,  save  and  ex- 
cept its  editors,  who  are  also  its  proprietors,  and  who 
conduct  their  journal  with  exclusive  reference  tb  their 
own  sense  of  right  and  expediency. 

They  are  in  no  private  communication  with  Mr*  Van 
Buren,  directly  or  indirectly  ;  they  know  his  sentiments 
only  through  public  channels  ;  and  their  attachment  to 
him  is  altogether  political,  and  founded  on  their  sincere 
estimate  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  public  services  and  private 
virtues — their  knowledge  of  his  private  virtues  being  an 
unavoidable  inference  from  the  fact,  that  the  virulence  of 
an  opposition  which  does  not  hesitate  to  invade  the  do. 
mestic  sanctuary-,  and  even  violate  the  grave,  has  found 
nothing  in  his  private  character  to  reprehend. 

Mr.  Van  Buren  has  no  more  to  do  with  the  contents 
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of  the  Evening  Post  than  has  the  editor  of  the  Richmond 
Whig  ;  and  he  can  answer  for  himself  how  much  that  is. 

Nay  more,  an  articlerfiom  Mr.  Van  Buren's  pen,  if 
offered  for  insertion  to-morrow,  would  be  judged  of  on 
precisely  the  same  rules  that  govern  in  relation  to  all 
communications,  and  would  be  accepted  or  rejected  with 
single  reference  to  its  sentiments  and  style,  just  as 
would  be  done  in  reference  to  an  anonymous  contribu- 
tion. 

What  Mr.  Van  Buren's  sentiments  are  in  regard  to 
Mr.  Kendall's  letter  we  do  not  know ;  but  we  have  con. 
fidence  from  what  we  do  know  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  senti. 
ments,  that  he  cannot  approve  the  disorganizing  doctrines 
of  that  letter. 

What  Mr.  Van  Buren's  sentiments  are  on  the  subject 
of  state  rights  in  regard  to  negro  slavery  the  Richmond 
Whig  may  easily  ascertain  from  public  and  authentic 
sources  ;  and  what  they  are  in  regard  to  the  expediency 
of  abolishing  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  is 
equally  ascertainable  from  sources  as  public  and  well  au- 
thenticated. 

Finally,  there  is  ample  ground  for  the  assertion,  and 
not  any  for  a  denial  of  it,  that  Mr.  Van  Buren  has  no 
connexion,  in  any  way  or  shape,  with  the  doctrines  or 
movements  of  the  abolitionists,  and  that  the  attempt,  on 
the  part  of  certain  prints,  to  connect  him  with  them  is  a 
base  party  trick,  justifiable  only  according  to  the  tenets 
of  that  school  of  morals  which  affirms  that  *'aU  is  fair  in 
polliHcs.^* 

3* 


.  vsiTiKO*  or 


Mil.  \  AN  ItrREN  AND  SLAVERY. 

( Fmn  ibf  ICtriiins;  Fott,  Avguit,  23, 1533.3 
Tiic  l{k']iriiiiii<l  Wliig  of  the  ninctennlli  instant,  com. 
nii'ni'es  mi  iutirli:  in  relation  to  certain  opinions  ex- 
[irossril  liy  il.is  |>iiper,  by  saying :  "Mr.  Van  Buren'i 
ur^-an  in  llii.'  i^ily  nf  New-York  most  ocrinionioualy  cen- 
Muro:^  Mosrs.  K.i'tiiliill,  Po^mustcr  Ucnoral,  and  Gouver* 
ni'ur.l'iistthii.'^U'r  of  ihv  city  of  New-York,  ibrlUeirreflpcc 
tivc  letters.''  In  tlii^  iM^ntcnce  our  readers  may  see  the 
[iro^ros.'i  of  I'rror.  Falsehood  seems  to  possess  an  inbe. 
roiil,  seir.pr.ipiUiii!:  power,  and  its  tendency  is  always  to 
movr  roruiinl.  'riiu-^what  one  dny  t)ic  Richmond  Whig 
puis  fori!]  coiiji'i'liinilly,  ok  suppiniition,  or  matter  of  in. 
I'lTi'tiec,  is  iv\[  (!;iy  boldly  asserted  as  nintler  of  posilire 
knijiv[i'i!i:i'.  <)ji  iln'  isili  it  kiiideriilood  this  jnitrnal  to  be 
««  or-;.n  ..f  .11..  \-.,n  Itiircn,  and  on  the  lOlh,  without 
any   iiiicniii  diiiii    rurrt'lniraiion  of  its  opinion,  surmise 
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have  taken  from  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  into  which 
they  were  immediately  copied  with  expressions  of  entire 
concurrence  in  the  sentiments  they  express,  and  with  an 
accompanying  article  aa  afrongly  reprehending  the  course 
of  Amos  Kendall  as  did  our  own.  But  if  the  Richmond 
.Whig  had  quoted  from  the  Albany  Evening  Journal,  it 
could  not  have  called  it  ^  Mr.  Van  Buren's  organ ;"  since 
it  is  notorious  that  there  is  not  a  print  in  the  United 
States — not  excepting  even  the  Richmond  Whig — more 
bitter  against  Mr.  Van  Buren  than  the  paper  in  question. 
Yet,  if  a  few  prints,  including  some  in  favour  of  Mr. 
Van  Buren  and  others  opposed  to  him,  concur  in  express- 
ing objections  to  Mr.  Kendall's  sentiments,  and  the  great 
majority  of  prints,  without  reference  to  their  preferences 
or  prejudices  on  the  question  of  the  Presidency,  agree  in 
approval,  either  explicit  or  tacit,  of  those  sentiments, 
how  can  the  Richmond  Whig  reconcile  it  to  its  sense  of 
what  honour  requires,  as  well  in  political  warfare  as  in  a 
contest  of  any  other  nature,  to  single  out  a  particular 
paper,  and  by  terming  it  an  organ  of  Mr.  Van  Buren, 
disingenuously  attempt  to  fasten  upon  him  opinions  with 
which  he  has  no  more  connexion  than  the  Richmond 
Whig  itself? 

Let  Mr.  Van  Buren  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  merits. 
Do  not  seek  to  destroy  him  by  imputing  to  him  opinions 
with  which  he  has  nothing  to  do.  Judge  of  him  by  his 
own  acts  and  sentiments,  and  if  these  do  not  condemn 
him,  attempt  not  to  bolster  up  a  bad  cause  by  resorting  to 
a  species  of  political  forgery. 

It  was  modestly  intimated  in  the  Letter  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren,  accepting  the  nomination  tendered  him  by  the 
Baltimore  Convention,  that  he  owed  hissefectioo  more  to 
his  being  pointed  out  to  the  democracy  by  the  persever- 
ing attacks  of  his  enemies,  than  to  any  positive  merit  of 
his  own.    The  merits  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  may  ipeak  un- 
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bonndciltoa^proiula  fortuneastbat  to  which  he  is  about 
to  lie  nit' till  I'll  liv  (he  free  suflrages  of  the  peoplo  of  the 
Unitoil  Klnli's ;  anil  it  did  not  need  that  he  should  be- 
come l\w  olijcct  of  opposition  rancour  to  endear  him'to 
the  Iii^iirlei  of  llie  (liiiiucracy,  vrho,  in  the  services  he  has 
doDi!  tlicslaii',  in  lii)!  even  and  consistent  career,  hisuni- 
forni  support  of  pojmlnr  rights,  ntid  his  general  integrity 
nml  wortii  in  ii!l  Hie  rrilutions  of  life,  public  and  prirate, 
are  t'lirnislit'd  ivilli  an  ample  warrant  tor  the  esteem  in 
which  llu'v  liuld  liini.  But  this  ne  will  nay :  that  if 
llieri'  wcFL'  iii>  posiiive  evidences  of  Mr.  Van  Buren't 
claiui.i  to  :ip|>r(>l>aijon,  wc  yet  could  find,  in  the  very 
liilU'ri'sl  |iriiii:>  of  tlic  aristocracy,  the  most  abundant 
ni'ijiilive  tcfiinioiiy  of  hia  merits.  Let  the  reader  look 
thruii;:!)  Ilw  jnurniils  most  violently  opposi^d  to  that  distin* 
{,'iiisinMl  iiKin — i' .urn ills  wliich  give  daily  proof  of  the 
rc('kli'SMii>:<  wiil[  which  they  overleap  the  domestic  barri- 
ers ami  raii-i-i-I;  iht'  3<'e ret  places  of  private  life.  Let 
liini  fiislrn  'III  all  li,>  nicets  with  rflalivc  to  Mr.  Van  Bu- 
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scended  even  so  pitifully  low  aa  to  descant  on  the  style 
of  his  equipage  and  the  fashion  of  his  clothes ! 

The  Richmond  Whig,  however,  with  a  spirit  of  origi- 
nality which  would  be  commendabre,  were  it  not  a  spirit 
of  dishonesty  also,  strikes  out  a  path  for  itself,  and  dis- 
daining  to  comment  on  the  workmanship  of  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  watch-chain  or  the  trimmings  of  his  coach, 
attacks  him  on  the  more  important  ground  of  hostility  to 
the  rights  and  domestic  institutions  of  the  south.  It  jb 
unfortunate  for  the  object  which  the  Richmond  Whig 
seeks  to  accomplish  that  it  has  no  foundation  for  its  re- 
marks. This  does  not  derogate  from  the  boldness  of  its 
effort,  but  materially  interferes  with  the  prospect  of  suc- 
cess. Mr.  Van  Buren  will  hardly  be  deserted  as  un- 
friendly to  the  south,  because  the  Evening  Post  has  ex- 
pressed disapprobation  of  the  sentiments  of  Mr.  Kendall's 
letter. 

But  wc  have  a  word  to  say  on  our  own  score  as  regards 
this  subject  of  unfriendliness  to  the  south.  There  is  not 
a  journal  even  in  the  trans-Potomack  part  of  the  Union 
which  feels  a  stronger  interest  in  the  real  welfare  of  that 
portion  of  the  confederacy  than  is  entertained  by  our- 
selves ;  there  is  not  one  which  has  a  nicer  regard  for 
their  rights,  or  would  make  a  greater  effort  to  defend 
them.  We  have  watched  the  progress  of  the  question 
which  is  now  agitating  the  southern  states  with  the  live- 
liest concern,  and  have  witnessed  the  rapid  increase  of 
abolition  fanaticism  with  the  deepest  regret,  not  un- 
mingled  with  alarm.  If  aught  had  been  in  our  power  to 
arrest  that  frantic  sect,  wc  should  not  hate  stood  an  in- 
active spectator  of  its  progress.  If  any  arguments  urged 
by  us  could  convince  them  of  their  fatal  error,  or  if  any 
persuasion  would  turn  them  from  their  course,  neither 
reasoning  nor  exhortation  should  be  withheld.  Nay, 
further,  with  all  the  influence  wc  can  possibly  exert,  we 
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gliull  Rtijiport  every  proper  and  constitutional  effort  to 
throw  (Iil]icullii!!j  in  the  way  of  the  abolitionists,  and  pro. 
tect  iIk:  i^outli  from  the  subtle  poison  of  their  inflamma- 
tory and  insurrectionary  publicatians.  Whatcrei  can  bo 
done  to  pron)o(c  ihu  security  of  our  brothere  of  the  soutbt 
not  iuc(jnsl>i(:ntly  with  the  paramount  obligations  of  the 
CotiRlitutioii,  ami  with  those  sacred  principles  of  liberty 
on  wliich  the  CunsCitntion  is  founded,  we  shall  do  with 
all  our  hcnrt  und  !<oul  and  underxtanding.  But  the  Rich- 
mond  Whig  must  i-xciise  us  if  we  pause  at  that  line  of 
deniarkalion.  Wc  cannot  trample  on  the  charter  of  our 
nalioniil  frtcfium  to  nssist  the  Blave-holdcr  in  his  warfaie 
with  fanaticism.  We  cannot  subscribe  to  those  disorga- 
nizin;^  sonlimcnis  which  would  elevate  ten  thousand 
pohtma^tLrs  aliove  the  law,  and  constitute  them  ccoson 
of  the  [tn-ss,  hoii'i'ver  great  our  respcot  for  the  source 
friini  ivliciici!  lliL'v  [iruirecded,  or  however  sincere  our  re- 
gret for  the  ;>iir!iciilar  occasion  which  elicited  tbem. 
Ami)[i<z  ilii'  ni.ittiT^i  which  our  columns  contain  to^ay 
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fliavery,  and  addresses  its  arguments  too  much  to  our 
fears.  The  grand  alternative  which  the  Richmond  En- 
quirer seems  to  have  ever  in  its  eye,  a  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  might  not  prove  a.,remedy  for  all  the  ills  the  souA 
is  heir  to.  Far  off  be  the  day  when  the  ties  which  unite 
our  sisterhood  of  sovereignties  shall  be  sundered ;  but 
come  that  event  when  it  may,  there  are  none  on  whom 
the  ills  of  separation  will  more  sorely  press  than  on  those 
states  which  are  ever  so  forward  to  "  calculate  the  value 
of  the  Union,''  and  to  threaten  its  dissolution. 


FANATICAL  ANTI. ABOLITIONISTS. 

[From  the  Evening  Poet,  Auguet  U%  1835.] 

Tub  call  for  a  public  meeting  to  express  the  sense  of 
this  community  on  the  subject  of  the  cfibrts  of  the  anti- 
slavcry  society  is  published  in  our  paper  this  aflernoon, 
with  all  the  signatures  attached.  We  do  not  like  the 
phraseology  of  this  call,  and  if  the  resolutions  to  be  sub- 
mitted to  the  proposed  meeting  should  be  written  in  the 
same  spirit,  wc  shall  be'  constrained  to  withhold  our  ap- 
probation from  them.  It  would  bo  well  for  those  who  are 
chiefly  concerned  in  getting  up  the  meeting  to  remember 
that  there  may  be  fanaticism  as  jwcII  among  the  anti- 
abolitionists  as  the  abolitionists,  and  that  incendiary  lan- 
guage is  as  unjustifiable  on  the  one  part  as  the  other. ' 
The  call  of  a  public  meeting,  and  the  proceedings  of  that 
meeting  when  convened,  should  be  calm  and  temperate, 
suitable  to  the  gravity  of  the  occasion,  and  the  dignity  of 
the  community.  Such  inflammatory  phrases  as  **  import- 
ed travelling  incendiaries,"  and  <*  misguided  native  fan- 
atics" smack  too  much  of  the  Courier  and  Enquirer  to 
accord  with  the  seriousness  of  the  subject  in  regard  to 
which  the  people  are  called  together  to  deliberate.     It 
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would  be  a  source  of  endless  regrel  tq  ull  righl-mindMl  men 
if  this  public  golberiog  should  degeni-ralr  into  n  mob,  and 
Bct  over  the  scenes  of  the  furmer  ubulilion  riot.  Yet 
those  engaged  in  drawing  itp  thr  raeolulions,  besides  the 
other  cons idcraf ions  which  slrnngly  recommend  mixleni- 
tion  in  sentiment  and  expression,  would  do  welt  to  bear 
in  mind  that  in  the  praaerit  oxcitcd  sl&te  of  public  feelihg, 
a  few  infl!imma.tory  phrases  might  easily  ^t  men's  mindi 
on  fire,  and  give  a  tumultuous  character  to  an  assemblage 
which  can  only  truly  promote  the  desired  end  by  acting 
with  the  most  impressive  seriousness  and  decorum. 


REWARD    FOR  ARTHUR  TAPPAN. 

[From  lh«  Ecening  Fait,  Augutt  36,  I83S.] 
The  southern  presses  teem  with  evidences  that  ftna> 
ticism  of  afi  wild  a  character  b3  that  which  they  depre- 
cate exists  among  theraae1?es.     How  else  could  such  a 
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pressing  the  Abolition  Association,  or  in  anywise  dimin- 
ishing  its  zeal  and  ardour  1  Does  it  not  perceive,  on  tho 
contrary,  that  such  an  outrage  would  but  inflame  the 
minds  of  that  fraternity  to  more  fanatical  fervour,  and 
stimulate  them  to  more  strenuous  exertions,  while  it 
would  add  vast  numbers  to  their  ranks  though  the  influ- 
ence of  those  feeling.s  which  persecution  never  fails  to 
arouse. 

But  independent  of  the  eflcct  of  the  proposed  outrage 
on  tho  abolitionists  themselves,  what,  let  us  ask,  would 
be  the  sentiments  it  would  create  in  the  entire  com- 
munity  ?     Has  the  violence  of  the  south,  its  arrogant 
pretensions  and  menacing  tone  so  overcrowded  our  spir- 
its, that  we  would  tamely  submit  to  see  our  citizens 
snatched  from  the  sanctuary  of  their  homes,  and  carried 
oflTby  midnight  ruflians,  to  be  burned  at  a  stake,  gibbeted 
on  a'  tree,  or  butchered  in  some  public  place,  without  the 
slightest  form  of  trial,  and  without  even  the  allegation  of 
crime  ?    Are  our  laws  so  inert,  are  our  rights  so  ill-guard- 
ed, that  we  must  bear  such  outrages  without  repining  or 
complaint?     Is  our  Governor  a  wooden  image,  that  he 
would  look  on  such  unheard  of  audacity  and  make  no  ef- 
fort to  avenge  the  insult  7    These  are  questions  which  it 
will  be  well  for  the  south  to  ponder  seriously  before  it  of* 
fers  rewards  to  ruflians  for  kidnapping  citiasens  of  New- 
York.     If  the  south  wishes  to  retain  its  slaves  in  bondage, 
let  it  not  insult  the  whole  population  of  this  great  free 
state  by  threatening  to  tear  any  citizen  from  the  protec- 
tion of  our  laws  and  give  him  up  to  the  tender  mercies  of 
a  mob  actuated  by  the  most  frantic  fanaticism.     Such  a 
proceeding  would  make  abolitionists  of  our  whole  two 
millions  of  inhabitants. 
Vol.  II. 
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Mr.  KENDALL'S   LETTER. 
[Fnm  Ike  EptniHg  Po*t,  Augusl  2a,  IB3S.] 

If  the  letter  orMr.  Kt^ndall  to  the  postmaster  at  C 
ton  deserved  tbc  aDimndversiaiia  wbich  hove  boon  p: 
ed  upon  it,  that  to  Mr.  Gouverneur,  wliich  wu  pul 
ed  in  this  paper  yesterday,  requires  stricture  in  a  i 
greater  deforce ;  and  it  was  a  source  of  regret  to  ub  ti 
circumstances  compelled  us  to  place  it  before  our  readen  J 
unaccompanied  by  a  full  expression  of  dissent  front  Unit  J 
extraordinary  positions  it  oiointains.  We  hasten  to  sup.  \ 
ply  the  omission  by  making  it  the  chief  subject  of  01 
tention  to-day. 

The  letter  of  Mr.  Kendall,  after  a  passing  remaifi 
about  the  "  fatuity"  of  the  abolitionists,  which  must  be 
considered  as  the  expression  of  a  mere  personal  opinion, 
and  therefore  out  of  place  in  on  official  communication, 
proceeds  to  acknowledge,  in  the  clearest  Ustint,  Ibal,  lAer 
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and  instead  of  reprohendiDg  Mr.  Gouverneur  for  his  law- 
less conduct,  he  pats  him  on  the  back,  and  tells  him  in 
plain  phrase,  <*if  I  were  situated  as  you  are,  I  would  do 
as  you  have  done !"  We  confess  that,  had  not  Mr. 
Kendall's  previous  letter  taken  off  the  edge  of  our  aston- 
ishment, this  sentiment  would  have  occasioned  a  keener 
surprise  than  we  are  well  able  to  express  in  words. 

Let  us  look  at  the  reason  of  this  thing  calmly.  The 
Government  has  "carefully  withheld  from  the  post-office 
department  a  certain  power,  because  it  was  too  fearfully 
dangerous  in  its  nature  to  be  trusted  to  the  discretion  of 
even  the  chief  officer,  under  any  limitations,  however 
guarded,  or  responsibilities  for  its  abuse,  however  heavy. 
Yet  this  very  power,  so  jealously  and  scrupulously  with- 
held from  the  chief  officer,  that  officer,  in  the  same  breath 
that  he  acknowledges  his  lack  of  it,  and  commends  the 
wisdom  that  refused  to  confer  it  upon  him,  applauds  his 
subordinate  for  usurping,  and  assures  him  of  the  conpur- 
rent  applause  of  his  country  and  mankind  !  Was  ever 
contradiction  more  manifest  ?  Was  ever  folly,  or  ^  fatu- 
ity," if  the  Postmaster  General  prefers  the  word,  more 
palpable  7 

Postmasters,  the  letter  goes  on  to  say,  may,  in  all 
cases,  lawfully  know  the  contents  of  newspapers,  because 
the  law  provides  that  they  shall  be  so  put.  up  as  to  admit  of 
their  being  examined.  The  thirtieth  section  of  the  post- 
office  law  of  1825  does  certainly  require  **  that  all  news- 
papers conveyed  in  the  mail  shall  be  under.covor,  open  at 
one  end."  And  it  also  ordains  that  ^  if  any  person  shall 
enclose  or  conceal  a  letter,  or  other  thing,  or  any  memoran- 
dum in  writing,  in  a  newspaper,  pamphlet,  or  magazine, 
or  in  any  package  of  pamphlets,  newspapers,  or  maga. 
zines,  or  make  any  writing  or  memorandum  thereon, 
which  ho  shall  have  delivered  into  any  post-office,  or  to 
any  person  for  that  purpose,  in  order  that  the  same  may 
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bo  carried  by  post,  free  of  letter  postage,  ho  AbH  fbcftit 
tlic  Slim  of  live  dollars  for  emj  auch  ofinnco.**  Ndnr, 
licre  Ibc  i)ur|X)MC  is  distinctly  aeen  why  the  law  requires 
that  Die  covors  of  newspapers  should  he  open  at  one  end. 
It  is  not  timt  me  postmasteta  may  make  themKlrea  ac- 
quaintcd  with  the  contents  of  newspsperB,  in  order  to 
judder  whetbiTornot  "they  are  inflammatory,  incendiary, 
Bud  iDHurrectionary  in  the  highest  degree,"  and  to  exer. 
CIPC  their  Kiiprcmc  discretion  whether  they  ought  to  ho 
forwardi'd  or  rrlaincd  ;  but  it  is  simply  that  they  may 
asccrtniii  wliolhcr  they  conceal  any  such  attempt  to  de- 
fraud tlio  Dcj)artmenl  of  postage  as  is  pointed  out  and 
made  jxjnal  by  l)ic  clause  quoted  ahore.  If  the  corers  of 
newspapers  arc  directed  to  be  left  open  at  one  end  for 
anv  Dtlier  pnrgxtse  than  this,  where  is  that  puipoee  stated  ? 
ir  it  is  fimt  poslniBstcrs  may  make  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  eonlcnls,  tliere  surely  should  exirt  some  word  of 
dirt^clion  or  intimation  to  that  effect.  To  infer  that 
llii'V  inny  liiwfully  set  themselves  down  and  peruse  all  the 
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commimitiM  in  which  we  live  above  the  laws  by  which 
fhoee  eommunities  are  governed.  In  the  very  section 
that  directs  that  one  end  of  newspaper  covers  shall  be 
left  open,  it  is  ordained  that  *^  if  any  person,  employed  in 
any  department  of  the  post-office,  shall  improperly  detain, 
delay,  embezzle,  or  destroy  anyJiewspaper,  or  shall  per^ 
mit  any  other  person  to  do  the  like,  or  shall  opon  any 
mail  or  packet  of  newspapers  not  directed  to  the  office 
where  he  is  employed,  such  offender  shall,  on  conviction 
thereof,  forfeit  a  sum,  not  exceeding  fifty  dollars,  for 
every  such  offence."  We  fancy  it  is  not  from  this 
clause  that  the  Postmaster  General  gets  his  authority 
for  saying  that  **  postmasters  may  lawfully  know,  in  all 
cases,  the  contents  of  newspapers."  Let  var  state 
briefly  the  tenour  of  some  other  clauses,  that  the  reader 
may  single  out  the  one  from  which  this  alleged  right  is 
derived.  The  law  provides  that  any  master  of  a  steam- 
boat carrying  the  mail  who  shall  fail  to  deliver  to  the  post- 
master, within  a  specified  time,  any  packet  with  which 
he  may  have  been  entrusted,  shall  forfeit  thirty  dollars  for 
every  failure  :  that  if  any  person  shall  wilfully  obstruct 
or  retard  the  mail,  he  shall  be  fined  a  hundred  dollars  : 
and  that  if  any  person  employed  in  the  post-ofiice  shall 
detain,  open,  or  destroy  any  letter  or  packet  of  letters,  he 
shall  be  fined  not  exceeding  three  hundred  dollars,  or  im^ 
prisoned  not  exceeding  six  months.  In  none  of  these 
clauses,  we  presume,  does  Mr.  Kendall  discover  his  au-» 
thority  for  the  postmasters  reading  all  the  newspapers 
and  pamphlets  which  pass  through  their  hands.  Indeed 
we  are  driven  to  the  conclusion  that  the  warrant  for  do- 
ing so  exists  only  in  that  profound  maxim  which  makes 
their  duty  to  the  community  paramount  to  that  which 
they  have  solemnly  sworn  to  yield  to  the  laws.  Incen- 
diary articles  may  set  whole  communities  on  fire  ;  news* 
papers  and  pamphlets  may  contain  iooendicvry  articles  i 
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ergo,  it  U  ptond  syUognticsUy,  tbat  tlieir  duly  to  tlio 
comnnmitjr  oblifM  tbem  to  read  ail  llie  ae^-tprnfmn  uti 
pamphlets  whicb  aonxi  into  tLeir  linnda,  the  law  to  tbe 
contrary  notwithstanding. 

And  cow  that  ihia  stumhting.biock  i«  r«nov«d  from 
the  path  of  the  argument,  and  it  ia  eslabliahed  that  the 
poatmasters,  heaven  defend  them !  ought  lo  read  the  eon- 
tents  of  all  fiackages  "  op*-n  itt  one  i^nri,"  )i;t  ux  «pr  what 
is  the  next  poailion  we  arrive  nt.  Why,  neither  raore 
nor  lefls,  than  tiiat,  if  they  discover  the  Mid  coolents  to 
be  inllammatory,  "  it  caanol  be  doubted  that  il  ia  their 
duly  to  detain  them,  if  not  even  to  hftnd  theoi  over  to  the 
civil  autliorities."  This  we  deny  ;  unless  the  Postmaster 
General  is  ^ing  again  for  his  authority  to  his  paramouiit 
oUigntion  to  the  comtnanity,  and  means  to  thrust  the  dea> 
pised  law  aside  ae  something  beneath  his  notice.  If  Hie 
postmaster's  duly  is  derived  from  tlie  law :  if  it  is  circani- 
scribed  by  those  solemn  words,  "  I  do  swear  that  I  will 
taithfully  perform  all  the  duties  reijiiired  of  me.  and  ab. 
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do  80  ;  that  **  they  act  on  their  own  responribiUty,  and  if 
they  improperly  detain  or  use  papers  aent  to  their  offices, 
for  transmission  or  delivery,  it  is  at  thnr  own  peril,  and 
on  their  heads  falls  the  punishment.''    The  meaning  of 
the  phrase,  **improperly  deUtm ''  as  used  in  the  Post- 
office  law,  is  fixed  by  the  stipulations  of  that  law  as  to 
what  b  proper  to  be  done.    All  unnecessary  delay,  all  vo- 
luntary  delay,  in  executing  the  injunctions  of  the  law  is 
improper  delay ;  but  delay  arising  from  unayoidable  ca- 
sualties or  unforeseen  hinderances  of  any  kind,  does  not 
come  under  that  head.     Thus,  if  an  unusual  number  of 
publications  should  be  poured  into  the  post-office  on  any 
occasion,  and  the  means  of  conveyance  should  be  inade- 
quate to  the  immediate  transmission  of  them  all,  the  delay 
which  might  occur  in  forwarding  a  portion  would  be  a 
necessary  and  not  improper  delay.    Thus  also  the  delay 
occasioned  by  freshets,  broken  bridges,  and  a  hundred 
other  casualties  of  the  roads,  b  not  improper  delay  in  the 
meaning  of  the  law.     But  delay  occasioned  by  postmas- 
ters keeping  packages  back  in  order  to  peruse  their  con- 
tents, or  having  perused  them,  because  they  consider 
them  "  inflammatory,  incendiary,  and  insurrectionary  in 
the  highest  degree,"  is  clearly,  within  the  meaning  of  the 
law,  improper  delcty.    It  is  improper,  because  it  is  no 
part  of  the  postmaster's  duty  to  peruse  printed  communi- 
cations through  his  office,  any  more  than  written  ones, 
but  on  the  contrary  he  his  directly  forbidden  to  do  so  un- 
der a  penalty  ;  and  further,  because,  if  ho  violates  this 
part  of  his  duty,  and  peruses  them  in  defiance  of  the  law, 
the  **  fearfully  dangerous  power"  is  neither  entrusted  to 
him  nor  to  his  superior,  nor  indeed  is  it  possessed  by  the 
General  Government  itself,  to  authorize  their  detention, 
on  account  of  their  tendency,  real  or  supposed,  whether 
in  a  religious  or  moral,  a  political  or  social  respect. 
But  while  the  Postmaster  General  is  so  anxious  to  shift 
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from  liis  own  head  all  responsibility  for  this  dircretioiuzjr 
cxercisn  ofuiuiulhorizcJand  "fearfully  dangerous"  power, 
lie  takes  care  that  the  load  of  reaponsibility  shall  not  rest 
v(!ry  Imavy  on  the  heads  of  his  subordiaatcs.  He  talks, 
iniletid,  of  the  "  peril"  and  "  punishment"  which  they  will 
incur  it'  Ihny  improperly  exercise  their  unauthorized  di». 
cretion ;  but  in  this  moat  monstrous  and  flagrant  in* 
stance,  in  which  a  Postmaster  has  audaciously  exercised 
"  fearfully  daii;icrous''  powers  not  only  not  conferred  up. 
on  him,  but  cxpri'ssly  interdicted  under  heavy  penalties, 
his  iiuperior,  ut  whose  hands  he  must  be  punished  if  be 
has  incurred  piinislimcDt,  smiles  graciously  upon  him, 
and  tfjj.s  him,  "  if  I  were  situated  as  you  ere,  I  would  do 
us  you  JiiLve  <lono,"  and  «  you  will,  I  have  no  doubt,  stand 
jttslilii^d  in  thnt  slcp  before  your  country  and  all  mankind  !" 
Mure  iiioiiKtruus,  more  anarchical  doctrines,  we  never 
heard  proriiiilpattJ.  With  what  face  ofler  this,  can  Mr. 
Ki'miiill  jiitnisli  )i  |)(isUiia^ter  for  any  exercise  of  the  fear. 
r  ofstopping  and  destroying  ai 
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postmaster,  or  the  head  of  the  po8t.office  department, 
shall  dare  to  ahridge  them  of  their  rights  of  citizeDship, 
or  deny  them  access  to  those  facilities  of  intercourse 
which  were  instituted  for  the  equal  accommodation  of 
all  ?  If  the  American  people  will  submit  to  this,  let  us  ex- 
punge all  written  codes,  and  resolve  society  into  its  ori* 
ginal  elements,  where  the  might  of  the  strong  is  better 
than  the  right  of  the  weak. 

The  Postmaster  General  afiectv  to  consider  the  coarse 
pursued  by  Mr.  Gouvemeur  ^  a  measure  of  great  public 
necessity ;"  and  he  enters  into  a  very  rhetorical  descrip- 
tion of  the  consequences  which  will  result  from  throwing 
firebrands  into  magazines  of  combustibles.  We  shall 
leave  Mr.  Kendall's  figures  of  rhetoric  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  shall  only  give  our  attention  to  his  arguments 
stripped  of  their  showy  integuments.  It  is  by  no 
means  clear,  then,  that  the  deplorable  effects  which  it  is 
considered  would  inevitably  flow  from  the  circulation  of 
the  abolition  pamphlets  are  correctly  stated.  Mr.  Ken- 
dall himself  docs  not  profess  to  be  personally  acquainted 
with  the  character  of  those  productions,  and  the  ^  concur- 
rent testimony"  wl;iich  he  alludes  to  is  somewhat  too 
vague  and  declamatory  to  be  altogether  trusted.  The 
abolitionists,  many,  if  not  the  most  of  whom,  say  what 
we  may  of  their  opinions  and  conduct  on  the  question  of 
slavery,  are  respectable,  intelligent,  religious  men,  and 
mean  well,  whatever  may  be  the  effect  of  their  efibrts — 
the  abolitionists,  we  say,  have  peremptorily  deniedi  in  of- 
ficial  publications,  a  large  part  of  the  matters  charged 
against  them.  They  have  denied,  for  example,  that  their 
publications  have  been  addressed  to  any  but  respectable 
citizens,  or  were  intended  to  circulate  among  any  others. 
They  have  denied  that  they  were  addressed,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  the  passions  of  the  slave,  but  wholly  to  the 
reason  and  conscience  of  the  master.     The   statements 
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of  the  southern  postmaBtera  themselves,  as  Ur  ai  ll 
corroborate  tbia  assertion.     Hero  then  ono   ituporta 
part  or  the  "  concurrent  testimoay"  on  irhich  Mr.  Ke 
doll  rdies  is  seen  to  be  defective. 

But  let  us  admit   that  the  pamphlets  and  i 
of  Ihe  Anti-Slavery  Society  are  aa  incendiary  a 
ed,  and  that  they  are  intended  for  Ihu  peruiml  of  e\a.w^  i 
even  more  than  of  mastery  still  we  mainlnin  that  a 
more  effectual,  and  certainly  much  more  legnl  mcuMof  I 
defeating  the  object  of  Ihe  sbolittoniets  wns  in  the  poww'  I 
of  the  southern  people  than  disobedience  of  the  law,  ut,'  J 
violation  of  their  oaths  on  the  part  of  the  puUic  oSicCtkl 
of  the  United  Slates,     We  arc  frequently  told,  with  v«dit>| 
0U9  degrees  of  vaunting,  that  on  this  quealion  of  aboiiticMV^ 
tlie  south  is  as  one  man — that  it  presents  on  undivided 
front — that  there  is  no  dissenting  voice.     By  the  nwana 
then,  of  quiet  and   efficient  organization,  by  vigilance 
committees,  and  the  other  measures  of  inlemal  p«riic4 
which  the  nature  of  the  evil  would  naturally  s 
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Kendall's  letter  we  have  not  yet  at  all  considered.  He 
wishes  to  throw  the  question  on  the  popular  ground  of 
state  rights,  and  expresses  a  strong  doubt  whether  the 
abolitionists  have  a  right  to  make  use  of  the  public  mails 
in  distributing  their  papers  through  the  southern  states. 
The  question  here  arises,  who  are  the  abolitionists! 
The  Courier  and  Enquirer,  a  print  which  says  more,  and 
therefore  ought  to  know  more  on  the  subject  than  any 
other  in  the  United  States,  calls  this  journal  an  abolition 
print.  The  Albany  Argus,  has  intimated  the  same  thing, 
and  the  Lynchburg  Virginian,  with  some  foul-moathed  per- 
sonalties  about  ^  the  cashiered  midshipman,"  repeata  the 
slander.  The  American,  also,  for  opposing  this  new  and 
**  fearfully  dangerous"  species  of  censorship  of  the  press 
which  the  Postmaster  Greneral  labours  so  hard  to  estab- 
lish, and  in  which  he  is  so  readily  seconded  by  the  prac- 
tical efforts  of  Mr.  Crouvemeur^^he  American,  also^  has 
been  styled  an  abolition  newspaper.  Now,  we  ask,  who 
is  to  decide  what  journals  are  abolition  and  what  not  ? 
Is  Samuel  L.  Gouvemeur  to  sit  in  judgment  over  the 
American  and  the  Evening  Post,  and  decide  whether 
they  shall  be  permitted  to  pass  to  their  southern  subscri- 
bers ?  whether  there  is  not  some  law,  in  some  slave  state, 
which  would  include  our  sheets  within  its  ban,  for  daring 
to  exercise  the  right  of  free  discussion,  on  a  momentous 
question,  under  the  warrant  of  that  provision  in  the  Con- 
stitution, of  the  United  States,  repeated  in  almost  every 
state  Constitution  which  guarantees  to  every  citizen  the 
freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press? 

But  let  us  pass  over  this  difiiculty  which  lies  at  the 
threshold,  and  take  a  full  vicw^of  Mr.  Kendall's  new 
state  rights  doctrine  as  applicable  to  the  post  office. 
When  the  southern  states,  he  says,  became  independent, 
<  *  they  acquired  a  right  to  prohibit  abolition  papers  within 
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thsir  territories ;  and  the  power  over  IJ|e«v^jocl  oTaUTO. 
ly  and  nil  its  incidents  was  in  no  degtcn:  diminished  by 
the  adoption  of  tiie  federal  constitution."  He  furtbtf 
states  tbat>  under  ttiis  sovereign  pover.  some  slatea 
sinde  the  circulation  of  abolition  papers  n  capital 
and  others  a  ft^kiny  ;  and  includes  bj-  asking  w 
the  people  have  a.  right  to  do  by  the  moil  carriers  a^ 
FostniBsters,  what  if  done  by  themselves  or  agenta  woii|j[ 
subject  them  to  tiie  most  degrading  puniobmcat.  It  !>% 
great  mistake  to  say  that  ibe  power  of  llic  southein  etoMt. 
over  slavery  aiid  all  ilt  mcideais  was  in  no  degree  diittit 
niahed  by  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitution.  OoBif> 
the  ■'  incidents,  "  Die  power  of  impoitin^  skvca,  was  cfifr 
tainly  taken  away.  But  every  other  "incidcQt"ofalaveij'f 
with  which  any  single  provision  of  the  federal  coostitulioa 
conflicts  was  uecezisarily  diminiahed.  The  Constitutioa^ 
no  matter  what  were  the  previous  laws  of  the  slatei  be- 
came, on  iU  adoption,  the  supreme  fuodamenlal  Uw  (^ 
the  confederacy.     So  far  Erma  the  incidents  of  abniy 
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When  the  seyonil  states  adopted  a  Constitution  which 
gave  to  the  federal  government  the  power  to  establish 
the  post  office,  and  the  power  also  to  make  all  laws  neces* 
sary  and  proper  to  carry  that  disuse  into  efiecti  they  gjKf^ 
up  all  right  of  extending  their  local  penal  enactmanli^  u 
to  the  circulation  of  prohibited  publications  of  any  kiiid^ 
so  as  to  include  those  officers  of  the  General  Qann^ 
ment  who  were  merely  carrying  into  effect  the  provMoM 
of  a  constitutional  law,  clearly  sheltered  midnr  te 
ceded  power  above  referred  to.  A  constitutional  doiM  bf 
this  kind,  when  it  touches  the  question  of  slavoyi  i*  of  tt 
more  exciting  character,  than  when  it  embrtoeB  sthar 

matters ;  but  it  rests  precisely  on  the  '•same  fonndatioii 

• 

as  many  other  doubts  which  have  been  started  and  set- 
tied,  and  must  have  the  same  disposition  made  of  it.  The 
question  of  the  Sunday  mail  is  one  of  precisely  analagous 
character.  Many  persons,  as  fanatical  with  regard  to 
violations  of  the  Sabbath  as  the  abolitionists  are  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  were  of  opinion  that  the  sovereign 
power  of  the  states  extended  over  the  subject  of  religion 
so  &r  as  to  authorize  the  stopping  of  the  mails  on  Sun- 
day. The  question  was  tried,  and  the  result  proved 
otherwise. 

Yet  if  the  power  ^  to  establish  post-offices  and  post- 
roads  "  includes,  as  a  necessary  incident,  the  power  to 
run  mails  every  day  and  hour,  through  every  state  in  the 
confederacy,  it  must  also  include  the  power  to  preserve 
those  maib  inviolable  until  their  cokitents  are  safely  deliv- 
ered  into  the  hands  to  which  they  are  addressed.  If  the 
Government  possesses  the  one  power  it  necessarily  does 
the  other.  If  it  possesses  neither,  the  post  office  clause 
in  the  Constitution  is  a  mere  mockery — the  shadow  of  a 
shade. 

Our  article  has  run  out  to  such  an  unexpected  length 

that  we  must  now  cut  it  short,  though  there  are  still  sev« 
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crn]  topics  nn  winch  wo  wished  to  exprsM  our  viowi. 
Mr.  KcndiillV  ingcniousi,  but  most  heterodox  and  nnllify- 
ing  luttcr  concludes  with  (he  espressioD  of  a  hope,  tlwt 
Mr.  Uouvtrnf  ur  und  the  other  poBlmasterB  who  have  as- 
Bunied  the  rcs[Kinsibility  of  stopping  the  pubticationa  of 
the  An ti .Slavery  Society,  "  will  see  the  necessity  of 
perfonning  thfir  duty  in  transmitting  and  delivering  ordu 
nart/  newspapers,  nio^azioes,  and  pamphlets,  with  per* 
feet  puucluolity."  Verily  we  have  fallen  on  evil  tintea 
when  such  a  rcquciit  or  injunction  from  a  high  officer  of 
(he  General  Guv  ernment  to  his  subordinates  isnccessaiy. 
Does  not  that  very  sentence  inchide  within  itself  a  whole 
volume  of  commentary  I 
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more  dread  to  encounter,  than  the  thongs  and  whipping 
pottt  to  which  a  more  authentic  judicial  tribunal  would 
have  condemned  him. 

But  this  Judge  Lynch,  with  the  proneneas  to  usurpa- 
tion which  characterises  all  possessors  of  ill*defined  powery 
has  lately  extended  most  fearfully  the  prescriptive  boun- 
daries  of  his  authority.  All  places  are  now  within  the 
limits  of  his  jurisdiction,  and  all  sorts  of  crimes,  real  or 
imputed,  and  whether  known  as  such  in  the  statute  books 
or  not,  are  provided  for  in  hia  unwritten  law.  The  man 
who— thinking  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  means 
something  which  guarantees  to  every  citizen  of  the  Unit- 
ed States  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press — ascends 
the  pulpit,  now-a-days,  to  deliver  his  sentiments  on  an 
interesting  subject,  may  count  himself  fortunate  indeed 
if  he  ever  descends  from  it  alive ;  as  the  probability  is  he 
will  be  hung  by  the  nock  to  the  very  horns  of  the  altar 
by  some  summary  decision  under  the  authority  of  Lynch 
law,  which,  it  seems,  is  entirely  paramount  to  the  Consti- 
tution and  the  natural  rights  of  man. 

In  the  case  which  we  copy  above,  it  is  matter  of  mar- 
vel  that  the  piece  of  ordnance,  loaded  with  round  shot 
and  grape,  was  not  discharged  at  the  broadside  of  the 
meeting-house,  the  more  efTectually  «to  frighten  the 
congregation,"  which  end  would  have  been  still  more 
certainly  consummated  if  a  few  men,  women  and  children 
had  been  killed  on  the  spot.  It  is  a  thousand  pities  Judge 
Lynch,  usually  inexorable,  was  so  weakly  merciful  in  this 
instance,  since  it  is  now  quite  possible  that  the  abolition, 
ist  he  has  suffered  to  escape  may  attempt'  again  to  ex. 
ercise  his  freedom  of  speech,  and  the  same  misguided 
persons  may  venture  to  listen  to  him ;  which  manifestly 
could  not  have  happened  if  they  had  been  killed  outright. 

There  is  one  little  doubt  which  sometimes  obtrudes 
itself  .nto  our  minds  to  prevent  us  from  being  wholly 
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proselyted  (o  the  faith  of  In/ru-hiam  ;  naimly,  whether, 
nfterall,  ihe  best  mode  of  eorrecliitj^  error  oT opinion  Ulo 
destroy  the  freedom  of  spetjcl).  A  liKle  stn;urn,  whtcb. 
Jf  left  alone,  would  soon  lom  itself  in  marahea  and  ndgy 
phcoti,  is  sometimes,  by  being  daoiined  up.  strHtod  Xoa. 
mighty  volume,  giving  propiilnire  force  to  eitgin«s  of 
enormous  power.  It  may  bo  so  with  regard  to  th»  nbo- 
litionists.  It  la  tnip,  if  a  nurn  utters  dangerotw  doctrinM, 
be  is  efTeclually  silenced  by  culling  his  tliroal,  and  Kt 
dead  men  tell  no  tales,  so  neither  do  tbey  preitrh  inuna. 
diate  abolition.  Yet  it  iea  qneation,  which  history  does 
not  answer  altogether  to  suit  the  pmrtisn  of  Jadgv 
Lynch  and  hia  myrmidons,  whether  the  Mood  wa  ahad 
ainks  into  the  barren  earth,  or  whcthnr,  like  thai  wlueli 
trickleil  from  Medusa's  severed  head,  it  will  not  ongondOT 
a  brood  of  serpents  which  shall  entwine  themselves 
around  the  monster  slavery,  and  crush  it  in  their  sint-wy 
folds. 
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we  shall  discuss  the  question  of  daTery*  whether  we  will 
or  no,  that  we  remember  the  mazim  which ^  lies  at  the 
foundation  of  justice.  Hear  the  other  aide.  We  have  lis. 
tened  very  credulously  to  the  one  side.  We  have  with 
greedy  ears  devoured  up  all  sorts  of  passionate  invectives 
against  the  abolitionists,  and  received  as  gospel,  without 
evidence,  the  most  inflamnlatory  and  incendiary  tirades 
against  them.  While  appropriating  to  them  exclusively 
the  epithets  of  incendiaries  and  insurrectionists,  we  have 
ourselves  been  industriously  kindling  the  flames  of  domes- 
tic discord,  and  stirring  up  the  wild  spirit  of  tumult.  It  is 
high  time  to  pause,  and  ask  ourselves  what  warrant  we 
have  for  these  proceedings  7  It  is  time  to  balance  the 
account  current  of  inflammatory  charges,  and  see  which 
side  preponderates,  whether  that  of  the  incendiaries  of  the 
north  or  of  the  south. 

We  have  here,  in  the  subjoined  oflicial  address,  signed 
with  the  names  of  men  whom  we  believe  too  upright  to 
lie,  and  who  certainly  have  shown  that  they  are  not 
afraid  to  speak  the  truth,  an  exposition  of  the  creed  and 
practise  of  the  Anti-Slavery  Society.  We  have  already 
said  that,  in  our  judgment,  the  matters  contained  in  this 
document,  with  a  single  exception,  deserve  cordial  appro, 
val.  This  expression  we  wish  taken  with  a  qualification. 
We  do  not  approve  of  perseverance  in  sending  pamphlets 
to  the  south  on  the  subject  of  slavery  in  direct  opposition 
to  the  unanimous  sentiments  of  the  slaveholders ;  but  we 
do  approve  of  the  strenuous  assertion  of  the  right  of  free 
discussion,  and  moreover  we  admire  the  heroism  which 
cannot  be  driven  from  its  ground  by  the  maniac  and 
unsparing  opposition  which  the  abolitionists  have  encoun. 
tered. 

The  particular  portion    of  the  subjoined   document 
which  we  except  from  our  approval  is  that  wherein  it  is 
asserted  as  the  duty  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  in  the 
6» 
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Spirit  leavo  to  roam  abroad  on  the  illimitable  plain  of 
equal  liberty. 

We  have  no  right  to  interfere  legislatively  with  the  sub- 
jcct  of  slavery  in  our  sister  states,  and  never  have  arro- 
gated any.  We  have  no  moral  right  to  stir  the  question 
in  such  a  way  as  to  endanger  the  lives  of  our  fellow 
human  beings,  white  or  black,  or  expose  the  citizens  of 
the^north,  attending  to  their  occasions  in  the  south,  to 
the  horrors  of  Lynch  law.  Nay,  ne  repeat,  what  we 
have  often  aaaerted  with  as  sincere  earnestness  as  any 
loud-mouthed  anti-abolitionist,  that  wc  deeply  Hrpio: c  all 
intemperate  movements  on  this  momentous  subject,  in 
▼iew  of  the  dreadful  wrecks  which  the  meeting  tides  of 
contrary  fanaticism  must  spread  around  their  borders. 
Bot  while  we  truly  entertain  these  sentiments,  we  know 
BO  reaeon  that  renders  it  incumbent  on  us  to  conceal  how 
far  our  views  are  really  opposed  to  slavery ;  and  while 
we  disclaim  any  constitutional  right  to  legislate  on  the 
subject,  we  assert,  without  hesitation,  that,  if  we  pos- 
sessed the  right,  we  should  not  scruple  to  exercise  it  for 
the  speedy  and  utter  annihilation  of  servitude  and  chains. 
The  impression  made  in  boyhood  by  the  glorious  excla- 
mation of  Cato,  that 

A  day,  an  hour  of  virtuous  liberty. 
Is  worth  a  whole  eternity  of  bondage, 

has  been  worn  deeper,  not  effaced,  by  time ;  and  we 
eagerly  and  ardently  trust  that  the  day  will  yet  arrive 
when  the  clank  of  the  bondman's  fetters  will  form  no 
part  of  the  multitudinous  sounds  which  our  country  con- 
tinually sends  up  to  heaven,  mingling,  as  it  were,  into  a 
song  of  praise  for  our  national  prosperity.  We  yearn 
with  strong  desire  for  the  day  when  Freedom  shall  no 
longer  wave 

**  Her  Inatian  flag;  in  mockery  oyer  slavoi ." 
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POST-OFFICE  PATRONAGE. 

[Fr..m  l!„i  Erfainp  FotI,  Stpt.  5,  1835.] 

Tnosb'  |mrsr>ns  ivlio  have  been  in  fhc  habit  of  looking 
into  ihis  piipcr,  »(  slated  {leriudii,  liilhcrlo,  to  sec  the 
post.oflicr  list  (if  iinciillcd  for  Icltors,  and  who  may  be 
disn|>[>oi tiled  ,it  ikiI  finding  it  in  our  columns  any  more, 
aif  rcfirre,!  lo  iho  Now-York  Times,  to  which  journal 
tiint  prrtii>n  r)]'  tlii.'  ■•government  [lutronage"  has  been 
Iransfi.Tri'd.  The  ohjcct  of  this  c-lmngc  is,  we  suppose, 
to  piiML>h  the  I'.vening  Post  for  maintaining  the  supre- 
iiiac'V  uf  the  C<iii~titulian  and  the  inviolability  of  tlie  taw, 
iti  (i[>|uiMlioii  to  the  seditious  doctrines  of  the  Postmaster 
Cr.TiiTuI,  aiirl  ilic  audaeioiis  conilucl  of  his  deputy,  Mr. 
(idiivirnviir,  tht:  |Hisliniistcr  of  thia  eily.  Such  modes  of 
pimi-iliMitTit,  hiiHi'ver,  have  Imcn  trieil  on  us  before  with- 
out I'lliil.  \Vi;  onei;  expressed  dislike,  wo  remember,  of 
e  of  Mr.  Woodbury's  official 
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of  Mr.  Kendall  and  the  |iractice  of  Mr.  Oonvwrneiir,  the 
Post-office  advortittDg  is  withdrawDy  of  course. 

About  all  this  we  wish  our  readers  to  understand  that 
we  do  not  utter  a  single  complaint ;  for  as  we  nerer, 
directly  nor  indirectly,  solicited  any  man  or  institution 
to  take  our  paper,  or  give  us  custom  in  any  shape,  so  we 
never  shall  remonstrate  against  its  being  discontinued, 
at  the  pleasure  of  those  who  bestow  it.  We  merely  state 
the  fact  for  the  information  of  all  whom  it  may  concern, 
and  shall  take  the  liberty  of  adding  the  assurance,  for  the 
accuracy  of  which  the  past,  indeed,  furnishes  some 
vouchers,  that  the  course  of  this  journal  cannot  be  influ. 
enced,  a  hair's  breadth,  by  that  species  of  reasoning 
which  may  be  termed  the  argumentum  ad  hculum.  The 
quality  of  independence  would  be  worth  but  little  if  it 
could  stand  no  sacrifices :  ours,  at  all  events  is  not  of  so 
sickly  a  kind  ;  and  any  losses  we  may  incur  in  fearlessly 
maintaining  the  right  of  free  discussion  and  the  supre- 
macy  of  the  laws,  and  in  earnestly  and  undeviatingly 
pursuing,  on  all  subjects,  that  path  which  honesty  and 
honour  point  out,  will  always  be  cheerfully  sustained. 

The  taking  away  of  the  post-ofiice  <<  patronage  "  (exe- 
crable word !)  has  not  made  Mr.  Kendall's  letter  and  Mr. 
Gouverneur's  conduct  appear  a  whit  more  heterodox  and 
dangerous  than  they  did  before ;  n  -  d  tho  restoration  of 
it  to-morrow  would  not  render  them  a  jot  more  sound 
and  harmless  in  our  view«  Our  opinions  on  the  subject 
presented  by  the  letter?  of  those  two  functionaries  were 
formed  from  a  perusal  of  the  letters  themselves,  not  from 
a  consideration  of  our  subscription-book  and  leger.  We 
never  regulate  our  course  by  such  low  and  uncertain 
standards,  but  endeavour,  without  extraneous  bias,  to  de- 
termine all  questions  by  the  immutable  principles  of  truth 
and  reason,  and  to  act  accordingly  with  boldness  and 
^eal,  leaving  consequences  in  the  hands  of  the  commu- 
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nity.  Wr  oiiqlit  to  adil  that  gar  experience)  so  fiir,  hu 
cnrrulHirairil  (lie  g'tid  old  maxinii  that  honethf  m  the  htH 
policy.  'I'lirro  h  ii  a  [er  that  the  withdrawal  of  the 
post-oMici;  i(dvcr[i!«rttientB  w  II  render  our  minds  at  all 
doubtful  of  the  Irulli  of  the  saying,  or  of  t(a  iDTariable 
cxcdlcncc  u!i  a  guide  of  cooduct. 


ABOLITIONISTS. 

[Frain  Iht  F.rtttint  Foil,  Stplembir  7, 1B33,] 
Tugkb  is  n  cliiss  of  newspaper  writers  who  seem  to 
Diink  lliat  qiiiliets  nre  more  powerful  than  argumenta,  and 
who  fhrrfforn  continually  bestow  on  their  opponents 
o^liciiw  appi'llalions,  instead  of  counteracting  the  tendency 
of  llicir  views  liy  Ipmperate  expositions  of  their  fallitcy. 
To  ciill  naini's  c<.Ttainly  rwjuires  less  effort  of  mind  than 
Id  reii'^oii  IfinicMlly,  and  to  persons  of  certain  tastes  and 
e  be  the  most  congenial  mode  o 
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the  earth  a  whole  file  of  arguments.  Thus  the  fall  icy 
of  our  views  on  banking  was  ananswerably  demonstrated 
by  calling  us  a  lunatic ;  the  folly  of  our  opposition  to  mo- 
nopolies was  made  manifest  by  likening  us  to  Jack  Cade; 
and  all  reasoning  in  support  of  the  equal  r:gh  s  of  man 
was  summarily  overthrown  by  the  tremendous  epithet  of 
agrarian.  The  views  which  we  have  felt  it  our  duty  to 
urge  on  various  other  subjects  were  irrevocably  scattered 
by  a  volley  of  small  shot,  among  which  the  phrases  **  sai- 
lor actor  editor,"  and  <*  chanting  cherubs  of  the  Post," 
did  the  most  fatal  execution*  And  now,  again,  our  exer- 
tions in  support  of  the  sacred  right  of  free  discussion,  and 
in  defence  of  the  supremacy  of  the  laws,  are  answered  by 
a  single  word — by  denouncing  us  as  •aholUumi8tM» 

There  are  persons  who  might  be  frightened  into  silence 
by  the  terrors  of  this  formidable  epithet ;  but  we  have 
something  of  the  same  spirit  in  us  that  animates  those  to 
whom  it  more  truly  applies,  and  do  not  choose  to  be 
driven  back  by  the  mere  vulgar  exclamations  of  men  who 
wield  no  weapon  Init  abuse,  and  who  do  not  even  know 
the  meaning  of  the  words  they  so  liberally  employ.  The 
foundation  of  our  political  creed  is  unbounded  confidence 
in  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the  great  mass  of 
mankind ;  and  this  confidence  sustains  and  emboldens 
us  in  our  course  on  every  public  question  which  arises. 
We  are  led  by  it,  not  to  inquire  into  individual  prejudices  ^ 
or  opinions  ;  not  to  an  anxious  examination  of  the  popu- 
lar pulse  on  every  particular  subject ;  but  to  an  inquiiy, 
simply,  into  the  abstract  merits  of  the  question,  and  an 
examination  of  it  by  the  tests  of  truth  and  reason,  rely, 
ing  on  the  popular  wisdom  and  honesty  to  sustain  the 
line  of  conduct  which  such  scrutiny  suggests.  It  is  so 
in  the  present  case.  There  is  no  terror  in  the  term  abo- 
litionist  for  us  ;  for  we  trust  to  our  readers  to  discrimi- 
nate  between  words  and  things,  and  to  judge  of  us  by  our 
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sentiments,  nol  by  the  appellationa  which  foul-mouthed 
opponents  bestow.  The  course  we  are  puTsuiBg  is  mm 
which  we  entered  tipon  after  mature  deliberation,  and  m 
are  not  to  be  turned  from  it  by  a  species  of  opposition,  the 
ineflicacy  of  which  we  havo  seen  displayed  in  so  nutny 
former  indlancca.    It  is  Philip  Van  Artavelde  who  says — 

All  m;  life  long, 
I  have  behold  with  moet  reaped  Ihc  n»n 
Who  knew  himacir,  >nd  knew  the  iriys  before  him. 
And  frotJi  iniongHt  theia  ehon  eonsjilentel/. 
With  a  clear  rnreaight,  not  >  blindfold  coarige  ; 
And  having  choacn,  with  &  iteadfaat  mind 
Fureued  bin  purpoiea. 

TIlia  is  the  sort  of  character  we  emulate. 

If  to  l>elieve  slavery  a  deplorable  evil  and  a  curse,  in 
whatever  lir;ht  it  is  viewed;  if  to  yearn  for  the  day 
whicli  shall  break  the  fetters  of  three  millions  of  human 
beings  3i<1  restore  (o  lliem  their  birth-right  of  equal  free> 
dom  ;    if  to  be  Milling,  in  season  and  out  of  season,  to  do 
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whatever ;  but  on  the  contrary  secures,  by  an  especial 
guarantee,  that  no  prohibition  or  limitation  of  freedom  of 
opinion  and  -speech,  in  its  widest  latitude,  shall  ever  be 
instituted.  The  federal  government  cannot  directly  in- 
terfere with  the  question  of  slavery,  simply  because  the 
power  of  such  interference  is  not  included  among  those 
conferred  upon  it;  and  **M  powers  not  delegated  to 
the  United  States  by  the  Constitution,  nor  prohibited  by 
it  to  the  states,  are  reserved  to  the  states  respectively,  or 
to  the  people."  The  truth  is,  the  only  restraint  on  the 
discussion  of  slavery  is  that  which  exists  in  the  good 
sense  and  good  feeling  of  the  people,  in  their  sentiments 
of  brotherhood,  and  in  the  desire  which  all  rational  minds 
roust  entertain  of  accomplishing  worthy  ends  by  means 
every  way  proportioned  to  the  object.  Whoever  suppo- 
ses that  the  question  is  guarded  by  any  more  positive  obli- 
gation  than  this,  has  very  imperfectly  studied  both  the 
Constitution  itself,  and  those  documents  which  illustrate 
its  history,  and  the  sentiments,  motives  and  policy  of  its 
founders.  The  Journal  of  the  Convention  which  framed 
the  Constitution,  and  those  of  the  several  Slate  Convcn. 
tions  are  happily  extant.  If  it  is  true  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  are  forbidden  to  speak  their  sentiments 
on  one  of  the  most  momentous  subjects  which  ever  en- 
gaged  their  thoughts  ;  if  they  are  so  bound  in  fetters  of 
the  mind  that  they  must  not  allude  to  the  less  galling 
fetters  which  bind  the  limbs  of  the  southern  slave ;  let 
the  proliibitory  passage,  we  pray,  be  quickly  pointed  out ; 
let  us  be  convinced  at  once  that  we  are  not  freemen,  as 
we  have  heretofore  fondly  believed  ;  let  us  know  the 
worst,  that  wo  may  seek  to  accommodate  our  minds  and 
break  down  our  rebellious  spirits  to  the  restricted  limits 
in  which  alone  they  are  permitted  to  expatiate. 

But  bow  false  is  the  imputed  acutencss  for  which  tlie 
American  people  are  famed,  if  they  have  overlooked  this 
Vol.  II.— 6 
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lirinciplc  in  tlieir  institutions,  bo  deadly  hostile  to  Ubettjr, 
until  now  tliut  the  assertion  of  their  nippoaed  freedom  of 
disiMiKHiiin  hits  i-ai!<?(l  lor  the  application  of  it !  Burke,  long 
ago,  .i]wakinp  of  America,  ol»erved,  Ihnt  "  in  other  coud- 
Irii's,  t\n:  p(.'0|il<>.  more  simple  and  of  less  mercurial  caa^ 
jiiili;!!  ofun  ill  prinriplc  in  goverament  only  by  an  actual 
grii'vanco ;  hiTL'  (hoy  anticipate  the  evil,  and  judge  of  the 
pressure  of  the  grievance  by  the  badness  of  the  principle. 
TIk  y  augiiT  misgovcrnment  at  «  diittance;  and  snufT  the 
appronfli  of  tyranny  in  every  tainted  breeze."  Little  ii 
this  com|>[imcnt  <k'scrved  at  the  present  day,  whaterar 
may  have  lieon  the  ciise  at  the  period  when  it  was  uttered, 
if  »r  are  now  for  ihc  first  time  to  discover  that  we  hare 
blindly  cinlcrcd  into  a  compact  which  excludes  ua  from 
ati  cxprpssion  of  our  sentiments  on  a  subject,  not  only  of 
vast  inlrin.sic  inleresC  to  every  freemnn,  but  one  that 
hang^<  liki^  a  [lorli'ntioiis  cloud  over  the  destiny  of  our 
country.  friin;;h(  iviili  direst  and  hourly  accumulating 
niisihji!!".  ami  (liniilcning  to  break,  sooner  or  later,  in  a 
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Mason  cotnplained  in  the  Convention  that  there  was  no 
clause  in  the  Constitution  securing  to  the  southern  states 
their  slaTe  property*  ^and  contended  that  Congress  might 
lay  such  a  tax  on  slaves  as  would  amount  to  manumission. 
Patrick  Henry  contended  that  there  was  nothing  to  '*  pre- 
vent Congress  from  laying  a  grievous  and  enormous  tax 
on  slaves,  so  as  to  compel  owners  to  emancipate  them 
rather  than  pay  the  tax."  In  another  speech  he  argued 
that  Congress  would  possess  the  power  of  abolishing 
slavery  under  the  clause  empowering  it  to  provide  for  the 
general  defence-— that  it  might  pronounce  all  slaves  free, 
and  had  ample  warrant  for  so  doing.  Various  other 
opinions  of  like  import  were  confidently  expressed  and 
eloquently  nsistedupon. 

We  refer  to  these  passages  in  the  debates  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Convention,  not  as  concurring  in  the  views  they 
take  of  the  powers  of  Congress  under  the*  federal  compact, 
but  to  show  that  it  was  not  always  considered,  even  in 
Virginia,  which  now  speaks  so  authoritatively  and  hotly 
on  the  subject,  that  the  '*  domestic  relations  of  the  south," 
as  it  soflly  phrases  the  relations  between  master  and  slave, 
were  a  matter  entirely  fenced  round  from  all  interference 
beyond  the  boundaries  of  the  slave  states.  That  there  is 
any  rightful  power  of  legislative  interference  in  the  gen- 
eral government,  direct  or  indirect,  or  in  the  govern- 
mcnts  of  the  states,  we  distinctly  deny.  But  at  the  same 
time  we  as  distinctly  assert  the  clear  unalienable  right  of 
every  citizen  of  the  United  States  to  discuss  the  general 
subject,  and  for  our  own  part  shall  fearlessly  and  fully 
exercise  that  right  whenever  we  are  not  restrained  by 
paramount  considerations  of  amity  or  duty.  The  sense- 
less cry  of  abolitionist  at  least  shall  never  deter  us,  nor 
the  more  senseless  attempt  of  so  puny  a  print  as  the  New. 
York  Times  to  show  that  we  have  deserted  the  demo- 
cratic party.     The  often  quoted  and  beautiful  saying  of 
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the  Latin  historian,  homo  turn — htimani  mhS 
pato,  we  apply  to  the  poor  Ixiixlinan  as  well  as  to  hia 
ter,  and  shall  endcnvouT  to  fulfil  towards  both  the  obi 
lions  of  an  equal  humanity. 


SLAVERY  NO  EVIL. 


'"gUj 


IFrom  Ike  Evening  Pittl,  5«pf(n£rr  9,  1635.] 
NorniNG,  in  these  days  of  startling  doctrines  and 
outrageous  conduct,  has  occurred  to  occasion  ui  more 
surprise  than  the  sentiments  openly  txprtweed  by  th« 
southern  newspapers,  that  slavery  is  not  an  evil,  and  that 
to  indulge  a  liopii  tlmt  the  poor  bondman  may  be  eventu- 
ally enfranchised  is  not  loss  heinous  than  lo  deeire  hi* 
immediate)  emaDcipation.  We  could  hardly  have  be- 
lieved, if  we  had  not  seen  these  sentiments  exprcH«d 
in  the  southefD  neM-Epapers,  that  such  opinionn  are  en. 
tcrtained  by  any  class  of  peopla  in  this  country.     Bat 


freeman  could  ever  contemplate  without  sorrow  in  hia 
heart  and  a  blush  upon  his  cheek,  has  got  to  be  viewed 
by  the  people  of  the  south  as  no  stain  on  the  American 
character  7  Have  their  ears  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  clank  of  the  poor  bondman's  fetters  that  it  no  longer 
grates  upon  them  as  a  discordant  sound?  Have  his 
groans  ceased  to  speak  the  language  of  misery?  Has 
his  servile  condition  lost  any  of  its  degradation  ?  Can 
the  husband  be  torn  from  his  wife,  and  the  child  from  its 
parent,  and  sold  like  cattle  at  the  shamble^  and  yet  free, 
intelligent  men,  whose  own  rights  are  founded  on  the 
declaration  of  the  unalienable  freedom  and  equality  of 
all  mankind,  stand  up  in  the  face  of  heaven  and  their 
fellow  men,  and  assert  without  a  blush  that  .there  is  no 
evil  in  servitude  ?  We  could  not  have  believed  that  the 
madness  of  the  south  had  reached  so  dreadful  a  climax. 

Not  only  are  we  told  that  slavery  is  no  evil,  but  that  it 
is  criminal  towards  the  south,  and  a  violation  of  the  spirit 
of  the  federal  compact,  to  indulge  even  a  hope  that  the 
chains  of  the  captive  may  some  day  or  other,  no  matter 
how  remote  the  time,  be  broken.  Ultimate  abolitionists 
are  not  less  enemies  of  the  south,  we  are  told,  than  those 
who  seek  to  accomplish  immediate  enfranchisement. 
Nay,  the  threat  is  held  up  to  us,  that  unless  we  speedily 
pass  laws  to  prohibit  all  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
dreadful  topic  of  slavery,  the  southern  states  will  meet  in 
Convention,  separate  themselves  from  the  north,  and  esta- 
blish a  separate  empire  for  themselves.  The  next  claim 
wc  shall  hear  from  the  arrogant  south  will  be  a  call  upon 
us  to  pass  edicts  forbidding  men  to  think  on  the  subject 
of  slavery,  on  the  ground  that  even  meditation  on  that 
topic  is  interdicted  by  the  spirit  of  the  federal  compact. 

What  a  mysterious  thing  this  federal  compact  must  be, 
which  enjoins  so  much  by  its  spirit  that  is  wholly  omitted 
in  its  language— nay  not  only  omitted,  but  which  is  di. 

6* 
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TOctly  contrary  to  some  of  its  exprese  provtnonfl  !  And 
they  who  framed  thai  compact,  how  sully  ignorant  they 
muat  have  been  of  the  import  of  the  isstruinent  they  wvtti 
giving  to  the  world  !  They  did  not  hesitate  to  speak  of 
slavery,  not  only  as  an  evil,  hut  aa  thr  direst  curse  inflicted 
upou  our  country.  They  did  not  refrain  from  iodulgiug 
a  hope  that  the  stain  might  one  day  or  other  be  wiped 
out,  and  the  poor  foondma.n  restored  to  the  condition  of 
e(]ual  freedom  for  wliich  God  and  nature  designed  him. 
But  the  sentiments  which  Jolfersoii,  and  Madison,  ami 
.  Patrick  Henry  freely  expressed  are  treasonable  now, 
according  to  the  now>  reading  of  the  federal  compact. 
To  deplore  the  doom  which  binds  three  milfionBof  human 
beings  in  chains,  and  to  hope  that  by  some  just  and  gmd. 
ual  measures  of  philanthropy,  their  fetters,  one  t>y  one, 
may  bo  unlocked  from  their  galled  limbs,  till  ot  ln«[, 
through  all  our  borders,  no  bondman's  groan  shall  mix 
with  the  voices  of  the  free,  and  form  a.  horrid  discord  in 
their  rejoicings  for  national  freedom — to  entertain  aaeii 
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mon,  seeking  to  exasperate  the  southern  people  by  daily 
efforts  of  inflammatory  eloquence.  For  the  aecomplish- 
ment  of  this  object  they  have  traduced  the  norths  misre- 
presented its  sentiments,  falsified  its  language,  and  given 
a  sinister  interpretation  to  every  aet.  For  the  accom* 
plishment  of  this  object  they  have  stirred  up  the  present 
excitement  on  the  slave  question,  and  constantly  do  all 
in  their  power  to  aggravate  the  feeling  of  hostility  to  the 
north  which  their  hellish  arts  have  engendered.  We  see 
the  means  with  which  they  work,  and  know  the  end  at 
which  they  aim.  But  we  trust  their  feU  designs  are  not 
destined  to  be  accomplished. 

If,  however,  the  political  union  of  these  states  is  only 
to  be  preserved  by  yielding  to  the  claims  set  up  by  the 
south;  if  the  tie  of  confederation  is  of  such  a  kind  that 
the  breath  of  free  discussion  will  inevitably  dissolve  it ; 
if  we  can  hope  to  maintain  our  fraternal  connexion  with 
our  brothers  of  the  south  only  by  dismissing  all  hope  of 
ultimate  freedom  to  the  slave  ;  let  the  compact  be  dis- 
solved, rather  than  submit  to  such  dishonourable,  such 
inhuman  terms  for  its  preservation.  Dear  as  the  Union 
is  to  us,  and  fervently  as  we  desire  that  time,  while  it 
crumbles  the  false  foundations  of  other  govertiments,  may 
add  stability  to  that  of  our  happy  confederation,  yet  ra- 
ther, far  rather  would  wc  see  it  resolve  into  its  original 
elements  to-morrow,  than  that  its  duration  should  be 
effected  by  any  measures  so  fatal  to  the  principles  of 
freedom  as  those  insisted  upon  by  the  south. 

These  are  the  sentiments  of  at  least  one  northern  jour- 
nal ;  and  these  sentiments  we  shall  intermit  no  occasion 
of  urging  with  all  the  earnestness  of  our  nature  and  all 
the  ability  we  possess.  It  is  due  to  ourselves,  and  it  is  no 
less  due  to  the  south,  that  the  north  should  speak  out 
plainly  on  the  questions  wfaieh  the  demands  of  the  for- 
mer present  for  our  decisiDD.    On  this  subject  boldness 
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and  truth  arc  required.  Temporizing,  like  oil  upon  the 
u'litors,  miiy  smooth  the  billows  for  a  moment,  but  can- 
not iliNpcrsc  Ihc  i^lorin.  Reasonable  men  and  loren  of 
(rulli  will  not  Ix!  otlbtided  with  tliose  who  speok  witii  bold. 
ntt^s  what  ruiui'iii  nnJ  truth  conspire  to  dictate.  "  Aa 
for  the  (Irniiiriicrs  iinil  trumpeters  nf  faction,"  to  use  the 
lungiKige  of  Lord  llolingbroke,  "  who  are  hired  to  drown 
tlic  voice  of  trulli  in  one  perpetual  din  of  clamour,  and 
woulil  endenvour  to  drown,  in  the  same  manner,  even  the 
dying  ffrofins  of  their  country,  they  deserve  n 
the  most  contemptuous  silence. 


REGULATION  OF  COAL. 

[from  Ihf.  Eetnin^  Pett,  Sept.  10,  1S35.] 
lcopy  nf  (lie  [iciitionoftho  Cor[>oration  of  this  city, 
licsiihjuct  ofihi;  liiw  regulating  the  sale  of  anthracite 

I,  \i:iri  hcei)  ]:iiil  iH'forc  att,  and  is  worthy  of  a  remark. 
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fettered  by  any  of  tbe  clogs  and  Underances  invented  by 
polilioal  fraud  and  cunning,  to  extract  indirect  taxes  from 
the  community,  and  contrive  offices  with  which  to  reward 
the  selfish  exertions  of  small-beer  politicians.    We  should 
be  glad  to  see  the  whole  tree,  root  and  branch,  destroyed. 
We  should  be  glad  if  the  whole  oppressive  and  aristocratic 
scheme  of  inspection  and  guaging,  whether  existing  un- 
der the  General  Government,  or  that  of  the  state,  or  of 
the  city,  were  utterly  abrogated.     We  should  be  glad  to 
see  the  custom-house  swept  off  into  the  sea,  and  the  whole 
army  of  collectors,  surveyors,  tide-waiters,  and  lick-spit- 
tles, of  various  denorainaiions,  swept  off  with  it— or  at 
least  compelled  to  resort  to  some  other  method  of  obtain, 
ing  a  livelihood.     We  should  be  glad  if  the  inspectors  of 
beef,  flour,  pork,  cotton,  tobacco,  wood,  charcoal  and  an- 
thracite, and  all  their  brother  inspectors,  too  numerous  to 
mention,  were  made  to  take  up  the  line  of  march,  and 
follow  their  file  leaders  into  some  more  democratic  species 
of  avocation.      The  land,  freed  from  this  army  of  incu- 
buses, and  from  the  bad  laws  which  give  them  being, 
would  then  blossom  as  the  rose  under  the  genial  iufluenco 
of  free  trade  ;  and  then  it  would  be  found,  we  do  not  doubt, 
from  the  alacrity  with  which  the  people  would  bear  direct 
taxation  for  all  the  necessary  purposes  of  government, 
that  there  was  never  any  reason  for  the  anomaly  we  have 
presented  in  resorting  to  indirect  means  for  obtaining 
the  public  resources,  as  if  the  popular  virtue  and  intelli- 
gence, on  which  our  institutions  are  professedly  founded, 
existed  but  in  name,  and  the  necessary  expenses  of  gov- 
emment  could  only  be  obteined  from  the  people  by  some 
method  which  prevented  them  from  seeing  what  they  paid. 
But  putting  these  ultra  views,  as  some  may  consider 
them,  entirely  out  of  sight,  there  cannot  be  two  opinions, 
one  would  think,  as  to  the  entire  propriety  of  the  request 
now  made  to  the  city  legislature  by  the  petition  to  which 
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wc  have  alliidcd.  There  are  many  persona  who  faara 
greater  conlidencc  in  the  coal  deolera  than  in  the  puUis 
weighers,  ami  wc  know  of  no  just  reason  why  tbey  ibauU 
be  prohibited  by  law  froni  indulging  their  preference. 


IFrom  the  Evtniag  PaM,  Sepfmitr  19, 1S3S.] 

EXTREMES  UNITE. 

From  tht  WaiMngtmt  Oloht,  o/yMltrdoy. 
"  TiiR  Evening  Post  has,  on  various  occasions^  shown 
a  disposition  lo  fly  off  from  the  democratic  party,  by 
running  into  extremes.  Upon  the  Tariff  it  knew  no 
medium.  It  was  free  trade,  without  a  reference  to  the 
policy  of  other  nations.  In  regard  to  Banks  no  account 
to  be  tuken  of  Ihc  actual  condition  of  things  in  the 
country,  but  a  universal  and  immediate  annihilation  was 
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object  of  its  attack.  Finally,  the  Post,  as  if  eager  to  break 
with  the  party  to  which  it  has  assumed  to  be  devoted,  has 
assailed  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Navy,  and  the  Postmaster  General.  All  this  might 
possibly  be  set  down  to  individual  caprice — a  sort  of  in- 
nocent ostentation',  by  way  of  displaying  the  independence 
of  the  editor.  But  he  has  at  last  (and  we  are  glad  of  it) 
taken  a  stand  which  must  forever  separate  him  from  the 
democratic  party.  His  journal  now  openly  and  syste- 
matically  encourages  the  Abolitionists.  In  this,  he 
attacks  the  compromise  which  was  the  foundation  of  the 
Union,  and  commits  outrage  upon  the  roost  devotedly 
cherished  feelings  of  the  whole  democracy  of  the  Union. 
The  abolition  conspiracy  is  worse  than  nullification. 
The  latter  only  contemplates  a  dissolution  of  the  Union. 
The  scheme  of  the  Abolitionists  involves  the  destruction 
of  the  Confccieracy,  and  brings  with  it  also,  as  a  foretaste, 
the  horrors  of  a  servile  and  civil  war.  As  this  ii  the 
tendency  of  the  Post's  present  course,  it  must  be  content, 
hereafter,  to  be  numbered  among  those  journals  with 
which  its  extravagance  has  associated  it.  The  abolition 
faction  is  the  natural  ally  of  the  Nullification  and  Hart, 
ford  Convention  factions ;  and  while  the  Post,  as  a  jour, 
nai,  acts  with  the  former,  the  Democracy  will  class  it  with 
the  Telegraphs,  the  Telescopes,  the  royal  Americazis, 
the  Stone  and  Dwight  Advertisers  of  the  day." 

We  lose  no  time  in  placing  the  foregoing  article  con- 
spicuously before  our  readers,  and  shall  willingly  part 
from  such  as  fall  off  from  us  in  consequence  of  the  ex- 
communication pronounced  by  the  Washington  Globe. 
But  they  who  shall  stand  by  us  through  the  evil  report,  as 
they  have  stood  by  us  through  the  good  report  of  that 
paper,  and  as  they  stood  by  us  long  before  that  paper  had 
existence,  shall  have  ample  occasion  to  acknowledge  that 
our  democracy  is  of  too  steadfast  a  kind  to  be  driven  off 
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even  by  the  rcvilings  of  thoM  win  profti*  the  Mune  pO> 
lilical  creed  with  ourselves  and  act  as  accradited  orgau 
of  our  |)arty.  The  principleB  which  f^om  ua  in  relatiaii 
to  all  {lolitical  questions  are  auch  an  insure  our  pennanent 
continuance  with  the  real  democracy  of  the  land;  and 
as  tlie  reputation  of  this  joarnol  was  in  no  degree  the  ie> 
suit  of  any  asaislance  which  it  ever  derived  fiwn  the 
Wanliington  (ijulie,  90  we  may  be  permitted  to  hope  that 
iU  nurcitnsc  will  not  be  occasioned  by  the  coautenance  of 
thnt  print  Ixing  withdrawn. 

There  arc  certain  leading  principles  in  politics  which 
constitute  the  cynosure  by  which  the  course  of  this  jour- 
nal is  ^uidoi.  The  uoiveraal  political  equality  of  man- 
kind, the  intcllijicnce  and  integrity  of  the  great  nuas  of 
the  pcoiilc,  and  tlic  obsolute  right  of  a  majority  to  goven^ 
are  tlie  fiindnuiental  articles  of  our  belief.  These  actuate 
us  in  every  iiKivcmnnt  now,  and  we  trust  will  continue  to 
actuate  us  to  tlic  last  moment  of  our  lives.  The  politi- 
cal llieiiric^  wiiich  rest  on  these  principles  oa  theii  fa 
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be  materiallj  diminished  by  the  proscriptioA  or  denuncia- 
tion of  a  party  journal  which,  in  no  quality  that  ought  to 
distinguish  the  public  press,  rises  much  above  the  level 
of  ordinary  party  papers,  and  which  derives  all  its  su- 
periority from  the  mere  accident  of  its  semiofficial  cha- 
racter. 

We  have  alluded  to  the  two-fold  motive  which  has  led  • 
the  Globe  to  pronounce  our  exclusion  from  its  list  of  demo- 
cratic newspapers.  What  it  says  about  our  tendency 
to  run  into  extremes  is  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  colour- 
able pretext  for  the  course  which  undivulged  motives  of 
secret  policy  have  prompted  it  to  pursue.  Our  views  on 
the  subject  of  the  tariff  never  before  elicited  a  syllable  of 
disapprobation  from  that  journal.  Throughout  the  great 
struggle,  which'  involved  such  extensive  interests,  excited 
such  angry  feelings,  and  threatened,  at  one  time,  to  sun- 
der the  Union,  the  Globe,  indeed,  pursued  a  cautious 
silent  policy,  or,  when  it  ventured  to  express  itself  at  aU» 
did  so  in  equivocal  terms,  liable  to  a  double  construction, 
and  played  to  perfection  the  part  of  a  political  Janus, 
turning  one  face  to  the  South  and  the  other  to  the  North. 

The  course  of  this  paper  on  the  subject  of  banks  is 
wholly  and  we  believe  wilfully  misrepresented  by  the 
Washington  Globe,  and,  at  any  rate,  this  is  the  first  time 
that  a  word  of  disapprobation  on  that  subject  has  been 
expressed.  It  is  utterly  untrue,  and  every  reader  of  this 
journal  knows  it  is  so,  that  we  have  desired  a  reformation 
of  the  bank  system  **  regardless  of  the  actual  condition  of 
things,"  and  have  insisted  upon  '*  universal  and  immedi- 
ate  annihilation"  of  the  system.  The  course  which  we 
have  pursued  in  regard  to  banks  is  the  same  which  the 
Globe  itself,  though  with  much  less  earnestness,  has  pur- 
sued ;  it  is  the  same  course  that  has  been  over  and  over 
again  recommended  by  Andrew  Jackson,  Thomas  H.  { 
Benton,  Churchill  C.  Cambreleng,  and  many  others  of 
Vol.  il 7 
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the  most  prnmincnt  and  soundest  democrats  in  the  land. 
It  is  Ilic  only  coiirso  consiatent  with  democratic  princi- 
ples, and  wt!  defy  the  (ilobe  to  point  out  one  sentiroent  in 
our  anli-inunopoly  warfare  tn  the  slightest  degree  at  va- 
riance wilh  llic  doclrines  of  democracy  as  taught  by 
JfBtTson  and  ilhistraied  by  Jackson. 

As  to  Ihc.  contctiiptilile  slang  about  Agiarianiam  and 
Utopian  isii),  to  which  tlio  Globe  descends  f»r  the  lack  of 
valid  objections  n^'ainst  this  journal,  we  deem  it  wholly 
unworthy  nf  roply.  The  assertion  that  we  have  warred 
against  '■  the  settled  principles  of  democracy,''  is  an  un- 
mitigated fiibehood,  fur  which  not  a  little  or  shadow  of 
proof  can  he  adduced.  It  is  false,  also,  that  the  Rich- 
mond Enijuircr  luis  been  attacked  by  us,  or  that  we  have 
assailed  the  Secrutary  of  the  Treasury  any  Airther  tbao 
b}'  mentioning  the  discontinuance  of  Treasury  advertise- 
ments in  tlii.i  jiaprr,  with  the  presumed  cause.  The 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  wo  have  indeed  assailed,  for  grossly 
impartial  ami  improper  conduct  in  the  case  of  Captain 
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their  own  eourae  in  that  respect.  As  Sblt  as  it  springs 
from  a  disposition  to  appease  the  south,  and  thus  promote 
the  interests  of  Mr.  Van  Buren  in  that  quarter  of  the 
confederacy,  we  certainly  do  not  disapprove  the  end, 
however  much  we  may  naturally  shrink  from  the  honours 
of  martyrdom  for  that  purpose.  It  has  been  a  source  of 
much  regret  to  us  that  the  discussion  which  has  arisen 
between  the  north  and  south  would  necessarily  tend  to 
aliflnate  in  softie  degree,  the  minds  of  southern  men  from  a 
northern  candidate  for  the  office  of  President ;  and  we  have 
not  doubted  that,  to  produce  this  very  result,  the  discussion 
was  promoted,  and  the  angriest  and  most  imflammatory 
mode  of  disputation  resorted  to,  by  some  of  those  en- 
gaged  in  it.  Yet  because  dishonest  politicians  were 
endeavouring  to  wrest  a  great  question  to  their  own  sin* 
ister  purposes,  we  did  not  feel  ourselves  at  liberty  to  shrink 
from  an  earnest  support  of  what  we  consider  the  cause  of 
truth  ;  much  less  did  we  feel  it  incumbent  on  us  to  yield 
to  the  arrogant  demand  of  the  south,  that  we  would  not 
only  abstain  from  all  discussion  of  the  question  of  slavery, 
but  even  prohibit  its  discussion  ^  by  the  strong  arm  of 
the  law."  Our  duty  as  democrats  and  as  freemen 
seemed  to  us  to  require  that  we  should  earnestly  oppose  this 
arrogant  demand,  the  more  especially  as  we  saw  but  too 
plain  denotements,  in  this  quarter  of  the  Union,  of  a  dis- 
position to  truckle  to  the  South,  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
moting objects  wholly  inferior  in  importance  to  the  great 
principle  of  free  discussion. 

In  a  sincere  desire  that  Martin  Van  Buren  may  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States,  we  are  not  eur- 
passed  by  the  Washington  Globe  or  any  other  journal  in 
this  or  any  other  part  of  the  Union.  Not  for  our  own 
behoof,  in  any  way  or  shape,  do  we  desire  this,  nor  be- 
cause of  any  disposition  favourable  to  our  private  inter- 
ests or  feelings  that  it  would  make  in  either  the  public 
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offices  or  emoluments.      We  deiire  th«  auccaM  of  BCr. 

Van  Bureo  simply  because  of  his  intriiuic  fibMU  for  tbe 
higli  office  of  President,  and  for  the  aake  of  the  demo- 
cratic principles  involved  in  the  contoBt.  Whatever  m 
can  do  to  promote  his  election,  not  incooMateat  with  the 
eternal  obligations  of  truth  and  justice,  shall  be  freely  and 
strenuously  done  ;  and  let  the  Washingtw  Gjobe,  and 
audi  of  file  democracy  as  follow  its  bidding,  class  tbe 
Evening  Post  with  what  journals  they  please,  and  de^it*. 
fully  um:  UK  to  .iiiy  extent  that  their  malignity  prompt*^ 
we  shall  be  found,  nevertheless,  always  in  the  thicVeatof 
the  frar,  doing  battle  with  all  our  soul  and  strength  and 
understanding,  under  the  democratic  banner  first  uofiirled 
by  our  fathers  on  the  fourth  of  July  1776,  the  glorious 
motto  of  which  is  The  EavAi.  Rights  or  Makxikd! 


THE  COMMITTEE  AND  THE  EVEOTNG  POST. 
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**Whereas^  The  course  of  the  Evening  Post,  in  continn- 
ing  to  discuss  the  Abolition  question,  in  our  opinion,  meets 
the  decided  disapprobation  of  the  Democracy  of  the  City 
and  County  of  New- York,  and  of  an  overwhelming  ma- 
jority of  the  people  of  the  North,  and  is  decidedly  contrary 
to  the  expressed  opinion  and  views  of  this  Committee ; 
and  whereas,  the  manner  as  well  as  the  matter  of  its  pub« 
lications  upon  that  question,  are  in  our  opinion  danger- 
ous to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  good  people  of  the 
South,  our  brethren  in  the  family  of  this  great  Republic  :— 
Therefore, 

"  Resolvedj  That  the  proceedings  of  the  Democratic 
Republican  General  Committee  be  no  longer  published 
in  the  Evening  Post,  and  that  this  Resolution  be  signed 
by  the  Chairman  and  Secretary,  and  published  in  the 
Times,  Truth  Teller,  Jcifersonian,  and  the  Grerman  pa. 
per,  the  New- York  Gazette. 

"  DAVID  BRYSON,  Chairman.** 

**  Edward  Sanford,  Secretary/' 

Circumstances  prevent  us  to-day  from  occupying  any 
considerable  space  with  comments  on  the  foregoing  ex- 
traordinary proceedings.  It  is  not  necessary  that  we 
should  do  so.  The  preamble  and  resolution  carry  on 
their  face,  stumped  in  characters  which  he  who  runs  may 
ready  and  he  who  roads  must  despise,  full  evidence  of  tho 
most  cringing  and  dishonest  spirit  which  has  dictated 
this  proceeding.  This  paper  is  proscribed — for  what  I 
For  having  deserted  democratic  principles  7  No.  For 
any  act  of  infidelity  to  the  great  cause  of  the  people  7 
No.  For  having  slackened  in  its  zeal  or  industry  to 
promote  the  diffusion  of  the  doctrines  taught  and  illus- 
trated by  Jefferson  and  Jackson  7  No.  It  is  proscribed 
for  being  free^  and  for  persevering  in  its  undoubted  right 
of  free  disausion.     It  is  proscribed  for  considering  the 

7* 
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poor  r.< -7C  i  T-ir.  asi  a  bradKr ;  for  depkiimg  the  bud 
hit:  ■■:..■::.  ':..-  '.i  cvirW  ibree  milliom  of  Dative  Ameri. 
caa*  ;r<  ri!!.:  j.  t^  :!■;*»,  iwpetew  aerriuide  ;  for  deploring 
tills  r -■ -'7  ^-  '  •  - '''»[  ot'  the  uBoappr  and  degraded 
wT^WMi  •-,-.-: -.;j*l»%s.  but  mote  on  account  of  those  who 
r.-:.:  :itsi  :n ':•  ::ij:  f^x  ceplorinz  it  on  account  of  the 
p-r;.,.:.i!  ;;.;:,-::;;%  voichsknerr  exercueaon  the  mor- 
al* '.:'  ::-r  ;he  mantAM  vices  viueh  it  &aten^ 
aiK  ::r  :\—^W':Bf  eSect  which  it  has  on  enteipriae 
ati  tni  .^::t  .n  t.^rr  walk  of  liie.  This  ia  the  reason 
»:-;.- ^^  %r--  ;:>:-::<d. 

1> j:  .-  r. ::  '^jeslion  of  ahtdition  a  party  question  T 
N~.  h  ::  ^..■■:  ■t-c  orer  which  the  General  Committee 
i.-ji-':  !■:_'. ^:.'.:.:-  •'.rnizance  !  No.  li  is  a  queation  too 
«:::::  r^  ::.:':.- i  in  the  narrow  $pan  of  partr  :  it  u  one 
w;  ;:;.  c- y  n  ,.  r..  ::.c  Committee  represent  never  thought 
if-  .,  :..:;:.r.j  :  :;:■  -r  riClion,  As  well  might  that  com- 
Uii'.'.Li.  c--.^:..-:   i;.e  rcii^ious  creed  of  the  democratic 
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or  control  from  any  quartefy  or  on  any  subject,  what  to 
speak,  and  when  to  speak,  and  when  to  hold  its  peace» 
the  next  best  thing  to  be  achieved  is  to  excommunicate  it 
from  the  pale  of  the  democratic  party,  and  thus  show  the 
slaveholders  that  no  advocate  for  uniTSisal  emancqiation 
— no  journal  which  has  a  real  veneration  for  the  glorious 
declaration  that  aU  men  are  bom  with  certain  unaliena- 
ble rights,  among  which  are  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness, — is  counted,  at  the  north,  as  belonging  to  fha 
democratic  party ! 

The  day  will  come,  nor  is  it  far  off,  when  those  whe 
compose  the  majority  of  the  present  General  Committee 
will  blush  for  their  proceeding  of  last  night.  Let  Mr. 
Van  Buren  be  elected  through  the  base,  paltry,  truckling 
policy  which  his  friends  are  exhibiting ;  and  before  his 
administration  terminates  he  will  have  reason  to  lament 
that  his  northern  supporters  had  not  more  strictly  guided 
themselves  by  the  only  true  rule  of  action,  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  ordinary  affairs  of  life,  that  honesty  i$  the  bett 
policy.  Should  Mr.  Van  Buren  succeed  by  keeping  down 
the  slavery  discussion  for  a  while,  it  will  only  break  forth 
with  renewed  violence  after  he  is  elected,  and  make  his 
whole  term  of  office  one  scene  of  rude  commotion  and 
perplexity.  The  question  must  sooner  or  later  be  met, 
and  met  boldly.  No  northern  president  can  ever  guide 
the  affairs  of  this  great  nation  in  peace  while  slavery 
exists.  The  discussion  at  the  south  has  been  got  up  at 
the  present  time,  in  some  mea^ure^  no  doubt,  by  nuUifiers 
and  heated  opponents  of  Mr.  Van  Buren,  for  the  purpose 
of  defeating  his  election.  But  the  question,  whenever 
raised,  and  for  whatever  object,  should  always  be  promptly 
and  boldly  met  by  the  presses  and  the  people  of  the  north. 

Such,  at  all  events,  being  our  opinion,  we  shall  con- 
tinue  to  discuss  the  momentous  topic,  notwithstanding 
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the  proecriplion  of  the  General  Committee,  anil  wilb  rrai 
neither  inflameiJ  nor  abated  by  that  extraordioary  pro- 
ceeding. 


FREE  FEKRIES  AND  AN  AGRARIAN  LAW. 

[From  Ihc  Evening  Pat,  OtI.  10,  1835.] 

The  American,  sorae  few  Hays  since,  in  an  editorill 
article,  cxprcaaed  itself  in  (ovour  of  tlie  eEtablishmoat  of 
free  femes  at  the  public  f^cpense.  A  correspondent  of 
thai  paper,  a  day  of  two  oflerwards,  proposed  tho  e*l4- 
blishracnt,  at  the  public  expense,  of  frne  carriages  to  csiT^ 
people  about  the  city.  Bolh  propositions  were  serioua^ 
not  ironical.  We  have  not  the  papers  at  hand  in  whtcb 
they  were  conlsined,  but  beliere  we  <lo  not  mistake  the 
purport  of  the  two  articles.  Now  it  seems  to  us  Ibat,  the 
epithet  ^rarum,   which  the   American  has  sometimes 
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rights  and  make  a  new  and  arbitrary  division  of  property. 
This  charge  so  far  as  relates  to  this  journalf  and  so  far* 
as  we  sincerely  believe,  as  it  relatea  to  any  considerable 
number  of  individuals^  of  any  name  or  sect,  in  our  coun- 
try, has  no  foundation  in  truth.  Of  our  own  political 
doctrines  wo  can  truly  say  that  they  are  in  every  feature 
the  very  opposite  of  agrarianism.  They  rest,  indeed, 
on  the  basis  of  inviolable  respect  for  private  right.  We 
would  not  have  even  tlie  legislature  take  private  property, 
except  for  the  public  good,  directly,  not  incidentally ;  and 
then  only  in  the  clearest  coses,  and  by  rendering  the 
most  equitable  compensation.  We  would  never  have  it 
delegate  that  power  to  any  private  corporation,  on  the 
ground  that  the  public  good  would  be  incidentally  promo- 
ted by  the  doings  of  such  a  body. 

But  the  American,  in  becoming  the  advocate  of  free 
ferries,  leans  to  agrarianism,  in  the  popular  and  justly 
odious  sense  of  the  word.  It  takes  the  property  of  A. 
and  gives  it  to  B.  It  proposes  to  bestow  a  valuable  gra- 
tuity on  such  persons  as  have  occasion  to  use  the  ferry, 
and  pay  for  this  gratuity,  for  the  most  part,  with  money 
filched  from  the  pockets  of  those  who  never  step  foot  in  a 
ferry-boat.  Is  this  not  clearly  unjust  ?  Is  it  not  to  aooie 
extent,  an  agrarian  scheme  7 

The  American  may  answer  us  that  it  is  but  on  extension 
of  the  same  power,  the  rightfulness  of  which  nobody  ever 
calls  in'^question,  which  is  exercised  by  all  municipal  cor- 
porations in  constructing  streets  at  the  public  expense^ 
for  tho  gratuitous  accommodation  of  all  who  choose  to 
use  them.  Even  this  power  in  its  nature  is  agrarian, 
and  is  submitted  to  by  universal  assent,  not  because  it  is 
right  in  principle,  but  because  its  conveniences  overba- 
lance the  theoretic  objections.  But  there  is  a  point 
where  the  objections  equal  the  conveniences,  and  to  in- 
sist on  any  scheme  which  lies  beyond  that  point,  is  to 
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run  the  risk  of  being  called,  with  justice,  agrarian.  EfOJ 
Ixxly  has  more  or  leas  occaaioD  to  life  the  streets  ;  aoil 
therefore  every  body  ought  to  coDtnbiile  towards  the  ex- 
pense of  making  apd  preserving  them.  This  expense  is 
token  oat  of  the  );enem!  fund  derived  from  taxes.  The 
burden  of  taxes  fa) la,  directly  or  indirectly,  on  e^ery  body, 
and  if  not  in  the  prcciM  proportion  of  relative  adrantage 
from  the  use  of  the  streets,  still  the  dltTeTance  is  too  slight 
to  awaken  complaint.  Bui  the  case  la  widely  dtServnt 
with  regard  to  ferries.  Thousands  ofcitizjons  never  ate 
thera  at  all ;  yet  according  to  the  agrarian  scheme  o( 
the  American,  they  would  be  required  to  pay  as  much 
for  supporting  them  as  those  who  cross  Ihe  river  a  dcaim 
times  every  day.  They  would  find  their  advantage,  Ihi: 
American  might  argue,  in  Ihc  greater  cheapness  of  mar- 
ket commodities,  the  increased  niiniber  of  customers  to 
the  city  traders,  and  the  general  improvement  of  the  cily. 
Bul  this  advanliige  would  not  be  diffused  equally,  nui! 
whatever  is  done  by  legislation  should  tood  to  Ihe  equal 
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y  shopkeepiDg.  Leave  the  subject  open  to  unrestricted 
competition.  Leave  men  to  run  boats  where  they  please, 
when  Ihey  please,  and  how  they  please,  with  no  other  re- 
straint upon  them  than  such  municipal  regulations  as  may 
be  requisite  for  the  preservation  of  public  order— some 
simple  rules,  such  as  <^  turn  to  the  right,  as  the  law  directs." 
When  this  course  is  pursued,  we  shall  have  ferry  boats 
where  they  are  ijranted,  and  as  many  as  are  wanted,  and 
no  more.  People  will  not  run  more  boats  than  yield  a' 
fair  profit  on  investment,  and  where  competition  is  free 
there  will  certainly  be  as  many.  The  ferries,  then,  be. 
tween  New-York  and  Long  Island,  and  between  New- 
York  and  New-Jersey,  will  be  as  well  conducted,  and  as 
well  supplied  with  boats,  as  are  the  ferries  now  between 
New -York  and  Albany. 

This  IB  our  scheme  :  how  does  the  American  like  it  T 
The  difference  between  us  is  that  we  are  for  leaving 
ferries  to  the  regulation  of  the  laws  of  trade ;  the  Ameri- 
can is  for  controlling  them  by  Agrarian  law.*^ 


FANCY  CITIES. 

[From  th€  Evening  Pift,  Stpt.  14, 1836.] 
A  TRAVBLLER,  oncc,  in  Indiana,  on  setting  out  eaiiy 
one  morning  from  the  place  where  he  had  paned  tti^ 
night,  consulted  his  map  of  the  country,  and  finding  that 
a  very  considerable  town  called  Venice,  or  Verona,  or 
Vienna,  or  by  the  name  of  some  other  European  city,  be- 
ginning with  a  V,  occupied  a  point  on  his  road  but  some 

*  It  may  be  proper  to  state  again  here  what  has  been  already 
noticed  in  the  Preface,  that  Mr.  Leggett  was  attacked  by  a  verj 
severe  and  protracted  illness  in  October  1835.  Ho  did  not  return 
to  the  paper  till  the  fall  of  the  next  year. 
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twelve  or  fifteen  miles  off,  concluded  to  journey  aa  &r 
as  that  place  before  breakfast.  Another  equally  extea. 
sive  town,  liearing  aa  sounding  a  name,  was  laid  down 
at  n  convenient  distance  for  bis  afternoon  stage  ;  and 
tbere  lie  proposed  lialling  for  the  night.  He  continued 
to  travel  at  u  good  round  pace  until  tbe  sun  had  attained 
n  ijrreiLt  lici|,'lit  in  heaven,  and  un61  he  computed  that  he 
had  accoiiiplislicd  more  than  twice  or  thrice  the  diatnnca 
whicli  he  proposed  to  himself  in  the  outset.  His  Bto> 
mach  had  long  Hince  warned  him  that  it  was  time  to  halt, 
and  his  hursc  gave  ludications  which  plainly  showed  that 
he  was  of  tbe  same  opinion.  Still  he  saw  no  town  b^ 
font  him,  even  of  the  humblest  kind,  much  less  such  a 
magnificent  one  as  bis  map  bad  prepared  him  to  look  for. 
At  length,  meeting  a  solitary  wood.cbopper  emerging 
from  the  forest,  he  accoeted  him,  and  inquired  how  far  it 
was  to  Vienna.  «  Vienna !"  exclaimed  the  man,  "  why 
you  passed  it  five  and  twenty  miles  back:  did  you  not 
notice  a  slick  of  hewn  timber  and  a  blazed  tree  besido 
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It  IB  pretty  much  in  the  same  way  that  things  are  left, 
at  the  present  time,  in  this  portiopn  of  the  country.  If 
any  one  should  make  a  map  of  the  lands  lying  within  the 
compass  of  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  from  this  city,  and 
embrace  in  it  all  the  improyements,  projected  as  well  as 
actually  existing,  the  spectator,  who  does  not  know  the 
true  condition  of  the  country,  would  be  astonished  at  the 
appearance  of  dense  population  which  it  would  present. 
Cities,  towns  and  villages  would  be  represented  as  lying 
scattered  around  him  at  every  step.  The  intermediate 
slips  of  unoccupied  ground  would  seem  hardly  large 
enough  even  to  furnish  pasture  for  the  stray  cattle  of  the 
surrounding  towns,  much  less  to  supply  their  inhabitants 
with  all  the  necessary  products  of  agricultural  consump- 
tion. We  hear  no  more,  now-a^ys,  of  a  farm  being 
sold,  as  a  farm,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city.  The  land  is 
all  divided  into  lots  of  a  hundred  feet  by  twenty.five  ;  and 
it  would  seem  as  if,  in  the  visions  of  speculators,  a  dense 
city  must  soon  extend  from  the  Atlantic  ocean  to  the 
lakes,  and  from  the  Hudson  river  to  the  borders  of  Con- 
necticut. 

One  of  the  most  curious  circumstances  connected  with 
the  universal  rage  for  speculation  is  the  exceeding  gulli- 
bility of  the  people.  No  scheme  seems  to  be  too  vast  to 
stagger  their  credulity.  The  roost  impracticable  plans 
are  received  as  easy  of  accomplishment,  and  the  most  stu- 
pendous projects  are  entered  upon  with  undoubting  con- 
fidence, as  if  they  were  '<  trifles  light  as  air."  The 
thought  obtrudes  itself,  apparently,  into  no  man's  mind, 
that  there  is  a  stopping  place  where  all  this  rapid  motion 
must  cease— that  the  machine,  urged  to  too  great  velocity, 
will  at  lost  fall  to  pieces.  No  one  seems  to  anticipate 
that  there  must  come  a  time  when  the  towering  fabric 
which  speculation  is  building  up,  grown  too  huge  for  its 
foundation,  will  topple  on  the  heads  of  its  projectors,  and 
Vol.  II.— 8 
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bury  them  in  its  ruins.     Every  one  acts  &■  if  there  wen 

no  fear  that  tlic  cxploeion  would  take  place  while  be  is 
in  dnn^iir.  Each  one  stretches  out  his  hand  to  grasp  hii 
share  of  the  gaiiihlcr's  spoils,  without  any  idea  that,  like 
fairy  money,  it  mav  turn  to  worthless  rubbish  in  bis 
hands.  A  general  infatuation  baa  siezed  the  minds  of 
the  -community,  and  each  one  grows  wilder  in  his  lunacy 
from  likening  lo  the  ravings  of  those  around  him. 

Ill  the  meanwhile  the  speculators  would  indeed  seem 
to  have  discovered  the  Midas  art.  Tbeir  touch  tum 
every  thing  to  gold.  They  are  all  getting  rich.  One 
buys  the  rcfusil  of  a  farm  for  a  vast  deal  more  than  it  is 
intrinsically  worth.  He  sells  it  to  another  f<w  a  large 
advance,  before  the  term  of  payment  has  arrived.  The 
second  sells  it  to  a  third,  the  third  to  a  fourth  ;  and  in 
this  way  it  probably  passes  through  a  dozen  hands,  be- 
fore the  first  iniilalment  of  the  original  price  is  paid. 
Each  succcsfiivc  purchaser  fancies  himself  rich,  and  the 
ODC   into   wJiosc  possession  the  property  fidia  last  has 
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creases  with  each  succeeding  day ;  and  every  new  loan 
of  bank  credit  but  gives  rise  to  new  projects  of  specula- 
tion, each  wilder  and  more  chimerical  than  the  last. 

The  effect  of  this  pervading  spirit  of  speculation  (or 
spirit  of  gambling,  as  it  might  with  more  propriety  be 
called,  for  it  is  gambling,  and  gambling  of  the  most  despe- 
rate kind)  on  the  morals  of  the  community  is  dreadful. 
Its  direct  and  manifest  tendency  is  to  blunt  men's  moral 
perceptrons,  and  accustom  them  by  degrees  to  arts  and 
devices  of  traffic  which  an  honest,  unsophisticated  mind 
would  shrink  from  with  horror  as  frauds  of  the  most  fla- 
gitious dye.  It  creates  a  distaste  for  the  ordinary  pur- 
suits of  industry ;  it  disinclines  the  mind  from  gradual 
accumulation  in  some  regular  vocation,  and  kindles  an  in- 
tense desire,  like  that  expressed  in  the  prayer  o£  Ortogal 
of  Basra,  *<  Let  me  grow  suddenly  rich  !"  To  this  ganu 
bling  spirit  of  the  age  we  may  directly  trace  the  most  of 
those  prodigious  frauds  the  discovery  of  which  has  re- 
cently startled  the  public  mind.  **  Startled  the  public 
mind,"  did  we  say  ?  The  phrase  is  wrong.  The  puUic 
were  not  startled.  They  heard  the  stories  with  the  most 
stoical  indifference ;  and  if  any  exclamations  were  ut- 
tered, they  conveyed  rather  a  sentiment  of  commisera- 
tion for  the  criminab,  than  one  of  detestation  for  their 
stupendous  crimes. 

But  the  day  of  the  madness  of  speculation  is  drawing 
to  a  close.  The  time  must  come,  nor  can  it  be  remote, 
when  some  financial  or  commercial  revulsion  will  throw 
back  the  stream  of  paper  circulation  to  its  source,  and 
many  a  goodly  vessel,  which  had  ventured  too  boldly  on 
the  current,  will  be  left  by  the  reflux  stranded  on  its 
shores.  Circumstances  may  yet  defer  the  evil  day  for 
awhile,  but  it  cannot  be  far  off.  A  failure  of  the  cotton 
crop,  a  slight  reduction  of  prices  in  Europe,  or  any  one 
of  the  thousand  contingencies  to  which  trade  is  perpetu- 
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ally  li;il>}p,  wi'l  s>vn  n  i-hock  to  the  widely  expanded  tnir. 
n^nry  ot'tlio  cmintry,  which  will  be  fell  with  ruinouB  force 
tliriiiii'li  (.'vrrv  vein  and  artery  of  businesa.  Wo  unto 
tlifiii  in  thni  ilay  wlio  do  not  now  take  timely  caution. 
Tlirir  ciiies  nnd  towns  and  Tillages,  which  they  ore  now 
Eo  ll?rtil<?  in  iil.-inning,  ss  if  they  thought  men  might  be 
iiiuliiplird  ns  rnpidiy  as  paper  money,  will  remaiD  un- 
tenanted nn'I  (!r  sola  to  memorials  of  their  madness,  and 
iltc  vriicc  of  ;>orroiv  nnd  mourning,  instead  of  the  din  of 
prrionl  unreal  prosperity,  will  be  heard  through  the  land. 


COPY  RIG  IIT  LAW  NO  MONOPOLY. 

[  Fr'.m  fht  Ertning  Pott  of  Stpt.  37,  1B36-] 

nir  (ifiiif  iicivspapors,  we  perceive,  are  treating  the 
fri  (,f  a  copy-risht  law,  as  if  such  lawB  were  grants 
ion'i;io]i<--*,  iini!  rc-sted  on  precisely  the  same  princi- 
onactrrieniH  conferring  e.xcluKirc  trading  privi- 
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nature,  we  are  all  heirs  in  common  of  the  earth,  aa  well 
aa  of  the  air  and  ocean.  The  origin  of  individual  righta 
of  territory  may  all  he  traced,  either  to  the  lawless  rapa- 
city of  might,  or  the  arbitrary  enactmentA  of  incompe- 
tent  legislative  authorities.  The  letters  patent  of  an  ig- 
norant monarch  hare  granted  away  a  whole  continent 
to  the  discoverers,  though  that  continent  was  already 
in  the  occupation  of  numerous  trihes  of  human  beings. 
Such  grants  may  with  some  propriety  be  called  monopo- 
lies, r 

But  an  author's  right  of  property  in  his  productions 
rests  on  a  juster  basis.  In  all  ages  and  all  nations  of  the 
world,  the  right  of  an  individual  to  the  creations  of  his 
own  labour  or  skill  have  always  been  considered  sacred. 
Even  the  Indians,  who  hold  their  hunting  grounds  in 
common,  and  admit  of  no  arbitrary  divisions  or  appropri- 
ations of  territory  among  the  members  of  their  tribes,  re- 
spect each  other's  exclusive  claim  to  the  creations  of 
their  own  efforts,  to  that  species  of  property  which  owes 
its  value  to  individual  labour  and  skill.  Thus  the  red 
hunter,  who  ranges  free  over  the  face  of  the  earth,  who 
would  spurn  the  idea  of  being  shut  in  by  fences,  and  mock 
the  claims  of  personal  possession ;  yet  respects  the  rights 
of  his  fellows  in  their  bows  and  arrows,  which  they  shape 
from  the  reeds  and  saplings ;  in  their  wigwams,  which 
they  construct  of  the  trees  of  the  forest ;  and  in  the  wam- 
pum and  moccasins,  which  are  woven  by  their  own  in- 
genuity. On  the  same  basis  rests  an  author's  right  of 
property  in  the  book  which  he  draws  from  the  resources 
of  his  mind,  and  prepares  with  labour  both  of  the  hand 
and  the  head.  On  the  same  basis,  also,  rests  the  right 
of  the  inventor  to  the  productions  of  his  ingenuity. 
These  are  natural  rights^  not  rights  created  by  law  ;  not 
rights  growing  out  of  kingly  grants,  or  the  preponderance 

of  might  over  justice. 
8* 


no 
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But  society,  to  promote  the  benefit  of  th«  mui,  d^ 
privoB  the  individiml  of  this  inherast  natural  and  per- 
pctunl  riglit  after  a  limited  period  of  time;~u)d  the  aa- 
ly  CO n si d I' radon  which  it  renders  in  retnm  for  the  nnir- 
pation,  if  In  guard  him  in  the  exctusire  poanewion  uid 
iKlvnnla^cs  ol  his  property  for  the  short  apsce  he  is  per- 
mitted to  retain  it.  In  doing  this,  howerer,  it  does  no 
more  for  the  i.mhor,  than  it  i>  its  duty  to  do  for  the  pos- 
sessor of  every  species  of  properly,  the  grand  ohject  for 
wliieh  all  government  is  framed,  being  to  protect  men  in 
the  peacful  enjoyment  of  life,  limb  and  prt^rty.  To 
the  aiitlior  and  inventor,  then,  the  law  grants  no  exctn- 
sivo  privilege  but  curtails  them  of  a  natural  right — limits 
thcni  to  n  few  years  in  the  possession  of  property  whol- 
ly creitlc'l  by  theniactvcs,  to  which,  without  such  limita- 
tion, their  clnini  would  be  of  the  same  enduring  charac- 
ter, ns  the  inerlmnic's  is  to  the  results  of  his  skill,  orthe 
faridCT's  to  the  piodiicts  of  his  industry.  Such  being  the 
facts,  is  it  nol  manifeatly  absurd  to  call  the  copy-right 
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deserted  by  their  former  crews.  These  new  companies 
including  among  them  citizens  whose  heads  are  Uanched 
wi  h  jearsy  come  forward  wit  an  honourable  pledge,  that 
they  will  unite  cordially  with  the  Fire  Department,  ren- 
dering all  the  assistance  in  their  power  to  extinguish 
whateyer  fires  mny  occur,  and  discharging  the  duties 
which  may  be  assigned  to  them  with  alacrity  and  subor- 
dination. 

Among  those  who  have  distinguished  themselves  in 
this  manner,  and  earned  the  thanks  of  their  fellow-citi* 
zens,  we  notice  the  proceedings  of  a  meeting  in  the  fourth 
ward,  composed,  in  part,  of  old  firemen^  exempt  from  fur- 
ther duty  by  reason  of  their  having  performed  the  term  of 
service  required  by  law.  At  the  head  of  these  is  Mr. 
Daniel  Berrian,  who  officiated  as  Chairman  of  the  meet- 
ing. Mr.  Berrian  is  an  old  and  respectable  inhabitant 
of  the  fourth  ward,  a  man  in  affluent  circumstances,  and 
considerably  advanced  in  years.  Yet,  after  a  life  of  use- 
ful  toil,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  come  forward  in  his  old 
age,  to  resume  the  arduous  duties  of  a  fireman,  from 
which  he  long  since  exempted  himself  by  a  full  and  ac- 
tive discharge  of  all  the  required  services,  and  to  rebuke, 
by  his  example,  the  concerted  rebellion  of  those  who,  from 
dissatisfaction  with  the  Common  Council,  whether  well 
or  ill  founded,  did  not  hesitate  to  leave,  as  they  thought 
and  hoped,  the  city  defenceless  against  its  most  danger- 
ous scourge.  Such  conduct  as  Mr.  Berrian  and  his  as- 
sociates display,  richly  deserves  the  approbation  of  the 
community,  and  stands  in  noble  contrast  with  that  of  the 
recusant  firemen. 

We  see  it  stated  in  some  of  the  newspapers  that  a  por- 
tion  of  the  firemen  who  have  abandoned  their  places  as- 
sembled  at  the  fire  yesterday,  at  the  corner  of  Anthony 
and  Centre-streets,  and  not  content  with  having  (with- 
drawn their  own  aid  from  the  Fire  Department,  attempted 
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to  frualrale  the  exertions  of  others,  who  were  not  diifia 
ed  tosee  the  city  again  desdat«d  by  a  cocifia| 
Some  of  the  ringleaders  ill  tttta  moat  wiclicid  not  wviti  Mpt 
preliende<j,  and  are  now  in  dom  custody.  Wa  Iriut  (htt 
no  mislaken  view  s  of  policy  or  false  MympaUiy  may  lead 
to  their  enlargcnienl  till  they  have  beeu  made  the  subJMt 
of  exemplary  punishment.  L«l  nut  Uioxo  bws,  which 
thn  tribunals  are  ready  enough  to  enforci^  aguioet  a  com* 
bination  of  poor  journeymen  tailors,  who  liad  no  worae 
object  in  view  than  to  coerc«  their  employers  into  tbe 
payment  of  increased  wogoa,  now  lie  a  dead  letter,  when 
a  more  formidable  combinatian  is  commiliing  oulragoa 
which  lend  directly  lo  the  ovtirtlirow  of  all  security  Mh 
of  property  and  life. 

It  is  most  earnestly  to  be  hoped  that  the  opportunity 
presented  by  existing  circumstances,  in  relation  (o  Um 
means  possessed  by  the  city  for  the  extingiiiahing  of  fires, 
will  be  turned  lo  its  beat  ose  in  the  tutal  revision  and  re. 
formation  of  the  B\8tem  which  has  iieretofure  been  in  uaea 
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other  class  of  men  who  render  a  laborious  paUic  service 
be  composed  of  persons  doing  volunteer  duty,  as  the  fire* 
men.  And  as  well  might  they,  for  rendering  such  ser- 
vice, be  exempted,  like  the  firemen,  from  the  list  of 
jurors.  It  might  then  happen  that  the  Common  Coun^ 
oil,  by  some  appointment  or  removal,  or  some  other  act^ 
performed  with  a  single  view  to  the  public  good,  should 
give  offence,  simultaneously,  to  a  leading  or  popular 
watchman,  fireman,  and  police  officer.  In  what  condi- 
tion would  the  city  be  lefl,  if,  in  consequence  of  a  rebel- 
lious combination,  it  should  at  once  be  stript  of  all  its  de- 
fences  against  fire,  robbery,  tumult  and  secret  crime  7 

If  the  duty  of  the  Fire  Department  were  entrusted  to  a 
duly  organized  corps  of  men,  compensated  for  their  ser- 
vices with  a  sufficient  stipend,  and  subject  to  frequent 
drills  and  trainings,  and  all  the  proper  measures  of  dis- 
cipline, we  should  have,  in  the  place  of  a  riotous  and 
licentious  body,  one  that  would  act  with  both  celerity 
and  decorum,  and,  in  discharging  their  duties,  no  further 
interrupt  the  quiet  of  the  city  than  would  be  inevitable 
from  the  nature  of  the  service  they  perform.  The 
shrieks  and  shouts  and  hoarse  bellowings,  from  a  hundred 
clamorous  throats,  which  now  accompany  every  engine, 
and  scare  sleep  from  the  lids  of  the  startled  inhabitants  far 
around,  would  then  be  heard  no  more  ;  and  nothing  but  the 
rattling  of  the  wheels,  and  the  necessary  words  of  command 
from  duly  appointed  officers,  would  break  in  upon  the 
stillness  of  the  night. 

There  is  one  consideration  conected  with  this  subject 
to  which  we  briefly  alluded  a  few  days  ago,  and  which, 
we  think,  deserves  the  attention  of  the  public  authorities : 
the  improper  character  of  the  immunity  extended  to  the 
firemen  in  exempting  them  from  duty  as  jurors.  What- 
ever diminishes  the  list  of  respectable  persons  liable  to 
render  that  important  service  to  the  community,  impairs. 


in  Bome  degree  or  other,  the  validity  of  U»  great  bul- 
wark of  our  rights — the  trial  by  a  jury  of  twelve  peen^ 
taken  promiacuoiuiy  from  the  whole  body  of  citizens.  In 
a  new  organizalion  of  the  Fire  Department,  it  is  to  be 
hoped  no  eucli  privilege  wili  be  admitted. 


WOOD  INSPECTION. 

[FVcHn  the  EztTting  Piut,  Oetoher  6,  1836.] 
A  GENTLBHAN  of  Ihls  City,  itot  loiig  sioeB,  having  oeca* 
aion  to  cut  down  thu  trees  upon  a  piece  of  wcKKfiaitd 
which  he  owned  at  a  ebort  dislance  in  the  country,  con- 
cluded lo  send  them  to  his  town-house,  in  his  own  faim 
waggon,  and  deposit  them  in  his  cellar  for  his  winter  Riri. 
Hewaa  melon  the  way  by  one  of  that  army  ofmtimcipal 
officers,  cslled  wood -inspectors,  who  forbade  him  to  pro> 
ceed  until  the  loads  were  inspected,  ihe  number  of  cordi 
ascertained,  and  the  amount  of  the  inspection -fees  ptai. 
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We  have  no  objection  that  there  should  be  public  weigh- 
ers and  measurers  for  those  who  choose  to  employ  them, 
for  those  who  have  not  confidence  enough  in  the  persons 
with  whom  they  deal  to  trust  to  their  honesty,  or  who 
are  too  indolent  or  too  busy  to  attend  to  their  own  busi- 
ness. These  may  make  use  of  inspectors  in  welcomet 
and  pay  them  their  fees,  or  what  sum  they  think  proper, 
for  their  services.  But  we  do  contend  against  that  prin- 
ciple of  legislation,  which,  for  the  accommodation  of  these 
distrustful  or  indolent  people,  imposes  on  the  whole  pub- 
lic the  obligation  to  pay  an  equal  sum  for  services  they 
would  much  rather  dispense  with.  We  ourselves,  finr 
example,  stand  in  no  need  of  any  such  intermediary 
agency.  We  can  trust  the  dealer  from  whom  we  pur- 
chase our  coal  and  wood,  or  otherwise  we  can  stand  and 
see  that  due  weight  and  measurement  are  g^ven,  and  do 
not  thank  any  corporation  officer  to  meddle  with  our  af- 
fairs, and  demand  a  fee  for  his  interference. 

The  aggregate  amount  of  this  unjust  tax  in  this  city  is 
very  great,  and  the  burden  falls  very  heavily  on  some 
classes  of  the  community.  Why  should  it  not  be  at  once 
repealed  T  Can  any  one  give  any  good  reason  why  our 
wood  and  coal  inspection  laws  should  not  be  effaced  from 
the  statute  book  T  Is  there  a  single  class  of  persons,  save 
only  the  office-holders  themselves,  who  fatten  on  these 
spoils  of  a  rifled  community,  that  would  have  the  least 
reason  to  complain  of  such  an  abrogation  7  Would  not 
the  citizens  at  large,  rich  and  poor,  be  benefited  by  the 
rescinding  of  those  absurd  enactments  ?  There  can  be 
but  one  answer  to  these  questions.  Would  that  the  Com- 
mon Council  could  be  induced  to  act  according  to  the 
purport  of  that  reply. 


9fi  roLiTicii.   vraiTixuc  ov 
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CAUSES  OF  FINANCIAI.  D1STRBS8.      ■« 

[FVom  fie  EDining  Put!,  October  H,  ISM.] 
The  fiDoncial  storm  loo^  since  proilicteii  by  tbia  joar- 
DEtl  bas  at  last  commeDCod  in  good  oarntut.  and  begiu 
'  now  to  be  severely  felt.  For  a  coiutderaUe  t'uae  pul 
a  pressure  for  money  has  be«n  oxpericncod  ta  this  eoo- 
tropolis,  and  within  a  few  days  it  has  iucfeasod  to  a  de- 
gree which  has  made  it  Iho  eubject  of  gencnJ  cvovt-m- 
tion  and  complaint.  Men  now  perceive  Uial  their  pro- 
jects,  sustained  oo  the  airy  basis  of  too  widely  e:xteiui«i 
credit,  are  in  danger  of  sudduu  ruin.  A  ttetue  of  general 
insecurity  is  awakened,  and  alarm  and  consternation  arn 
taking  the  place  of  that  fooUhardy  spirit  of  speculation, 
which,  but  a  little  while  ago,  kept  hurrying  on  from  om 
mad  scheme  to  another,  as  if  it  possessed  the  fahWart  uf 
turning  all  it  touciied  into  gold.  A  oommercixl  revul- 
sion has  commenced,  and  we  fear  will  not  tcrmioate,  till 
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of  the  country,  for  the  purposes  of  private  gaiD,  perfectly 
regardless  of  the  wide-spread  ruin  they  may  occatiiion. 
In  the  same  spirit  they  cali  upon  the  merchants  to  close 
their  stores  and  counting-rooms,  and  go  out  into  the  streets 
as  political  missionaries,  devoting  themselves  exclusivelyy 
for  the  next  twenty  days,  to  the  business  of  electioneering, 
with  a  view  of  putting  down  a  corrupt  administration, 
which  is  forever  trying  high-handed  experiments  .with  the 
currency,  and  obstructing  the  sources  of  commercial 
prosperity.  The  day  has  been  when  the  mercantile  men 
of  this  community  suffered  themselves  to  be  inflamed  by 
such  appeals,  and  acted  in  pursuance  of  such  advice. 
But  we  trust  that  day  is  past,  never  to  return. 

Another  portion  of  the  opposition  papers,  with  more 
respect  for  the  intelligence  of  their  readers,  endeavour  to 
CoTiify  their  charges  against  the  administration  by  ex- 
plaining the  mode  in  which  they  conceive  it  to  be  the  au- 
thor of  the  present  difficulties.  By  some  of  these,  all  the 
embarrassments  of  the  money  market  are  traced  to  the 
order  of  the  Treasury  Department,  requiring  payment 
for  public  lands  to  be  made  in  specie.  This  may  do 
very  well  as  a  reason  to  be  urged  by  those  wise  journalists 
who  are  ever  ready  to  shape  their  political  economy  to 
the  exigencies  of  party  ;  but  will  hardly  satisfy  readers 
of  so  much  intelligence  as  to  demand  that  the  cause  shall 
be  adequate  to  the  effect.  Any  one  who  will  give  the 
slightest  attention  to  the  statistics  of  the  land  sales,  and 
who  will  reflect  what  a  vast  amount  of  purchase  an  in- 
considerable sum  in  specie  will  pay,  in  its  necessarily 
constant  and  rapid  circulation  from  the  land  office  to  the 
neighbouring  bank,  and  from  the  bank  back  to  the  land 
office,  must  be  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  regulation  in 
question  cannot  have  had  any  perceptible  effect  in  pro- 
ducing the  general  financial  pressure  now  experienced. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  opposition  writers  who,  like 
Vol.  IL— 9 


the  others  imputing  nil  the  difficulties  lo  lliv  ndminioM- 
tion,  yet  find  out  an  etilirely  different  and  much  mom 
adequate  cause.  These  imijute  it  entirely  to  the  TrM- 
Bury  ordcrst  iasucd  to  TBrioiis  banks  iu  different  parts  of 
the  Union  against  thn  piblic  Aimls  collected  on  deposile 
in  the  banks  of  this  city.  By  the  natural  course  of  trade, 
New.York  is  the  great  money  market  and  otorehouse  of 
bullion  for  (he  entire  confederacy.  At  this  port,  four* 
fifths  of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  country  are  collected, 
and  would  here  accumulate,  affording  a  substantial  baaii 
of  credit  and  reciprocal  accotnmodHtioD  lo  those  who 
pay  it,  were  it  not  for  that "  tinkering  with  the  currency" 
which  subverts  the  natural  order  of  things.  To  this  m- 
tent  we  sincerely  go  with  those  who  Arc  doclaiiDing 
against  the  government.  We  agree  with  th»m  that  ihs 
condition  of  affairs,  as  established  by  the  laws  of  tradei  b 
deranged  by  government  interfernnce,  and  that  the  Irfo- 
lury  orders,  which  have  the  effect  to  cauae  a  fiodden  i»- 
penion  of  the  public  fundfl  accumulated  in  this  city,  and 
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to  suspend  the  redemption  of  their  notes.  We  very  mach 
fear  that  there  is  no  exaggeration  in  all  this.  But  where 
lies  the  blame  7  We  are  not  content  *to  stop  at  Mr. 
Woodbury^  and  shower  undeserved  obloquy  upon  him. 
We  cannot  charge  it  to  General  Jackson ;  for  we  have 
no  warrant  for  believing  he  would  assume  such  a  fearful 
responsibility.  We  go  further  than  this :  we  go  to  the 
laws  of  the  last  Congress :  we  go  to  those  enactments 
which  make  it  obligatory  on  the  Treasury  Department 
to  act  as  it  is  acting ;  which  leave  it  no  discretion ; 
which  compel  it  to  derange  the  currency,  to  break  up  the 
foundations  of  commercial  credit  in  this  great  city,  and 
create  all  the  wide*spread  distress  which,  in  the  end,  must 
result  from  the  proceeding.  One  step  farther  will  show 
us  the  origin  of  those  laws ;  and  there  we  behold  the  very 
men  who  are  now  the  loudest  and  angriest  declaimen 
against  these  consequences:  the  very  party  which  is 
endeavouring  to  convert  them  into  a  fatal  weapon  against 
their  opponents.  To  the  act  regulating  the  deposites  of 
public  money,  and  more  particularly,  to  the  supplementary 
act,  passed  on  the  last  legislature  day  of  the  session^  we 
impute  aU  the  mischief. 

Both  these  acts  were  conceived,  and  matured,  and 
carried  into  effect  by  the  opposition,  aided  by  such  ad- 
ministration members  as  they  could  deceive  with  the  illu- 
sory promises  of  advantage  which  the  measures  held  out 
to  the  spirit  of  sectional  rapacity.  They  considered  their 
carrying  them  a  great  party  triumph.  They  had  public 
rejoicings  on  the  occasion,  with  discharges  of  artillery, 
bonfires,  and  all  the  etceteras  of  such  electioneering  pa- 
geants. They  now  beliold  the  result,  or  rather  the  com- 
mencemerU  of  the  end.  The  fruit  is  of  the  tree  of  their 
planting ;  if  it  is  bitter,  they  have  themselves  to  thank. 
Bad  as  it  is,  we  fear  that  worse — much  worse  is  yet  to 
^ome. 
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We  assert  tlial  Ihe  Spurelary  of  (tie  Treasury  cunoiX 
posibly  act  otlierwiao  than  he  ia  now  acltng.  Ho  ijoubt- 
less  see.«,  and  Unows,  and  laments,  the  ix)tuMK(ueiio(ci  uf 
the  orders  issued  frocii  his  depdrtment ;  hut  fae  bu  B* 
power  to  withhold  them.  The  President  ti(  the  United 
States  has  no  power  to  forbid  their  being  iamied.  It  is 
done  in  plain  ptirsuanco  of  the  positive  proviaiona  of  Ibe 
Deposite  Law  and  its  siipplrrottnlBry  rider — laws  dcviMd 
by  the  nriatocracy,  carried  by  the  jiristocmcy,  rejoicwi  at 
by  the  aristocracy.  Fain  would  the  President  bavo  lo- 
terposed  his  Veto,  but  they  were  mndo  to  assume  nieb  a 
shape  as  obviated  the  conrtitiilional  objectioD,  and,  in  the 
delusion  of  the  niomenl,  toomany  of  the  democratic  patly 
had  joined  their  oppoiticnts  to  irnder  such  a  step  cif  any 
avail.  The  bills  were  signed — signed  with  a  stiong  pre- 
eentimenl,  or  rather  a  clear  foresif^t  of  the  erita  tbey 
would  occasion  ;  and  (he  event  slfords  another  foreiUe 
illiiBtration  of  the  sagacity  of  that  great  man  whom  the 
people,  in  happy  hour,  selected  to  guide  the  nffiitrt  of 
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dera  it  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Trcamiry  to  make 
'<  transfers  from  banks  in  one  State  or  Territory  to  hanks 
in  another  State  or  Territory,  v^ieneter  such  troMfers 
may  he  required^  in  order  to  prevent  large  and  inconve^ 
nient  accumulations  in  particular  (daces,  or  in  order  to 
produce  a  due  eqwdity  and  just  pre/portion^  according  to 
the  provisions  of  said  acV' — ^namely,  the  Deposite  Act. 
The  **  due  proportion  and  just  equality"  required  by  the 
provisions  of  that  act,  is  a  division,  on  the  first  of  January 
next,  of  the  surplus  revenue  among  the  states  in  proportion 
to  their  respective  representation  in  the  Senate  and 
House  of  Representatives  of  the  United  States ;  and,  in 
the  meanwhile,  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  is  directed 
to  make  transfers  from  state  to  state,  according  to  that 
scale  of  distribution,  and  not  to  suffer  to  remain  in  any 
one  deposite  bank  an  amount  exceeding  three-fourths  of 
its  capital.  Thus  this  wise  law  obliges  him  to  stand  in 
a  posture  of  perpetual  vigilance,  and  keep  carting  the 
public  money  about  from  bank  to  bank,  the  moment  the 
course  of  business  places  in  any  institution  a  single  dollar 
beyond  the  limitation  of  the  law.  The  evil,  thon,  springs 
from  the  law  and  those  who  made  the  law,  and  not  from 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

As  for  the  fact  that  specie  is  demanded  of  the  banks 
in  Ncw-York  in  payment  of  the  Treasury  orders,  the 
opposition  have  again  only  their  own  party  to  thank. 
It  is  a  notorious  fact  that  a  majority  of  the  several  di. 
rectors  of  nine-tenths  of  the  banks  id  the  United  States 
ore  members  of  the  opposition.  TheTVeasury  orders  are 
issued  in  the  usual  form,  and  it  is  led  entirely  discre- 
tionary with  the  banks  in  whose  favour  they  are  issued  to 
make  such  arrangements  with  the  banks  on  which  the 
orders  are  drawn  as  shall  be  most  for  the  convenience 
and  interest  of  all  parties  concerned.  This  is  a  matter 
with  which  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  has,  of  right, 
9* 


cttii  iiiicnure  lo  prevent  me  res 
provisions  of  a  law  which  clearli 
which  he  is  to  act.     That  he  ha 
discharge  his  imperative  duties 
as  possible  the   hardship  of  th< 
the  mercantile  community,  no  n 
•onable  doubt.     He  has  express^ 
ted  in  the  Journal  of  Commerce 
to  arrange  the  distribution  of  thi 
manner,  consistent  with  the  lai 
serve  the  interests  of  trade,  and 
money  market.      That  paper  sa; 
be  issued  at  present,  and  some  a 
mitted   to  distant  places,   will 
devolves  on  the  dcposite  banks  I 
Secretary  the  manner  by  whic 
objects  of  the  law  can  be  most  c* 
ed."     But  the  immediate  cause 
raasments  is  in  the  law  itself,  ai 
Treasury,  execute  its  provisions 
cannot  prevent  OMmercial  distn 
the  condition  iiMKvhich  the  con 
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cuniary  distress  lies  much  deeper  than  any  which  the 
opposition  papers  assign.  It  is  neither  the  Treasury 
order  in  relation  to  the  public  lands,  nor  the  Treasury 
orders  on  deposite  banks.  These  last  have,  at  the  very 
worst,  but  precipitated  an  evil,  which,  had  no  such  orders 
been  issued,  or  no  transfers  in  any  way  made,  could  by 
no  possibility  have  been  long  averted.  It  would  have 
come  next  winter,  and  with  a  pressure  greatly  augmented 
by  the  delay.  It  would  have  fallen,  like  an  avalanche, 
at  the  very  season  when  revulsion  is  more  fatal,  because  . 
then  the  largest  amounts  of  payments  are  to  be  made. 
The  distribution  law  takes  effect  in  January,  and  had  not 
the  necessity  of  complying  with  the  conditions  of  the 
supplementary  bill  given  the  present  harsh,  but  salutary 
check  to  speculation,  the  amount  of  credit,  now  so  prodi- 
giously inflated,  would  have  been  still  further  extended, 
and  the  shock  of  a  sudden  explosion  would  have  been  far 
more  fearful  and  disastrous. 

Without  the  distribution  bill,  even,  a  dreadful  commer- 
cial revulsion  could  not  long  have  been  avoided.  We 
were  rushing  on  madly  at  a  rate  which  could  not  long  be 
continued.  The  first  obstacle  must  have  thrown  us  from 
our  course,  and  dashed  us  to  pieces.  Look  at  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  country.  When  did  it  ever  before  pre- 
sent such  a  spectacle  of  prodigiously  distended  credit  7 
When  did  such  a  fever  of  speculation  madden  the  brains 
of  whole  communities  ?  When  did  all  sorts  of  commo- 
dities bear  such  enormous  prices  7  And  when,  at  the 
same  time,  was  there  ever  such  vast  consumption— such 
prodigality,  wastefulness,  and  unthinking  profusion  7  Is 
the  treasury  order  the  cause  of  this  7  Alas,  it  is  one  of 
its  remote  consequences.  What  filled  your  treasury  to 
such  overflowing,  that  some  cunning  politician  was 
prompted  by  a  consideration  of  the  exuberance  to  devise 
the  scheme  of  distribution  7   Speculation.     What  excited 
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that  spirit  of  speculation  ?     The  sudden  and  enormous 
increase  of  bank  capital,  and  the  corresponding  inflation 
of  bank  currency.     In  the  last  eighteen  months  alone 
nearly  one  hundred  millions  of  bank  capital  have  been 
added  to  the  previous  amount.      Examine  the  following 
bank  statistics,  derived   from   sources  believed   to  be 
accurate,  and  see  how  prodigiously  and  rapidly  our  sys- 
tem of  bank  credit  has  been  swollen  : 
Aggregate  capital  of  the  Banks  in  the  United  States. 
In  the  year  1811  the  total  amount  was  $52,600,000 
IS  15  82,200,000 

1816  89,800,000 

1820  102,100,000 

1830  110,200,000 

1835  196,250,000 

1836  (August)  291,250,000 
Increase  in  nine  years  preceding  1820  949,500,000 

Do.         ten  years  1830       8,100,000 

Do.        six  years  1636   181,050,000 

Who  can  look  at  this  statement,  and  not  feel  con- 
vinced that  the  cause  of  the  present  financial  distress  lies 
deeper  than  treasury  orders,  whether  in  relation  to  public 
lands  or  public  dcposites  ?  This  enormous  increase  of 
bank  capital  in  the  last  six  years  has  been  accompanied 
by  a  corresponding  expansion  of  bank  issues,  and  by  a 
commensurate  extension  of  private  credits.  The  busi- 
ness of  the  country  has  been  stimulated  into  most  un- 
wholesome and  fatal  activity.  Circumstances,  unlooked 
for,  have  occurred  to  aggravate  the  epidemic  frenzy. 
The  government  has  obtained  the  payment  of  long  de- 
layed indemnities  from  foreign  ])ower8  ;  and  new  formed 
coi*porations  have  contracted  large  loans  abroad.  These 
Bums,  added  to  the  product  of  our  staples,  have  been  ex- 
hausted by  the  excessive  importations.  Domestic  specu- 
lation—speculation in  the  products  of  home  consumption^ 
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in  land,  in  town  lots,  in  houses,  in  stock  enterprises^  in 
every  thing,  has  kept  pace,  step  for  step,  with  the  inordi- 
nate ■  increase  of  foreign  trade.  What  is  to  pay  all  this 
vast  accumulation  of  debt  ?  It  must  come  at  last  out  of 
labour.  It  must  come  from  the  products  of  industry. 
We  have  been  borrowing  largely  of  the  future,  atid  have 
at  last  arrived  at  the  point  where  we  must  pause,  and 
wait  for  the  farmer,  the  mechanic,  and  patient  hewer  of 
wood  and  drawer  of  water  to  relieve  us  from  our  diffi- 
culties. ' 

Reader,  take  home  to  your  bosom  this  truth,  and  pon- 
der well  upon  it,  it  is  the  bank  system  of  this  country, 
our  wretched,  unequal,  undemocratic  system  of  special 
privileges,  which  occasions  the  difficulty  we  now  begin 
to  feel.  It  is  not  pretended  that  under  the  free  trade  sys- 
tem of  credit,  or  under  any  system,  commercial  revulsions 
would  not  sometimes,  and  to  some  extent,  take  place.  * 
They  are  incident  to  the  nature  of  man.  Prosperity  be- 
gets confidence ;  confidence  leads  to  rashness ;  the  ex- 
ample of  one  is  imitated  by  another ;  and  the  delusion 
spreads  until  it  is  suddenly  dissipated  by  some  of  those 
rude  collisions,  which  are  the  unavoidable  penalties  of  a 
violation  of  the  laws  of  trade.  But  such  fearfui  and  fa- 
tal revulsions  as  mark  the  eras  of  the  commercial  history 
of  this  country,  would  not,  could  not,  take  place  under  a 
free  trade  system  of  banking. 

It  is  when  ignorant  legislators  pretiend  to  define  by  law 
the  limits  of  credit  and  shaking  at  one  time  with  unne- 
cessary trepidation  refuse  to  enlarge  them  to  the  wants 
of  trade,  while  at  another  they  extend  them  far  beyond 
all  reasonable  scope — it  is  when  such  "  tamperers  with 
the  currency"  attempt  to  control  what  is  in  its  nature  un- 
controllable, and  should  be  free  as  air,  that  revulsion, 
panic,  and  commercial  prostration  necessarily  ensue. 
While  we  have  restraining  laws  and  specially  chartered 
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banks,  we  shall  have  periodical  distress  t 
market,  more  or  less  severe,  as  the  period  ha«  bMS 
liaaleited  or  delayed  i>y  accidealal  causes.  Party  writen 
may  at  one  lime  lay  every  disorder  to  tbo  removml  of  tlw 
dcposilea,  and  at  another  to  a  treasury  order  ;  but  what- 
ever orders  the  Treasury  may  Usue,  the  alternate  infli- 
tiona  and  coRlrai^tiona  of  thu  paper  currency  incideDt  U 
such  a  pernicious  system  as  ours  will  cuutinue  to  produce 
their  inevitable  consequence,  unwliolcEKiow  activity  of 
biisine.ss,  followed  by  proattaliort,  audden  and  disastraw. 
We  have  exhausted  our  space  fur  the  prasent ;  but 
shall  have  more  to  say  on  tbis  subject  another  day.  There 
are  some  prophetic  paw«^es  in  the  speech  of  Mr.  Can- 
brelcng  on  the  distributioD  bill  last  winter,  to  wfatcb  we 
shnll  take  an  early  occasion  to  ask  the  atleution  uf  our 
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THE  POLITICAL  PLAINDEALER. 


PREFATORY  REMARKS. 

[Prom  the  PlaindeaUr,  December  3,  1836.] 

The  first  number  of  the  Plaindealbr  was  to  be  is- 
sued so  soon  after  the  announcement  of  an  intention  to 
publish  such  a  journal,  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary 
to  precede  it  with  a  very  elaborate  prospectus ;  the  more 
particularly  as  the  editor's  connexion  with  the  Eveniito 
Post  for  eight  years  previous,  during  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  which  time  that  paper  was  under  his  sole  direc- 
tion, had  made  the  public  very  generally  acquainted  with 
his  views  on  all  the  leading  questions  of  politics  and  po- 
litical economy,  and  with  his  mode  of  treating  those  sub- 
jects. Instead  of  the  swelling  promises  which  usually 
herald  a  publication  of  this  kind,  it  was  therefore  deemed 
better  to  let  the  work  speak  for  itself,  and  to  depend  for 
its  success,  from  the  first,  as  we  eventually  must,  on  the 
intrinsic  qualities  by  which  it  should  be  distinguished. 
The  same  reasons  which  obviated  the  necessity  of  a  par- 
ticular prospectus,  suggest  the  propriety  of  indulging  in 
but  a  brief  preliminary  address.  The  Plaindealer  is 
now  before  the  reader,  and  must  speak  for  itself.  There 
are  always  circumstances  to  be  encountered  at  the  outset 
of  an  undertaking  like  this  which  diminish  the  merits  of 
a  first  number,  and  which  therefore  authorize  us  to  express, 
with  some  confidence,  a  hope  that  future  numbers  may 
be  better.  We  think  we  can  at  least  safely  promise  that 
equal  claims  shall  be  maintained. 


public  interest  in  so  abstract  a  man 
offence  to  individuab  ;  since  few  n 
art  which  Sheridan  ascribes  to  his  G 
and  are  able  entirely  to  separate  tl 
from  what  relates  to  their  public  o 
characters.  It  is  doubtful,  too,  if  i 
ble  so  to  conduct  the  investigations, 
animadversions  of  the  press*  as,  in 
find  the  fault  and  let  the  actor  go," 
of  truth  would,  by  such  a  course,  bo 
journalist  who  should  so  manage  hi 
indeed  exercise  but  the  ^  cypher  ol 
censures  would  be  likely  to.  awake 
in  the  reader,  and  effect  but  little 
object.  People  do  not  peruse  the  < 
per  for  theoretic  essays,  and  elab< 
abstract  questions;  but  for  strict 
occasional  in  their  nature,  and  i 
persons  and  events.  There  is  no  i 
the  vulgar  appetite  for  abuse  and  sc 
iied,  or  why,  in  maintaining  the  ca 
of  good  breeding  should  be  violat 
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Will  be  one  of  the  aims  of  the  Plaindealer  to  prOfCy  by 
its  example,  that  there  is  at  least  nothing  utterly  contra- 
riousand  irreconcilable  in  these  traits. 

In  politics,  the  Plaindealer  will  be  thoroughly  dema> 
cratic.  It  will  be  democratic  not  merely  to  the  extent 
of  the  political  maxim,  that  the  majority  have  the  right  to 
govern  ;  but  to  the  extent  of  the  moral  maxim,  that  it  is 
the  duty  of  the  majority  so  to  govern  as  to  preserve  invi- 
olate  the  equal  rights  of  all.  In  this  large  sense,  demo- 
cracy includes  all  the  main  principles  of  political  econo- 
my :  that  noble  science  which  is  silently  and  surely 
revolutionizing  the  world  ;  which  is  changing  the  policy 
of  nations  from  one  of  strife  to  one  of  friendly  emula- 
tion ;  and  cultivating  the  arts  of  peace  on  the  soil  hith- 
erto desolated  by  the  ravages  of  war.  Democracy  and 
political  economy  both  assert  the  true  dignity  of  man. 
They  are  both  the  natural  champions  of  freedom,  and  the 
enemies  of  all  restraints  on  the  many  for  the  benefit  of 
the  few.  They  both  consider  the  people  the  only  proper 
source  of  government,  and  their  equal  protection  its  only 
proper  end  ;  and  l>oth  would  confine  the  interference  of 
legislation  to  the  fewest  possible  objects,  compatible  with 
the  preservation  of  social  order.  They  arc  twin-sisters, 
pursuing  parallel  paths,  for  the  accomplishment  of  cog. 
natc  objects.  Tiicy  are  sometimes  found  divided,  but 
always  in  a  languishing  condition ;  and  they  can  only 
truly  tlourish  whore  ilmy  exist  in  companionship,  and, 
hand  in  hand,  achieve  their  kindred  purposes. 

The  Plaindealer  claims  to  belong  to  the  great  demo- 
cratic party  of  this  country;  but  it  will  never  deserve 
to  lie  considered  n  [larty  paper  in  the  degrading  sense  in 
wiiich  that  phrase  is  commonly  undcrstoofl.  The  pre- 
vailing error  of  political  journals  is  to  act  ns  if  thoy 
deemed  it  more  important  to  preserve  the  orgnni/ition 
of  pMrtyt  than  to  promote  the  principles  on  which  it  is 
▼ou  IL— 10 


OKiL'i.       I:  w:..  on'-oni  on  its 
ibnuicy  wi:ii  iis  iunr.an)ontal  do 
nmii£  a^ii»t  ic  wht  never  it ' 
anv  e»eiiu^    res-pecc.     Of  th 
dicnity  of  party  combination.  n« 
kij:tier  and  nxMre  respectful  sei 
obIv  certain  means  of  carrying 
edecL.     Ween  men  agree  in  t 
neni,  ihev  must  also  a^ree  to  ac 
licai  atirania^e  can  result  from  tl 
Buy  paru**  ?ay#  Barke.  ^  I  iind  i 
that  any  cn^  :<'.:oves  in  his  own 
Id  be  of  an \  w«.  ii^hc.  who  re- fuses 
haTinc  ihcm  red'ice\i  to  practice.' 
From  w'r.at  has  K^^n  alreacv 
of  obvious  in fe recce  liiat  the  P 
and  ear  nest,  y   o;.^r<Kse  ?.1I  partial  : 
and  all  grants  of  exclusive  or  pecu 
in  a  particular  manner,  oppose,  y 
the  exii'ns:on  of  t.;c  pernicious  b 
this  cv-untrv  is  cv:r!<ed ;   and  wil] 
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protection.  It  is,  in  its  nature,  an  aristocratic  principle  { 
and  if  permitted  to  exist  among  us  much  longer,  and  to 
to  be  acted  upon  by  our  legislators,  will  leave  us  nothing 
of  equal  liberty  but  the  name.  Thanks  to  the  illustrioua 
man  who  was  called  in  a  happy  hour  to  preside  over  our 
country !  the  attention  of  the  people  has  been  thoroughly 
awakened  to  the  insidious  nature  and  fatal  influences  of 
chartered  privileges.  The  popular  voice,  already,  in  va- 
rious quarters,  denounces  them.  In  vain  do  those  who 
possess,  and  those  who  seek  to  obtain  grants  of  monopo« 
lies,  endeavour  to  stifle  the  rising  murmur.  It  swells 
louder  and  louder  ;.  it  grows  more  and  more  distinct ;  and 
is  spreading  far  and  wide.  The  days  of  the  charter- 
mongers  are  numbered.  The  era  of  equal  privileges  is 
at  hand. 

There  is  one  other  subject  on  which  it  is  proper  to  touch 
in  these  opening  remarks,  and  on  which  we  desire  that 
there  should  exist  the  most  perfect  understanding  with 
our  readers.  We  claim  the  right,  and  shall  exercise  it 
too,  on  all  proper  occasions,  of  absciute  freedom  of  <2t5- 
cussion.  We  hold  that  there  is  no  subject  whatever  in- 
terdicted from  investigation  and  comment ;  and  that  we 
are  under  no  obligation,  political  or  otherwise,  to  refrain 
from  a  full  and  candid  expression  of  opinion  as  to  the 
manifold  evils,  and  deep  disgrace,  inflicted  on  our  coun- 
try by  the  institution  of  slavery.  Nay  more,  it  will  be 
one  of  the  occasional  but  earnest  objects  of  this  paper  to 
show  by  statistical  calculations  and  temperate  arguments, 
enforced  by  every  variety  of  illustration  that  can  pro- 
perly be  employed,  the  impolicy  of  slavery,  as  well  as  its 
enormous  wickedness  :  to  show  its  pernicious  influence 
on  ail  the  dearest  interests  of  the  south ;  on  its  moral 
character,  its  social  relations,  and  its  agricultural,  com- 
mercial and  political  prosperity.  No  man  can  deny  the 
momentous  importance  of  this  subject,  nor  that  it  is  one 


breeze  of  popular  projiidicc.     We 
Andrew  Marvell,  to  scrape  a  blade 
to  faring  more  sumptuously  on  via 
render  of  principle.*     If  a  paper,  ^ 
not  the  expedient,  its  cardinal  obj 

*  The  aioTj  to  which  allusion  is  here  : 
repeated.    We  oopy  it  from  a  life  of  Ma 
ii  aa  follows :    The  borough  of  Hull,  ii 
choee  Andrkw  Marveu.,  a  young  gent 
tune,  and  maintained  him  in  London  foi 
Hie  undcrstandinpr,  integrity,  and  spirit, 
infiunous  administration.      Persuaded  tl 
properly  asking,  they  sent  his  old  school 
■DftEa  Danbt,  to  renew  acquaintance  wil 
parting,  the  Lord  Treasurer,  out  of  pure 
hand  an  order  upon  the  Treasury  for  1,0C 
chariot.      Marvell  looking  at  the  paper, 
"  My  Lord,  I  request  another  moment.'* 
the  garret,  and  Jack,  the  servant  boy,  wa 
what  had  I  for  dinner  yesterday  7'*      **  £ 
you  had  the  little  shoulder  of  mutton  that 
from  a  woman  in  the  market.*'    **  Very  r 
I  for  dinner  to  day  ?"     "  Don't  you  know 
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eonduetor  a  support,  there  are  honest  vocations  that  will ; 
and  better  the  humblest  of  them,  than  to  be  seated  at  the 
head  of  an  influential  press,  if  its  influence  is  not  exerted 
to  promote  the  cause  of  truth. 


THANKSGIVING  DAY. 

[From  the  Plaindeaier,  December  3, 1836.] 
Thuhsday,  the  flflteenth  of  the  present  month,  has 
been  designated  by  Grovemor  Marcy,  in  his  annual  pro- 
clamation, as  a  day  of  general  thanksgiving  throughout 
this  state.     This  is  done  in  conformity  with  a  long  esta- 
blished usage,  which  has  been  so  generally  and  so  scru- 
pulously observed,  that  we  doubt  whether  it  has  ever  been 
pretermitted,  for  a  single  year,  by  the  Chief  Magistrate 
of  any  state  in  the  Confederacy.     The  people,  too,  on 
these  occasions,  have  always  responded  with  such  cordi- 
ality and  unanimity  to  the  recommendation  of  the  Go- 
vernors, that  not  even  the  Sabbath,  a  day  which  the 
scriptures  command  to  bo  kept  holy,  is  more  religiously 
observed,  in  most  places,  than  the  day  set  apart  as  one  of 
thanksgiving  and  prayer  by  gubernatorial  appointment. 
There  is  something  exceedingly  impressive  in  the  specta- 
cle which  a  whole  people  presents,  in  thus  voluntarily 
withdrawing  themselves  on  some  particular  day,  from  all 
secular  employment,  and  uniting  in  a  tribute  of  praise 
for  the  blessings  they  enjoy.     Against  a  custom  so  vene- 
rable for  its  age,  and  so  reverently  observed,  it  may 
seem  presumptuous  to  suggest  an  objection  ;  yet  there  is 
one  which  we  confess  seems  to  us  of  weight,  and  we  trust 
we  shall  not  be  thought  governed  by  an  irreligious  spirit, 
if  we  take  the  liberty  to  urge  it. 

In  framing  our  political  institutions,  the  great  men  to 
whom  that  important  trust  was  confided,  taught,  by  the 
10* 
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example  of  other  countries,  the  evila  which  result  from 
iiiiR;^lii)!;  civil  iind  eccleaiaatical  afiain,  were  particuhrly 
ciLP^ful  Id  kt-cji  lliiim  entirely  distinct.  Thus  the  Coo- 
ijlilution  ot' till!  United  States  mentions  the  subject  of 
religion  ut  all,  only  to  declare  that  "no  religious  lest 
Eliitll  rver  lit'  rcfinired  as  a  qualification  to  any  office  or 
imblic  trust  in  ihe  United  States."  The  Constitution  of 
our  own  relate  s]iccilic9  that  ■•  the  free  exercise  and  eo- 
jciyitirnt  of  rrlifrioiis  professions  and  worship,  without 
discriniiriatioii  or  preference,  shall  forever  be  allowed  in 
tliis  slutc  lu  all  mankind;"  and  so  fearful  were  Ifae 
fniitx  rs  of  lliat  inf^trument  of  the  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hi'iiilci]  tVi>[ii  a  union  of  political  and  religious  con- 
cerns, that  lliuy  in^nrtod  a  clause  of  poeitive  interdictioa 
against  iiiittistiTs  of  tlic  gospel,  declaring  them  forever 
iiii'lii^ilili.'  to  any  civil  or  military  office  or  place  within 
tilt-  ^Uilc.  Ill  tills  hist  Step  we  think  the  jealous}-  of  rc> 
lifiioii.-,  int<rri'r(i;fi'  proceeded  too  far.  We  sec  no  good 
roasun   why  |'rc'ai;lLers  of  the  gos|>cl  should  be  partially 
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that  its  true  interests  have  been  greatly  promoted  by  di- 
vorcing it  from  all  connexion  with  political  afiairs.  In 
no  other  country  of  the  world  are  the  institutions  of  reli- 
gion 90  generally  respected,  and  in  no  other  is  so  large  a 
proportion  of  the  population  included  among  the  commu- 
nicants of  the  different  christian  churches.  The  number 
of  christian  churches  or  congregations  in  the  United 
States  is  estimated,  in  a  carefully  prepared  article  of  re- 
ligious statistics  in  the  American  Almanac  of  the  present 
year,  at  upwards  of  sixteen  thousand,  and  the  number  of 
communicants  at  nearly  two  millions,  or  one-tenth  of  the 
entire  population.  In  this  city  alone  the  number  of 
churches  is  one  hundred  and  fifty,  and  their  aggregate 
capacity  is  nearly  equal  to  the  accommodation  of  the 
whole  number  of  inhabitants.  It  is  impossible  to  conjec- 
ture, from  any  data  within  our  reach,  the  amount  of  the 
sum  annually  paid  by  the  American  people,  of  their  own 
free  will,  for  the  support  of  the  ministry,  and  the  vari- 
ous expenses  of  their  religious  institutions :  but  it  will 
readily  be  admitted  that  it  must  be  enormous.  These, 
then,  are  the  auspicious  results  of  perfect  free  trade  in  re- 
ligum—of  leaving  it  to  manage  its  own  concerns,  in  its 
own  way,  without  government  protecticMi,  regulation,  or 
interference,  of  any  kind  or  degree  whatever. 

The  only  instance  of  intermeddling,  on  the  part  of  the 
civil  authorities,  with  matters  which,  being  of  a  religious 
character,  properly  belong  to  the  religious  guides  of  the 
people,  is  the  proclamation  which  it  is  the  custom  for  the 
Governor  of  each  state  annually  to  issue,  appointing  a  day 
of  general  thanksgiving,  or  a  day  of  general  fasting  and 
prayer.  We  regret  that  even  this  single  exception  should 
exist  to  that  rule  of  entire  separation  of  the  affairs 
of  state  from  those  of  the  church,  the  observance  of 
which  in  all  other  r^pects  has  been  followed  by  the 
happiest  results.    It  is  to  thesource  of  the  proclamatioD, 
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It  may  very  well  happen,  ana,  luuc 
in  more  instances  than  one,  that  the  < 

'  cer  of  a  state  has  been  a  person,  wh 

,1  an  infidd  or  sceptic  in  religious  mat 

his  priTBte  sentiments  and  conduct,  b 
TCgazdfid  of  religion.  What  mockei 
to  call  apod  the  people  to  set  apart  i 
atiknowledgments  to  Almighty  God  i 

'  blessings  bestowed  upon  them !    But 

trary  is  the  case,  and  it  is  well  known 
m  strictly  religious  man,  he  departs  i 
duties  of  his  office,  in  proclaiming, ; 
<  !'  capacity,  and  under  the  seaiof  thi 

■{ipointBd  a  particular  day  as  a  da]f 
giving.     This  is  no  part  of  his  offi 
scribed  in  the  Ck>nstitution.      It  is 
ses  for  which  he  was  elected.     If  it 
and  a  Governor  should  take  upon  hi 
proclamation  for  the  first  time,  t 
.|s,'  acaroely  fail  to  arouse  the  most  sti 

the  people.     Religious  and  irrdif 
condemning  it :  the  latter  as  a  groc 
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in  a  matter  which  belonged  whoHy  to  the  clerical  func- 
tionaries,  and  passed  a  resolution  recommending  to  the 
various  ministers  of  the  gospel  the  subject  of  their  next 
Sunday  discourse.  The  Goremor's  proclamation  would 
itself  provoke  equal  opposition,  if  men's  eyes  had  not  been 
sealed  by  custom  to  its  inherent  impropriety. 

If  such  a  proceeding  would  be  wrong,  instituted  now 
for  the  first  time,  can  it  be  right,  because  it  has  existed 
for  a  long  period?  Does  age  change  the  nature  of  prin* 
ciples,  and  give  sanctity  to  error  ?  Are  truth  and  false- 
hood of  such  mutable  and  shifting  qualities,  that  though, 
in  their  originial  characters,  as  opposite  as  the  poles,  the 
lapse  of  a  little  time  may  reduce  them  to  a  perfect  simili- 
tude, and  render  them  entirely  convertible  ?  If  age  has 
in  it  such  power  as  to  render  venerable  what  is  hot  so  in 
its  intrinsic  nature,  then  is  paganism  more  venerable  than 
Christianity,  since  it  has  existed  fit>m  a  much  more  remote 
antiquity.  But  what  is  wrong  in  principle  must  continue 
to  be  wrong  to  the  end  of  time,  however  sanctioned  by 
custom.  It  is  in  this  light  we  consider  the  gubernatorial 
recommendation  of  a  day  of  thanksgiving ;  and  because 
it  is  wrong  in  principle,  and  not  because  of  any  particu- 
lar harm  which  the  custom  has  yet  been  the  means  of 
introducing,  we  should  be  pleased  to  see  it  abrogated. 
We  think  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that,  if  the  duty  of 
setting  apart  a  day  for  a  general  expression  of  thankfulne« 
for  the  blessings  enjoyed  by  the  community  were  submit- 
ted wholly  to  the  proper  representatives  of  the  different 
religious  sects  they  would  find  no  difficulty  in  uniting  on 
the  subject,  and  acting  in  concert  in  such  a  manner  as 
should  give  greater  solemnity  and  weight  to  their  pro- 
ceeding, than  can  ever  attach  to  the  proclamation  of  a 
political  governor,  stepping  out  of  the  sphere  of  his  con* 
stitutional  duties,  and  taking  upon  himself  to  direct  the 
leligiousexercises  of  the  people.  We  cannot  too  jealously 


receive  still  further  corroboration,  if  th< 
we  object  were  reformed. 


PILOTS. 


[From  the  Plaindealert  Deetmhe 
Thb  loss  of  the  Bristol,  some  accoai 
choly  and  fatal  shipwreck  will  be  fouD 
priate  head,  has  had  the  good  ciSect  < 
attention  very  strongly  to  the  defects 
of  laws  in  regard  to  piloting,  to  which 
alty  is,  beyond  all  question,  attributab 
very  general  and  deep  conviction  of  tl 
mediate  reform.  The  defects  of  the  p: 
before  been  adverted  to  in  several  of 
journals,  and  they  have  been  the  then 
lar  animadversion  in  the  legislature ; 
improve  them  have  hitherto  failed.  1 
has  now  received  an  illustration,  how 
the  subject  on  public  attention,  and  o< 
and  earnest  a  demand  for  a  thnroiijrh  i 
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instance  more  signally  than  in  the  laws  relating  to  pilots* 
If  the  legislators  had  been  aU  ingenious  men,  (which  we 
believe  has  seldom  happened  to  be  the  case,)  and  if  it 
had  been  their  express  object  to  frame  a  set  of  laws  on 
that  subject  which  should  most  completely  defeat  their 
ostensible  object,  they  could  hardly  have  devised  a  system 
more  suited  to  such  a  purpose  than  that  which  they  have 
instituted  nominally  for  the  protection  of  the  vast  and 
valuable  commerce  of  this  port.  The  remedy  for  a  sys- 
tem, the  natural  fruit  of  which  is  seen  in  the  dreadful 
shipwreck  which  has  recently  occurred  at  the  very  en- 
trance of  our  harbour,  is  perfectly  simple.  The  evil  re- 
sults from  monopoly,  and  free-trade  supplies  the  obvious 
and  infallible  remedy.  A  system  pf  unbounded  competi- 
tion ;  a  system  which  should  allow  any  person  to  be  pilot, 
who  submitted  to  a  competent  tribunal,  the  proper  evi- 
dences of  skill,  and  gave  proper  security  for  a  faithful 
exercise  of  his  functions,  would  bo  certain  to  supply  the 
harbour  of  New-York  with  a  numerous  class  of  as  hardy, 
intelligent,  and  enterprising  pilots,  as  are  to  bo  met  with 
in  any  port  in  the  world.  Instead  of  the  sleepy  and  in- 
temperate leeches,  who  now  fatten  on  our  commerce, 
without  rendering  it  any  real  assistance,  and  who  vigi- 
lantly discharge  no  part  of  their  calling  but  that  of  col- 
lecting their  unearned  fees,  we  should  have  a  set  of  men 
who,  in  storm  and  sunshine,  would  bo  constantly  upon 
the  ocean,  venturing  far  out,  and  furthest  under  the  most 
threatening  sky.  We  should  have  men  who  would  not 
suffer  a  noble  ship,  after  having  triumphantly  encounter- 
ed the  storms  of  the  Atlantic,  to  be  wrecked,  and  scores 
of  human  beings  to  perish  with  her,  for  want  of  a  pilot, 
in  the  very  mouth  of  our  harbour.  We  should  have  men; 
as  the  Evening  Post  forcibly  expresses  it,  **  almost  am- 
phibious, and  caring  as  little  for  the  storm  as  the 
guU." 
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BREAD  LAW. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  December  S,  1836.] 
We  were  hugely  disappointed  last  Monday  evening, 
that  the  Common  Council  did  not  complete  their  action 
on  the  subject  of  bread.     Some   weeks  ago,  Alderman 
Holly  introduced  a  resolution,  which  was  adopted,  in  fa- 
vour of  appointing  a  committee  to  consider  the  propriety 
of  re-establishing    the  old  law  relative  to  an  assize  of 
bread.     If  the  committee  which  was  appointed  under 
this  resolution  had  acted  with  half  as  much  celerity  as 
they  usually  do  when  eatables  or  drinkables  are  the  sub- 
ject of  their  deliberations,  we  should  probably  by  this 
time  have  had  bread  of  respectable  size,  instead  of  the 
diminutive  things — scarcely   a  mouthful  for  a  hungry 
Alderman — which  the  bakers  have  now  the  audacity  to 
serve  to  their  customers  as  shilling  and  sixpenny  loaves. 
There  are  some  people  so  ignorant  of  the  laws  of  poli- 
tical economy  as  to  pretend  that  the  size  of  bread  ought 
to  be  governed  by  the  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  flour, 
and  to  be  large  when  flour  is  cheap,  and  small  when  it  is 
dear.     It  is  strange  how  such  an  absurd  notion,  so  utter- 
ly opposed  to  the  principles  of  our  entire  system  of  legis- 
lation, could  ever  get  into   the  heads  of  sensible  men. 
What  can  the  poor  man,  who  buys  his  shilling   loaf  of 
bread  of  the  grocer,  be  supposed  to  know  concerning 
the  price  of  flour  ?     He  cannot   be  running  about  the 
town  to  ascertain   the  variations  of  the  flour  market. 
His  time  is  money,  and  he  cannot  aflbrd  to  spend  it  in 
so  prodigal  a   manner.      No :  it  is  necessary  tofn/fftct 
bim  from  the  frauds  of  dislionest  bakers  :  it  is  neo«pary 
to  establish  a  uniform  weight,  and  to  ensure  compuanoe 
with  it  by  appointing  a   Bread  Wcighmaster  General, 
with  an  ample  retinue  of  Deputies.     Is  not  this  the  priii- 
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ciple  which  pervades  our  legislation  ?  Have  wo  not  a 
Weigbmaster  General  of  merchandise  t  Have  we  not 
an  Inspector  of  Tobacco  ?  and  of  Flour  1  and  of  Beef? 
and  of  Pork  f  And  shall  bread,  the  staff  of  life,  be  neg- 
lected ?     "^Tell  it  not  in  Gath !," 

We  trust  Alderman  Holly  will  take  an  early  opportu- 
nity to  make  his  report,  and  we  hope  he  will  recommend 
a  good  stout  loaf  at  once,  and  urge  its  adoption  with  all 
that  eloquence  and  learning  for  which  we  understand  he 
is  distinguished.  The  measure  may  operate  rather  hard 
upon  the  bakers,  but  will  it  not  be  a  benefit  to  the  com- 
munity at  large  t  And  why  should  the  profits  of  a  few 
extortionate  bakers  stand  in  the  way  of  a  great  good  to 
thousand^  and  tens  of  thousands  of  people  ? '  If  the  bakers 
have  any  patriotism  they  will  themselves  not  object. 
But  the  hardship  will  be  one  of  only  temporary  duration. 
Flour  cannot  always  remain  at  fourteen  ddlars  a  barrel, 
and  wood  at  three  dollars  a  load.  A  reaction,  by  and^by, 
will  reduce  prices  as  much  below  a  medium  point  as  they 
now  are  above  it ;  and  then  will  come  the  harvest  of  the 
bakers.  They  will  then  find  the  truth  of  Lord  Byron's 
line,  (if  they  ever  read  Lord  Byron,)  that 

Time  at  last  makei  all  thiogi  even. 

The  wise  men  who  frame  our  laws  have  been  fully 
aware  of  this  truth.  Hence  tlie  usance  of  money  is  fixed 
at  seven  per  cent.,  not  that  it  is  always  worth  seven  per 
cent,  and  no  more,  as  there  were  some  long-faced  gentry 
in  Wall-street,  this  very  day,  who  could  have  testified  ; 
but  because  it  is  sometimes  as  much  above  that  rate,  as 
at  other  times  l)elQW  it,  and  so  the  legislature  strike  an 
average,  for  the  sake  of  uniformity,  and  to  protect  the 
community.  In  the  same  way  they  limit  the  number 
of  pilots  to  sixty,  though  there  are  times  when  more  might 
Vol.  II 11 
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find  employment.  But  take  one  time  with  another*  that 
number  is  mifficientt  and  it  is  therefore  fixed  at  that,  for 
the  take  of  uniformity,  and  to  protect  the  community — 
an  end  well  aocomplishedy  as  a  certain  recent  event  haa 
fully  proved ! 

In  the  same  wise  spirit  which  devised  the  usury  law, 
Alderman  Holly  now  proposes  to  pass  a  law,  fixing  a  uni. 
form  standard  of  bread  ;  and  we  hear  it  whispered  that  he 
next  intends  to,  establish  a  uniform  standard  for  coats 
and  pantaloonsi  and  to  impose  a  heavy  fine  on  every 
tailor  who  shall  dare  to  make  them  larger  or  smaller 
than  the  prescribed  dimensions.  Very  large  people  and 
very  small  people  may,  it  is  true,  experience  some  incoa- 
venienoe  from  being  obliged  to  wear  garments  of  the 
medium  standard ;  but  there  is  a  great  benefit  in  unifor- 
mity, and  the  community  ought  to  he  protected  by  law 
against  the  frauds  of  tailors,  who  are  somewhat  noted  for 
eabbaging.  We  advise  Alderman  Holly  to  persevere, 
nor  pause  in  his  wise  undertaking,  till  he  has  fixed  a 
sttmdard  for  every  thing  by  law.  Do  we  not  boast  of 
being  a  people  of  laws  ?  If  it  is  a  thing  to  boast  of,  let 
us  then  have  law  enough. 


THE  STREET  OF  THE  PALACES. 

[From  ike  Plaindealer,  December  10, 1836.] 
Thbkb  is,  in  the  city  of  Genoa,  a  very  elegant  street, 
commonly  called.  The  Street  of  the  Palaces.  It  is  broad 
and  regular,  and  is  flanked,  on  each  side,  with  rows  of 
spacious  and  superb  palaces,  whose  marble  fronts,  of  the 
most  costly  and  imposing  architecture,  give  an  air  of  ex* 
eeeding  grandeur  to  the  place.  Here  reside  the  princi- 
pal aristocracy  of  Genoa ;  the  faimilies  of  Balbi,  Doria, 
and  many  others  of  those  who  possess  patents  of  nobility 
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and  ezclusLve  privileges.  Tlie  lower  orders  of  the  peo- 
ple, when  they  pass  before  these  proud  edifices,  and  cast 
their  eyes  over  the  strikiitg  evidences  which  the  lordly 
exteriors  exhibit  of  the  vast  wealth  and  power  of  the 
titled  possessors,  may  naturally  he-supposed  to  think  of 
their  own  humble  dwellings  and  slender  possessions,  and 
to  curse  in  their  hearts  those  institutions  of  their  coun- 
try which  divide  society  into  such  extremes  of  cpndition, 
forcing  the  many  to  toil  and  sweat  for  the  pampered  and 
privileged  few.  Wretched  indeed  are  the  serfs  and  vas* 
sals  of  those  misgoverned  lands,  where  a  handful  of  men 
compose  the  privileged  orders,  monopolising  political 
power,  diverting  to  their  peculiar  advantage  the  sources 
of  pecuniary  emolument,  and  feasting,  in  luxurious  idle- 
ness, on  the  fruits  of  the  hard  earnings  of  the  poor. 

But  is  this  condition  of  things  confined  to  Grenoa,  or  to 
European  countries  7  Is  there  no  parallel  for  it  in  our 
own  7  Have  we  not,  in  this  very  city,  our  ^  Street  of  the 
PalaeeSy'^  adorned  with  structures  as  superb  as  those  of 
Genoa  in  exterior  magnificence,  and  containing  within 
them  vaster  treasures  of  wealth  7  Have  we  not,  too, 
OUT  privileged  orders  ?  our  scrip  nobility  7  aristocrats, 
clothed  with  special  immunities,  who  control,  indirectly, 
but  certainly,  the  political  power  of  the  state,  monopolise 
the  most  copious  sources  of  pecuniary  profit,  and  wring 
the  very  crust  from  the  hard  hand  of  toil  7  Have  we  not, 
in  short,  like  the  wretched  serfs  of  Europe,  our  lordly 
masters, 

•*  Who  make  us  slftvcs,  and  tell  us  'tis  their  charter  ?  " 

If  any  man  doubts  how  these  questions  should  be  an- 
swered,  let  him  walk  through  Wall-street.  He  will  there 
see  a  street  of  palaces,  whose  stately  marble  walls  rival 
those  of  Balhi  and  Doria.  If  he  inquires  to  whom  those 
costly  fiibrics  belong,  he  will  be  told  to  the  exclusively 
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prwOiBgtA  of  Ait  Iwid  of  equal  laws  /  If  he  asks  con- 
cerning  the  political  power  of  the  owners,  he  will  ascer- 
tain that  three-fourths  of  the  legislators  of  the  state  are 
of  their  own  order,  and  deeply  interested  in  preserving 
and  extending  the  privileges  they  enjoy.  If  he  investi. 
gates  the  sources  of  their  prodigious  wealth,  he  will  dis* 
cover  that  it  is  extorted,  under  various  delusive  names, 
and  by  a  deceptive  process,  from  the  pockets  of  the  un- 
privileged and  unprotected  poor.  These  are  the  masters 
in  this  land  of  freedom.  These  are  our  aristocracy,  our 
scrip  nobility,  our  privileged  order  of  charter-mongers 
and  money-changers  !  Serfs  of  free  America  !  bow 
your  necks  submissively  to  the  yoke,  for  these  exchequer 
barons  have  you  fully  in  their  power,  and  resistance  now 
would  but  make  the  burden  more  galling.  Do  they  not 
boast  that  they  will  be  represented  in  the  halls  of  legisla- 
tion,  and  that  the  people  cannot  help  themselves  ?  Do 
not  their  servile  newspaper  mouth*pieces  prate  of  the  im- 
policy of  giving  an  inch  to  the  people,  lest  they  should 
demand  an  cU  1  Do  they  not  threaten,  that  unless  the 
people  restrict  their  requests  within  the  narrowest  com- 
pass, they  will  absolutely  grant  them  nothing  ? — that  they 
will  not  relax  their  fetters  at  all,  lest  they  should  next 
strive  to  snap  them  entirely  asunder? 

These  arc  not  figures  of  speech.  Alas  !  we  feel  in  no 
mood  to  be  rhetorical.  Tropes  and  figures  are  the  Ian- 
guage  of  the  free,  and  we  arc  slaves  ! — slaves  to  most  ig- 
noble masters,  to  a  low.ininded,  ignorant,  and  rapacious 
order  of  money-changers.  We  speak,  therefore,  not  in 
figures,  but  in  the  simplest  and  soberest  phrase.  We 
speak  plain  truths  in  plain  words,  and  only  give  utter, 
once  to  sentiments  that  involuntarily  rose  in  oar  mind, 
as  we  glided  this  morning  througli  the  Street  of  the  Pa» 
laceSf  beneath  the  frowning  walls  of  its  marble  structures, 
fearing  that  our  very  thoughts  might  be  construed  into  a 
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breach  of  privilege.  But  thank  heairm !  the  day  has  not 
yet  come — though  perhaps  it  is  at  hand— «-vben  our  pa- 
per money  patricians  deny  thieir  serfs  and  Taanls  the  right 
to  think  and  speak.  We  may  still  give  utterance  to  our 
opinions,  and  still  walk  with  a  confident  step  through  the 
Street  of  the  Pataeesofthe  CJutrter'mongen, 


ASSOCIATED    EFFORT. 

[From  the  PlaindeaUr,  December  10,  1836.] 
Some  da3rs  ago,  we  observed  in  one  of  the'  newspapers, 
a  paragraph  stating  that  a  meeting  of  mechanics  and  k- 
bourers  was  about  to  be  held  in  this  city  for  the  purpose 
of  adopting  naeasures  of  concerted  or  combined  action 
against  the  practice,  which  we  have  reason  to  believe 
exists  to  a  very  great  extent,  of  paying  them  in  the  un- 
current  notes  of  distant  or  suspected  banks.  No  such 
meeting,  however,  as  far  as  we  can  learn,  has  yet  been 
held.  We  hope  it  soon  will  be  ;  for  the  object  is  a  good 
one,  and  there  is  no  other  way  of  resisting  the  rapacious 
and  extortionate  custom  of  employers  paying  their  jour- 
neymen and  laborers  in  depreciated  paper,  half  so  effectual 
as  combination. 

There  are  some  journalists  who  affect  to  entertain 
great  horror  of  combinations,  considering  them  as  utterly 
adverse  to  the  principles  of  free  trade ;  and  it  is  frequently 
recommended  to  make  them  penal' by  law.  Our  notions 
of  free  trade  were  acquired  in  a  different  school,  and  dis- 
pose us  to  leave  men  entirely  at  liberty  to  effect  a  proper 
object  either  by  concerted  or  individual  action.  The 
character  of  combinations,  in  our  view,  depends  entirely 
upon  the  intrinsic  character  of  the  end  which  is  aimed 
at.  In  the  subject  under  consideration,  the  end  proposed 
is  good  beyond  all  possibillity  of  question.     There  is  high 


will  say  that  separate  individual 
(hat  end  ?     There  is  no  one  who  ^ 
assertion. 

The  only  effectual  mode  of  doin 
attacking  it  with  the  great  itetninx 
poor— aMocui(e<2  ejfort.    There  is  bi 
which  mechanics  and  labourers  no 
pose  a  common  enemy,  who,  if  the 
to  the  fiokl  against  him,  would  cut 
bulwark  is  the  Principle  of  Cam 
adTise  them  to  take  refuge  behii 
cases,  because  in  their  collisions  wit 
in  those  between  nations,  the  ma; 
are  experienced,  more  or  less,  by 
therefore  to  be  incurred  only  in  e 
But  the  evil  of  being  habitually  paid 
stitute  for  money  ;  of  being  daily  < 
tion  of  the  just  fruits  of  honest  tc 
continually  clipped  from  the  hard-ei 
great  moment,  and  is  worthy  of  m 
propose. 
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PRIVILEGED  ORDERS  IN  DANGER. 

[Frtm  tk4  PlaindMler^  D^umUr  10, 1836.] 

A  DOCUMBRT 18  published  in  the  Washington  Globe  of 
last  Monday,  which  we  have  read  with  the  profoundest 
attention  and  the  liveliest  pleasure,  and  which  we  regret 
that  the  occupied  state  of  our  columnsTprevents  us  from 
taking  as  full  a  notice  of  as  the  importance  of  the  subject 
and  the  ability  with  which  it  is  treated  deserve.  .  This 
document  is  a  letter  from  Charles  J.  Ingersoll,  of  PhiUu 
delphia,  in  answer  to  one  addressed  to  him  by  a  number 
of  the  members  elect  of  the  Pennsylvania  legislaturey  ask- 
ing  him,  as  he  had  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion to  propose  amendments  to  the  Constitution  of  that 
state,  to  express,  for  publication,  the  views  he  entertains 
in  regard  to  the  general  powers  of  the  Convention,  parti* 
cularly  with  reference  to  the  United  States  Bank,  and 
the  question  of  vested  rights.  Mr.  Ingersdli  goes  very 
fully  into  an  exposition  of  the  subjects  indicated  by  these 
inquiries.  At  the  very  outset  of  his  reply,  he  explicitly 
declares,  as  his  own  deliberate  and  mature  eonvictiont 
that  hank-ehartert  may  he  repealed  hy  act  cfAtwemhiy^ 
without  a  Conveniionj  and  thai  such  act  wOl  nai  be  eoninu 
ryio  the  ConstUuiion  of  the  United  States^  Mr.  Inger- 
soll shows  that  such  also  was  the  opinion,  fifty  years  ago^ 
of  the  early  democrats  of  Pennsylvania,  not  declared 
merely,  but  practised,  in  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the 
Bank  of  North  America,  in  1785.  This  repeal  was  ef- 
fected on  the  broad  democratic  ground,  not  that  it  had 
violated  the  conditions  of  its  exclusive  privileges,  but  that 
such  an  institution  was  aristocratic  in  its  nature,  danger- 
ous to  liberty  both  in  its  intrinsic  character  and  as  a  pre- 
cedent of  evil,  and  utterly  inconsistent  with  the  funda- 
mental principle  avowed  in  the  Pennsylvania  Bill  of 
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Ki<r|ils.  Ilinl  government  was  to  bo  administered  for  (he 
c<|itnl  .-iilvantagc  of  men,  and  not  for  the  peculiar  cmolu- 
itHMil  ofany  m:in,  fnmily,  or  set  of  men.  Mr.  Ingcrsoll 
also  sliiiws  tliat  llie  doctrine  of  tho  revocability  of  charters 
lias  iiccn  1^1  re n nous] y  maintained  by  some  of  the  greatest 
Brilisli  ^liiti^smon ;  among  them  by  Fox  and  Burke,  on 
thi^  hill  for  revoking  (he  charter  of  the  East  India  Com- 
pany ;  ani]  he  gives  a  long  and  pertinent  extivct  from 
the  mcniornblc^  speech  of  the  latter  on  that  subject.  Mr. 
IngcrsijU  eonlcndy  that  a  bank  charter  ia  not  a  contract 
within  the  meaning  of  the  claune  of  the  Conatitution  of 
the  Unitcii  States,  prohibiting  any  atnte  from  passing  a 
law  imptiiring  the  obhgatioa  of  conlisela,  and  he  shows 
that  the  iiulhorised  exponents  of  the  other  aide  of  the 
({LKvstion,  so  fur  ds  the  repeal  of  the  charter  of  the  PenD- 
sylvania  Tnilnd  Stales  Bank  is  in  debate,  have  tbenu 
stives  i,\[ircsj^ly  admitted  that  llieir  engagement  with  the 
sinff  lackaun  essential  principle  to  constitute  it  a  coo- 
tract.     The  Icttcrof  Mr.  Ingersoll  closes  with  an  admir. 
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under  certain  stipulated  prices.  We  do  not  know  whe- 
ther this  is  so  or  not ;  but  let  us  take  it  for  granted  that 
it  is,  and  the  question  then  arises^  What  are  we  to  do  to 
remedy  the  evil  ?  The  Albany  Argus  would  suggest  that 
^it  might  be  well  to  inquire  whether  combinations  to 
raise  the  price  of  coal,  pork*  flour,  and  other  necessaries 
of  life,  are  not  ofiences  against  society,''  which  require 
to  be  made  punishable  by  law.  The  Journal  of  Com. 
linerce  (a  free-trade  paper !)  would  respond  affirmatively 
to  the  question,  and  say,  **  if  dealers  in  the  above  articles 
have  combined  to  raise  prices,  let  the  law  walk  into 
them!" 

For  our  own  part,  we  would  neither  make  a  new  law 
to  punish  the  combiners,  nor  take  advantage  of  Chief 
Justice  Savage's  and  Judge  Edwards's  decisions,  to  inflict 
upon  them  the  penalty  of  any  existing  statute,  or  of  any 
breach  of  the  common  law  of  En^and.  With  all  defer, 
ence  to  the  Journal  of  Commerce,  we  must  taka  tte  liberty 
to  say,  that  we  consider  its  example  batter  than  its  pre- 
cept ;  and  that  is  by  no  means  a  usual  occurrence  in  these 
days  of  much  profession  and  little  practice.  That  print 
informs  us  that  its  conductors,  «<not  being  disposed  to 
submit  to  the  extortion  of  the  coal  combination^  took  the 
liberty  to  order  a  small  cargo  from  Philadelphia^  which 
cost  there,  at  this  late  season  of  the  year,  $6  60  the  long 
ton  of  2240  lbs.  broken  and  screened.  The  freight  will 
increase  the  price  to  about  811  25  the  long  ton,  which 
is  equal  to  $10  for  such  tons  as  are  sold  by  the  combina. 
tionists.  Dumped  at  the  door,  the  cost  will  not  exceed 
$11."  This,  the  Journal  of  Commerce  adds,  is  better 
than  paying  thirteen  or  fourteen  dollars,  the  price 
charged  here,  and  shows  what  kind  of  profits  the  cool 
dealers  make.  Let  us  add  that  it  is  better,  also,  than 
making  a  law,  or  raking  up  an  old  one  from  the  undis.. 
turbed  dust  of  antiquity,  to  punish  a  combination,  (if  per* 
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adyenture  any  combinatioa  exists)  which  is  so  very  easily 
circumvented  and  set  at  nought. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce  and  the  Albany  Argus  may 
both  rest  assured  that  the  laws  of  trade  are  a  much  bet- 
ter defence  against  improper  combinatioasi  than  any  lawv 
which  the  legislature  at  Albany  can  make,  judging  by  the 
specimens  to  be  found  in  the  statute  books*  When  a  set 
of  dealers  combine  to  raise  the  price  of  a  commodity 
above  its  natural  value,  they  will  be  sure  to  provoke  com- 
petition that  will  very  soon  let  them  down  from  their  fan- 
cied etevation.  It  seemsy  according  to  the  Journal  of 
Commerce's  own  statement,  that  the  coal  dealers  are  sell- 
ing  coal  by  retail  in  this  city  at  an  advance  of  from 
eighteen  to  twenty-seven  per  cent,  upon  the  net  coet  <^ 
the  article  delivered  here.  This  is  making  no  allow- 
ances for  the  diminution  of  weight  the  coal  may  undergo 
during  transportation  ;  nor  for  the  fees  of  the  inspectors 
of  coal,  which  are  to  be  charged  upon  it  as  an  item  of  the 
cost ;  nor  for  the  rent  of  the  coal-yard  ;  nor  for  wages  of 
labour  in  shovelling  it  to  and  fro.  When  all  these  parti- 
culars are  added  together,  and  deducted  from  the  price 
aakedf  it  will  be  found,  we  think,  to  leave  but  a  moderate 
profit  for  the  coal  dealers,  notwithstanding  the  many  and 
loud  complaints  of  their  extortion.  Truth  is  truth,  and 
though  the  price  of  fuel  is  enormously  high,  we  ought  not 
to  impute  all  the  blame  to  those  of  our  citizens  who  deal 
in  the  commodity,  when  our  own  figures  prove  that  they 
do  not  make  very  extravagant  profits  after  all. 

But  if  the  blame  does  not  lie  with  the  coal  dealers, 
where  docs  it  lie  ?  We  think  there  is  no  great  difiiculty 
in  correctly  answering  this  question.  According  to  our 
view  it  lies,  then,  in  the  first  place,  with  the  legislatures 
of  two  or  three  states,  which  have  given  the  privileges  of 
a  monopoly  to  certain  coal  companies,  enabling  them  to 
fix  prices  by  combination  at  the  fountain  head.     It  lies^ 
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in  the  second  placet  with  those  same  legialatureSf  in  giv- 
ing the  privileges  of  a  monopoly  to  certain  railroad  and 
canal  companies,  enabling  them  to  fix  the  rates  of  toll 
and  freightage.  It  lies,  in  the  third  place,  with  CongresB, 
which  has  placed  so  heavy  a  duty  on  foreign  coal  as  al« 
most  to  shut  it  out  from  competition  with  the  domestic* 
And  it  lies,  in  the  fourth  place,  with  our  municipal  aathbi- 
rities,  who  increase  the  burden  by  appointing  measurers 
of  foreign  coal,  weighers  of  domestic  coal,  and  inspectors 
of  wood,  all  of  whom  are  allowed,  by  law,  enormous  fees 
for  a  duty  which  they  do  not  half  perform,  and  which,  if 
they  performed  it  ever  so  thoroughly,  would  he  altogether 
superfluous. 

There  is  still  one  other  cause  which  ought  not  to  be 
omitted  from  the  calculation  ;  and  that  is,  the  diminished 
quantity  of  coal  mined,  in  consequence  of  speculation 
having  withdrawn  labour  from  that  employment,  during 
the  past  summer,  to  work  on  railroads,  to  dig  canals,  to 
level  hills,  and  fill  up  valleys,  and,  perform  the  various 
other  services  which  were  necessary  to  carry  out  the 
schemes  projected  by  the  gambling  spirit  of  the  times. 
Hence  the  supply  is  not  moie  than  adequate»  at  the  most, 
to  the  demand ;  and  hence  those  who  have  a  monopoly  of 
the  article  at  fountain  head  ask  the  present  enormous 
prices,  secure  that  the  citizens  must  either  give  them  or 
freeze. 

There  is  one  branch  of  this  subject  in  which  we  most 
cordiallv  concur  with  the  Journal  of  Commerce.  That 
paper  suggests  the  propriety  of  the  institution  of  benevo- 
lent associations,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  large 
supply  of  coal  when  it  is  cheapest,  and  disposing  of  it,  by 
retail,  at  the  prime  cost  and  charges,  to  the  poorer  classes 
of  citizens,  whose  means  do  not  enable  them  to  buy  much 
in  advance.  Such  an  association  might  do  a  vast  amount 
of  good,  without  ever  expending  a  single  dollar.     Sup- 
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poM,  for  example,  a  hundred  oitizensy  of  well  known 
respectability,  and  sufficient  pecuniary  responsibitity, 
should  enter  into  an  association  for  the  purpose  named, 
and  should  purchase  a  given  amount  of  coal  at  six  months 
credit,  each  member  of  the  association  being  jointly  and 
severally  responsible  for  the  indebtedness  of  the  whole«- 
The  coal  might  then  be  put  at  such  a  price  as,  when  all 
was  sold,  would  yield  the  net  cost  and  charges  ;  and  be- 
fore the  obligations  of  the  company  «hould  fall  due,  the 
money  would  be  in  hand  to  discharge  them.  This  would 
be  a  cheap  charity  on  the  part  of  those  who  engaged  in 
it,  and  a  most  valuable  one  to  those  classes  of  citixena 
for  whose  benefit  it  would  be  intended. 


A  FINE  VOLLEY  OF  WORDS. 

JPVom  Of  PlaindeuUr  of  Dgctmber  17,  1836. 

It  is  related,  in  one  of  those  instructive  fables  which 
we  have  all  read  in  our  school-boy  days,  that  the  shep- 
herd,  who  indulged  himself  in  the  innocent  pastime  of 
crying  wcU,  when  no  wolf  was  near,  for  the  mere  purpose 
<^  seeing  what  effect  the  startling  exclamation  would 
have  on  the  neighbouring  herdsmen,  found,  unfortunately, 
when  the  beasts  of  prey  actually  descended  upon  his 
flock,  and  were  committing  unresisted  havoc,  that  the 
alarm -word,  which  had  been  wont  to  bring  instant  sue* 
cour,  had  wh<^y  lost  its  salutary  efficacy.  The  moral  of 
this  story  is  susceptible  of  extensive  application.  They 
who  invoke  aid  when  none  is  required,  will  be  doomed  at 
i  last  to  have  their  prayers  unheeded,  however  urgent  may 
be  the  occasion  which  then  prompts  the  appeal;  and 
they,  too,  whose  objurgatory  temper  leads  them  to  in- 
dulge in  habitual  threats,  when  no  cause  of  offence  is  in- 
tended,  will  find,  in  the  end,  their  fiercest  denunciations 
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disregarded,  without  reference  to  the  circumstances  by 
which  they  may  be  elicited.  Persons  who  reside  near 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  grow  familiar  with  the  din,  and  be- 
come, in  time,  wholly  unconscious  of  the  perpetual  thun- 
der  of  the  cataract ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  keepers  and 
medical  attendants  in  a  mad.bouse  get  so  accustomed  to 
the  shrieks  and  yells  of  the  frantic  inmates,  as  to  be  able 
to  pursue  their  avocations  with  as  much  tranquillity  as  if 
the  silence  was  not  broken  by  such  horrid  sounds. 

These  truthn  do  not  seem  to  have  been  present  in  the 
mind  of  Mr.  McDuffie,  when  he  prepared  his  recent  mes- 
sage  to  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina.  He  has  shot 
off,  in  that  document,  ^  a  fine  volley  of  words,"  to  use  a 
phrase  from  iShakspeare  ;  but  he  seems,  to  have  forgotten 
that  the  northern  people  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
such  volleys,  that  they  have  lost  the  terror  which  origi- 
nally belonged  to  them.  There  was  a  time  when  a  threat 
of  disunion,  from  a  much  more  insignificant  source  than 
the  chief  magistrate  of  a  great  «tate,  in  his  ofiicial  com- 
munication with  the  legislature,  would  have  excited  a 
thrill  of  alarm  in  the  bosom  of  every  true  lover  of  hit 
country,  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  vast  confe- 
deracy. There  was  a  time,  when  every  heart  sincerely 
responded  to  the  farewell  admonition  of  Washington, 
that  as  union  is  the  main  pillar  in  the  edifice  of  our  real 
independence,  we  should  <<  cherish  a  cordial,  habitual, 
and  immoveable  attachment  to  it ;  watching  for  its  pre- 
servation with  jealous  anxiety  ;  discountenancing  what* 
ever  may  suggest  even  a  suspicion  that  it  can,  in  any 
event,  be  abandoned ;  and  indignantly  frowning  on  the 
first  dawning  of  every  attempt  to  alienate  any  portion  of 
our  country  from  the  rest."  There  was  a  time,  when 
the  sacrilegious  thief,  who  steals  the  consecrated  chalice 
from  the  altar,  would  not  be  looked  upon,  by  religious 
men,  with  half  the  horror  that  a  whole  people  would 
Vol.  II.— 12 
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former  practitioner.  He  is  for  usiDg  the  knife,  not  when 
dideaae  attackn  a  limb,  but  the  moment  it  is  apprehend- 
ed. He  is  for  dissolving  the  Union,  not  when  any  mea- 
sure, militating  against  **the  domestic  institutions  of  the 
south,"  is  effected ;  but  whenever  it  is  proposed.  He 
would  proceed  to  that  extremity,  not  when  thie  abolition 
of  slavery,  in  any  shape  or  degree^  is  accomplished  ;  but 
the  moment  the  question  is  discussed.  To  say  that  slave- 
ry is  an  evil,  is,^  in  his  view,  a  vidation  of  the  federal 
com|)act ;  and  for  Congress  to  receive  a  petition  on  the 
subject,  is,  according  to  his  expositi^  of  constitutional 
law,  equivalent  to  a  declaration  of  war  against  the  states 
in  which  slavery  exists. 


THE  CORPORATION  QUESTION. 

[Fnm  ike  PUindealer,  December  24,  1836.] 
One  of  the  newspapers  which  has  done  us  the  honour 
to  notice  this  journal,  animadverts,  with  considerable  as- 
perity, upon  our  declaration  of  interminable  hostility  to 
the  principle  of  special  incorporation,  and  points  our 
attention  to  certain  incorporated  institutions,  which, 
according  to  the  universal  sense  of  mankind,  are  esta- 
blished with  the  purest  motives,  and  effect  the  most  ex- 
cellent objects.  The  ready  and  obvious  answer  to  the 
strictures  we  have  provoked  is,  that  it  is  the  means,  not 
the  end,  which  furnishes  the  subject  of  our  condemnation. 
An  act  of  special  incorporation  may  frequently  afford  the 
persons  associated  under  it  facilities  of  accomplishing 
much  public  good ;  but  if  those  facilities  can  only  be 
given  at  the  expense  of  rights  of  paramount  importance, 
they  ought  to  be  denied  by  all  whose  political  morality  re« 
jects  the  odious  maxim  that  the  end  justifies  the  moans. 
It  would  be  a  very  strained  and  unwarrantable  inference 


•  «  ^^  *■«  »«»a  » 


object,  but  to  the  mode  by  whic 
We  are  opposed,  not  to  corporati< 
right  of  forming  such  partnership 
to'  the  few,  and  wholly  denied 
opposed,  in  short,  to  unequal  le^ 
it  may  assume,  or  whatever  objec 
to  accomplish. 

It  has  been  beautifully  and  tru 
man  who  presides  over  the  afiai 
that  "  there  arc  no  necessary  evi 
evils  exist  only  in  its  abuses,      j 
to  equal  protedioih  and,  as  hcavei 
its  favours  alike  on  (ho  high  am 
the  poor,  it  would  be  an  unqua 
departs  from  its  legitimate  office, 
the  cardinal  principle  of  govemnr 
equal  political  rights  of  all,  when 
one  set  of  men,  no  matter  for  m 
withheld  from  tiie  rest.     It  is  in 
all  special  acts  of  incorporation, 
ges  not  previously  enjoyed,  and  1 
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the  good  achieved ;  but  seek  only  to  illustrate  the  inhe- 
rent eyil  of  the  means.  A  special  charter  is  a  powerful 
weapon  ;  but  it  is  one  which  should  have  no  place  in  the 
armory  of  the  democracy.  It  is  an  instrument^  which 
may  hew  down  forests,  and  open  fountains  of  wealth  in 
barren  places ;  but  these  advantages  are  purchased  at 
too  dear  a  rate,  if  we  give  for  them  one  jot  or  tittle  of  our 
equal  fireedom.  As  a  general  rule,  too,  corporations  act 
for  themselves,  not  for  the  community.  If  they  cultivate 
the  wilderness,  it  is  to  monopolize  its  fruits.  If  they 
delve  the  mine,  it  is  to  enrich  themselves  with  its  treasures. 
If  they  dig  new  channels  for  the  streams  of  industry,  it 
is  that  they  may  gather  the  golden  sands  for  themselves^ 
as  those  of  Pactolus  were  gathered  to  swell  the  hoards  of 
CrcBsus.  « 

Even  if  the  benefits,  which  we  are  willing  to  admit 
have  been  effected  by  companies  acting  under  special 
corporate  privileges  and  immunities,  could  not  have  been 
achieved  without  the  assistance  of  such  powers,  better 
would  it  have  been,  in  our  opinion,  far  better,  that  the 
community  should  have  foregone  the  good,  than  purchase 
it  by  the  surrender,  in  any  instance  or  particular,  of  a 
principle  which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  human  liberty. 
No  one  can  foretell  the  evil  consequences  which  may 
flow  from  one  such  error  of  legislation.  **  Next  day  the  fiu 
tal  precedent  will  plead.''  The  way  once  open,  ambi- 
tion, selfishness,  cupidity,  rush  in,  each  widening  the 
breach,  and  rendering  access  easier  to  its  successor. 
The  monuments  of  enterprise  erected  through  the  aid  of 
special  privileges  and  immunities]are  numerous  and  stu- 
pendous ;   but  we  may  yet  be  sadly  admonished 


■«**  how  wide  the  limits  stand. 


Between  a  splendid  and  a  happy  land.** 

But,  fortunately,  we  are  not  driven  to  the  alternative 
12* 


...   ^„y^   Lviiii   uii  ^(leciai 

hostile  to  the  principles  of  soui 
to  the  fundamental  maxims  of  o 
good  which  they  effect  might  mi 
tainly  be  achiered  without  their 
which  restrain  the  action  of  the  1 
which  increase  its  speed.     They 
to  earth,  not  wings  that  help  it 
has  prospered,  not  because  of  the 
This  young  and  vigorous  repub. 
forward,  in  despite  of  the  btu-den 
tion  hangs  upon  its  neck,  and  t\ 
hdeL     But  swifter  would  have  be 
its  health,  more  prosperous  its  gei 
law-makers  kept  constantly  in  vie 
duty  requires  them  to  exercise  t 
good  of  the  whole  community,  n< 
trusivc  and  grasping  individuals, 
of  promoting  the  public  welfare, 
vance  their  private  interests,  at  tl 
rights  of  their  fellow-men. 

Every  special  act  of  incorpoi 
sense,  a  ornnf  «*•«  -~ »--        "■ 
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to  open  a  road,  nor  to  build  a  bridge.  Neither  trust 
companies  nor  insurance  companies  should  be  inrested 
with  exclusive  rights.  Nay,  acting  in  strict  accordance 
with  the  true  principles  both  of  democracy  and  political 
economy,  no  legislature  would,  by  special  act,  incorpo- 
rate even  a  college  or  a  church.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
however,  that  we  would  withhold  from  such  institutions 
the  intrinsic  advantages  of  a  charter.  We  would  only 
substitute  general,  for  partial  legislation,  and  extend  to 
all,  the  privileges  proper  to  be  bestowed  upon  any.  The 
spirit  of  true  wisdom,  in  human  affairs,  as  in  divine, 


«« 


Acts  not  by  partial,  but  by  general  lawB.*' 


Nothing  can  be  more  utterly  absurd  than  to  suppose  that 
the  advocacy  of  these  sentiments  implies  opposition  to 
any  of  the  great  undertakings  for  which  special  legisla- 
tive authority  and  immunities  are  usually  sought.  We 
are  opposed  only  to  a  violation  of  the  great  democratic 
principle  of  our  government ;  that  principle  which  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence ;  and 
that  which  most  of  the  states  have  repeated,  with  equal 
explicitncss,  in  their  separate  constitutions.  A  general 
partnership  law,  making  the  peculiar  advantages  of  a 
corporation  available  to  any  set  of  men  who  might  choose 
to  associate,  for  any  lawful  purpose  whatever,  would 
wholly  obviate  the  objections  which  we  urge.  Such  a 
law  would  confer  no  exclusive  or  special  privileges ;  such 
a  law  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  great  maxim 
of  man's  political  equality  ;  such  a  law  would  embrace 
the  whole  community  in  its  bound,  leaving  capital  to  flow 
in  its  natural  channels,  and  enterprise  to  regulate  its  own 
pursuits.  Stock  bubbles,  as  fragile  as  the  unsubstantial 
globules  which  children  amuse  themselves  with  blowing, 
might  not  float  so  numerous  in  the  air  ;  but  all  schemes 
of  real  utility,  which  presented  a  reasonable  prospect  of 


uwrce  lo  me  remotest  harbours 
of  enterprise  which  seeks  its  < 
freezing  atmosphere  of  the  po 
the  fervour  of  the  torrid  zone^ 
stripes  of  our  country  to  every  i 
active  spirit  would  not  flinch  fro 
works  of  internal  improvement 
communityy  without  the  aid  of 
rileges. 

The  merchant,  who  equips  I 
her  with  the  richest  products  of  i 
her  on  her  distant  voyage  across  t 
DO  act  of  incorporation.      The 
his  whole  resources  in  the  comm 
licits  no  exclusive  privilege.     *] 
who  exhausts  the  fruit  of  many  i 
in  supplying  his  workshop  with 
craA,  desires  no  charter.    These  s 
ter  unlimited  competition.     They 
the  broad  basis  of  equal  rights.    T 
ble  confidence,  to  their  own  talc 
dustry,  not  to  special  immuniti< 


^1 — •  1 
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observe  how,  in  the  lapse  of  tiine,  they  have  come  to  be 
instruments  that  threaten  the  overthrow  of  that  liberty, 
which  they  were,  at  first,  effectual  aids  in  establishing. 
When  the  feudal  system  prevailed  over  Europe,  and  the 
great  mass  of  the  people  were  held  in  vilest  and  most  ab- 
ject bondage  by  the  iords,  to  whom  they  owed  strict  obe- 
dience, knowing  no  law  but  their  commands,  the  power 
of  the  nobles,  by  reason  of  the  number  of  their  retain, 
crs  and  the  extent  of  their  possessions,  was  greater  than 
that  of  the  monarch,  who  frequently  was  a  mere  puppet  in 
their  hands.  The  barons,  nominally  vassals  of  the  crown, 
holding  their  fief  on  condition  of  faithful  service,  were, 
in  reality,  and  at  all  times,  on  any  question  which  com- 
bined a  Tew  of  the  mqre  powerful,  absolute  masters.  They 
made  kings  and  deposed  them  at  pleasure.  The  history 
of  all  the  states  of  Europe  is  full  of  their  exploits  in  this 
way ;  but  the  narrative  of  the  red  and  white  rose  of 
England,  of  the  contending  houses  of  York  and  Lancas- 
ter,  is  all  that  need  be  referred  to  for  our  present  pur- 
pose. Corporations  were  the  means  at  last  happily  hit 
upon  of  establishing  a  power  to  counterbalance  that  so 
tyrannously  and  rapaciously  exercised  by  the  barons. 
For  certain  services  rendered,  or  a  certain  price  paid, 
men  were  released  from  the  conditions  which  bound  them 
to  their  feudal  lords,  and  all  so  enfranchised  were  com- 
bined in  a  corporate  body,  under  a  royal  charter  of  privi- 
leges and  immunities,  and  were  termed  ^  freemen  of  the 
corporation.'*  In  process  of  time,  those  bodies,  by  gra- 
dual and  almost  imperceptible  additions,  grow  to  suffi. 
cient  size  to  afford  a  countercheck  to  the  power  of  the 
nobles,  and  were  at  last  the  instruments,  not  in  England 
only,  but  throughout  Europe,  of  overthrowing  the  feudal 
system,  emancipating  their  fellow-men  from  degrading 
bondage,  and  establishing  a  government  somewhat  more 
in  accordance  with  the  rights  of  humanity« 


*l 
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But  in  this  country,  foundedi  in  theory  and  practice, 
on  an  acknowledgment,  in  the  broadest  sense,  of  the 
universal  right  of  equal  freedom,  the  grant  of  special  cor- 
porate privileges  is  an  act  against  liberty,  not  in  favour 
of  it.  It  is  not  enfranchising  the  few,  but  enslaving  the 
many.  The  same  process  which,  when  the  people  were 
debased,  elevated  them  to  their  proper  level,  now,  when 
the  people  are  elevated,  and  occupy  the.  lofty  place  of 
equal  political  rights,  debases  them  to  comparative  servi. 
tude.  The  condition  of  things  in  free  America  is  widely 
different  from  that  which  existed  in  Europe  during  the 
feudal  ages.  How  absurd  then,  to  continue  a  system  of 
grants,  for  which  all  actual  occasion  long  since  ceased^ 
and  which  are  now  at  utter  and  palpable  variance  with 
the  great  political  maxim  that  all  alike  profess !  It  is 
our  desire,  however,  in  treating  this  subject,  to  use  no 
language  which  may  embitter  the  feelings  of  those  who 
entertain  contrary  views.  We  wish  to  win  our  way  by 
the  gentle  process  of  reason ;  not  by  the  boisterous  means 
which  angry  disputants  adopt.  It  has,  in  all  times,  been 
one  of  the  characteristic  errors  of  political  reformers,  i^id 
we  might  say,  indeed,  of  religious  reformers,  too,  that 
they  have  threatened,  rather  than  persuaded  ;  that  they 
have  sought  to  drive  men,  rather  than  allure.  Happy  is 
he  **  whose  blood  and  judgment  is  so  well  commingled,'* 
that  he  can  blend  determined  hostility  to  public  errors 
and  abutics,  with  sufficient  tolerance  of  the  differences  of 
private  opinion  and  prejudice^  never  to  relinquish  cour- 
tesy, that  sweetener  of  aeciat  iiie  and  efficient  friend  of 
truth.  In  a  small  way,  we'Mek  to  be  a  reformer  of  cer« 
tain  false  principles  which,  have  crept  into  our  legisla- 
tion ;  but  as  we  can  lay  no  claim  to  the  transcendent 
powers  of  the  Miltons,  Harringtons  aod  Fletchers  of 
political  history,  so  we  have  no  excuse  for  indulging  in 
their  I^Rceness  of  invective,  or  bitterness  of  reproach. 
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THE  TRUE  THEORY  OP  TAXATION, 

[From  the  PlaimdeaUr^  December  34,  1836.] 

Thx  Evening  Poet,  in  one  of  its  recent  excellent  arti- 
cles on  the  protective  sjrstem,  speaking  with  particular  re* 
ference  to  the  impost  on  coal,  expresses  the  opinion  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  our  rulers  to  lighten  the  burdens  of  the 
people  as  much  as  possible,  ^  especially  when  they  fall  on 
articles  of  first  rate  necessity ;  and  it  is  easy/'  the 
Evening  Post  adds,  |*  to  distinguish  between  those  that 
do,  and  those  that  do  not." 

We  are  very  willing  to  see  the  protective  system 
attacked,  either  in  gross  or  in  detail.      If  we  find  that 
we  cannot  procure  the  immediate  reduction  of  all  duties 
to  the  exact  revenue  standard,  as  graduated  on  an  equal 
ad  valorem  scale,  we  must  be  content  to  concentrate  oar 
forces  upon  particular  articles  or  classes  of  articles,  and 
thus  attempt  to  accomplish  the  overthrow  of  the  tarifif^ 
somewhat  after  the  manner  that  the  redoubtable  Bobadil 
proposed  to  overthrow  an  army.    We  are  afraid,  however, 
that  this  mode  of  operation,  in  our  case,  as  in  his,  will 
fiiil  of  effecting  any  very  important  result.     But  while 
we  are  willing  to  join  the  Evening  Post  in  bringing  about 
a  reduction  of  the  tariflT,  either  by  piecemeal  or  wholesale^ 
we  cannot  quite  agree  with  the  sentiment  it  expresses^ 
as  an  abstract  proposition,  that  it  is  the  especial  duty  of 
rulers  to  reduce  taxes  on  necessaries,  and  to  discriminate 
between  those  which  are  Mb  wA  those  which  are  not. 
It  eeems  to  us,  on  the  oontnij'i  (kat  the  true  theory  of 
taxation,  whether  direct  or  iadbvct,  whether  levied  upon 
commerce,  or  assessed,  wilhoiit  any  intermediary  agency 
or  subterfuge,  upon  the  property  of  the  people,  is  that 
which  falls  with  equal  proportional  weight  upon  every 
variety  of  commodity.      While  we  should  contend»  with 


case,  or  to  any  extent  whatever, 
laying  or  repealing  duties  for  the 
one  class  or  the  other.     We  hav< 
of  discriminating  duties. 

If  we  must  raise  the  revenues 
moDt  from  imposts  on  commerce, 
tend  for,  in  our  view  of  the  subject 
duty,  embracing  every  commodil 
porter  of  foreign  coal  will  tell  yoi 
hardships  and  sufferings  of  the 
season  of  the  year.     He  will  borrc 
*  language  of  the  Evening  Post,  tc 
Inmatee  of  garrets  and  cellars,  an 
who  buys  her  coal  by  the  peck, 
her  wretched  abode,  and  show 
tattered    offspring,  expanding   tl^ 
over  a  few  expiring  embers  that  m 
tual  heat.      When  he  has  raised 
proper  pitch,  he  will  then  call  on  ] 
ence  to  procure  the  repeal  of  a  dut' 
the  reach  of  thousands  of  shudderi 
prime  necessaries  of  life,  and  Ic 
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mathematical  instruments,  will  talk  of  the  advantages  of 
a  wide  diffiision  of  literature  and  sciencei  and  ask  for  a 
repeal  of  duties  on  those  articles  in  which  their  trade 
consists.  Colleges  will  represent  that  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion requires  their  lihraries  and  laboratories  should  come 
duty  free.  Railroad  corporations  will  point  out  the 
many  political  and  commercial  benefits  that  must  accrue 
to  the  country  from  facilitated  intercourse  between  its 
distant  parts,  and  ask  that  their  engines  and  other  appli- 
ances be  released  from  the  burden  of  taxes.  All  these 
applications,  and  many  others  of  a  like  kind,  hare  some- 
thing specious  to  recommend  them  to  a  favourable  con- 
sideration, and  some  have  been  listened  to  and  granted. 
The  prayers  of  corporate  bodies  have  been  affirmatively 
answered,  while  a  deaf  ear  has  been  turned  to  those  of 
the  ill-fed  and  unprivileged  poor.  In  our  sense,  how- 
ever, they  ought  all  to  be  treated  alike,  and  all  to  be  re- 
jected. The  only  legitimate  purpose  of  a  tariff  is  that 
expressed  by  the  Constitution,  <<to  pay  the  debts  and 
provide  for  the  general  welfare  ;"  and  the  debts  should 
be  paid  and  the  general  welfare  provided  for,  in  strict 
accordance  with  the  great  distinguishing  principle  of  our 
government — the  equal  rights  of  the  people.  This  never 
can  be  entirely  accomplished  while  imposts  on  foreign 
commerce  furnish  the  means  of  revenue  ;  but  it  is  the 
obvious  duty  of  legislators  to  do  nothing  to  increase  the 
unavoidable  inequality  of  the  burden. 

The  true  system  of  raising  revenue,  the  only  demo- 
cratic system,  and  the  one  which  we  trust  the  people  of 
this  Confederacy  will  some  day  insist  upon  adopting,  is 
that  of  direct  taxation.  We  hope  the  day  will  come, 
(and  we  think  we  see  the  evidences  of  its  approach) 
when  not  a  Custom  House  will  exist  in  the  land  ;  when 
tide  waiters  and  guagcrs,  appraisers  and  inspectors,  will 
be  unknown  ;  and  when  commerce,  that  most  effici 
Vol.  IL— 18 
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icAi.  WBtTixea   or 


^' 


Triend  of  the  best  intereata  of  man,  and  brlgbtcoer  oftta 
links  of  intcrnalioaal  araitVi  will  be  as  iVeo  lo  go  anil 
conic,  aa  tlio  breezo  t1ia.t  fills  lior  saiK  or  the  wave  tbal 
bears  her  freighlod  stores.  Tlie  sy-rtem  from  wliich  wo 
DOW  derive  the  resources  of  our  goTprnmont  ia  in  uller 
opposition  to  the  maxim  on  which  our  government  ti 
Ciunded.  We  build  up  our  instil ii I ioni  profcMiiig  Ibe 
utmost  conlidcncc  in  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  ibe 
people  ;  but  our  very  first  act  betrays  distriutt  holh  of 
their  sagHcity  nnd  virtue.  We  fear  they  have  neither 
sense  enough  to  see  tllat  the  e^ipenscs  of  government 
must  be  defrayed,  uor  honesty  enou^jh  to  |Hiy  them  if  di- 
rectly applied  to  for  that  purpose ;  nnd  heace  we  ict 
about,  by  various  modesof  indirection,  to  lilch  the  money 
from  their  pockets,  that  they  may  neither  know  hnw 
much  they  contribute,  nor  the  precise  purpoae  to  which 
it  ia  opplied.  Could  a  system  be  devised  better  calcu. 
Iftted  to  encourage  lavish  expenditure,  and  introduce 
variety  of  corruption  1  Toprewrve  thegovcrnmoitt  sim. 
nle  nnd  pure,  the  people  should  knew  what  thcv  nav,  nnd 
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consists,  and  sufficient  integrity  to  pay  what  is  required 
to  maintain  their  rights.  It  is,  in  short,  the  only  true 
theory  of  taxation ;  and  the  day  will  be  an  auspicious 
one  for  the  great  cause  of  human  liberty  when  it  is  adopt, 
ed  by  the  AmeHcan  people. 


"TOUR  NAPKIN  IS  TOO  LITTLE/' 

[From  the  Plaindealtr,  December  34, 1836.] 
Whbn  the  generous  Othello  was  wrought  upon  by  the 
arts  of  his  false  friend  to  suspect  the  fidelity  of  his  wi&t 
^  the  agony  of  his  ingenuous  mind,  unable  to  dissemble,  be- 
trayed itself  at  once  in  his  countenance  ;  apd  Desdemona 
seeing  hire  troubled,  and  wholly  unconscious  of  the  caoMi 
but  supposing  some  mere  physical  ill  afflicted  him,  offer- 
ed to  bind  up  his  aching  temples  with  her  handkerchief. 
None  who  have  had  the  good  fortune   to  see  the  text  of 
Shakspeare  illustrated  by  the  acting  of  Kean  or  Forrest, 
can  ever  forget  the  deep  pathos,  and  wonderful  fulness 
of  meaning,  of  Othello's  brief  reply,  **  Your  napkin  is  too 
little !" 

Wc  take  the  liberty  to  use  this  phrase  in  reference  to 
the  conduct  of  those  political  journalists  who,  on  one  side 
as  well  as  the  other,  seek  to  tie  up  the  abolition  question 
within  the  limits  of  party,  and  treat  it  as  if  it  were  a  sub. 
ject  on  which  men  are  divided  by  the  same  lines  that  di» 
vide  them  on  the  ordinary  political  topics  of  the  times. 
Those  efforts  do  not  deceive  the  people,  cither  at  the  north 
or  south,  but  only  expose  the  dishonesty  of  those  who 
make  them.  The  American  Sentinel,  for  example,  as- 
sures  its  southern^  readers  that  the  views  expressed  in 
Grovernor  Ritner^  message,  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  are 
those  peculiarly  entertained  by  the  whig  party,  as  it  is 
styled,  and  that  the  democracy  of  Pennsylvania,  after  the 
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next  tmnual  electioo,  will  bo  reprBaontod  by  a  majorilf 
in  botb  bmnchea  of  tlic  legiMliilurt!,  wlicu  lli«  ahutiliooim 
will  no  longer  have  it  in  tboir  power  to  do  any  injury  to 
Bouliiern  interests.  Dut  in  making  IhLs  stalemcDt,  it  de- 
parts so  widely  from  what  is  the  notorious  fact,  that  it 
cannot  have  the  efiect  to  deceive  a  single  mind.  The 
slaveholdBrs  know  full  well,  and  the  American  Sentiod 
also  knows  full  well,  while  it  publishes  a  contrary  intima- 
tioHi  that  the  oiiposition  to  slavery,  the  desire  to  sec  it 
abolished,  and  tho  delenntnation  to  discuu  tfi<;  subject, 
aro  not  confined  either  to  one  party  or  tho  other  in  Peno- 
Bylvunia  ;  but  that  they  are  entertained  and  <Qq>r««M)d 
by  multitudes  of  men,  without  the  slightosl  refi^reooB  10 
parly  lines,  as  drawn  by  other  political  questioDS.  T^u 
Philadelphia  Sentinel  knows,  too,  that  if  tho  slavery 
question  is  to  be  considered  a  political  question  at  all, 
it  is  so  in  the  highett  and  most  important  meaning  of  Um 
phrase;  and  that  it  has  no  afTinily  or  cannectioo  wiik 
other  questionB  that  como  under  tiint  draigtMlkm.  Is 
(he   soothing  words  which  it  aJdrsswe  to  the  Mutfa  on 
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fined  within  tho  bounds  of  party  ;  that  it  is  not  a  question 
of  whig  and  democrat,  or  one  that  is  affected  by  the 
ordinary  principles  and  divisions  of  political  antagonism ; 
but  that  it  includes  men  of  every  variety  of  political  be- 
lief, and  extends  through  every  portion  of  the  Confede- 
racy, where  the  moral  leprosy  of  slavery  does  not  exist. 
If  a  desire  to  abolish  slavery,  and  a  deep  and  earnest  ab- 
horrence of  it,  in  all  its  aspects,  are  characteristic  of  one 
party  more,  than  the  other,  we  hesitate  not  to  say  that  it 
is  of  tho  democratic  party  ;  since  the  institution  is  in 
more  positive  and  utter  violation  of  the  fundamental  ar- 
ticle of  the  creed  of  democracy,  which  acknowledges  tfie 
political  equality,  and  unalienable  right  of  freedom  of  all 
mankind. 

But  let  the  south  not  vainly  imagine  that  detestation  ol 
slavery  is  confined  to  either  of  the  political  divisions  of 
tho  community,  or  that  it  can  ever  hush  the  question  up 
no  matter  what  party  or  faction  may  be  in  the  ascenden- 
cy. The  right  of  free  discussion  is  a  right  which  we  of 
the  north  will  never  relinquish ;  and  that  sot  of  public 
servants  who  should  be  so  base  and  so  audacious,  so  lost 
to  all  sense  of  true  patriotism,  and  so  ignorant  of  the 
temper  of  tho  people,  as  to  attempt  to  fetter  opinion  by 
any  legislative  restraints  on  its  free  exercise,  would  be 
hurled  from  their  places,  by  such  an  instant  and  over- 
whelming storm  of  universal  scorn  and  indignation,  as 
has  no  precedent  in  all  the  political  convulsions  of  our 
history.  There  was  a  time,  perhaps,  a  few  years  sincey 
when  a  mild  and  conciliatory  course,  on  the  part  of  south- 
ern writers  and  speakers,  might  have  delayed,  though  it 
could  not  have  stopped,  the  di'scussion  of  the  question  of 
negro  slavery.  But  the  'Ercies  vein  was  preferred,  and 
the  stale  threat  of  a  dissolution  of  the  Union  was  resort- 
ed  to.     What  has  been  the  consequence  ?     Where  there 

was  one  abolitionist  then,  there  are  hundreds  now  ;  and 
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instead  of  a  feeble  and  occasional  mention  of  the  nibgect 
in  a  few  newspapers,  it  is  now,  everywhere,  openly,  bold- 
ly, thoroughly  discussed.  The  day  is  past,  if  it  ever  was, 
when  a  party  complexion  could  be  giren  to  that  great 
ui  momentous  question,  and  when  politicians,  on  either 
tide,  could  be  thus  deterred  from  meddling  with  it,  lest 
it  should  exercise  an  untoward  influence  on  mere  party 
objects.  The  Richmond  Whig  and  the  I^ichmond  En- 
quirer, which  seem  governed  by  a  spirit  of  mutual  emula- 
tion  in  their  efforts  to  throw  the  odium  of  the  slavery  dis- 
cussion, each  on  the  opposite  party,  will  yet  find  that 
this  is  an  ineffectual  way  of  treating  the  subject ;  they 
will  yet  find  that  their  naj^n  is  too  litde. 


BEAUTIES  OF  THE  EXCLUSIVE  SYSTEM. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  December  24,  1836.] 
The  Independent  Republican,  publislied  at  Groshen,  in 
this  state,  points  out,  in  the  following  paragraph,  one  of 
the  many  violations  of  the  equal  rights  of  the  people,  to 
which  the  system  of  granting  special  charters  of  incorpora- 
tion has  led. 

**  Among  the  thousand  discriminations  on  our  statute 
books  in  favour  of  associated  tpealth,  there  is  none  more 
unjust  than  that  which  gives  to  Railroad  Companies  the 
privilege  of  importing  their  ironyree  of  duty,  while  every 
ounce  used  for  agricultural  or  mechanical  purposes  is  bur- 
dened with  an  impost  of  25  per  cent.  If,  however,  the 
dIDount  of  duty  were  the  only  injury  to  individual  indus- 
try resulting  from  this  odious  distinction,  its  evils  would 
be  comparatively  light.  But  the  exclusive  privilege  thus 
granted  to  incorporated  companies,  has  induced  orders 
to  such  an  extent  for  railroad  iron,  that  the  manufactu^ 
rers  in  England  have  gone  almost  umversaUy  into  its  fa^- 
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bricatidn  ;  thus  causing  a  limited  supply  for  other  purpo- 
ses, and  inducing  an  advance  of  price  equa)  to  at  least 
50  per  cent.  It  is  thus  that  through  a  mistaken  course 
of  legislation  incorporated  wealth  draws  around  itself 
additional  immunities,  while  individual  enterpriw  is 
cramped  by  legal  disabilities,  or  burdened  by  unjust  exac- 
tions. But  the  day  of  exclusive  privileges,  we  trust,  is 
at  an  end  ;  and  among  the  first  acts.of  Congress  we  hope 
to  see  an  abolishment  of  that  unjust  discrimination  which 
now  gives  to  mammoth  associations  a  privilege  sodulooa- 
ly  withheld  from  the  community  at  large." 

The  injustice  of  this  exemption  of  railroad  corporations 
from  a  duty  which  all  citizens  have  to  pay,  and  of  its  in« 
direct  operation  to  increase  the  prices  of  all  articles  of 
foreign  manufacture  in  iron,  other  than  irons  for  railroad 
tracks,  is  too  obvious  to  require  any  illustration.  It  is 
too  obvious  to  admit  the  supposition  that  Congress,  in 
excepting  railroad  iron  from  duty,  did  not  perceive  the 
unequal  and  unjust  effect  which  the  measure  would  ne- 
cessarily have.  What  a  view,  then,  does  not  this  circum- 
stance present  of  the  enormous  power  which  chartered 
associations  already  possess,  when  they  can  thus  openly 
procure  immunities  from  Congress,  at  the  expense  of  an 
imposition  of  additional  taxes  and  burdens  on  the  pec^iie 
at  large— ^n  all  not  included  within  the  pale  of  exclusivit 
corporate  privileges  ! 


POLITICAL  PROSPECTS. 

[From  the  Plfindealer,  Decimher  31, 1836.] 

This  number  of  our  paper  is  issued  to  its  readers  on 
the  eve  of  a  new  year.  Standing  at  its  threshold,  let 
us  pause,  for  a  moment,  to  consider  the  political  charac- 
ter by  which  it  is  likely  to  be  distinguished. 
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'  *<  Coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before ; "  and  an 
attentive  observer  may  already  perceive  various  pregnant 
indications  of  the  question  relied  upon,  by  the  leading 
spirits  of  the  aristocracy,  to  keep  up  the  division  of  par« 
tio8|  and  shake  the  administration  of  Mr.  Van  Burcn. 
It  may  already  be  seen  that  the  question  of  a  federal  bank 
is  to  be  the  great  rallying  point  of  the  adversaries  of  de. 
mocracy.  The  forces,  so  signally  routed  and  dispersed 
by  the  energy  and  determination  of  General  Jackson,  are 
gathering  again  for  a  new  assault,' and  recombining  the 
elements  of  their  strength.  The  letters  of  Mr.  Biddle, 
<and  the  motions  and  speeches  already  made,  in  both 
houses  of  Congress,  in  regard  to  the  imputed  causes  of 
the  financial  pressure  experienced  by  the  community^ 
the  derangement  of  the  currency,  the  enormous  rates  of 
domestic  exchange,  and  the  consequent  interruption  of 
many  extensive  and  valuable  branches  of  traffic,  are  all 
denotements  that  point,  more  or  less  significantly,  to  one 
ultimate  object,  the  re-establishment  of  a  federal  banking 
institution.  In  what  precise  form  this  proposition  will 
come  up,  and  what  previous  measures' will  be  pursued  to 
convince  the  people  that  it  presents  their  only  hope  of 
relief  from  the  various  evils  of  a  depreciated  and  discre- 
dited currency,  are  not  yet  clearly  denoted  by  any  of  the 
preliminary  steps.  It  is  not  probable  that  the  scheme 
will  bo  openly  promulgated  during  the  present  session  of 
Congress.  It  is  in  embryo,  and  it  will  not  fairly  break 
ibe  shell,  until  Martin  Van  Burcn  assumes  the  presiden- 
tial ofTicc. 

In  the  meanwhile,  the  most  sedulous  and  constant 
attempts  will  bo  made,  to  excite  alarm  and  distrust ;  to 
difiuse  the  idea  that  all  the  evils  resulting  from  overtra- 
ding and  a  frantic  spirit  of  speculation  are  to  be  wholly 
ascribed  to  the  financial  mismanagement  of  the  govern- 
ment ;  and  that  pecuniary  derangement  and  distress,  as 
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it  commenced  with  the  prostration  of  the  United  States 
Bank,  so  it  will  not  terminate  till  that  institution  ia  re- 
stored to  its  original  powers  and  functiods.  **  We  must 
have  a  national  bank  ! "  is  the  exclamation  we  already 
hear  in  many  quarters ;  and  every  possible  effort,  in 
Congress  and  out,  will  be  made  to  strengthen  and  spread 
the  opinion  that  a  bank,  established  under  federal  autho- 
rity, is  the  only  source  to  which  the  community  can  look 
for  permanent  and  adequate  relief.  We  have  great  con- 
fidonce,  however,  that  the  democracy  of  the  country  can- 
not be  deceived  on  this  subject.  It  is  hardly  possible,  in 
the  nature  of  things,  that  they  can  be  again  exposed  to 
such  a  wide  and  desolating  financial  tempest  as  that  of 
18S4,  when  the  Bank  of  the  United  States,  as  its  last 
resort,  having  tried  the  arts  of  bribery  and  cajolery  to  a 
prodigious  extent,  and  in  vain,  poured  out  its  fiercest 
wrath  upon  the  country,  with,  the  view  of  coercing  the 
people  into  its  measures.  They  who  withstood  unshaken 
the  wicked  attempts  of  that  period,  will  hardly  be  over- 
come by  the  efforts  which  are  again  about  to  be  exerted 
against  them. 

In  the  engrossing  topic  presented  by  the  new  crusade 
which  the  leaders  of  the  various  factions  of  the  opposition 
are  devising,  all  seem  to  have  lost  sight  of  the  great  man, 
who  was  but  recently  held  up  to  the  people  as  a  fit  person 
to  fill  the  chief  office  of  the  Confederacy.  What  has  be- 
come of  General  Harrison  ?  Poor  man,  he  has  run  his 
course.  He  has  answered,  better  than  could  have  been 
expected,  the  purpose  for  which  he  was  cruelly  dragged 
from  retirement ;  and  having  served  his  little  day,  as  the 
object  ^  of  empty  starers  and  of  loud  huzzas,"  he  is  per- 
mitted to  slink  back  into  congenial  obscurity,  where  there 
are  **  none  so  poor  as  do  him  reverence."  We  could  not 
but  pity  the  weak  old  man,  when  we  saw  him  carried 
round  the  country,  ''as  our  rarer  monsters  are,"  by  a 
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set  of  designing  individuals,  who,  profusely  2eaIous  in  dis- 
honest homage,  cared  not  a  rush  for  him  they  pretended 
to  honour,  further  than  the  profit  they  hoped  to  make  by 
the  exhibition. 


The  statesman  of  the  day, 


A  pompous  and  slow  movingr  man,  he  cune; 
Some  shouted,  and  some  hung  upon  hjs  car, 
To  gaze  in  *s  eyes,  and  bless  him.    Maidens  wared 
[        Their  kerchiefs,  and  old  women  wept  for  joy ; 
While  others,  not  so  satisfied,  unhorsed 
The  gilded  equipage,  and  turning  loose 
His  steeds,  usurped  a  plape  they  well  desenred. 
Why  7  what  tlius  charmed  them  7  Had  he  saved  the  state? 
No.     Did  he  purpose  its  salvation  7     No. 

— ^ But  the  wane  has  come. 

And  his  own  cattle  must  suffice  him  now. 

The  bank  is  the  question  now,  and  the  popular  ear  will 
be  dinned  no  longer  with  the  exploits  of  the  hero  of  Tip« 
pecanoe.     Regniescat  in  pace  ! 

It  is  a  happy  thing  for  the  cause  of  true  democracyt 
that  the  man  whom  the  people  have  chosen  to  preside 
over  the  Confederation  is  voluntarily  pledged,  with  the 
utmost  positiveness  and  solemnity,  to  oppose,  by  all  the 
means  in  his  power,  the  re-establishment  of  a  federal 
bank,  in  any  shape,  or  with  any  limitations  that  can  pos- 
sibly be  devised.  We  do  not  think  it  is  possible  for  lan- 
guage to  furnish  the  materials  of  a  more  absolute  and  com- 
prehensive engagement,  than  that  which  Martin  Van 
Buren,  of  his  own  motion,  solemnly  entered  into  ^ith  the 
people  of  the  United  States,  as  the  great  condition  on 
which  he  was  willing  to  accept  the  office  of  Chief  Ma- 
gistrate. In  his  celebrated  letter  to  Sherrod  Williams, 
speaking  on  the  subject  of  a  United  States  Bank,  he  says, 
^  My  objection  is  that  the  Constitution  does  not  give  Con* 
gress  the  power  io  erect  corporations  within  Ae  states.    B 
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is  an  objection  which  nothing  short  of  an  amendment  of  the 
Constitution  can  remove.  It  is  a  historical  fact^  that  the 
Convention  refused  to  confer  that  power  on  Congress,  and 
lam  opposed  to  its  assumption  hyiton  any  pretence  what" 
ever.  I  am  not  only  wHUng^  hut  desirous,  that  the  people  of 
the  United  States  should  he  fully  imformed  of  the  precise 
ground  I  occupy  on  this  subject." 

In  the  face  of  this  ample  and.  explicit  pledge,  there  are 
persons  who  believe,  or  affect  to  believe,  that  Martin  Van 
Buren  will  encourage,  not  openly,  but  secretly,  the  views 
of  those  who  seek  to  establish  another  federal  bank ;  and 
that  he  will  finally  sign  a  bill  to  that  effect,  under  the 
pretext  of  yielding  to  the  public  voice.  What  measure 
of  his  whole  life,  we  would  ask,  stamps  him  such  a  knave 
and  renegade,  as  to  afford  countenance  to  the  belief  f 
What  act  of  treachery  has  he  committed  of  so  black  a  die 
as  furnishes  ground  for  the  opinion  ?  What  single  event 
is  recorded  in  his  history  that  gives  to  the  slanderous 
conjecture  the  least  shadow  of  probability  7  There  is 
none.  Martin  Van  Buren,  <'  were  damned  beneath  all 
depth  of  hell,"  to  use  the  strong  language  of  Shakspeare, 
if  he  had  furnished  the  slightest  reason  for  this  wild  and 
most  erroneous  surmise.  He  would  not  only  expose  him- 
self, by  such  a  course  to  the  scorn  and  hisses  of  mankind 
while  he  lives,  but  his  memory  would  stink  in  the  nose  of 
succeeding  ages,  and  bis  name  would  be  mentioned  here- 
after only  as  that  of  a  very  paragon  of  political  treachery 
and  falsehood.  But  the  idea  is  absurd  on  its  face,  and  is 
too  monstrous  even  for  credulity  itself  to  believe. 

The  opposition  have  no  hopes  of  gaining  Martin  Van 
Buren  over  to  their  purposes.  Their  object  is  not  to  pro- 
selyte him,  but  to  destroy  him.  Their  aim  is  to  over, 
throw  the  democratic  ascendancy  and  erect  a  federal 
bank  on  its  ruins.  To  this  end,  they  will  cast  every  pos- 
sible embarrassment  in  the  way  of  his  administration. 


ot  tbcse  measures  already ;  but 
They  who,  like  us,  entertain  a  s 
damental  maxim  of  democracy, 
the  right  of  a  majority  to  goyem, 
city  and  virtue  of  the  people,  mi 
apprehension^  these  renewed  exe 
baffled  combination  of  factions, 
of  the  antagonist  principles  of  on 
recommencement  of  that  contest 
ey  and  the  democracy,  which  ha 
fine,  and  in  which  the  cause  of 
ways  triumphed.  There  is  less  g 
in  any  previous  conflict,  that  vid 
whom  it  so  long  has  smiled ;  sin' 
roughly  understand,  than  at  any 
dious  and  dangerous  nature  of  all 
tations,  and  the  enormous  powei 
when  brought  into  the  field  to  c 
ments  of  the  country. 

That  the  bank  question  will  f 
division,  and  the  object  of  party  st 
ri  we  have  not  a  doubt.    Thi 
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without  claimiog  the  gift  of  prophecy,  we  thiek  we  ean 
see  through  the  clouds  which  lower  od  the  political  pros- 
pect, and  discern  that  the  year  will  terminate  auspi. 
ciously  for  the  great  principles  of  human  freedom,  and  in 
the  discomfiture  of  those  who  desire  to  restrain  the  un- 
biassed  expression  of  the  popular  voice. 


AMERICAN  NOBILITY. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  Deeembar  31, 1836.] 
A  WRITER,  of  uncommon  eloquence  and  ingenuity,  has 
appealed,  in  the  columns  of  the  Evening  Post,  under  the 
signature  of  AntuPrwilegef  and  has  undertaken  to  prove 
the  unconstitutionality  of  the  restraining  law,  on  the 
ground  that  it  is  a  violation  of  that  clause  of  the  federal 
constitution  which  declares  that  no  state  shall  grant  anp 
title  ofnobilUy,  It  is  obvious,  from  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  article,  that  this  is  not  undertaken  as  a  mere  exercise 
of  ingenuity;  but  that,  ^'just  in  his  views  or  not,  the 
writer  is  in  earnest."  We  have  read  his  remarks  with 
attention,  and  profess  ourselves  to  be  of  the  opinion  he  so 
cogently  maintains,  that  the  restraining  law  is,  in  effect, 
if  not  in  letter,  a  grant  of  titles  of  nobility  to  those  whcHn 
its  provisions  protect  in  their  special  privileges  and  im- 
munities.  We  cannot  better  appropriate  a  portion  of 
our  space,  than  by  inserting  an  extract  from  this  able 
essay. 

'<  It  is  not  merely  titles  of  nobility,  as  they  are  defined 
in  England,  or  France,  or  Germany,  or  Spain,  that  are 
prohibited  by  the  Constitution,  but  titles  of  nobility  in 
the  broad  and  comprehensive  import  of  the  term.  Now 
what  is  it  that  constitutes  nobility  ?  Not  noble  descent. 
In  this  all  nations  and  all  writers  are  agreed.  Not  the 
possession  of  large  domains.  Not  hereditable  honours. 
Vol.  II.— 14 
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Not  the  exercise  of  high  political  authority.  Not  worth, 
nor  wealth,  Dor  talent,  Dor  streDgth,  nor  beauty.  It  is 
neither  of  these  things.  By  the  unanimous  testimony  of 
those  who  have  gathered  the  true  meaning  of  the  word, 
from  the  various  senses  in  which  it  has  been  used,  it  sig- 
nifies a  quality,  which  by  virtue  of  some  document  put 
forth  by  due  authority,  places  the  subject  of  it  in  the  en- 
joyment of  civil  rights  denied  to  the  mass  of  the  commu- 
nity. A  noble  is  defined  by  English  writers  to  mean 
*  a  person  who  has  a  privilege  which  raises  him  above  a 
commoner  or  peasant.'  On  the  continent  the  word 
nobie  is  less  restricted  than  in  England.  The  French 
Academy  thus  define  the  word  :  *  Qui  par  droit  de  naiS' 
tanee  cm  far  letires  du  prince,  fait  partie,  cT  une  classe  dis- 
tinguee  dans  V  eiat.*  *  One  who  by  right  of  birth,  or  by 
patent  from  the  prince,  makes  part  of  a  distinguished 
class  in  the  state.'  In  every  part  of  Europe,  it  is  civil 
privilege  which  constitutes  the  nobleman  ;  and  since  the 
progress  of  intelligence  has  stripped  many  of  this  order 
of  the  immunities  they  once  enjoyed,  the  title  of  nobility, 
in  numerous  instances,  is  understood  to  be  one  of  custom 
and  of  courtesy  only,  possessing  no  validity,  because  con. 
ferring  no  distinction.  Now  what  is  the  quality  which  a 
charter  confers  upon  the  citizens  who  can  obtain  it  by 
their  merits,  their  importunities,  or  their  bribes  7  Civil 
privilege — gainful,  enviable  civil  privilege.  Privilege 
denied  to  their  unchartered  brethren.  Privilege  more 
valuable  by  far  than  the  immunities  of  a  German  Baron, 
a  French  Duke,  a  Spanish  Grandee,  or  an  Italian  Prince. 
Laying  political  authority  aside,  there  is  not  in  all  Eu- 
rope, (the  assertion  is  deliberately  made,)  a  nobleman 
among  them  all,  that  possesses  peculiar  privileges  as 
much  worth  having,  as  the  special  civil  powers  of  the 
Bank  Directions  of  America.  Even  the  banking  system 
of  Europe  is  infinitely  more  democratic  than  our  own. 
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Among  the  moneyed  men  of  the  old  world,  whatever 
license  one  has,  all  have ;  whatever  restriction  £bl\\b  on 
one,  is  made  to  fall  on  alL     But  how  is  it  with  lu  ? 

**  Few  of  our  charter-holders  have  reflected  much  upon 
the  nature  of  the  privileges  they  enjoy,  and  fewer  still 
have  felt  compunction  at  the  thought  that  what  they  are 
thus  enjoying  has  been  denied  to  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity. But  known  to  them  or  not^  it  is  nevertheless  true. 
The  want  of  consciousness  of  their  advantage  relieves 
them  from  the  charge  of  deliberate  ezelusiveness.  Still 
the  fact  is  not  the  less  a  fact,  that  the  Chartered  Bank- 
ers of  America  enjoy  &vours  without  a  parallel  in  nobi« 
lity-ridden  Europe.  To  be  an  American  bank  director 
is  to  be  raised  high  above  the  heads  of  the  unchartered 
million.  To  be  an  American  bank  director  is  to  ezer- 
cise  a  prerogative,  vast  at  all  times,  but  at  this  moment 
almost  princely.  It  is  to  wield  a  power  that,  if  it  pleases^ 
may  subdue  the  proud  to  the  most  humiliating  sacrifices, 
buy  over  by  timely  largesses  the  venal  and  the  weak,  and 
terrify  into  submission  the  gentle  arid  the  good.  It  is  to 
hold  the  purse-strings  of  a  boundless  commerce,  with  an 
exclusive  right  to  sell,  drop  by  drop,  the  natural  nutri- 
ment of  trade.  To  be  an  American  bank  director  is  to 
be  an  American  nobleman  without  the  publicity  and  the 
disadvantage  of  the  visible  decoration.  Let  me  hear  the 
answers  to  this  allegation.  It  will  perhaps  be  said  that 
a  charter  is  not  a  title  of  nobility,  because  it  does  not 
come  by  right  of  birth,  or  by  patent  from  the  prince. 
Was  this  the  meaning  of  the  Constitution  when  it  so- 
lemnly decreed  that  no  «tote  shall  grant  a  title  of  nobility  1 
Most  surely  not  It  contemplated  noble  privileges,  ema- 
nating from  the  legislative  power.  It  may  be  urged  that 
a  bank  charter  is  not  a  title  of  nobility,  because  it  only 
grants  exclusive  powers  and  not  distinctive  appellation. 
A  state,  we  shall  bo  gravely  told,  may  grant  nobility  but 
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not  tidet  of  nobility.  It  msy,  for  iav  c«n  side  rati  cmui,  bf 
in  the  lap  of  aonie  gr«at  fftmily  rho  monopolT  of  gnun> 
tbn  regie  of  cotton  or  tobacco,  the  special  privilege  of 
dealing  in  exchange,  or  the  imperial  franchise  of  printnig 
the  acknowledgments  of  its  debts.  But  it  may  not  deck 
it  with  a  sounding  adjcclive.  It  may  not  designate  tl 
"  Illustrious,"  or  "  Serene."  It  may  grant  to  the  mean- 
est citizen  all  the  prerogatives  that  make  a  prince;  it 
may  give  away  for  ever  the  very  easencc  of  its  sov*- 
reignly,  but  a  sonorous  epithet  iC  sliall  not  give  It  may 
make  a  man  a  monarch,  but  it  shall  not  }abel  bim  a  lord. 
Need  I  answer  an  assumption  so  unspeakably  absurd  !" 

The  author  of  the  above  new  view  of  a  very  impartaat 
subject  has  promised  to  continue  bis  speculations,  and  m 
hope,  for  the  sake  of  the  public  good  which  sucli  investi- 
gations are  calculoted  to  effect,  that  he  will  redeem  his 
pledge.  \Vc  have  been  in  the  habit  for  a  long  time,  of 
speaking  very  freely  on  the  subject  of  the  exclusive  pii. 
vileges  of  our  chnrlernd  ariatocracT,  and  have  frequently, 
fur  IliB  purpose  of  brinetne  the  system  into  disrepulr, 
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an  unequal,  unnecessary,  and  unjust  restraint  cm  the  no* 
tural  freedom  of  capital  and  industry.  We  shall  here- 
after look  upon  it  with  augmented  abhorrence  as  a  posi^ 
tive  violation  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  in 
a  respect  which  was  meant  to  guard  the  American  peo- 
ple from  the  approaches  of  aristocracy.  We  have  here- 
tofore looked  upon  banking  incorporations,  which  that 
law  encircles  and  protects,  as  possessed  of  privileges  in. 
compatible  with  the  principle  of  equal  rights,  a  principle 
which  constitutes  the  very  foundation  of  human  freedom. 
We  shall  hereafter  look  upon  them  with  increased  aver- 
sion, as  the  possessors  of  actual  titles  of  nobility,  distin- 
guished by  more  objectionable  features  than  the  patents 
of  the  European  aristocracy ;  and  we  shall  labour  with 
renewed  zeal  to  enfranchise  the  community  from  their 
degrading  subjection  to  the  noble  order  of  the  money- 
changers. 


THE  INEQUALITY  OF  HUMAN  CONDITION. 

Pnrn  the  Plaindeaier,  DwemUr  31, 1836. 
Tub  venerable  Sir  Thomas  More,  in  a  work  wherein 
he  has  availed  himself  of  the  convenient  latitude  of  fiction 
to  utter  many  important  political  maxims  and  opinions^ 
which  might  not  have  been  tolerated,  in  his  days,  had 
they  been  put  forth  in  the  sober  guise  of  literal  truth, 
has  expressed  numerous  sentiments  in  regard  to  the  errors 
and  abuses  of  government,  which  apply  with  as  much 
force  and  accuracy  to  our  times  and  country,  as  to  his. 
« Is  not  that  government  both  unjust  and  ungrateful,"  he 
asks,  '<  that  is  prodigal  of  its  favours  to  those  who  are 
goldsmiths  and  bankers,  and  such  others  as  are  idle,  and 
live  either  by  flattery,  or  by  contriving  the  arts  of  vain 
pleasure ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  no  care  of  those 
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in  great  misery.  The  richer  sort 
ing  to  bring  the  hire  of  labourers  Ic 
fraudulent  practices,  but  by  the  laii 
to  be  made  to  that  effect ;  so  that 
raost  unjuM  in  itself  to  give  such  s 
whodeserre  ao  well  of  the  public 
those  hardships  the  name  and  cok 
curing  laws  to  be  made  for  regulati 
Who^  that  knows  anything  of  ou 
this  passage,  without  perceiving  thi 
ly  to  the  condition  of  things  amon( 
been  written  purposely  to  describe 
which  existed  in  England  three 
government,  like  that  against  whic 
urged,  is  prodigal  of  favours  to  bai 
choose  to  live  in  idleness  by  their 
an  honest  livelihood  by  the  useful 
faculties ;  and  like  that,  it  makes  n 
vileges  and  immunities  on  the*<< 
look  to  their  industry  for  their  su 
the  labourers,  the  mechanics,  and 
no  charters  bestowed  upon  them 
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tificial  condition  bore  any  relation  to  those  of  nature  ;  if 
they  were  determined   by  the  comparative  degrees  of 
men's  wisdom  and  strength,  or  of  their  providence  and 
frugality,  there  would  be  no  cause  to  complain.     But  the  ' 
direct  contrary  is,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  truth. 
Folly  receives  the  homage  which  should  belong  only  to 
wisdom  ;  prodigality  riots  in  the  abundance  which  pru. 
dence  has  not  been    able  to  accumulate,  with  all  his 
pains  ;  and  idleness  enjoys  the  fruits  which  were  planted 
and  cultivated  by  industry.     It  is  not  necessary  to  state 
these  facts  in  figurative  language,  in  order  to  render  them 
worthy  of  serious  and  attentive  consideration.      Look 
through  society,  and  tell  us  who  and  what  are  our  most 
affluent  men  ?    Did  they  derive  their  vast  estates  from 
inheritance?    There  are  scarcely  a  dozen  wealthy  fami* 
lies  in  this  metropolis  whose  property  descended  to  them 
by  bequest.     Did  they  accumulate  it  by  patient  industry? 
There  are  few  to  whom  an  affirmative  answer  will  apply. 
Was  it  the  reward  of  superior  wisdom  ?    Alas,  that  is  a 
quality  which  has  not  been  asserted  as  a  characteristic 
of  our  rich.     Whence,  then,  have  so  many  derived  the 
princely  fortunes,  of  which  they  display  the  evidences  in 
their  spacious  and  elegant  dwellings,  in  their  costly  ban. 
quots,  their  glittering  equipages,  and  all  the  luxurious 
appliances  of  wealth?    The  answer  is   plain.     They 
owe  them  to  special  privileges ;  to  that  system  of  legis* 
lation  which  grants  peculiar  facilities  to  the  opulent,  and 
forbids  the  use  of  them  to  the  poor ;  to  that  pernicious 
code  of  laws  which  considers  the  rights  of  property  as 
an  object  of  greater  moment  than  the  rights  of  man. 

Cast  yet  another  glance  on  society,  in  the  aspect  it  pre- 
sents when  surveying  those  of  opposite  condition.  What 
is  the  reason  that  such  vast  numbers  of  men  groan  and 
sweat  under  a  weary  life,  spending  their  existence  in 
incessant  toil,  and  yet  accumulating  nothing  around 


spects  they  arc  at  least  the  equals  ot 
above  them  in  prosperity.     The  disp 
a  vast  multitude  of  iastances,  may 
the  errors  of  our  legislation  ;  to  that 
war  with  the  fundamental  maxim 
which,  instead  of  regarding  theequa 
and  leaving  all  to  the  full  enjoyment 
every  respect  not  inconsistent  with 
privileges  on  one,  and  denies  them 
pels  the  many  to  pay  tribute  and  n 
few.     Take  a  hundred  ploughmen 
their  fields,  and  a  hundred  merchai 
and  what  man,  regarding  the  true  d 
could  hesitate  to  give  the  award  of 
in  every  main  intellectual,  physical 
to  the  band  of  hardy  rustics,  over  i 
sallow  accountants,  worn  out  with 
of  traffic  and  the  calculations  of  | 
chant  shall  grow  rich  from  particip 
privileges  which  a  false  system  of  le 
while  the  ploughman,  unprotected 
pendent  wholly  on  himself,  shall  I 
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That  this  is  the  oase  with  us,  to  a  very  great  extent,  no 
man  of  candour  and  intelligenoe  can  look  orer  our  sta- 
tute books  and  deny.  We  have  not  entitled  ourselves  to 
be  excepted  from  the  condemnation  which  Sir  Thomas 
More  pronounces  on  other  governments.  '*They  are 
a  conspiracy  of  the  rich,  who,  on  pretence  of  maiiaging 
the  public,  only  pursue  their  private  ends,  and  devise  aU 
the  ways  and  arts  they  can  find  out,  first,  that  they  may, 
without  danger,  preserve  all  that  they  have  so  acquired, 
and  then  that  they  may  engage  the  poor  to  toil  and  la* 
hour  for  them,  at  as  low  rates  as  possible,  and  opprea 
them  as  much  as  they  please." 


[From  the  Plaindealer,  December  31,  1836.] 
A  KORNiif o  print  in  this  city,  contained  a  long  article, 
on  Wednesday,  in  which  it  was  maintained,  that  the 
right  of  a  free  discussion  of  the  question  of  negro  slavery 
ought  to  be  put  down  by  popular  clamour  and  violence. 
The  writer  admits  that  there  is  **  no  remedy  at  law,"  and 
<•  no  constitutional  safeguard,"  against  a  free  discussion 
of  the  subject ;  and  therefore  recommends  to  the  people, 
in  open  and  express  terms,  to  silence  the  opponents  of 
slavery  by  tumult.     The  following  is  the  passage : 

<(  Let  them  crush  and  overpower  their  ravings,  by 
noises  still  louder,  and  hiss  them  from  the  community. 
We  allow  the  remedy  is  extreme,  but  so  is  the  disease. 
We  know  that  we  shall  be  denounced  as  the  advocate  of 
mobs,  just  as  the  popular  leaders  of  the  revolution,  in  this 
city  and  elsewhere,  were  stigmatized  as  demagogues,  be- 
cause they  appealed  to  the  people,  when  those  who  made 
and  administered  the  laws,  had  not  the  power,  or  lacked 
the  patriotism  to  protect  them  against  their  enemies,    fie 
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enoiipi  in  tbeir  ministert,  to  teach 
cal  brawls,  that  he  is  now  laying  vi< 
thing  too  tacred  to  admit  of  furthc 
leaders  of  the  jpevolution  were  ^  po 
sought  to  overthrow  a  government 
«<the  blessings  of  liberty ;"  the  les 
who  ^jhk  to  overthrow  ^  the  blessii 
estaUish  the  worst  of  tyranny  instei 
potism  which  denies  tlie  freedom 
thinky  hardly  find  themselvesfon  the 
« We  know  we  shall  bo  dflnounee 
moha  1^    Prophetic  joaraal !    It  m 
awaits  it,  as  cleariy  as  the  Men  finr 
die  eziscationer's  cart  was  carryii 
JHThat  a  pity  todenoance,  as  the 
print  that  only  calls  upon  the  peopi 
ously  into  the  halls  where  men  of  w< 
are  quietly  engaged  in  grave  aad 
and  drown  their  proceedings  witii  s 
clamour !    But  it  advisesno  videnoc 
feather  them  a  littlct  tweak  their  no 
and  bestow  a  few  gentle  kicks  peilia 
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FRANKING  PRIVILEGE. 

[Frfftn  the  Plaindeater^  Iheemher  31, 1836.] 

Wb  have  received  a  letter  from  Washiogton,  from  a 
private  individual,  on  Kis  own  private  business,  encloeed 
in  an  envelope,  franked  by  a  Member  of  Congress. 
These  frauds  upon  the  government,  we  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve, are  very  common ;  but  as  we  do  not  choose  to  be 
an  accomplice,  even  after  the  fact,  in  a  piece  of  swind- 
ling, we  shall  expose  every  such  instance  of  cheatery  in 
which  it  is  attempted  to  make  us  a  participant. 


LEADING  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

x^  [i^oifi  the  Plaindealer,  January  21,  1837.] 

-  These  are  several  public  journals  in  this  country 
which,  owing  to  circumstances  of  position,  deserve  and 
receive  a  good  deal  of  attention  from  the  newspaper  press 
generally,  to  which  very  little  respect  would  be  due  on 
account  of  any  intrinsic  qualities  they  possess. 

What  is  leading  public  opinion  t  Public  opinion  we 
take  to  be  composed  of  the  opinions  of  individuals. 
When  the  sentiments  of  a  majority  of  the  thinking  men 
of  a  community  concur,  on  any  given  subject,  their  opin- 
ions are  the  public  opinion.  Any  person  who,  whether 
by  the  mere  influence  of  his  character,  or  by  argument, 
seeks  to  change,  to  any  extent,  the  prevailing  opinion, 
or  the  views  of  any  individual  of  the  prevailing  number, 
may  be  said,  in  a  certain  sense,  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  leader  of  public  opinion.  Every  man's  example  is, 
in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  a  leading  influence  ;  and  it  is 
not  merely  the  undoubted  right,  but  it  is  the  imperative 
duty  of  a  good  citizen,  to  do  all  within  the  compass  of 
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his  opportuoities,  to  lead  the  public  opinion  aright ;  lolead 
it  in  the  direction  which  ha  iMaeives  will  most  efihetaaUy 
promote  general  prosperity  and  social  order  and  happiness. 
If  this  is  Ihe  duty  of  a  private  individual,  it  becomes; 
in  a  much  itionger  point  of  view,  that  of  the  conductor 
of  a  newspaper  press.     His  vocation  is  emphatically  that 
of  a  public  leader.      Its  obligations  are  very  imperfectly 
and  impotently  discharged,  if  he  confines  himself  to  the 
mere  drudgery  of  chronicling  events.     It  requires  him  to 
maintain  principles,   investigate  measures,  expose  the 
evil  motives  and  effects  of  erroneous  public  conduct,  tear 
off  the  veil  in  which  sophistry  conceals  its  object,  and 
assist  the  cause  of  truth  with  every  argument  that  reason 
can  furnish,  and  every  embellishment  that  fancy  affords. 
To  discharge  fully  the  duties  of  a  public  journalist  would 
be  to  elevate  the  vocation  to  the  lofliest  summit  of  human 
dignity  and  usefulness.     A  public  journalist,  animated 
with  a  due  sense  of  the  obligations  of  his  responsible 
trust,  and  gifted  with  the  faculties,  intellectual  and  physi- 
cal, for  their  adequate  performance,  would  well  deserve 
to  be  a  public  leader  in  a  more  extended  signification  of 
the  phrase  than  that  in  which  we  desire  it  should  be  un- 
derstood.     He  should  have  a  mind  filled  with  a  great 
variety  of  human  learning,  and  a  ready  command  of  all 
its  stores.     He  should  have  a  head  cool,  clear,  and  saga- 
cious ;  a  heart  warm  and  benevolent ;   a  nice  sense  of 
justice  ;  an  inflexible  regard  for  truth  ;  honesty  that  no 
temptation  could  corrupt;    intrepidity  that  no  danger 
could  intimidate;  and  independence  superior  to  every 
consideration  of  mere  interest,  enmity,  or  friendship. 
He  should  possess  the  power  of  diligent  application,  and 
be  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigue.     He  should  have  a 
temperament  so  happily  mingled,  that  while  he  easily 
kindled  at  public  error  or  injustice,  his  indignation  should 
never  transgress  the  bounds  of  judgment^  but,  in  its 
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stroogQtt  eipressioDy  show  that  nnoothness  and  ameDity 
which  fhe  langoage  of  choler  always  lacks.  He  should^ 
in  shorty  be  such  a  raan  as  a  eontemporary  writer  describ- 
ed that  sturdy  democrat,  old  Andrew  Fletcher,  of  Sal- 
toun — *^  a  gentleman  steady  in  his  principles  ;  of  nice 
honour ;  abundance  of  learning ;  "brave  as  the  sword  he 
wears,  and  bold  as  a  lion ;  a  sure  friend,  and  irreconcila- 
ble enemy ;  who  would  lose  his  life  readily  to  servo  his 
country,  and  would  not  do  a  baso  thing  to  save  it."  This 
is  the  beau  ideal  of  the  character  of  a  conductor  of  a  politi- 
cal newspaper. 

When  Imlac,  in  Rasseloij  was  in  the  fuU  torrent  of 
his  enthusiastic  description  of  the  various  qualifications 
necessary  to  constitute  a  poet,  he  was  suddenly  inter, 
ruptcd  by  the  Prince  with  the  exclamation,  **  Enough  ! 
thou  liast  convinced  me  that  no  human  being  can  be  a 
poet.     Proceed  with  thy  narration."     In  the  same  way, 
the  reader  may  be  disposed  to  interrupt  us  here,  and  tell 
us  that  we  are  drawing  an  outline  of  an  editor  which  no 
human  being  can  fill.     It  is  nevertheless  the  model  which 
all  who  undertake  the  vocation  should  propose  to  them- 
selves, and  according  to  the  degree  in  which  their  emu- 
lation  succeeds  is  the  approbation  they  deserve.     When 
Cow  per  described  the  character  of  Paul  as  the  object  of 
clerical  imitation,  it  was  with  no  hope  that  the  most  de- 
vout  and  diligent  of  the  priesthood  could  ever  fully  emu. 
late  the  excellence  of  the  apostle's  character ;  and  it  was 
certainly   with  no  intention  of  imputing  to  even  the 
humblest  of  that  class  a  spirit  of  arrogance  in  undertaking 
the  functions  of  the  holy  office.      In  the  same  way,  it 
seems  to  us,  the  charge  of  arrogance  is  misapplied,  when 
aimed  at  those  who,  like  ourselves,  have  neither  the  na- 
tural nor  acquired  talents  necessary  to  the  most  perfect 
discharge  of  editorial  functions.      Circumstances  thrust 
one  man  into  one  vocation,  and  another  into  another ; 
Vol.  II.— 16 
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and  all  that  can  justly  be  required  of  hiniy  is  that  ha 
should  exercise  with  diligence  and  fidelity  such  talents 
and  skill  as  he  has,  to  promote  the  interests  of  truth  and 
of  his  fellow-man.  Every  physician  cannot  be  a  Boer, 
haave  or  a  Rush ;  every  lawyer  a  Coke  or  a  Hamilton ; 
nor  every  newspaper  editor  an  Ames  or  a  Bryant.  But 
it  is  in  the  power  of  every  one  to  be  an  honest  man,  and 
to  exert  his  powers,  with  constant  assiduity  and  integrity, 
for  tlie  promotion  of  sound  principles  of  public  govern* 
meht,  or,  in  other  words,  to  lead  the  public  opinion  aright. 
The  conductor  of  the  humblest  newspaper  occupies  the 
centre  of  a  circle  of  larger  influence,  than  more  command- 
ing'  intellects,  if  shut  out  from  access  to  the  press ;  and 
the  duty  to  obey  punctually,  but  centure  freely,  which 
Jeremy  Bontham  sets  down  as  a  maxim  for  the  govern* 
ment  of  every  good  citizen,  should  be  considered  espe- 
cially incumbent- upon  him. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  MADMAN. 

•  Thoogh  this  be  madness,  yet  there's  method  in  it. — Haiii.bt. 
[From  the  PlaindeaUr,  January  21,  1837.} 

Thb  phrase  which  we  make  use  of  as  a  title  for  this 
article  is  furnished-  by  the  Albany  Argtu. 

«« It  will  be  seen,  by  the  congressional  report,  that  Mr. 
Adams,  and  the  abolition  members  of  Congress,  have 
started  the  old  game  of  agitation  in  the  House  of  Repre* 
sentatives.  No  doubt  the  design  is  to  waste  as  much  as 
possible  of  the  public  time,  at  this  short  session,  upon  a 
question  not  less  fruitless  than  mischievous.  How  dis. 
creditable  is  it  to  the  country,  that  the  MassachuteUs 
madman  is  permitted,  not  only  to  outrage  all  order  and 
decorum  in  the  house,  but  to  scatter  incendiary  evil  and 
excitement  throughout  the  country  !** 
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What  an  exqaiaite  sense  of  ^  order  and  decorum"  the 
Albany  Argui  displays !     What  dignityt  what  respect  for 
the  character  which  should  distiflf^uish  the  state  paper, 
and  what  deference  for  a  man  wno  has  filled  the  highest 
office  in  our  repubUc,  this  modestly  worded  paragraph 
e?hices !     There  is  something  in  the  circumstance  of  Mr. 
Adams  being  permitted  to  make  a  motion  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  which,  we  must  confess,  desenres 
strong  rebuke  ;  and  our  only  wonder  is  that  the  Albania 
Argus  could  so  admirably  command  its  tempery  as  to  con- 
'  fine  itself  to  so  gentle  a  reprin^and.     **  The  Massachusetts 
Madman"  merits  harsher  treatment.     He  should  have 
been  denounced,  in  the  bitterest  terms,  as  a  bald*headed 
and  paralytic  dotard,  for  the  unparalleled  audacity  he  has 
been  guilty  of,  in  presenting  a  petition  of  his  constitu- 
ents to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  asking  that  it 
might  be  appropriately  referred.     Such  atrocious  conduct 
could  proceed  only  from  the  weakest  head  and  the  worst 
heart ;  and  we  are  surprised  that  the  Albany  Argus  lets 
him  off  so  easily.     We  cannot  refrain,  however,  from  in- 
viting the  attention  of  our  readers  to  its  paragraph,  as  a 
model  of  newspaper  suavity  and  decorum. 

That  Mr.  Adams  is  a  madman  there  is  medical  au- 
thority for  asserting.     A  physician  being  called  on  as  a 
witness,  not  long  since,  in  this  city,  in  the  case  of  a  trial 
before  one  of  our  courts,  in  which  an  attempt  was  made  to 
prove  one  of  the  parties  insane,  defined  madness  to  consist 
in  conduct  or  opinions  differing  from  those  of  the  mass  of 
mankind.      Mr.  Adams  differs  very  widely,  alas !  from 
the  mass  of  mankind,  both  in  eonduct  and  opinions,  if 
we  are  to  take  the  House  of  Representatives  as  a  fair 
criterion  of  public  sentiment.      He  strangely  believes 
that  slavery  is  an  evil ;  that  Congress  has  constitutional 
jurisdiction,  in  all  respects,  over  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia ;  that  the  right  of  petition  is  guaranteed  to  all  citi- 
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zens   by  the  federal  compact;'  and  that  the  right  of 
fpeech  justifies  him  in  expressing  his  sentiments,  even  on 
the  tabooed  question  of  abolishing  involuntary  ser^'itude. 
To  these  crazy  opinions,  he  adds  the  crazy  conduct  of 
persisting  in  expressing  them  ;    and  thus  comes  doubly 
within  the  category  of  madman*     To  express  unpopular 
opinions,  now-a-days,  is  not  only  deemed  madness,  but 
madness  of  that  aggravated  kind  which  calls  for  the 
harshest  treatment  of  bedlam.      The  soothing  system  ia 
out  of  place  here.     That  is  proper  to  be  applied  only  in 
the  milder  forms  of  lunacy.   But  the  man  who  is  so  utterly 
frantic  as  to  express  unpopular  opinions,  should  be  dealt 
with  somewhat  after  the  fashion  that  keepers  of  insane 
hospitals  deal  with  their  raving  and  delirious  patients. 
Inslcud  of  ordinary   habiliments,  his  limbs  should  be 
swathed  in  a  species  of  straight  waistcoat— an  unguen* 
tous  integument,  composed  of  molasses  and  boiling  tar ; 
he  should  be  placed  on  a  diet  of  rotten  eggs  ;   and  for 
exercise,  ridden  a  few  miles,  at  a  sharp  trot,  on  a  wooden 
rail.     This  is  the  mode  of  treatment  which  the  madness 
of  uttering  unpopular  opinions  is  considered  as  calling  for, 
and  we  faithfully  copy  the  prescription  from  the  latest 
edition  of  the  Political  Pharmacopoeia,  a  chapter  of  which 
was  transcribed  from  the  Wettchester  Spy  in  the  last 
number  of  our  paper. 

It  has  been  discovered,  we  believe,  of  late  years,  in 
Great  Britain,  that  a  free  use  of  the  halter  is  not  the  best 
possible  mode  of  preventing  petty  crimes  ;  and  there  tire 
some  who  will  probably  question  whether  Utr  andfeather» 
are  a  sovereign  specific  for  the  disease  of  abolitionism. 
Insanitv,  of  the  kind  which  the  Massachusetts  Madman 
displays,  is  certainly  wonderfully  on  the  increase.  It 
has  got  to  be  an  epidemic  in  the  land ;  and  what  is  most 
surprising,  cases  of  the  most  aggravated  description,  and 
in  (he  greatest  numbers,  occur  in  thoae  neighbourhooda 
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where  the  remedial  measures  have  been  most  energeti- 
cally applied.  We  have  our  doubts  even,  if  some  patri- 
otic practitioner,  ^ould  administer  a  doee  of  tar  and 
molasses  to  Mr.  Adams,  Whether  the  result  would  not  be, 
not  to  efllcct  a  curey  but  to  spread  the  disease.  The  ope- 
ration  seems  to  be  somewhat  like  that  of  the  means 
adopted  by  the  British  Government  to  plant  the  Episco. 
pal  Church  in  Ireland,  which,  according  to  the  London 
Examiner^  have  done  more  to  advance  the  cause  of  Pope- 
ry, than  could  have  been  effected  by  a  hundred  Col- 
leges de  Propaganda*  A  hundred  thousand  undisturbed 
lecturers  on  abolition,  at  all  events,  could  not  have  done 
half  so  much  to  spread  their  doctrines,  as  has  been  efiect- 
ed  by  the  violence  of  those  who  sought  to  suppress  them. 
They  have  but  pricked  the  sides  of  their  intent.  They 
have  but  spurred  them  to  more  rapid  progre«.  Their 
opposition  has  but  inflamed  the  spirit  which  it  could  not 
vanquish.  Like  the  matadores  and  picadores  of  the 
Spanish  national  game,  their  darts  and  javelins  torture, 
but  do  not  kill,  add  only  exacerbate  the  spirit  of  those 
baited  men,  who  needed  no  additional  impulse  to  sting 
them  into  activity. 

The  abolitionist,  while  listened  with  galling  ligatures 
to  the  stak^,  with  his  limbs  shrinking  and  shrivellidg  un- 
der  a  flood  of  seething  tar,  if,  in  that  moment  of  nature^s 
extremest  agony,  his  mind  can  rise  superior  to  physical 
torture,  has  this  glorious  source  of  consolation  before 
him  :  that  the  pangs  he  suffers  will  not  be  lost,  but  will 
awaken,  in  a  thousand  bosoms,  slioh  sympathy  for  his 
suficrings,  and  such  indignation  against  his  persecutors, 
as  will  do  more  than  volumes  of  argument  to  draw  atten- 
tion to  the  evils  of  slavery,  and  promote  the  great  and 
holy  cause  of  universal  emancipation.  Mr.  Adams,  too, 
may  patiently  bear  the  abuse  poured  upon  him,  when  he 
reflects  that  the  feelings  it  is  calculated  to  arouse  in  the 
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[From  tk€  PUindealer,  , 

Wa  welcome,  thrice  welcome 
columns  of  the  Plaindealer,  alb 
pearance  as  the  opponent  of  vit 
and  earnestly  expreaaed.     But 
out  by  the  colliaion  of  opposite  o 
alone  which  we  desire  to  elicit, 
leas  welcome  than  if  he  appears 
argument  with  ourseWes.     His 
manded  our  attentive  perusal ;  8 
readers.     It  proceeds  from  a 
moat  liberal  motives,  capable  of 
eat  subjects,  habituated   to  lo$ 
possessing  that  power  of  lucid  an 
which  usually  distinguishes  thot 
mcy  and  order.     We  have  read 
out  being  convinced  of  the  soui 
riiall  embrace  this  occasion  of  : 
to  atate  a  few  reasons  for  our  dii 
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basis  of  the  most  importantf  rights  of  property.     They  1 
are  artificial  rights,  not  rights  of  nature.    They  are   \ 
created  by  laws,  not  merely  confirmed  by  them*    This  is 
obviously  the  case  with  regard  to  that  species  of  proper- 
ty which  the  political  institutions  of  all  civilized  countries 
regard  with  peculiar  deference,  and  secure  with  particu- 
lar-care, and  to  which  the  distinctive  appellation  of  reoZ 
estate  is  given.     The  right  of  property  in  land,  like  the  i 
right  to  breathe  the  vital  air  of  heaven,  is,  by  nature,  com-  ; 
mon  to  all  mankind ;  and  the  only  just  foundation  of  indi- 
vidual and  peculiar  rights  is  furnished  by  the  laws  of  the  J 
land.     Locke,  who  goes  as  far  as  any  writer  in  tracing 
the  right  of  property  to  inherent  causes  existing  anteri- 
or to  political  institutions,  does  not  maintain  that  any 
thing  gives  to  an  individual  a  distinct  and  exclusive  right 
to  land,  except  in  as  far  as  by  ciccupying  it  and  mixing 
his  labour  with  it,  it  becomes  his  own  in  such,  a  sense 
that  you  cannot  take  it  away  without  also  taking  the 
fruits  of  his  labour,  which,  he  contends,  are  his  own  by 
nature.     Paley,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  book  on  Relative 
l)uties,  considers  the  law  of  the  land  the  only  real  founda- 
tion of  territorial  property. 

But  let  us,  in  conformity  with  the  opinions  of  Locke 
and  other  accredited  writers,  concede  that  men  have  a 
natural  right  of  property  in  the  productions  of  their  own 
industry  and  skill ;  that  the  mechanic,  for  example,  has 
an  exclusive  right  to  the  article  he  manufactures;  the 
fisherman  to  the  fish  he  catches ;  and  the  fowler  to 
the  birds  he  shoots.  To  the  same  extent  the  author  has 
an  exclusive  natural  right  of  property  in  the  book  he  com- 
poses ;  that  is,  he  has  a  natural  right  to  the  manuscript, 
so  long  as  ho  chooses  to  retain  it  to  himself.  The  pro- 
cess by  which  the  mechanic  fabricates  a  particular  arti- 
cle is  his  property,  so  long  as  he  keeps  it  secret, 
peculiar  arts  of  the  fisherman  and  fowler  are  their  pi 
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ty^  in  the  same  way^  until  they  communicate  them.  A.nd 
the  thoughts  of  the  author  are  his  property,  equally,  until 
he  publishes  them  to  the  world.  In  all  these  cases^  alike, 
ao  far  as  natural  rights  are  concerned,  they  then  become 
common  property.  Every  body  is  at  liberty  to  imitate 
the  article  manufactured  by  the  mechanic ;  to  practice 
the  artifices  of  the  fisher  and  fowler ;  and  to  copy  the 
book  of  the  author.  Any  further  exclusive  or  peculiar 
property  in  them  has  no  other  foundation  than  the  law. 
'^  The  right  of  exclusive  property,  of  the  exchisive  use 
and  benefit  of  the  fruits  of  one's  own  labour,  is  the  great 
and  secure  foundation  of  social  order  and  happiness. 
Without  it,  man  would  never  rise  above  a  semi-barbarous 
condition ;  and  in  those  communities  where  it  is  most 
securely  guarded,  we  invariably  find  the  highest  degree 
of  moral  and  intellectual  refinement,  the  greatest  general 
prosperity,  and  the  most  advanced  condition  of  all  the 
arts  which  sustain  and  embellish  life.  But  we  would 
have  it  understood,  in  passing,  that  this  important  and 
fundamental  right  is  violated  as  fatally  by  unequal  laws, 
by  laws  which  give  peculiar  facilities  for  the  acquisition 
of  wealth  to  the  few,  and  deny  them  to  the  many,  as  by 
those  more  obviously  arbitrary  edicts,  which  directly  and 
openly  deprive  the  labourer  of  his  reward.  Tho  true 
security  of  the  right  of  property  consists  in  equal  legisla- 
tion. 

If  we  are  correct  in  the  position  assumed,  that  the  ex- 
clusive natural  right  of  an  author  to  his  production,  like 
that  of  a  mechanic  to  the  fashion  or  device  of  his  table  or 
chair,  extends  no  further  than  to  his  immediate  copy, 
the  question  for  society  then  to  determine  is,  whether  it 
is  proper  to  create  and  guard  this  right  by  legal  enact, 
ments  ;  and  the  decision  of  it,  in  our  view  of  the  subject, 
should  rest  solely  on  the  consideration  of  the  efiect  it 
would  have  on  the  interests  of  the  g^reat  maos  of  man* 
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kind,  or,  to  repeat  Bentham's  phra8e«  it  should  be  decid- 
ed accordiDg  to  the  principle  of  ^  the  greatest  good  of  the 
greatest  number."  It  is  entirely  within  the  competency 
of  the  law  to  make  a  literary  production  property,  either 
absolutely  and  in  perpetuity^  or  in  a  qualified  sense,  and, 
for  a  limited  period  of  time.  If  government  should  choose 
to  do  neither,  but  leave  the  published  book  as  free  to  be 
copied,  as  a  new  device  in  cutlery,  a  new  style  in  dresSf 
the  author  would  be  without  reasonable  ground  of  com- 
plaint, since .  ho  entered  into  the  vocation  without  the 
prospect  of  any  other  advantage,  than  what  necessarily 
and  inalienably  belongs  to  the  opportunity  of  the  first 
use  of  the  fruits  of  his  labours. 

But  if  the  law  undertakes  to  establish  a  certain  kind  of 
property  in  the  productions  of  authorship,  '*  in  the  fruits 
of  intellectual  exertion,"  to  use  the  language  of  our  cor- 
respondent, it  must  fix  the  limit  somewhere  ;  and  those 
intellectual  labourers  excluded  from  the  vineyard,  (and 
there  would  necessarily  be  many  such)  would  then  have 
some  reason  to  complain  of  partial  legislation.  The  far- 
mer who,  by  a  long  and  careful  study  of  the  processes  of 
nature,  discovers  an  improved  method  of  tillage  and  cul- 
ture, by  which  he  can  make  his  field  yield  a  harvest  of 
twofold  abundance,  ought  surely  not  to  be  excluded  from 
the  category  of  those  who  benefit  mankind  by  the  fruits 
of  intellectual  exertion ;  yet  the  neighbouring  farmery 
who  ploughs  the  adjoining  field,  copies  his  mode  of  tillage, 
and  no  one  ever  thinks  of  instituting  a  law  to  give  the 
first  a  right  of  property,  and  secure  to  him  the  exclusive 
advantages  of  his  discovery.  The  artist  who  spends 
days  and  nights  of  patient  intellectual  toil  in  devising 
tasteful  and  symmetrical  patterns  for  the  lace  worker 
and  silk  weaver,  sees  the  fruits  of  his  intellectual  labour 
copied  as  soon  as  they  are  exhibited ;  and  does  not  dream 
of  asking  the  security  and  advantage  of  any  peculiar 
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or  three,  or  five  thousand  copiesi  which  nerer  oonstitute^ 
as  a  general  rule,  the  maxinram  of  a  popular  author's  suc- 
cess, twenty,  thirty,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  thousand 
would  be  readily  disposed  of.  Let  us  withdraw  our  atten- 
tion, for  an  instant,  from  a  contemplation  of  the  interests 
of  authors,  to  consider  those  of  mankind  at  large.  Who 
can  fail  to  see  how  vastly  the  general  benefit  would  be 
promoted  ?  What  a  noble  spectacle  an  entire  nation  of 
readers  would  present !  With  what  intelligence  and  or- 
der  would  not  its  affairs  be  conducted !  And  if  knowledge 
is  power,  what  a  vast  influence  it  would  exercise  in  the 
counseb  of  nations,  and  in  directing  the  destinies  of  man- 
kind ! 

But  there  is  no  need  that  we  should  throw  the  interest 
of  authors  out  of  sight  in  this  consideration.  On  the 
contrary,  we  believe  the  benefit  to  themselves  woiild  be 
in  an  equal  ratio  with  that  to  the  community  at  large. 
If  they  were  left  without  the  protection  of  a  copyright, 
their  business  would  assume  new  forms.  They  would 
connect  themselves,  in  schemes  of  extensive  publication^ 
with  those  whose  facilities  would  put  competition  at  de- 
fiance. The  advantage  of  a  first  copy  is  in  itself  incal- 
culable. With  publishers  of  large  capital,  whose  mea- 
sures are  wisely  taken,  it  is  worth  more  than  ordinary 
copyrights.  The  Harpers,  if  we  are  correctly  informed, 
pay  British  writers,  for  a  duplicate  copy  in  advance  of 
publication  in  London^  as  much  as  some  of  the  copy/ights 
of  some  of  the  most  favoured  authors  at  home  will  com- 
mand. Nobody  attempts  to  reprint  the  Penny  Magazine 
and  Penny  Cyclopoedia  upon  Jackson  ;  simply  because^ 
having  by  arrangement  with  the  British  publishers,  the 
benefit  of  a  first  copy,  he  puts  it  in  so  cheap  a  form,  and 
prepares  so  vast  an  edition,  that  competition  is  intimidat- 
ed, as  it  has  everything  to  lose  and  but  little  to  gain. 
The  advantages  of  a  first  sale,  when  the  preparatory 
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steps  are  duly  and  discreetly  taken,  are  prodigious. 
They  constitute  the  author's  natural  and  inalienable 
right;  and  we  repeat  our  strong  conviction  that  if  he 
were  left  alone,  the  interest  of  both  author  and  public 
would  be  most  effectually  promoted. 

If  we  are  right  in  the  view  we  have  taken  of  this  sub- 
ject ; .  if  it  can  be  shown  tiiat  the  present  system  is  wrong 
in  itself,  as  tried  by  the  greatest  good  principle ;  the 
argument  in  favour  of  the  extension  of  the  copyright  law, 
00  as  to  embrace  the  authors  of  other  countries,  falls  to  the 
ground.  It  is  the  same  argument  which  we  constantly 
hear  used  in  favour  of  extending  the  grants  of  special 
charters.  But  if  an  evil  exists  in  our  system,  it  is  the 
duty  of  good  citizens  to  endeavour  to  abolish  it,  not  to 
make  it  an  excuse  for  instituting  other  evils.  Our  cor- 
respondent says  truly  and  eloquently,  that  there  is  no 
ground  on  which  our  Congress  can  be  bound  to  act  ac- 
cording to  a  decision  of  the  House  of  Lords,  nor  on  which 
they  are  not  at  liberty,  setting  authority  and  precedent 
aside,  to  revert  to  the  first  principles  of  justice  and  expe- 
diency .  Our  institutions  are  founded  on  a  maxim  widely 
different  from  the  fundamental  principle  of  other  govern- 
ments ;  and  it  is  proper  that  our  legislation  should  be 
marked  by  an  equally  distinctive  character.  It  is  for 
this  young  and  vigorous  republic  to  set  an  example  to 
the  nations  of  the  old  world ;  and  after  those  glorious 
principles  of  equal  liberty  which  constitute  the  basis  of 
our  political  fabric,  we  hardly  know  a  measure  which 
would  tend  in  a  larger  degree  to  promote  (he  best  inter- 
ests of  mankind,  than  the  enfranchisement  of  the  press 
from  the  exclusive  privileges  of  authorship. 
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OUT,  DAMNED  SPOT ! 

[From  the  PlaindeaUr,  January  28, 1837.] 

This  blot,  that  they  object  against  your  house. 
Shall  be  wiped  out  in  the  next  Farlianicnt. 

SuAKSPEAai. 

We  expressed*  in  a  very  brief  paragraph  in  our  last 
number,  our  sincere  satisfaction  that  the  blot  which  had 
been  too  long  suffered  to  stain  the  journal  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  had  at  length  been  expunged,  through  the 
persevering  and  praiseworthy  efforts  of  Mr.  Benton. 
We  thank  him,  from  the  bottom  of  our  heart,  for  the  con- 
stancy he  has  exhibited  in  this  good  cause,  and  we  re> 
joice  most  sincerely  in  the  success  by  which  he  is  at  last 
rewarded. 

The  resolution  upon  which  the  brand  of  infamy  and 
the  sentence  of  expurgation  is  now  passed,  was  adopted 
at  a  period  of  unprecedented  party  excitement.  Of  those 
who  voted  in  favour  of  it,  there  is  probably  hardly  an  in- 
dividual, who,  were  the  matter  to  do  over,  would  again 
record  his  vote  in  the  affirmative.  The  judgment  of  men 
was  blinded  at  the  time  by  passion.  Madness  ruled  the 
hour.  The  questions  at  issue  were  of  the  vastest  moment ; 
and  they  were,  besides,  precisely  of  that  kind  which  most 
effectually  appeal  to  the  passions  and  prejudices  of  our 
nature,  and  most  completely  drown  the  still  small  voice 
of  reason.  Never,  since  the  formation  of  our  Confe- 
deracy,  had  any  contest  arisen,  in  which  the  two  great 
antagonist  principles  that  each  yielded  a  grudging  as- 
sent  to  the  federal  compromise,  were  again  brought  so 
thoroughly  into  active  opposition,  as  in  that  struggle. 
The  question  that  called  them  into  strife,  too,  was  a 
money  question — it  was  one  that  directly  and  deeply 
affected  the  pecuniary  interests  of  the  community.  On 
Vol.  II.— 16 
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both  sides,  and  among  all  classes  of  people,  the  war  was 
carried  on  with  the  most  ruthless  fury.  In  the  epidemic 
frenzy  of  tlie  period,  argument  was  thrown  wholly  aside 
as  a  useless  weapon,  and  abuse  and  declamation  were 
greedily  snatched  up  in  its  stead.  The  press  did  all  it 
could  to  exacerbate  the  delirium,  and  the  halls  of  Con- 
gress echoed  and  re-echoed  with  criminatory  and  vitupe- 
rative language,  much  fitter  for  the  stews  than  for  the 
council  chambers  of  a  great  republic.  It  was  during 
that  period  of  political  madness  that  the  resolution  was 
passed,  pronouncing  the  President  guilty  of  having  vio- 
lated  the  Constitution ;  and  we  repeat  our  firm  conviction 
that,  were  the  act  yet  to  do,  under  the  altered  and  hap- 
pier  temper  of  the  present  time,  hardly  one  who  voted  for 
the  measure  would  be  willing  now  to  occupy  the  same 
ground. 

That  the  resolution  condemning  the  President  was 
unconstitutional,  that  it  was  not  merely  without  the 
warrant  of  constitutional  law,  but  in  direct  and  palpable 
violation  of  the  express  provisions  uf  the  federal  charter, 
seems  to  us  a  matter  too  clear  for  argument.  We 
should  almost  as  soon  think  of  proving  the  axioms  of  geo- 
metry, the  self-evident  propasitions  of  Euclid.  It  was  a 
violation,  moreover,  not  merely  daring  and  flagitious  in 
its  immediate  character  and  object,  but,  as  a  precedent, 
fraught  with  the  direst  mischief.  If  we  even  admit  that 
to  expunge  this  resolution  is  also  a  violation  of  the  Con- 
stitution, we  think  there  are  few  who  will  deny  that,  at 
worst,  it  is  an  offence  of  a  far  more  venial  and  innocuous 
kind.  One  might  infer,  however,  from  the  solemn  and 
lugubrious  protest  which  Mr.  Webster  has  thought  pro- 
per to  deliver  on  the  occasion,  that  this  expunging  pro- 
cess was  an  act  fatal  to  the  liberty  of  the  country.  We 
have  seldom  met  with  anything  more  supremely  ridicu- 
lous than  the  stilted,  mock-tragedy  style  of  this  speech. 
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considered  in  reference  to  the  occasion  which  elicited  it. 
It  commences  in  the  following  manner : 

^  Mr.  President :  Upon  the  truth  and  justice  of  the 
original  resolution  of  the  Senate,  and  upon  the  authority 
of  the  Senate  to  pass  that  resolution,  I  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  express  my  opinions  at  a  subsequent  period,  when 
the  President's  protest  was  before  us.  Those  opinions 
remain  altogether  unchanged. 

*'  And  now,  had  the  Constitution  secured  the  privilege 
of  entering  a  protest  on  the  joumaly  I  should  not  say  one 
word  on  this  occasion  ;  although,  if  what  is  now  proposed 
shall  be  accomplished,  I  know  not  what  would  have  been 
the  value  of  such  a  provision,  however  formally  or  care- 
fully it  might  have  been  inserted  in  the  body  of  that  in- 
strument. 

^  But,  as  there  is  no  such  constitutional  privilege,  I  can 
only  effect  my  purpose  by  thus  addressing  the  Senate ; 
and  I  rise,  therefore,  to  make  that  protest  in  this  manner, 
in  the  face  of  the  Senate,  and  in  the  face  of  the  country, 
which  I  cannot  present  in  any  other  form. 

^  I  speak  in  my  own  behalf,  and  in  behalf  of  my  col- 
league ;  we  both  speak  as  senators  from  tKe  state  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, and,  as  such,  we  solemnly  protest  against  this 
whole  proceeding. 

^  We  deny  that  senators  from  other  states  have  any 
power  or  authority  to  expunge  any  vote  or  votes  which 
we  have  given  here,  and  which  we  have  recorded,  agree* 
ably  to  the  express  provision  of  the  Constitution. 

*<  We  have  a  high  personal  interest,  and  the  state 
whose  representatives  we  are,  has  also  a  high  interest 
in  the  entire  preservation  of  every  act  and  parcel  of  the 
record  of  our  conduct,  as  members  of  the  Senate. 

"  This  record  the  Constitution  solemnly  declares  shall 
be  kept ;  but  the  resolution  before  the  Senate  declare^ 
that  this  record  shall  be  expunged. 


Icept,  any  more  than  a  record  whici 
record  which  is  preserved.     The 
longer  a  part  of  tlie  record ;  it  has  ] 
eDc^.     It  cannot  be  certified  as  a 
ings  of  the  Senate  for  any.  purpose 

The  play  on  the  words  kept  and 
the  occasion.  .As  there  were  no 
against  the  course  which  Mr.  Be 
poaed,  this  jingle  of  antithetical  ex; 
teas  a  melancholy  substitute  for 
most  amusing  and  lackadaisical  g; 
ater  tinkle  and  clink  these  two  hai 
producing  all  possible  dissonance  I 
their  unsonorous  syllables.  To  e 
and  to  keep  is  not  to  expunge ;  th; 
is  not  kept,  and  that  which  is  kept  i 
is  the  burden  of  his  diatribe.  Lili 
trolls  on  the  stock  of  those  two  w 
cuckoo." 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Webster,  tha 
nal  expunged,  no  matter  wliat  the  n 
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the  audacious  resolution,  thus  penned  up  in  perpetual  in- 
famy, it  nevertheless  ceases,  in  a  legal  sense,  to  be  any 
portion  of  the  record,  as  much  as  if  the  page  which  con. 
tains  it  were  torn  out  and  consumed  in  the  fire.  But  in 
admitting  this,  Mr.  Webster  admits  somewhat  too  much 
for  his  argument.  Ue  admits  the  constitutionality  of 
the  proceeding,  and  thus  his  sounding  protest,  uttered 
with  such  *<  awful  state,"  falls  to  the  ground,  the  only  prop 
on  which  it  stood  being  torn  away  by  the  same  hand 
that  took  so  much  pains  to  build  it  up»  If  the  majority 
of  the  Senate,  in  passing  the  expunging  resolution,  hare 
transcended  their  constitutional  warrant,  the  journal  is 
not  expunged,  but  merely  blotted ;  it  is  no  more  expung. 
ed  in  a  legal  sense,  than  if  the  Clerk  of  the  Senate  had 
accidentally  spattered  a  little  ink  upon  the  page.  It  can 
still  be  certified,  for  any  purpose  of  proof  or  evidence,  as 
a  part  of  the  proceeding  of  the  Senate ;  and  should  it  be 
objected  to  as  having  been  expunged,  the  answer  obvi- 
ously would  be,  that  certain  unauthorised  persons,  avaiU 
ing  themselves  of  their  right  of  access  to  the  Senate 
chamber,  had  audaciously  embraced  the  opportunity  to 
disfigure  the  journal  or  its  proceedings.  If  Mr.  Benton 
and  thoso"^  who  acted  with  him  were  without  constitu* 
tionai  warrant,  what  they  have  done  is  of  no  great  effect 
in  impairing  the  legal  validity  of  the  resolution  expunged, 
than  if  the  same  thing  had  been  effected  by  some  mis. 
chievous  boy  in  the  luml)er  garret  of  the  capital.  The 
resolution  is  either  constitutionally  expunged,  or  it  is  not 
expunged  at  all. 

But  we  maintain  that  it  is  expunged,  and  we  rejoice  at 
it.  We  maintain  that  it  is  expunged,  because  we  think 
it  is  susceptible  of  the  clearest  proof  that  the  act  was 
fully  within  the  constitutional  power  of  the  Senate.  We 
rejoice  at  it,  because  the  original  resolution  was  a  mani. 
fest  and  shameful  usurpation  of  power,  expressly  prohi« 
16* 
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bited  to  the  Senuto  by  the  most  imperative  terms  of  the 
federal  charter;  and  as  such  ought  to  be  distinguished 
from  all  other  proceedings,  and  made  conspicuously  odi. 
ous,  by  such  marks  of  deliberate  reprobation  as  those 
which  now  encircle  it  and  are  inscribed  upon  its  front. 
Mr.  Webster  can  find  but  one  meaning  to  the  word  keep^ 
and  that  as  synonymous  with  preserve.  To  keep  a  diary, 
howeveri  is  not  to  preserve  a  diary  ;  to  keep  a  set  of 
books  is  not  to  preserve  them  ;  and  to  keep  a  journal  is 
not  to  preserve  it.  The  meaning  of  the  word,  as  used  in 
connexion  with  a  written  record  of  any  kind,  is  clearly 
established  by  all  usage,  not  as  synonymous  with  preserve^ 
but  as  synonymous  with  write,  or  record.  Thus,  you  say 
of  your  clerk,  ho  keeps  your  accounts ;  though  his  duty 
may  merely  be  to  tDriie  or  record  your  accounts  in  a 
book,  of  which  you  retain  the  custody  yourself.  Your 
book-keeper  is  the  recorder  of  your  accounts,  not  the 
preserver  of  your  books,  which,  as  a  totally  separate  and 
distinct  office,  he  may  or  may  not  perform.  If  it  had 
been  the  intention  of  the  constitution  to  enjoin  the  pre- 
servation of  the  journal,  and  to  forbid  all  subsequent  alte- 
ration  of  any  portion  of  the  record,  the  phraseology  of  the 
clause  would  doubtless  have  been  less  ambiguous.  As  it 
now  stands,  it  presents,  according  to  Mr.  Webster's  read- 
ing, the  anomaly  of  using  one  word  in  a  double  sense. 
•*  Each  house  shall  keep  a  journal  of  its  proceedings ;  " 
that  is,  "  each  shall  vrite  a  journal  of  its  proceedings," 
and  «•  each  house  shall  preserve  a  journal  of  its  proceed- 
ings." This  would  truly  be  an  instance  of  singular  eco- 
nomy in  language,  if  the  fratncrs  of  the  constitution 
were  so  solicitous,  as  Mr.  Wcl)^!te^  seems  to  think,  to 
have  the  clause  understood  in  its  twofold  import. 

We  quote  another  passage  from  Mr.  Webster**  «« Pro- 
test." 

M  We  have  seen,  with  deep  and  sincere  pain,  the  legis- 
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latures  of  respectable  states  instructing  the  senators  of 
those  states  to  vote  for  and  support  this  violation  of  the 
journal  of  the  Senate ;  and  this  pain  is  .infinitely  increas- 
ed by  our  full  belief,  and  entire  conviction,  that  most,  if 
not  all,  these  proceedings  of  states  had  their  origin  in 
promptings  from  Washington  ;  that  they  have  been  ur- 
gently requested  and  insisted  on  as  being  necessary  to 
the  accomplishment  of  the  intended  purpose ;  and  that  it 
is  nothing  else  but  the  influence  and  power  of  the  execu. 
tive  branch  of  the  Government  which  has  brought  the 
legislatures  of  so  many  of  the  free  states  of  this  Union  to 
quit  the  sphere  of  their  ordinary  duties  for  the  purpose  of 
co-opemting  to  accomplish  a  measure,  in  our  judgment, 
so  unconstitutional,  so  derogatory  to  the  character  of 
the  Senate,  and  marked  with  so  broad  an  impression  of 
compliance  with  power. 

It  would  have  been  edifying  if  Mr.  Webster  had  conde- 
scended to  explain,  in  this  connexion,  the  influences 
which  were  employed  to  procure  the  passing  of  the  reso- 
lution which  has  now  happily  been  expunged  for  ever 
from  the  record.  If  we  were  to  admit  that  the  **  legisla- 
tures of  respectable  states  "  have  been  operated  upon  in 
the  manner  alleged  by  him,  we  should  still  maintain  that 
it  was  far  less  shameful  to  be  moved  by  the  influence  and 
power  of  the  President  of  the  United  States,  than  to  stand 
at  the  beck  and  nod  of  the  nimble-tongued  money- 
changer, whose  largesses  and  bribes  caused  so  many  sen- 
ators to  crouch  at  his  feet,  and  submissively  avow  their 
readiness  to  perform  his  behests. 

Mr.  Webster's  speech,  as  it  draws  near  its  conclusion, 
waxes  more  and  more  solemn. 

*'  We  make  up  our  minds  to  behold  the  spectacle  which 
is  to  ensue.  We  collect  ouitelFes  to  look  on,  in  silence, 
while  a  scene  is  exhibited  vMlffV^iB  did  not  regard  it 
as  ruthless  violation  of  i 
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to  US  to  be  little  elevated  above  the  character  of  a  con- 
temptible farce." 

He  prepares  to  die  with  dignity  ;  to  muffle  up  his  face 
in  his  senatorial  mantle,  and  fall  at  the  feet  of  the  mur- 
dered constitution,  which  all  the  while  runs  blood.  But 
his  courage  fails  him  in  the  trying  moment.  The  con- 
spirators advance — the  secretary  raises  the  fatal  pen — 
the  imprisoned  resolution  is  shut  up  in  its  eternal  walls 
of  black — the  Constitution  is  violated — and  where  is 
Daniel  Webster  7  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  behold 
the  spectacle ;  his  heart  was  as  brave  as  a  lion ;  but  his 
legs  were  cowardly,  and  had  ran  away  with  him. 

Upon  the  whole,  we  are  free  to  say  that  Mr.  Webster 
made  out,  in  the  unpleasant  circumstances  in  which  he 
was  placed,  quite  as  well  as  could  have  been  expected. 
It  was  an  awkward  business  he  had  to  perform  at  best, 
and  the  character  of  a  stickler  for  the  Constitution  was 
one  in  which  he  was  making  his  first  appearance.  If  he 
had  begun  his  practice  in  the  part  in  1834,  he  would  have 
avoided  altogether  the  occasion  of  this  last  and  mortify- 
ing display. 

As  for  Mr.  Benton,  he  has  redeemed  his  pledge  nobly. 
He  promised,  almost  in  the  words  we.  have  placed  as  a 
motto  at  the  head  of  this  article,  that  he  would  pursue 
that  wicked  resolution,  which  condemned  the  President, 
without  a  trial  and  without  a  hearings  until  it  should  be 
effaced  from  the  journal  of  the  Senate.  The  oath  which 
he  took  over  the  violated  Constitution  was  characterized 
by  all  the  fervour  of  that  of  Junius  Brutus  over  the  viola- 
ted body  of  Lucretia,  and  faithfully  has  he  kept  his  vow. 
He  has  redeemed  the  character  of  the  Senate  ;  he  has 
efiaced  the  disgraceful  record ;  he  has  wiped  out  the 
^  damned  spot." 
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WORDS  ARE  THINGS. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  January  28, 1637.] 

<«  It  is  understood  that  General  Santa  Anna  had  an  in- 
terview, with  the  President  of  the  United  States,  at  the 
Palace,  on  Thursday,  and  was  kindly  and  courteously 
received  by  him.  They  met  again,  it  is  said,  a  second 
time,  yesterday.  The  subject  of  this  conference  may  be 
inferred  probably  from  the  tenor  of  the  official  papers,  of 
which  copies  were  sent  to  the  Senate  on  Thursday  last." 

We  copy  the  above  paragraph  from  the  Naiiondl  /»• 
teUigencerf  of  last  Skturday,  for  the  purpose  of  animad« 
verting  on  its  phraseology.  **  Words  are  things,"  and  by 
acquiring  a  habit  of  using  familiarly  terms  which  belong 
appropriately  to  a  state  of  things  the  opposite  of  those 
which  exist  under  our  institutions,  the  mind  may  be  gra- 
dually  led  to  regard  the  things  themselves  with  less  di». 
like.  The  above  paragraph  is  meant  as  a  serious  and 
plain  announcement  of  a  fact  in  which  it  was  thought 
the  public  would  take  an  interest.  The  word  palace^ 
therefore,  as  applied  to  the  President's  house,  is  entirely 
out  of  place.  A  palace  is  a  royal  residence,  the  abode  of 
a  prince.  We  have  no  palaces  in  this  country,  as  we 
have  no  princes.  The  nomenclature  of  monarchies  and 
aristocracies  is  wholly  inapplicable  to  the  institutions  of 
a  federal  democracy.  The  word  palace  has  but  two  sig. 
nifications ;  the  one  literal,  a  royal  residence  ;  and  the 
other  figurative,  a  house  pre-eminently  splendid.  In 
neither  signification  is  it  truly  applicable  to  the  Presi- 
dent's house,  which  is  simply  the  abode  of  a  fellow-citi^. 
zen,  having  no  princely  rights  or  immunities^  but  merely 
filling  a  delegated  trust,  of  limited  powers,  and  for  a  limit- 
ed duration  of  time  ;  and  which  is  besides  very  far  infe- 
rior in  splendour  to  the  residences  of  many  private  citii 
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zeDs.  This  abuse  of  words  would  hardly  have  elicited 
attention,  and  certainly  would  not  have  provoked  a  com- 
ment,  had  we  met  with  it  in  a  newspaper  which  habitually 
indulges  in  the  cant  dialect  of  party.  We  do  not  know 
that  we  should  have  noticed  it  had  it  appeared  in  one  of 
the  vulgar  paragraphs  of  the  Globe ;  but  in  a  journal 
usually  so  accurate  and  circumspect  as  to  manner,  as 
well  as  matter,  in  all  statements  of  facts,  as  the  National 
Intelligencer,  we  own  it  occasioned  us  some  surprise.  If 
the  President's  house  is  to  be  seriously  spoken  of  as  the 
Palace,  the  President  himself  will  next  be  designated  by 
some  appellation  of  royalty.  Tho  term  palace,  in  this 
application  grates  harshly  enough  on  the  ear,  when  it  is 
used  in  the  derisive  or  ironical  language  of  party  exaspe- 
ration ;  but  in  a  calm  and  decorous  statement,  such  as 
that  of  tho  National  Intelligencer  was  doubtless  meant  to 
be,  of  a  mere  circumstance  of  personal  news,  in  which  it 
was  thought  the  public  would  feel  an  interest,  without 
the  slightest  reference  to  party  divisions,  it  seems  to  us 
singularly  out  of  place  and  improper. 


FREE.TRADE  POST  OFFICE. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  February  4,  1837.] 

A  BILL,  it  will  \ye  seen,  is  now  before  Congress,  re- 
ported by  the  Post  Office  Committee,  the  object  of  which 
is  to  carry  into  elTcct  the  recommendation  in  the  Post- 
master  General's  last  annual  report,  on  tho  subject  of 
epistolary  communication  between  the  inhabitants  of  this 
country  and  Great  Britain.  That  report,  it  will  be  re- 
collected, contained  the  following  passage  : 

«<  The  attention  of  the  undersigned  has  been  urgently 
called  by  the  deputy  postmaster  general  of  tl\p  British 
North  American  Provinces  to  the  insecurity  of  ooitm- 
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pondence  carried  on  through  the  packet  ships  between 
Canada  and  the  United  States  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
Britinh  isles  on  the  other.     Valuable  letters  and  packets 
sent  from  Canada  through  the  port  of  New. York,  and 
from  various  parts  of  the  United  States,   never  reach 
their  destination.      The  only  effectual  remedy  which 
suggests  itself,  is,  a  regular  mail  across  the  ocean,  and  a 
direct  connexion  between  the  post  offices  of  the   two 
countries.     By  a  reciprocal  arrangement,  mails  might  be 
interchanged  between  the  post  offices  in  New- York  and 
Liverpool,  or  any  other  foreign  port,  to  be  conveyed  by 
the  packets,  or  other  vessels  under  contract.   The  number 
of  letters  now  crossing  the  ocean  is  so  great,  that  a  modern 
ate  postage  on  them  would  pay  the  cost  of  their  transpor- 
tation.    There  is  scarcely  a  doubt  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment may  be  effected,  if  Congress  shall  think  it  expedient 
to  grant  the  necessary  power." 

This  power,  we  presume,  will  be  granted  by  Congress, 
and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  bill  will  have  been 
passed  into  a  law  before  these  remarks  are  presented  to 
our  readers.  It  is  tlicrcfore .  with  no  expectation  of 
arresting  or  changing,  in  the  slightest  degree,  the  course 
of  action  on  the  subject,  that  we  choose  it  as  the  theme 
for  our  speculations  in  the  present  article;  but  merely 
because  it  may  answer  a  useful  purpose  to  invite  the 
reader's  mind  to  a  consideration  of  what  constitute  the 
proper  fimctions  of  political  government,  and  how  far  the 
principle  of  unrestricted  competition  may  be  safely  led  to 
form  its  own  laws  and  supply  the  wants  of  society. 

Everybody  must  admit  that  the  Post  Office,  as  a  branch 
of  the  Government,  is  an  institution  obviously  and  in- 
evitably liable  to  the  most  prodigious  abuses.  Under 
the  present  system,  there  are  some  twelve  or  fiAeen  thou* 
sand  postmasters,  holding  their  appointments  directly 
from  one  man,  and  removable  at  his  mere  will.     Nearly 
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a]l  this  numerous  army  lof  postmasters,  at  least  a  full 
myriad  of  them,  have  subordinates  under  their  control ; 
and  if  we  inchidc  in  the  estimate  the  contractors,  driversi 
carriers,  and  the  various  other  persons  more  or  less  de- 
pendent for  support  on  the  enormous  system,  it  will  pro* 
bably  yield  an  aggregate  of  not  much  less  than  half  a 
million  of  persons  under  the  immediate  direction,  to  some 
extent,  of  a  single  individual,  seated  at  the  head  of  the 
federal  government.  Can  any  one  be  so  blind  as  not  to 
perceive,  at  a  glance,  that  this  is  a  monstrous  power,  at 
all  times  susceptible  of  being  exerted,  with  the  most  dan- 
gerous effect,  for  the  advancement  of  objects  hostile  to 
the  true  interests  of  the  people?  We  do  not  ask  the 
question  with  reference  to  the  present,  or  the  past,  or 
any  future  administration,  or  with  particular  reference 
to  any  event  which  has  occurred  or  is  likely  to  occur; 
but  simply  in  reference  to  the  subject  in  the  abstract,  and 
to  the  aspect  it  presents  under  all  the  changes  and  fluctu- 
ations of  party  affairs. 

It  is  not  only  the  vast  means  of  undue  influence  which 
the  present  system  gives  to  a  single  federal  officer,  in 
enabling  him,  to  some  extent,  directly  to  control  the 
suflTrages  of  a  numerous  body  of  organized  dependents ; 
but  the  facilities  it  furnishes  for  the  rapid  and  simultane* 
ous  diffusion  of  political  intelligence  which  it  may  be  de- 
sired to  circulate,  for  the  obstruction  of  that  of  a  contrary 
tenor,  and  for  the  exercise  of  all  the  arts  of  political 
espionage,  also  render  the  Post  Office,  as  a  branch  of 
government,  a  dangerous  institution.  If  this  is  a  danger 
not  necessary  to  be  incurred  ;  if  the  duties  which  it  per- 
forms are  a  matter  of  trade  which  might  safely  be  \ei\  to 
the  laws  of  trade ;  and  if  the  transmission  of  our  letters 
and  newspapers,  from  place  to  place,  might  be  submitted, 
with  salutary  results,  to  the  operation  of  the  same  princi- 
ples which  now  secure  the  carrying  of  our  merchandize 
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and  our  personi,  there  are  many  who  will  readily  admit 
that  the  free  trade  system,  as  tending  to  simplify  the 
offices  of  government  and  restraining  its  powers,  would  be 
better  than  one  of  political  regulation.  We  are  ourselves 
strongly  inclined  to  the  belief,  that  if  the  clause  in  the 
federal  charter  which  gives  to  Congress  the  control  of  the 
Post  Office  had  never  been  inserted,  a  better  system 
would  have  grown  up  under  the  mere  laws  of  trade.  The 
present  system,  let  it  be  conducted  as  it  may,  can  never, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  be  wholly  free  from  political 
abuses,  and  is  always  in  danger  of  being  converted  into  a 
mere  political  machine.  The  abuses  which  are  its  in- 
evitable incidents,  will  necessarily  increase  from  year  to 
year,  as  the  population  swells  in  numbers,  and  spreads 
over  a  wider  surface.  It  must  always,  managed  by  po- 
litical intermediaries  and  rapacious  subordinates,  be 
attended  with  a  vast  amount  of  unnecessary  expense ; 
and  this  expense  must  be  drawn  from  the  people  by  a 
method  of  taxation  in  utter  violation  of  their  equal  rights. 
Should  the  history  of  this  Confederacy  stretch  out  for 
ages,  it  will  probably  never  exhibit  to  the  world  the  spec* 
tacle  of  a  chief  magistrate  combining  more  exalted  quali- 
ties than  distinguish  him  who  now  occupies  that  lofty  sta. 
tion.  Sincerer  patriotism  and  more  unbending  integrity 
no  man  can  ever  possess.  Sagacity,  firmness,  restless  acti- 
vity,  and  unceasing  vigilance,  are  also  among  his  cha- 
racteristics. Yet  even  under  his  administration,  what 
numerous  and  not  unfounded  complaints  have  vexed  the 
the  ears  of  the  people  of  the  errors  and  mismanagement 
of  the  Post  Offices  !  Much  of  the  clamour,  beyond  all 
question,  arose  out  of  party  motives,  and  had  no  rea- 
sonable foundation ;  but  much,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
prompted  by  real  delinquency,  and  was  little  exaggerated 
beyond  the  warrant  of  truth.  If  these  abuses  have  ex- 
isted during  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson,  it 
Vol.  II.— IT 
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is  not  probable  that  they  will  not  recur  under  future 
Presidents.  They  ar€  inseparable  from  the  system.  It 
is  a  government  machine,  cumbrous,  expensive,  and  iin- 
wieldly,  and  liable  to  be  perverted  to  the  worst  of  uses. 

On  what  principle  is  tbe  line  drawn  which  separates 
the  matters  which  are  left  to  the  laws  of  trade,  from  thoee 
wiiich  are  deemed  to  require  political  regulation  ?  The 
Post  Office  is  established  for  the  purpose  of  facilita- 
ting intercourse  by  letter  between  different  places.  But 
personal  intercourse,  though  less  frequently  necessary,  is 
not  less  positively  so,  than  communication  by  correspon- 
dence. The  intertransmission  of  merchandize  is  as  ne« 
cessary  as  cither.  Why  should  the  government  confine 
its  mediation  to  the  mere  carrying  of  our  letters  ?  Why 
not  also  transport  our  persons  and  our  goods  ?  These 
objects,  it  will  be  answered,  are  readily  accomplislied  by 
the  laws  of  trade,  and  may  therefore  properly  be  left  to 
individual  enterprise.  But  what  constitutes  this  the  pre- 
cisc  point  where  the  laws  of  trade  become  impotent,  and 
where  individual  enterprise  needs  to  be  substituted  by 
political  control  ? 

If  the  clause  of  the  Constitution  under  which  the  Post 
Office  establishment  exists  were  struck  from  the  in- 
strument to-morrow,  is  any  one  weak  enough  to  suppose 
that  the  activity  of  commerce  would  not  soon  supply 
a  system  of  its  own  ?  Modes  of  conveyance  would  be 
instituted  at  once ;  they  would  speedily  be  improved  by 
the  rival  efforts  of  competition ;  and  would  keep  pace, 
step  by  step,  with  the  public  demand.  It  may  be  said  that 
places  far  inland  and  thinly  inhabited  would  sufierby  the 
arrangement.  The  solitary  squatter  in  the  wilderness 
might  not,  it  is  true,  hear  the  forest  echoes  daily  awaken, 
ed  by  the  postman's  horn,  and  his  annual  letter  might 
reach  him  charged  with  a  greater  expense  than  he  is  now 
required  to  pay.     But  there  is  no  place  on  the  map 
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which  would  not  be  supplied  with  mail  facilities  by  pay- 
ing a  just  equivalent ;  and  if  they  are  now  supplied  for 
less,  it  is  because  the  burden  of  post  office  taxation  is.  im- 
posed  with  disproportional  weight  on  the  populous  sec- 
tions of  the  land.  But  there  is  no  reason  why  the  east 
should  pay  the  expense  of  threading  with  the  mail  the 
thick  wildernesses  of  the  west,  or  of  wading  with  it 
through  the  swamps  and  morasses  of  the  south.  This  la 
a  violation  of  the  plainest  principles  of  equal  rights. 

The  subject  of  a  free  trade  Post  Office  presents  many 
considerations  which  it  would  be  tedious  to  the  reader  to 
pursue  to  the  end  in  all  their  ramifications.  It  is  enough 
for  the  present  that  we  lay  before  him  a  theme  of  me- 
ditation, which  will  exercise  his  ingenuity,  and  afford  a 
not  unprofitable  incentive  to  thought.  We  open  the 
mine,  and  leave  him  to  trace  its  various  veins  of  ore. 
Some  of  these  lay  obvious  to  view.  The  curse  of  office- 
huntingi  for  example,  an  inseparable  incident  of  popular 
government,  every  year  exercises,  and  in  a  ratio  of  pro- 
digious increase,  a  pernicious  influence  on  the  political 
morals  of  the  country.  Under  a  frco  trade  system  of 
post  office  business  this  epidemic  evil  would  necessarily 
be  abated  in  a  vast  degree.  But  would  you  withdraw^  it 
may  be  asked,  the  stimulus  which  our  post  office  system, 
by  extending  mail  routes  through  the  wilderness,  fur- 
nishes to  emigration  ;  which  provokes  a  spirit  of  enter- 
prise to  explore  the  wilds  of  the  west,  and  to  plant  colo- 
nies in  the  interminable  woods  and  on  the  boundless 
prairies ;  which  causes  towns  and  village^  to  spring  up 
where  the  wolf  howled  and  the  panther  screamed  but  the 
week  before  ;  and  covers  with  the  activity  of  social  life 
and  industry  the  desert  which,  but  for  the  impulse  fur. 
nishcd  by  the  government,  would  continue  desolate  and 
solitary  for  ages  ? 

We  have  no  hesitation  to  answer  in  the  most  direct 
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aod  unequivocal  nlTirmativo,  All  govsmment  bountia, 
of  every  .shape  anil  name,  ore  as  much  opposed  to  our  i» 
tions  of  llic  proper  freedom  of  trade,  a^  goveniment  itt- 
struinla  nnd  penalties.  We  would  withdraw  all  gov«ni- 
ment  stimulanls,  for  they  aie  bad  things  at  best.  But 
let  no  man  suppose  the  progress  of  improTement  would 
be  tliiiH  retanJcil.  Its  direction  might  be  changed,  but 
its  adviincc  would  be  unobstructed,  llie  country  would 
continue  (o  grow,  from  year  to  year,  not  lesa  rapidly  and 
more  heiilthfuUy  than  now.  Instead  of  the  forcing  syt- 
teni,  H'liieli  c.iliaiists  the  soil,  and  brings  fortli  only  sickly 
nnd  imiiinturc  pri>dtiction8,  we  should  merely  adopt  ooe 
of  nature  and  uf  reason.  We  should  merely  levwm  vsis 
to  How  in  its  proper  channels,  instead  of  endnToanBg  li 
co]ri|>cl  its  currtul,  without  reference  to  the  Ima  rf 
{jravitntion,  Tlie  boundaries  of  populatioa  woddatfl 
cenlinuc  (o  etihrgc,  like  ripples  on  a  sheet  of  wali^ 
circle  Kvoiui  circle  ;  but  they  would  not  be  foraadi^ 
unnaiiiral  irre|;iil;irilics,  and  to  shoot  out   this  way  ni 
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THE  NEWSPAPER  PRESS. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  February  4, 1837.] 

By  thee,  religion,  liberty,  and  lawi. 

Exert  their  influence,  and  advance  their  cmnae ; 

By  thee,  worse  plagues  than  Pharaoh*s  land  befell. 

Diffused,  mak^  earth  the  vestibule  of  hell ; 

Thou  fountain,  at  which  drink  the  good  and  wise. 

Thou  ever  bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies ! 

GowriE. 

Not  long  since,  we  enriched  our  columns  with  a  liberal 
extnust  fiom  a  pamphlet  by  Dr.  Channing,  on  the  sub. 
ject  of  abolilion. 

The  aBntiments  expressed  in  this  extract  are  those  of  a 
calm  and  phfloeophical  mind,  elevated  high  above  the 
mitte  of  passion  and  prejudice,  and  looking  down  on  the 
strife  and  turmoil  with  a  benignant  spirit,  desirous  only 
that  the  struggle  may  result  in  promoting  the  perma- 
nent interests  of  truth  and  virtue.  The  importance  of 
the  newspaper  press  to  effect  this  object  are  not  overrated ; 
and  the  difficulties  which  embarrass  its  action,  and  ren- 
der it  less  efficient  for  good,  than  it  is  capable  of  being 
rendered,  are  stated  with  accuracy,  clearness,  and  force. 

The  {lower  of  the  newspaper  press  in  this  country,  and 
more  particularly  of  the  diurnal  praM^  is  prodigious ;  and 
every  man,  touched  at  all  with  the  divine  enthusiasm  of 
philanthropy,  must  join  in  the  wish  expressed  by  Dr. 
Channing,  that  it  might  bo  placed,  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  is,  in  the  hands  of  men  of  superior  ability  and 
stern  independence,  who  would  take  truth  and  public 
utility  as  their  sole  guides  of  conduct.  That  this  is  not 
the  case,  is  the  fault,  not  so  much  of  those  immediately 
connected  with  the  press,  who,  generally,  are  absolutely 
dependent  on  the  fruits  of  their  labours  fi>r  support,  and 
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whose  necessities  therefore  compel  them  to  consult  the 
very  prejudices  of  the  public,  as  it  is  of  those  affluent  men 
of  intelligence,  integrity,  and  independence,  sprinkled 
through  every  community,  who,  by  association,  have  it 
perfectly  in  their  power,  without  any  sacrifice  of  means, 
to  establish  newspapers  on  such  a  basis  as  would  enable 
them  to  stand*  unsliaken,  assaults  of  prejudice,  now  fatal 
to  them  in  the  unassisted  hands  of  single  and  compara. 
tively  indigent  individuals. 

They  manage  this  important  branch  of  public  business 
much  better  in  England  than  we  do  here.  The  princi- 
pal newspapers  there  are  joint-stock  property*  many  of 
them  having  hundreds,  and  some  of  them,  we  beUeve* 
even  thousands  of  owners,  whose  interests  are  attended 
to  by  a  eommittee  of  directors  of  their  own  selection. 
The  editors  and  editorial  subordinates  are  employed  at 
liberal  salaries,  and  are  rendered  wholly  independent  of 
the  proprietors,  within  a  wide  limit  of  general  principles. 
Men  of  superior  intellectual  and  moral  characters  are 
selected  to  (ill  those  stations  ;  and  the  consequence  of  the 
system  is,  that  the  London  newspapers,  notwithstanding 
all  the  restrictions  on  the  press  which  there  exist,  are  con- 
ducted  with  a  much  higher  degree  of  intelligence  and  in. 
dependence,  than  characterize  the  journals  in  any  of  the 
principal  cities  on  this  side  of  the  ocean.  If  the  limits 
to  which  we  are  obliged  to  confine  ourselves  permitted, 
we  might  illustrate  our  remark  by  instances  on  all  the 
main  questions  which  have  occupied  the  public  mind  of 
Great  Britain  for  ten  years  past.  On  this  very  question 
of  slavery,  which  has  drawn  forth  Dr.  Channing's  re- 
marks, the  English  press  generally  exhibited  a  degree  of 
fearlessness  and  true  independence,  that  have  but  few 
paralleb  among  the  journals  of  our  own  country.  The 
influence  they  exercised  on  public  sentiment,  and  on 
legisLitiTe  action,  was  immense;  and  it  waa  an  in- 
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fluence  for  good,  not  ftr  eri^  u  b  piond  by  the  anspk 
cioua  result. 

Among  us,  (he  MWipapera  are  the  pnperlj  of  single 
individuals  ;  and  as  it  is  found  that  administering  to  the 
depraved  tastes  and  appetites  of  the  commumtj,  consult- 
ing  the  passions  and  caprice  of  the  houTi  and  gniding 
their  course  by  the  variable'  breath  of  the  multitude,  is  a 
more  profitable,  as  well  as  an  easier  task,  than  steering 
undcviatingly  by  fised  principles,  referring  all  subjects  to 
the  touchstone  of  truth,  and  addressing  themselves  with 
inflexible  constancy  to  the  judgments  of  men,  it  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at,  however  much  it  is  to  be  deplored,  that 
they  adopt  the  readiest  and  moat  lucrative  mods  of  dis- 
charging their  functions,  and  forego  the  glorious  opportn- 
nily  their  vocation  afforda,  of  effectually-  advaBnng  tba 
great  interests  of  mankind. 

The  censure  falls  with  greater  weight  on  the  commn- 
nity,  than  on  newspaper  conductors.  They  **  who  lira 
to  please,  must  please  to  live."  Their  business,  their 
very  being,  is  held  by  a  tenure  too  frail,  to  allow  of  their 
stemming  the  rough  current  of  popular  opinion.  Ther« 
is  a  deficient  moral  sense  in  the  pdUio  which  lies  at  the 
bottom  of  the  evil.  He  who  strives  to  be  a  reformer,  and 
to  discharge  his  high  trust  with  strict  and  single  refer- 
ence to  the  responsibilities  of  his  vocation,  will  be  sadlj 
admonished  by  his  dwindled  receipts  that  he  has  not  cho- 
sen the  path  of  profit,  however  much  be  iDBy  be  consoled 
by  knowing  it  is  that  of  honuni.  We  might  point  to  the 
daily  newspaper  press  of  this  city,  morning  and  evening, 
for  excmplificationa  of  our  remark.  The  journal,  of  both 
classes,  which  has  notoriously  the  largest  and  most  pro. 
fitable  support,  is  not  that  which  is  conducted  with  the 
highest  intelligence  or  the  purest  morality.  It  is  as  true 
now,  and  in  reference  to  thia  particular  subjectf  as  it  waa 


How  is  the  evil  to  be  renied 
per  press  to  be  rendered  what  i 
there  not  a  hundred  readers 
minds  the  question  awakens 
Qiany  men  of  moderate  afiBuem 
a  joint-stockaaBociation,  with 
dred  thousand  dollars  7     For 
trade,  which  held  out  a  reasoi 
larger  sum  would  be  subscribe' 
a  newspaper  as  such  a  sum,  ju 
establish,  would  be  sure  to  yi< 
and  oh  !  what  a  large  return  i 
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[From  the  Plaindeale. 
Is  thoro— as  yoa  somct 
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Ous  readers  will  see,  in  our  ■ummary  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  Congress,  that  when  the  petition  of  certain  in- 
habitants of  the  District  of  Columbia  was  before  the 
Senate  last  week,  asking  for  an  act  of  incorporation  for 
the  District  Colonization  Societyi  Mr.  Calhoun  assumed 
the  ground  that  slavery  has  been  brought  about,  in  this 
country,  by  the  «pecial  interposition  of  heaven,  and  that 
to  endeavour  to  emancipate  the  negroes  is  rebellion 
against  the  will  of  God.  **  A  mysterious  Providence," 
he  said^  <«had  brought  the  two  races  of  men  together 
into  this  country  from  different  parts  of  the  earth ;  the 
European  to  be  the  master,  and  the  African  the  slave. 
These  relations  could  not  be  overthrown  ;  and  every  80> 
ciety  founded  on  the  principle  of  separatii^  them  acted 
on  the  basis  of  error. " 

According  to  this  version  of  the  originof  aegro  shtverj 
in  America,  tho  fi-ee  states  have  committed  a  grievous 
sin  in  breaking  the  fetters  of  the  poor  negro,  and  they 
might  better  make  all  haste,  if  they  would  avoid  the 
retributive  wrath  of  heaven  for  their  wickedness,  to  re- 
place him  in  bondage.  The  men  who  carried  on  the 
slave  trade,  too,  instead  of  having  been  the  inhuman 
wretches  the  world  has  generally  accounted  them,  were 
ministers  of  divine  Providence,  commissioned  to  bring 
together*  in  the  new  world,  the  European  and  African 
race,  to  fill  their  pre-ordained  capacities,  the  one  as 
masters,  the  other  as  slaves.  When  those  fierce  kid* 
napf^ers  stole  the  poor  untutored  black  man,  as,  uncon- 
scious of  danger,  he  reclined,  in  the  cool  of  the  evening, 
beneath  his  native  palm  tree,  inhaling  the  night  br6eze 
from  the  ocean,  and  listening  to  the  refreshing  music  of 
the  waves  breaking  on  the  shore,  they  committed  no 
act  of  treachery  or  cruelty,  but  executed  a  hclj  office,  by 
the  especial  appointment  of  God,  whose  canon,  "  thou 
pbalt  not  steal,"  and  whoie  precept,  **  love  thy  neighbour 
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as  thyself,"  were  suspended  to  permit  the  deed.  When 
they  crowded  the  poor  negroes  into  the  suffocating  holds 
of  their  ships,  loaded  their  galled  limbs  with  fetters, 
fastened  them  down  to  the  deck,  and  hushed  their  cries 
of  agony  and  despair  with  sharp  instruments  of  torture 
forced  between  their  distended  jaws,  they  were  still  agents 
of  mercy,  in  a  rough  disguise,  and  still  faithfully  perform- 
ing their  allotted  part  in  the  mysterious  designs  of  Provi- 
dence. The  relationship  into  which  the  wretched  Afri- 
cans were  brought  by  these  means  with  the  European 
race  in  America,  was  not  for  a  day,  nor  a  year,  nor  a 
century,  as  we  are  assured  by  Mr.  Calhoun,  but  for  all 
time  ;  and  they  who  undertake,  by  any  means,  to  over- 
throw  it — to  sunder  these  heaven-wove  ties — are  guilty 
of  attempting  to  violate  the  clear  intentions  of  Omnipo. 
tence. 

Strange  as  this  doctrine  may  sound  to  some  of  our  read- 
ers, it  is  not  original  with  Mr.  Calhoun.  It  was  pro* 
claimed  with  equal  energy  in  Great  Britain,  many  years 
ago,  when  certain  incendiaries  and  lunatics  set  about  the 
wicked  project  of  abolishing  the  African  slave  trade. 
They  were  warned,  almost  in  the  language  which  Mr. 
Calhoun  now  uses,  of  the  iniquity  of  their  attempt. 
They  were  assured  that  its  flagitiousness  was  only 
equalled  by  its  impracticability  ;  that,  like  the  warfare  of 
the  fallen  angels  against  the  hosts  of  heaven,  it  would  re« 
suit  in  displaying  at  once  the  enormity  and  the  utter  im- 
potence of  the  efibrl ;  and  that,  in  the  end,  they  would  be 
hurled 

With  hideous  ruin  and  combustion,  down 
To  bottomlen  perdition. 

We  have  a  volume  this  moment  lying  before  us,  (Bos. 
well's  Life  of  Johnson)  in  which,  on  this  very  subject,  the 
following  passage  meets  our  eye : 
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<*  I  beg  leave  to  enter  my  most  solemn  protest  against 
kis  (Dr.  Johnson's)  general  doctrine  with  respect  to  the 
slave  trade.  For  I  will  resolutely  say,  that  his  unfavour- 
able notion  of  it  was  owing  to  prejudice,  and  imperfect  or 
false  information.  The  wild  and  dangerous  attempt 
which  has  for  some  time  been  persisted  in  to  obtain  an 
act  of  our  legislature,  to  abolish  so  very  important  and  ne. 
cessary  a  branch  of  commercial  tnleresi,  must  have  been 
crushed  at  once,  had  not  the  insignificance  of  the  zeeHoUf 
who  vainly  took  the  lead  in  it,  made  the  vast  body  of 
planters,  merchants,  and  others,  whose  immense  proper- 
ties are  involved  in  that  trade,  reasonably  enough  suppose 
that  there  could  be  no  danger.  The  encouragement 
which  the  attempt  has  recoived  excites  my  wonder  and 
indignation ;  and  though  some  men  of  superior  abilities 
have  supported  it,  whether  from  a  love  of  temporary  po« 
pularity  when  prosperous,  or  a  love  of  general  mischief 
when  desperate,  my  opinion  is  unshaken.  To  abolish  a 
status^  which  in  all  ages  God  has  sanctioned,  and  man  has 
continued,  would  not  only  be  robbery  to  an  innumerable 
class  of  our  fellow-subjects,  but  it  would  be  extreme  cruel, 
ty  to  African  savages,  a  portion  of  whom  it  saves  from 
massacre,  or  intolerable  bondage  in  their  own  country, 
and  introduces  into  a  much  happier  state  of  life ;  espe- 
cially now  when  their  passage  to  the  West  Indies,  and 
their  treatment  there,  is  humanely  regulated.  To  abol- 
ish that  trade  would  be  to 


-ehut  the  gates  of  mercy  on  mankind.' 


"  Whatever  may  have  passed  elsewhere  concerning  it,  ] 
the  House  of  Lords  is  wise  and  independent : 

« IntaminatU  fulget  hononbtu; 
Nee  tumit  aui  ponit  eecuret  ^ 
Arbitrio  populari9  aurUs,* 
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For  the  benefit  of  the  unclanical  reader,  we  will  (faai 
translate  this  scrap  of  X>atiii,  Which,  by  the  mj,  b 
the  original,  (one  of  the  odoa  of  I^>race,)  ia  and  of 
virtue,  a  much  fitter  applic«tion  of  the  sentiment,  tbui  (o 
the  lluuse  of  Lords,  in  its  upect  aa  the  piotectoT  wui 
champion  of  tiic  slave  trade. 

>  In  Btainlru  honoim  bright  it  iliinei, 
Tlicaio  nur  Hiioinordecimci, 
At  the  Tain  ribhle'i  breatli.' 

But  the  House  of  Lords,  not  withstanding  this  elaniea] 
coMjilliucnt,  did  yield  at  last,  if  not  to  the  variable  pt^ni- 
lar  breeze,  to  tlic  steady  and  strong  tempest  of  indigna- 
tion which  the  horrors  of  the  slave  trade  provoked 
throughout  the  kin<!d(Hn  of  Great  Britain.  It  was  no 
Bliinin;r  and  transitory  wind  of  doctrine  ;  hut  it  had  aO 
the  force  and  constancy  of  truth.  It  blows  yet,  freshly 
and  steadily,  from  the  same  quarter,  and  will  not  subside 
into  a  calm,  until  it  lias  swept  every  vestige  of  slavery 
from  the  c 
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Do  these  furnish  the  warraDt  to  buy  and  sell  his  brother 
man,  like  cattle^  in  the  shambles  ?  He  will  yet  learn 
that  the  voice  of  this  moral  whirlwind,  like  that  of  the 
natural  one  described  by  Cowper,  is  susceptible  of  a  dif- 
ferent interpretation.  He  will  learn  that  it  was  no  part 
of  Providence  to  create  one  race  of  men  as  bondmen  for 
another ;  and  that  ere  longf  unless  the  chains  which  bind 
the  slave  are  cast  off,  goaded  at  last  to  madness,  in  a  dis- 
spairing  effort,  he  will  rend  them  asunder.  Who  shall 
answer  for  his  moderation  in  the  first  drunkenness  of 
sudden  freedom  ?  Well  for  the  master  will  it  be  if  in 
that  hour  he  become  not  the  victim. 


TREASON  AGAINST  THE  STATE. 

From  th€  PlaindealerofFeb.  4, 1837. 

The  reader  who  noticed  that  Mr.  Shepard  had  intro- 
duced a  bill  into  the  Assembly  of  this  state,  on  the  sub* 
ject  of  slavery,  which  that  body  refused  to  entertain  at 
all,  or  even  order  to  be  printed,  may  very  naturally  have 
concluded  that  it  contained  some  revolting  and  mon- 
strous proposition.  It  is  not  at  all  likely,  however,  that 
his  mind  can  have  fully  conceived  the  unparalleled  atro. 
city  of  Mr.  Shepard's  design.  It  was  no  less  than  to 
abolisli  slavery  in  the  state  of  New- York  !  Here  is  the 
diabolical  document  in  his  own  words  : — 

'*  No  person  shall  hereafter  be  held  to  service  or  labour, 
as  a  slave,  or  as  the  child  of  a  slave,  within  this  state  ; 
every  person  now  held  to  s^ich  service  or  labour,  within 
this  state,  is  hereby  discharged  therefrom,  and  is  hence- 
forth free.  Every  person  born,  or  who  shall  hereafter  bo 
born  within  this  state,  is,  and  shall  l>e  free ;  and  every 
person  held  to  service  or  labour  as  a  slave,  or  as  the 
child  of  a  slave,  who  shall  be  imported,  introduced,  or 
Vol.  II.— 18 
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brought  into  this  state  under  any  pretence  whatew* 
shaH  be  free.  So  much  of  the  revised  statutes  of  this 
state,  as  is  inconsistent  with  the  intent  and  meaning  of 
the  preceding  section,  is  hereby  repealed." 

This  is  the  naked  proposition  of  Mr.  Shepard  in  all  its 
wickedne&s.  Ho  has  been  guilty  of  an  effort  to  make 
this  state  really  and  thoroughly  free  ;  to  diffuse  the  spirit 
of  freedom  through  its  very  atmosphere,  and  impart  to  its 
•oil  a  quality  of  corrosion  that  should  eat  into  the  fetters 
of  the  slave,  and  cause  them  to  drop  from  his  enfranchised 
limbs.  He  would  do  for  this  state  what  the  spirit  of  lib- 
erty has  done  for  England. 

**  Slaves  cannot  breathe  in  England ;  if  their  lunfe 
Receive  our  air,  that  moment  they  are  free ; 
They  touch  our  country  and  their  ■hacklei  fall." 

This  is  the  unhappy  condition  to  which  Mr.  ShepNird 
desired  to  reduce  this  state,  in  utter  disregard  of  the  **  do- 
mestic institutions  "  of  the  southern  slaveholder,  when, 
with  his  negroes  at  his  heels,  he  chooses  to  honour  us 
with  his  presence  ;  and  in  utter  disregard  of  the  myste- 
rious providence  of  God,  in  foreordaining,  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  Mr.  Calhoun,  the  European  and  African  races 
to  meet  upon  this  continent,  and  become  indissi^ubly 
united  in  the  tender  and  endearing  relations  of  master 
and  slave.  It  was  probably  in  reference  to  this  latter 
view  of  the  subject  that  the  Assembly  so  promptly  refused 
to  have  anything  to  do  with  Mr.  Shepard's  bill.  *<  What 
God  joins  together  let  not  man  put  asunder,"  In  the 
true  spirit  of  liberty,  not  less  than  of  religion,  they  ex- 
tend this  injunction  beyond  the  matrimonial  connexion, 
to  tha*:  which  exists  between  the  slaveholder  and  the 
poor  negro,  and  frown  indignantly  on  every  attempt  to 
sunder  or  weaken  the  hcaven-appointed  union.  What 
**  true  friend  of  the  constitution,"  or  jealous  defender  of 
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the  **  blessings  of  liberty,"  can  regard  the  attempt  of  Mr. 
Shepard  as  better  than  high  treason  %gainst  the  state  7 


THE  RIGHTS  OF  AUTHORS. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  February  11,  1837.] 

Able  pens  are  wielded  against  us  on  the  subject  of  lite- 
rary property.  But  as  we  have  no  end  to  answer  which 
is  not  eqiidly  that  of  truth,  we  insert  the  arguments  of 
our  antagonists  with  as  much  readiness  as  our  own, 
certain  that  the  ultimate  result  of  discussion,  in  this,  as 
in  regard  to  every  topic  within  the  embrace  of  human 
reason,  must  be  the  establishment  of  sound  principles. 
We  should  shrink  dismayed  from  the  correspondent 
whose  communication  deservedly  fills  a  large  space  in  our 
present  number,  if  we  wore  not  doing  battle  on  what  we 
yet  esteem,  notwithstanding  his  powerful  and  perspicu- 
ous reasoning,  the  right  side  of  the  question.  If  the  reader 
knew  the  estimable  source  of  that  article,  the  knowledge 
would  add  unnecdcd  influence  to  the  intrinsic  weight  of 
its  opinions,  and  extort  a  smile,  perhaps,  at  our  temerity 
in  disputing  the  field  with  such  an  opponent. 

The  Americem  Monthly  Magazine^  too,  in  its  last  num. 
ber,  assails  our  opinions  on  the  copyright  question,  in  an 
article  written  with  characteristic  eloquence  and  gener- 
ous zeal. 

It  is  true  that  too -many  of  those  whose  genius  has  ren« 
dered  them  immortal,  have  employed  their  noblest  efforts 
to  embellish  the  solid  structure  which  tyranny  erects  on 
the  prostrate  liberties  of  man.  The  two  divinest  bards, 
that  ever  addressed  their  strains  of  undying  harmony  to 
the  enraptured  ears  of  mortob,  were  the  flatterers  and  up. 
holders  of  aristocratic  pride,  and  the  scoflTcrs  oftlio  rights 
of  the  people.     Homer  and  Shakspeare  "  licked  absurd 
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pomp,"  and  taugiit  men  to  regard  as  a  superior  order  of 
beings  those  wliosc  only  claims  to  pre-eminence  were 
founded  in  rapine  and  outrage.  But  when  we  look  back 
througli  the  bright  list  of  names  which  English  literature 
presents,  wc  do  not  find  tliis  censure  to  be  of  general  ap- 
plication. He  from  whom  the  remark  is  derived,  as  to 
the  potent  influence  of  those  who  frame  a  nation's  ballads 
in  forming  the  national  character — sturdy  old  Andrew 
Fletcher  of  Saltoun — did  not  address  himself  to  a  caste ; 
he  addressed  liimself  to  the  people,  and  stood  forward 
ever  the  eager  and  intrepid  champion  of  their  rights. 
Milton  did  not  address  himself  to  a  caste,  but  to  mankind ; 
and  Marvell  and  Harrington  were  animated  in  their  wri- 
tings by  the  single  and  exalted  motive  of  improving  the 
political  condition  of  their  race. 

But  we  need  not  contest  the  sentiment  to  which  wc 
have  offered  tliis  brief  reply,  since  it  does  not  touch  our 
argument.  It  is  for  the  very  purpose  that  '<  the  Repub- 
lic of  Letters"  maybe  upheld  by  thepeople,  and  that  it 
may  be  composed  of  the  people,  that  wo  desire  to  sec  the 
principle  of  literary  property  abrogated.  We  do  not 
wish  to  deny  to  British  autiiors  a  right ;  but  wc  desire 
tliat  a  legal  privilege,  wiiich  we  contend  has  no  foimda- 
tion  in  natural  right,  and  is  prejudicial  to  •*  the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number,"  should  be  wholly  annulled, 
in  reliitlon  to  all  autiiors,  of  every  name  and  country. 
Our  position  is,  tliat  authors  have  no  natural  right  of  pro- 
perty in  their  publislicd  works,  and  that  laws  to  create 
and  guard  such  a  right  are  adverse  to  the  true  interests 
of  society.  We  concede  at  once,  and  in  the  fullest  man- 
Dcr,  that  if  the  propriety  of  establishing  a  right  of  proper, 
ty  in  literary  productions  can  be  shown,  the  principle 
ought  to  be  of  universal  application  ;  that  it  ought  not  to 
be  limited  to  any  sect,  or  creed,  or  land,  but  ncknoW'. 
Icdgedy  like  the  plainest  rights  of  property,  wherever  civi« 
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liaation  has  extended  its  influence.  An  author  either  has 
a  natural  and  just  right  of  property  in  his  production,  or 
he  has  not.  If  he  has,  it  is  one  not  to  be  bounded  by 
space,  or  limited  in  duration,  but,  like  that  of  the  Indian 
to  the  bow  and  arrow  he  has'shaped  from  the  sapKng  and 
reeds  of  the  unappropriated  wilderness,  his  own  ezdii- 
sively  and  forever. 

With  regard  to  the  influence  which  British  literature 
exercises  in  forming  the  popular  mind  and  character  in 
this  country,  we  see  no  cause  to  fear  unfavourable  re- 
sults, if  American  literature,  to  which  we  naturally  look 
to  counteract  the  evil  tendencies  of  the  former,  is  not  ex- 
cluded, by  reason  of  the  incumbrance  of  copyright,  from 
an  equally  extensive  circulation.    Leave  error  free  to  flow 
where  it  listeth,  so  that  truth  is  not  shut  out  from  the 
same  channels.     Give  both  an  equal  opportunity,  and 
who  can  doubt  to  whom  will  belong  the  victory  1    ^  Who 
knows  not,"  says  John  Milton,  *'  that  truth  is  strong, 
next  to  the  Almighty  ?     She  needs  no  policies,  nor  stra- 
tagems, nor  lioensings,  to  make  her  victorious.      Those 
are  the  shifts  and  the  defences  that  error  uses  against 
her  power."      It  was  under  the  influence  of  British  lite- 
rature exclusively,  and  in  many  instances  of  education 
obtained  in  British  colleges,  that  our  national  indepen- 
dence  was  asserted  and  achieved;    and  it   would  be 
strange,  indeed,  if  we  should  be  rendered  now  unmindful 
of  its  value,  by  the  tawdry  and  sickening  aristocracy 
which  bedizens  the  pages  of  British  novels  and  romances. 
*<  The  men  who  write  the  ballads  "  are  not  those  whom  a 
copyright  stimulates  into  the  exercise  of  their  powers ; 
and  if  they  were,  the  Americans,  thank  heaven !  are  not 
the  people  whom  ballads  move  with  irresistible  influence. 
We  go  to  our  political  afiairs,  as  mathematicians  go  to 
their  abstruse  labours ;   with  their  intellectual  energies 
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and  the  mere  fact  that  a  givei 
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But  when  we  pass  from  c 
perty,  we  immediately  enter 
numerable  difficulties.  1 
arises,  where  does  this  ex 
ideas  commence  7  The  lir 
exact,  definite,  and  always 
corporeal  property  are  vagi 
to  continual  dispute.     The 
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• 

toily  or  tkill ;  and  no  other  human  being  can  set  up  an 
adverse  claim.  But  if  you  assert  an  exclusive  right  to 
a  particular  idea,  you  cannot  be  sure  that  the  very  same 
idea  did  not  at  tlie  same  moment  enter  some  other  mind. 
This  is  obviously  and  frequently  true  with  respect  to 
single  thought*?,  and  it  will  readily  be  conceived  that  it 
may  happen  with  respect  to  a  series/  Language  is  the 
common  property  of  all  mankind,  and  the  power  of 
thought  is  thoir  common  attribute.  Shall  you  then  say 
to  a  person  who  has  expressed  certain  ideas  in  certain 
words,  y<m  shall  have  an  exclusive  right  of  property  in 
those  ideas  so  expressed,  and  no  other  human  being  shall 
ever  use  the  same  s^ntimentSi  without  incurring  a  pe- 
nalty for  his  tresspass  1 

If  the  author  has  a  natural  right  of  property  in  the 
ideas  of  his  lAind,  once  committed  to  paper,  it  is  a  right 
which  ought  to  be  universally  acknowledged,  and  he 
should  be  allowed  to  enjoy  exclusively  the  profit  of  the 
use  of  his  property  in  every  civilized  nation  of  the  world. 
But  where  does  this  right  commence  1  How  many  ideas 
must  be  joined  together  before  they  constitute  a  pro- 
perty 1  If  a  man  construct  an  edifice,  every  brick  or 
board  of  the  entire  fabric  is  his.  Ho  may  sell  it,  or  lend 
it,  or  convert  it  to  what  use  he  will ;  but  no  one  can  take 
it  against  his  consent  without  committing  a  robbery.  Is 
the  author's  edifice  of  ideas  equally  his,  in  its  component 
materials,  as  well  as  in  their  aggregate  combination  t 
Every  sentence,  perhaps,  contains  an  idea,  so  natural 
that  it  is  likely  to  occur  to  many  minds,  and  expressed  in 
such  obvious  language,  that  the  same  terms  substantially 
would  probably  suggest  themselves  to  all.  His  work  is 
made  up  of  such  sentences.  In  iHiat  then  consists  his 
right  of  property  1  Is  each  particular  sentence  a  proper- 
ty ?  Or  do  they  not  become  property  until  joined  toge. 
therl 
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But  the  subjects  of  books  are  various.  Some  are 
flights  of  imagination  ;  some  are  records  of  facts.  In 
one,  history  relates  her  sober  details  ;  in  another^  science 
demonstrates  his  abtruse  propositions.  In  alLthese^  in- 
tellectual labour  is  exerted  ;  but  is  the  fruit  of  that  intel- 
lectual labour  property  in  all  cases  alike  ?  Are  the  medi- 
tations of  the  poet  property  in  the  same  sense  with  the 
calculations  of  the  mathematician  ;  and  has  each  an  ex- 
clusive right  to  the  results  of  his  labour?  Before  you 
answer  this  in  the  affirmative,  you  should  reflect  that  the 
processes  of  mathematical  calculation  are  the  sanae 
throughout  the  world,  and  that  the  end  aimed  at  by  them 
is  also  identical.  A  book  of  mathematics  is  a  book  of 
calculations,  conducted  according  to  certain  invariable 
and  universally  acknowledged  principles ;  and  though  to 
compose  it  requires  perhaps  intense  intellectual  exertion, 
yet  it  calls  for  no  original  ideas  or  discoveries.  Two  ma- 
thematicians, one  in  France,  for  instance,  and  the  other 
here,  may  easily  be  supposed  toiling  through  the  same 
processes  at  the  same  moment,  and  accomplish  results 
exactly  the  same.  Which  has  the  exclusive  rigEi  of  pro- 
perty in  his  production  7  Which  shall  be  permitted  to 
publish  his  book,  and  proclaim  to  the  other,  and  to  all 
the  world,  I  alone  am  invested  with  the  rights  of  author- 
ship? 

Many  of  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  works  are 
mere  records  of  discoveries  in  experimental  science. 
But  two  philosophers  may  at  the  same  time  be  engaged, 
in  difierent  parts  of  the  world,  in  the  same  series  of  ex- 
periments, and  may  both  hit  on  the  same  result  The 
discovery,  as  mere  property,  is  only  valuable  perhaps 
through  the  medium  of  publication ;  yet  shall  the  right 
of  publishing  be  restricted  to  one,  and  if  the  other  pre- 
sume to  tell  the  same  philosophical  facts,  shall  he  be  con- 
sidered a  species  of  felon  ?    The  law  of  patents  rests  con- 
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fesgedly  on  the  same  principle  u  the  law  of  copyright 
They  both  pretend  to  hare  natural  arid  obvious  justice 
for  their  foundation.  The  inventor  of  a  new  application 
of  the  principles  of  mechanics  claims  a  right  of  exclusive 
property  in  the  fruit  of  his  intellectual  labour,  not  less 
than  the  writer  of  a  poem  or  a  play.  Yet  some  of  the 
most  valuable  inventions  which  hate  ever  been  given  to 
mankind  ha^e  been  produced  simultaneouslyy  by  differ- 
ent minds,  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  uncer- 
tain to  this  day  to  whom  men  are  indebted  for  the  appli- 
cation of  the  magnetic  needle  to  navigation ;  and  the 
honour  of  tlie  discovery  of  the  art  of  printing  is  yet  a 
matter  of  dispute.  While  Franklin  was  pursuing  his 
electrical  experiments  in  Philadelphia,  the  philosophers 
of  Paris  were  engaged  in  similar  investigations,  and  with 
similar  success.  Ritten house,  when  he  planned  his  com- 
plicated and  ingenious  Orrery,  knew  not  that  such  an 
instrument  had  already  been  completed,  which  was  des- 
tined to  perpetuate  the  name  of  its  inventor.  Newton 
and  Leibnitz  each  claimed  the  exclusive  honour  of  iheir 
method  of  fluxions ;  and  many  more  instances  might  be 
adduced,  if  we  had  leisure  to  pursue  the  subject,  of  such 
jarring  and  incompatible  claims  to  exclusive  property  in 
the  fruits  of  intellectual  labour.  The  cases  we  have 
stated  will  sufficiently  show  tliat  there  cannot  be,  in  the 
nature  of  things,  a  positive  and  absolute  right  of  exclu- 
sive property  in  processes  of  thought,  which  different 
minds  may  be  engaged  in  at  the  same  moment  of  time. 
Two  authors,  without  concert  or  intercommunion,  may 
describe  the  same  incidents,  in  language  so  nearly  iden- 
tical that  the  two  books,  for  all  purposes  of  sale,  shall  be 
the  same.  Yet  one  writer  may  make  a  free  gift  of  his 
production  to  the  public,  may  throw  it  open  in  common ; 
nnd  then  what  becomes  of  the  other's  right  of  property  ? 
The  remarks  which  we  have  thus  far  offered  go  merely 


lar  results,  dmi  me  laoour  o 
only  ideas,  which  may  be  con 
which  are  not  susceptible  of  be 
of  peculiar  property.  Anol 
similar  circumstances,  into  th 
may  produce  ideas — not  mere 
of  perfect  resemblance  to  t 
identically  the  same.  There 
fixing  limits  to  incorporcality 
like  those  of  the  air,  are  t 
earth's  creatures. 

We  do  not  offer  the  crude  c 
here  made  as  a  full  answer  t 
ment;  for  we  mean  to  reser 
deliberate  and  careful  discuss 
we  merely  put  them  forth  as 
lead  us  to  deny  that  the  au 
property  in  the  fruits  of  theii 
that  degree  in  which  it  is  in< 
cal  labour. 
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A^VIOLENT  STORM  AT  WASHINGTON. 

[Prom  the  Plaindealer,  Ftkrumry  11, 1837.] 

Blow  wind  and  crack  your  cheek !  rage  \  blow ! 

You  cataracts  and  hurricanoes,  ipout 

Till  you  have  drcnch'd  our  steeples,  drown'd  the  cocks  1 

You  sulphurous  and  thought-ezecnting  fires. 

Vaunt  courieiB  to  oak-cleaving  thunderbolts. 

Singe  my  white  head ! 

Here  I  stand 
A  poor,  infirm,  weak,  and  despised  old  man : 
But  yet  I  call  you,  servile  ministers ! 

SHAKSnABK. 

Both  houses  of  Congress,  on  Monday  last,  exhibited 
stormy  scene.  In  both,  the  question  of  the  abolition  of 
ATery  was  the  cause  of  commotion,  and  it  came  up  in 
>th  on  the  presentation  of  memorials :  thus  showing  how 
terly  absurd  is  the  attempt  of  the  southern  members^ 
id  of  those  recreant  men  of  the  north  who  colleague 
Lth  them,  to  stave  off  discussion,  and  stifle  the  freedom 
'speech.  In  the  Senate,  Mr.  Calhoun  put  himself  promi* 
mtly  forward  again,  as  the  champion  of  slavery.  This 
atesman  has  many  properties  which  force  the  mind 
mtinually  to  draw  an  analogy  between  him  and  the 
lief  of  the  fallen  angels,  as  described  by  Milton.  <*  Bad 
nbition"  is  his  prevailing  characteristic,  and  his  desire 
»  rule  engrosses  every  sentiment  and  motive  of  action. 
I  regard  to  slavery,  he  unscrupulonsly  stands  forward 
I  the  asserter  of  the  most  monstrous  and  startling  para- 
>xes.  He  is  not  content  to  speak  of  slavery  as  an  in. 
liable  ill,  entailed  upon  the  southern  states  by  a  former 
ice  of  men,  which  they  are  now  obliged  to  endure,  as 
lere  is  no  mode  of  remedy  that  b  not  worse  than  the 
isease ;  but  he  avows,  in  the  most  positive  and  authori- 
Ltive  manner,  that  slavery  is  not  an  evil ;  that  it  is  a 
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heaven-appointed  institution :  that  it  is  a  condition 
attended  with  the  happiest  and  most  benign  results  to 
both  masters  and  slaves,  to  both  the  European  and  Afri- 
can race ;  and  that  he  who  would  put  an  end  to  it  ia 
not  only  an  enemy  to  the  south,  but  to  the  great  cause 
of  human  happiness.  Such  was  the  tenor  of  Mr.  Cal- 
houn's remarks  last  Monday ;  and  Mr.  Rives,  by  ad- 
mitting slavery  to  be  an  evil,  drew  down  upoo  himself 
from  the  dictatorial  Senator  a  rebuke  so  sharp  as  to  sound 
almost  like  a  malediction.  Mr.  Calhoun  was  not  con- 
tent with  eulogizing  the  happy  and  Arcadian  condition 
of  the  slaves  of  the  south,  but  he  must  needs  launch  de- 
risive and  scornful  epithets  at  those  whom  he  was  pleased 
to  consider  as  the  widte  doves  of  the  narthf  namely,  the 
honest  and  free  labourers,  who  earn  their  livelihood  by 
voluntary  and  requited  toil,  working  when  they  please, 
and  for  whom  they  please,  and  when  they  please  resting 
from  their  labours.  Mr.  Calhoun  most  know  very  little 
of  human  nature,  if  he  is  not  aware  that  maarks  of  this 
kind  aggravate,  rather  than  check,  the  zesi  of  those  eo- 
gagod  in  the  cause  of  abolition.  He  must  know  still 
less  of  human  nature,  if  he  supposes  that  the  insolence 
and  indignity  with  which  the  prayers  of  thousands 
of  respectable  petitioners  are  treated,  are  calcula- 
ted to  abate  their  zeal  in  the  cause  in  which  tbey 
have  engaged.  Violence  and  contumely  are  not  the 
weapons  by  which  enthusiasm  is  turned  aside  from  its 
object.  They  who  madly  stamp  upon  a  fire,  but  anger 
its  sparks  to  fly  into  their  own  faces.  <*  Obstructing  vio- 
lence" (such  is  the  language  of  the  Arcopagitica)  "  meets, 
for  the  most  part,  with  an  event  utterly  opposite  to  the 
end  which  it  drives  at.  Instead  of  suppressing  sects  and 
schisms,  it  raises  them  and  invests  them  with  reputation." 
Mr.  Calhoun's  course  in  regard  to  abolition  is  strongly 
calculated  to  have  this  effect. 
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The  tempest  raged  much  more  furiously  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  than  in  the  Seaf^tOi  and  Mr.  Adama^ 
the  Massachusetts  Madmav,  as  the  Albany  Argus 
terms  him,  was  the  chief  object  of  its  fury.  ThiiPgentle. 
man  had  the  audacity  to  ask  the  Speaker- if  a  petition 
which  he  held  in  his  hands,  purporting  to  come  from  cer- 
tain «2aoef,  was  to  be  considered  as  embraced  in  the  reso- 
lution adopted  on  the  10th  of  last  month,  to  the  effect  that 
all  petitions  and  memorials,  relating  to  the  subject  of 
slaTery,  directly  or  indirectly,  should  be  laid  on  the  ta- 
ble without  discussion.  We  are  free  to  admit  that  we 
do  not  entirely  approve  the  course  taken  by  Mr.  Adams 
on  this  subject.  Slaves  have  iio  absolute  constitutional 
right  of  petition ;  and  to  offer  a  petition  from  such  per- 
sons, therefore,  or  bring  it  in  any  way  to  the  attention 
of  the  house,  was  calculated  to  excite  angry  feelings^ 
without  the  warrant  of  that  clear  and  indisputable  right 
on  which  Mr.  Adams  has  stood  secure  in  all  his  previow 
proceedings, .  He  had  a  most  undoubted  right  to  ask  the 
question  of  tte  admissibility  of  the  petition,  however ; 
and  the  violence  which  the  simple  inquiry  gave  rba  to 
is  a  strong  illustration  of  the  unhappy  temper  9f  the  south, 
in  relation  to  a  question  which  must  and  will  be  discussed, 
and  which  every  attempt  to  put  off  by  yiolence  but  causes 
to  be  pressed  upon  them  with  more  earnestness  and  zeaL 
It  is  strange  that  they  should  be  infatuated  to  sueh  a 
degree  of  blindness  on  this  subject  as  not  to  perceive  that 
the  very  measure  they  were  on  the  eve  of  perpetrating-^. 
the  expulsion  of  Mr.  Adams  from  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives  for  the  exercise  of  freedom  of  speech,  not  only 
within  the  bounds  of  the  Constitution,  but  even  within  the 
rules  of  parliamentary  practice — would  have  done  mor« 
to  advance  the  abolition  of  slavery,  than  all  his  legisla. 
tive  efforts,  if  listened  to  without  interruption,  and  an- 
swered with  temper  and  decorum,  could  possibly  effect  in 
Vol.  II 19 
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a  much  longer  period  than  probably  yet  remains  to  him 
to  exercise  his  heroic  zeal  and  firmness  in  the  great 
cause  of  human  emancipation. 

Nothing  can  be  more  preposterous  than  the  ground 
taken  by  Mr.  Bynum,  *^that  an^attcmpt  to  present  a  me- 
moriai  from  a  slave  or  a  free  negro  is  a  contempt  of  the 
House."    That  a  slave  has  no  express  constitutional 
right  to  petition  is  readily  conceded  ;  but  it  is  certainly 
within  the  constitutional  competency  of  a  member  to 
ask  if  it  be  the  pleasure  of  the  house  to  listen  to  a  petition 
from  a  slave.     As  for  the  free  negro^  the  act  which  eman- 
cipates him  makes  him  a  citizen,  and  invests  him  with 
an  inalienable  right  of  petition — a  right  equal  to  that  of 
Mr.  Bynum,  or  of  any  other  citizen  whatever.     The 
Constitution  makes  no  distinctions  as  to  creed  or  colour, 
but  secures  to  «*the  people,"  be  they  white  or  black, 
M  the  right  peaceably  to  assemble,  and  petition  the  Gov- 
ernment for  a  redress  of  grievances."    If  the  resolutiooy 
therefore,  had  been  passed,  in  any  of  the  foma  in  which 
it  was  proposed,  and  Mr.  Adams  had  been  called  to  the 
bar  to  receive  the  censure  of  the  House,  Congress  would 
have  been  guilty  of  such  a  gross  and  palpable   violation 
of  the  Constitution,  and  such  an  outrage  on  one  of  the 
trusted  and  honoured  representatives  of  the  free  citizens 
of  a  great  state,  as  would  have  raised  a  storm  of  indigoa* 
tion,  to  which  the  hubbub  among  the  slaveholdexs  in  the 
House  of  Representatives  would  be  but  as  the  commo- 
tion of  a  turbulent  pool  compared  with  the  angry  heavings 
of  the  ocean  in  a  tempest. 
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MEEK  AND  GENTLE  WITH  THESE 

BUTCHERS. 

[JPVmi  tU  PUmiUUr,  f^mmry  la*  1837.] 
It  will  be  seen,  by  oor  paragnipb  under  the  proper 
headt  that  Mr.  Brady  introduced  a  propoeitioQ  into  the 
Board  of  Aldermen  laat  Wednesday  erening,  the  objeot 
of  which  is  graciously  to  permit  all  butchers  to  sell  meat 
in  their  own  shops,  provided  they  take  out  a  license,  at' 
an  expense  of  fifty  dollars,  and-  enter  into  some  sort  of 
security  that  they  will  open  only  a  single  shop.  This 
proposition  is  not  to  ho  considered  as  containing  the 
yiews  of  its  mover  as  to  the  degree  4>f  freedom  which  the 
citizen  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  in  the  business  of 
dealing  in  meat;  for  that  individual  has  distinguished 
himself,  for  a  good  while  past,  as  the  earnest  opponent 
of  the  unjust  and  arbitrary  restraints  and  limitations' 
which  are  imposed  on  that  branch  of  traffic,  giving  a 
monopoly  to  a  few,  and  forcing  the  citizen  to  pay  a  prioe 
much  greater  than  would  be  asked,  if  competition  were 
left  free  to  regulate  the  supply  to  the  demand.  But  the 
resolution  of  Mr.  Brady  was  probably  framed  with  rat 
ference  to  his  prospect  of  success  in  any  measure  tend, 
ing  towards  anenlfirgement  of  the  bounds  of  the  butchem' 
monopoly ;  and  in  that  view  of  it  he  is  entitled  to  thanks 
for  the  measure.  But  what  a  sorry  picture  does  not 
this  proceeding  exhibit  to  us  of  the  ignorance  and  tyran- 
ny of  our  municipal  legislators!  It  is  solicited,  as  a 
measure  of  freedom,  that  a  free  citizeii,  as  free  and  in- 
telligent as  any  member  of  the  Common  Council,  may 
be  permitted  to  follow  a  respectable  and  useful  calling, 
provided  he  brings  proof  that  he  faithfully  served  the  full 
term  of  apprenticeship  to  that  branch  of  business,  gives 
bonds  that  he  will  pursue  it  only  within  a  specified  limit. 


just?    The  prohibitions  anc 
butchers  are  circumscribed,  i 
propriety,  be  drawn  round  t 
much  reason  why  the  Comn 
OD  themselves  to  regulate  yoi 
our  own.     They  may,  with 
carpenter,  or  tailor,  or  hatte: 
shop,  except  he  served  a  rej 
business,  gives  bonds  that  he 
a  large  bonus  into  the  genera 
of  liberty,"  in  that  case  exten 
yers,  merchants,  and  ministei 
liable  than  butchers  to  this 
control ;  and  there  is  quite  ai 
to  every  one  of  thoso  vocatioi 
and  regulated  by  the  Commoi 
case  of  butchers.     We  hope  1 
undertaken  this  business  on 
are  some  citizens  spirited  eno 
dinanccs,  and  defy  the  inqi 
tempts  to  tyrannize  over  the 
the  question  tried  whether  we 
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rights  of  otheriy  subject  only  to  the  impositions  of  an 
equal  tax. 


1 


THE  WAT  TO  CHEAPEN  FLOUR. 

[JPy»iii  ik€  PUnniedler,  Fehrtutry  18,  1837.] 

Our  paper  contains,  under  the  appropriate  head,  an 
account  of  the  daring  and  causeless  outrage  which  dis- 
graced our  citj  last  Monday  evening.     There  never  was 
a  riot,  in  any  place,  on  any  previous  occasion,  for  which 
there  existed  less  pretence.    There  is  no  circumstance 
to  extenuate  it,  in  any  of  the  aspects  in  which  it  can  be  ', 
viewed.     The  only  alleged  excuse  is  the  high  price  of  j 
flour,  and  a  suspicion  which  it  seems  was  entertained,  | 
that  the  price  was  in  part  occasioned  by  a  combination 
among  the  dealers.     But  this  suspicion  has  not  only  no  - 
foundation  in  fact,  but  if  it  were  well  founded,  if  it  were  an 
established  truth  too  notorious  for  contradiction,  it  would 
afibrd  no  sort  of  justification  or  shadow  of  excuse  to  any 
portion  of  the  community  to  commit  acts  of  violence,  and    ' 
much  less  to  that  portion  which  was  chiefly  concerned  in 
this  disgraceful  tumult. 

The  chief  actors  in  the  riot  of  Monday  evening  were,  . 
b^ydnd  question,  members  of  some  of  the  numerous  asso- 
ciations of  artisans  and  labourers  afliliated  under  the  gen- 
eral name  of  the  Trades  Union,  What,  let  us  ask,  is 
the  very  first  and  cardinal  object  of  the  Trades  Union  T 
To  enable  labour ^  by  the  means  of  combination,  and  of 
extensive  mutual  countenance  and  co-operation,  to  com- 
mand its  own  price.  And  is  not  labour  as  much  a  ne- 
cessary of  life  as  flour  ?  Is  it  not,  in  fact,  more  indis- 
pensable 1  Is  it  not  the  chief,  the  prime,  the  very  first 
necessary  of  man,  in  his  social  organization  ?  What 
would  this  city  do  for  a  week,  nay,  for  a  single  day,  if 
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labour  J  in  all  its  varieties  of  form  and  application,  sbooU 
wholly  and  obstinately  refuse  to  perform  its  offices  1  It 
does  not  require  any  great  fertility  of  imagination  to  pic- 
ture the  social  anarchy,  the  chaotic  confusion,  into  which 
the  whole  frame  of  things  would  be  thrown.  Yet  it  is  to 
enable  it,  on  occasion,  to  do  this,  or,  as  the  only  alterna- 
tive, to  compel  capital  to  pay  whatever  price  it  chooses  to 
exact,  that  the  combination  of  different  mechanic  and 
operative  crafts  and  callings   has  been  formed.      And 

i  these  very  people,  thus  combining  to  create,  in  effect,  a 
_  monopoly  of  the  chief  necessary  of  life,  are  so  enraged  by 
the  mere  suspicion  that  the  dealers  in  flour — a  commodi- 
ty for  which  there  are  many  substitutes,  and  not  indis- 
pensable if  there  were  none — have  followed  their  example 
)that  they  assault  the  doors  and  windows  of  their  store- 
houses with  stones,  crowbars,  and  levers,  break  down  all 
barriers,  scatter  their  property  to  the  winds,  and  even 
tear,  into  irrevocable  fragments,  their  most  valuable 
books  and  accounts ! 

Was  there  ever  a  more  causeless  and  disgraceful  out- 
lage  t  It  is  disgraceful  to  the  city,  that  a  sufficient  por- 
tion of  its  inhabitants  to  commit  such  causeless  destruc- 
tion should  be  animated  by  such  a  fiendish  spirit  It  is 
more  disgraceful,  that  its  municipal  authorities,  those  to 
whom  the  preservation  of  the  public  peace  ia  entrusted, 
should  sleep  so  soundly  on  their  posts,  when  the  loud  roar 
of  riot  is  on  the  gale,  and  the  work  of  ruthless  vicdence  is 
going  on,  deliberately  and  without  interruption,  in  broad 
day,  and  in  one  of  the  most  frequented  and  populous 
parts  of  the  metropolis.  If  ever  the  municipal  history  of 
the  American  cities  shall  be  written,  that  portion  which 
relates  to  New- York  should  be  inscribed  on  a  page  of 
bUck.  Nothing  can  provoke  our  dull  and  comatose  po- 
lice to  the  show  of  a  little  timely  vigilance.  At  one 
time,  ftirred  up  by  a  seditious  print  of  the  most  profligate 


diaracter,  an  incendiary  spirit  breaks  out  in  the  commu* 
nity,  first  brutally  attacking  the  poor  negro  in  the  street, 
then  rushing  to  assault  the  dwellings  of  those  distinguish- 
ed as  the  negro's  friends  ;  and  finally  breaking^tumultu- 
ously  into  the  churches  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  ; 
and  it  is  not  till  the  last  moment,  till  the  very  altars  are 
desecrated,  that  the  police  awake  from  their  slumbers, 
and,  rubbing  their  drowsy  eyes,  inquire  what  all  the  tu« 
mult  is  about  ?  At  another  time,  the  same  inflammatory 
journal  calls  upon  the  people,  amidst  the  excitement  of  a 
most  angry  political  contest,  '*to  arm  and  strike  a  blow 
for  liberty,"  and  to  **  kill  the  damned  Irish !  "--and  again 
the  police  doze  in  unstartled  security,  until  the  pave- 
ments  are  actually  stained  with  human  blood !  On  a 
third  occasion  this  same  ruffian  leader  of  tumult  and  sedi- 
tion  gives  open  and  audacious  warning  to  the  magistrates 
that  he  means  to  lead  a  mob  to  the  theatre,  and  drive  an 
unoffending  actor  from  the  stage.  '*  To  be  forewarned  ia 
to  be  forearmed,"  acCbrding  to  the  old  saying ;  but  it 
does  not  apply  to  the  municipal  authorities  of  this  city. 
They  ^take  no  steps  to  prevent  the  premeditated  out« 
rage.  They  have  no  force  stationed  to  meet  the  ruffian 
at  the  threshold,  and  hurl  him  back  from  his  bad  design. 
He  is  permitted  to  go  on  without  interruption  ;  and  it  is 
only  when  the  work  of  malice  is  accomplished,  that  the 
police  awake,  and  ask  what  is  the  matter  t  In  regard  to 
this  latest  outrage,  a  foreknowledge  of  the  intentions  of 
those  who  instigated  the  disorder  seems  to  have  been 
equally  without  effect,  unless  it  was  the  effect  to  throw 
them  into  a  more  perfect  apathy.  It  will  be  seen  by  the 
statement  which  we  have  copied,  that  a  previous  intima. 
tion  of  the  meditated  outrage  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
municipal  authorities,  by  an  acddMyiMiih  almost  looks 
like  providential  interposition.  9^^  ^jj^  ^®*^  should 
rise  iran  the  grave  to  warn  thniF 

^  i 


the  same  way,  when  laboan 
of  labour,  we  would  hold  the 
natural  and  immutable  princi 
fallibly  teach  them  their  error 
price  according  to  the  relati 
We  are  for  leaving  trade  free 
is  an  indispensable  attribute  < 
That  the  price  of  flour  is  n< 
but  of  causes  which  lie  muc 
One  of  those  causes  is  a  de 
cause  of  the  enhancement  ii 
alone,  but  of  every  variety  of 
flation  which  the  paper  cum 
last  two  years.  It  is  not  thai 
have  risen  in  value,  but  mo 
money  which  the  specially  pi 
preciated.  The  fluctuations 
cessarily  occasion  equal  flue 
and  these  fluctuations  roust 
oppressive  to  many,  since  all  < 
ly  rise  and  fall  in  exact  relati 
some  a  longer,  and  some  a  sh« 
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mo8t  injuriotuly  by  the  oontinual  augmentation  of  paper 
money,  resulting  from  the  incorporation^  every  year*  of 
whole  herds  of  specially  privileged  bankers. 

The  trae  way  to  make  flour  cheap,  and  beef  cheap, 
and  all  the  necessaries  of  life  cheap,  is,  not  to  attack  the 
dealers  in  those  articles,  and  strew  their  commodities  in  v 
the  streets,  but  to  exercise,  through  the  ballot  boxes,  the  ^ 
legitimate  influence  which  every  citizen  possesses  to  piit 
an  end,  at  once  and  forever,  to  a  system  of  moneyed  mo- 
nopolies, which  impoverish  the  poor  to  enrich  the  rich  ; 
which,  building  up  a  class  of  lordly  aristocrats  on  the  one 
hand,  and  degrading  the  mass  into  wretched  serfs  on  the 
other ;  and  which  has  already  exercised  a  vast  and  most 
pernicious  influence  in  demoralizing  both  the  educated    . 
and  the  ignorant  classes  of  society — ^both  those  who  fat. 
ten  on  the  spoils  of  the  paper-predatory  system^  and 
those  from  whose  very  blood  the  spoils  are  wrung. 


RIGHT  OF  PROPERTY  IN  THE  FRUITS  OF 
INTELLECTUAL  LABOUR. 

[From  the  Plaind§aUr,  February  35, 1837.] 

Wb  have  provoked  such  odds  against  us,  in  the  con- 
test  on  the  subject  of  the  rights  of  property  in  inteUectual 
productions,  that  we  do  not  know  but  that  it  would  be 
« the  better  part  oi  valour"  to  quit  the  field  incontinently. 
To  emulate  the  conduct  of  the  bold  knight  whose  deter- 
mined heroism  isrecorded  in  Cheoy  Chase,  and  who,  when 
his  legs  were  ofi*,  <*  still  fought  upon  his  stumps,"  might 
seem,  in  such  a  dispute  as  we  are  engaged  in,  rather  cen- 
surable obstinacy,  than  praiseworthy  courage.  Or  if  it 
provoked  a  smile,  it  would  probably  be  one,  not  of  appro- 
bation, but  of  that  kind  which  we  bestow  on  the  logical 
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prowen  of  Goldsmith's  Schodmatiery  who  could  argue 
after  he  was  vanquished,  as  BombasUs  FuHomo  continues 
to  fight  after  he  is  killed. 

There  is  one  motive,  however*  which  might  not  be 
without  some  weight  with  us  to  persist  in  the  contro- 
versy, even  after  being  convinced  we  had  espoused  the 
wrong  side.  If  our  doing  so  would  continue  to  draw 
■iich  writers  into  the  field  as  we  have  heretofore  had  to 
contend  with,  we  should  not  be  without  excuse;  as  their 
forcible  reasoning  and  perspicuous  style  would  &r  more 
than  counterpoise  the  influence  of  our  erroneous  opin- 
ions,  exert  what  ingenuity  we  might  to  estaUish  them. 

But  we  choose  to  deal  ingenuously  with  our  readers. 
We  took  up  arms  to  battle  for  the  truth,  and  shall  lay 
them  down  the  moment  we  find  we  have  inadvertently 
engaged  on  the  side  of  her  adversaries.  That  we  are 
shaken  in  the  opinions  we  have  heretofore  expressed,  we 
freely  admit.  The  idiosyncracies  of  style,  to  use  the 
term  aptly  employed  in  the  eloquent  communication  an- 
nexed, are  marked  with  such  distinctness,  that  a  bare 
phrase  of  three  or  four  words,  from  a  writer  of  admitted 
genius,  is  often  so  characteristic  and  peculiar,  as  to  in- 
dicate its  source  at  once,  even  to  those  who  have  no  recol- 
lection of  its  origin,  but  who  judge  of  it  as  a  connoisseur 
does  of  a  paintinfr. 

How  far  this  peculiar  mode  of  expression  can  be  con- . 
sidered  property  on  the  principles  of  natural  justice,  the 
question  in  dispute.  We  are  not  entirely  convinced  that 
we  have  taken  wrong  ground  on  this  subject ;  yet  we  by 
no  means  feel  so  confident  of  the  correctness  of  our  opin- 
ions as  we  did  when  we  put  them  forth.  One  thing  seems 
to  us,  and  has  all  along  seemed,  very  clear :  if  the  author 
has  a  natural  right  of  property  in  the  products  of  his  in- 
tellectual labour,  it  ought  to  be  acknowledged  as  exten* 
sively  as  the  capitalist's  right  of  property  in  his  money,  or 
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the  merchant's  in  his  goods.  It  is  a  common  law  right, 
not  a  right  by  statute,  maugre  all  decisions  to  the  con- 
trary. If,  on  the  other  hand,  his  right  is  derived  from  a 
law  founded  on  views  of  expediency,  instead  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  natural  justice,  we  revert  to  our  first  position, 
that  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number  would  be 
more  effectually  promoted  by  the  total  abrogation  of 
copyright  property. 

Let  the  claim  of  natural  right  be  established,  and  we 
should  be  among  the  last  to  invade  it ;  but  concede  that 
the  question  rests  on  any  other  basis,  and  we  think  we 
should  have  no  great  difficulty  in  showing  that  the  gene- 
ral  welfare  would  be  advanced  by  abolishing  the  principle 
of  exclusive  property  in  written  compositions,  as  it  is 
never  asserted  in  those  which  are  merely  spoken. 


THE  BLESSINGS  OF   SLAVERY. 

[Prom  the  Plaindedler,  FebrMory  S5, 1837.] 

Air  extraordinary  colloquy  took  place  in  the  United 
States  Senate,  some  short  time  since,  between  Mr.  Rives 
and  Mr.  Calhoun,  on  tlie  subject  of  slavery,  in  which  the 
latter  senator  maintained,  with  much  vehemence,  that 
slavery  is  not  an  evil,  but  **  a  good,  a  great  good,"  and 
reproached  Mr.  Rives,  in  sharp  terms,  for  admitting  the 
contrary.  As  his  remarks  were  reported  by  the  steno- 
graphers, at  the  time,  they  contained  some  very  insulting 
allusions  to  the  free  laboureraof  the  northern  states,  whom 
Mr.  Calhoun  spoke  of  in  the  most  contemptuous  terms  as 
serfs  and  vassals,  far  beneath  the  negro  bondmen  of  the 
south  m  moral  degradation.  An  elaborate  report  was  somo 
days  afterwards  published  in  the  Washington  papers, 
which  probably  had  undergone  the  revision  of  the  seve- 


The  holdiog  that  slavery  i 
a  great  good,"  is  not  «  in  th< 
ent  with  the  highest  principk 
no  more  than  holding  that  di 
presentative  government  is  i) 
pies  of  democracy ;  that  ton 
than  social  order  is  incona 
which  constitute  the  foundati 
ism  and  blasphemy  are  incoi 
of  pure  religion.  Mr.  C 
truism  in  the  same  d^ree 
that  a  part  is  greater  than 
two  are  nothing. 

But  we  must  not  continue 
of  the  opinion  with  the  dram 
who  had  discovered  that  the  i 
are  subjects  unworthy  of  the  < 
tended  should  be  taught  to  stc 
and  blacker  crimes  of  humani 
ments  as  are  avowed  by  Mr. 
to  afford  a  suitable  theme  for 
treated  in  a  tone  of  strong  i 
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We  havo  Mr.  Calhoun's  own  warrant  for  attacking  his 
positions,  with  all  the  fervour  which  a  high  sense  of 
duty  can  give;  for  we  do  hold  from  the  bottom  of  our 
soul,  that  slavery  is  an  evil,  a  deep,  detestable,  damnable 
evil ;  an  evil  in  all  its  aspects ;  an  evil  to  the  blacks,  and 
a  greater  evil  to  the  whites ;  an  evil,  moral,  social,  and 
political ;  an  evil  which  shows  itself  in  the  languishing 
condition  of  agriculture  at  the  south,  in  its  paralyzed 
commerce,  and  in  the  prostration  of  the  mechanic  arts ; 
an  evil  that  stares  you  in  the  face  from  uncultivated 
fields,  and  howls  in  your  ears  through  the  tangled  recesses 
of  the  southern  swamps  and  morasses.  Slavery  is  such 
an  evil  that  it  withers  what  it  touches.  Where  it  is 
once  securely  established,  the  land  becomes  desolate,  as 
the  tree  inevitably  perishes  which  the  sea-hawk  chooses 
for  its  nest ;  while  freedom,  on  the  contrary,  flourishes 
like  the  tannen,^  <*  on  the  lofliest  and  least  sheltered 
rocks,"  and  clothes  with  its  refreshing  verdure  what, 
without  it,  would  frown  in  naked  and  incurable  sterility. 

If  any  one  desires  an  illustration  of  the  opposite  in- 
fluences of  slavery  and  freedom,  let  him  look  at  the  two 
sister  states  of  Kentucky  and  Ohio.  Alike  in  soil  and  cli- 
mate, and  divided  only  by  a  river,  whose  translucent  wa- 
ters reveal,  through  nearly  the  whole  breadth,  the  sandy 
bottom  over  which  they  sparkle,  how  different  are  they  in 
all  the  respects  over  which  man  has  control !  On  the 
one  hand,  the  air  is  vocal  with  the  mingled  tumult  of  a 
vast  and  prosperous  population.  Every  hill  side  smiles 
with  an  abundant  harvest ;  every  valley  shelters  a  thriving 
village;  the  click  of  a  busy  mill  drowns  the  prattle  of  every 
rivulet,  and  all  the  multitudinous  sounds  of  business  denote 
happy  activity  in  every  branch  of  social  occupation. 

This  is  the  state  which,  but  a  few  years  ago,  slept  in 
the  unbroken  solitude  of  nature.     The  forest  spread  an 

•The  Alpine  fir  treo.   See  Childe  Huold,  canto  IV.  SOtli  stania. 
Vo^  II.— 20 
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intenninable  canopy  of  shade  over  the  dark  soil,  on  which 
the  fat  and  useless  vegetation  rotted  at  ease,  and  through 
the  dusky  vistas  of  the  wood  only  savage  beasts  and  more 
savage  men  prowled  in  quest  of  prey.  The  whole  land 
now  blossoms  like  a  garden.  The  tall  and  interlacing 
trees  have  unlocked  their  hold,  and  bowed  before  the 
woodman's  axe.  The  soil  is  disencumbered  of  the  mossy 
trunks  which  had  reposed  upon  it  for  ages.  The  rivers 
flash  in  the  sunlight,  and  the  fields  smile  with  waving 
harvests.  This  is  Ohio,  and  this  is  what  freedom  has 
done  for  it. 

Now  let  us  turn  to  Kentucky,  and  note  the  opposite 
influences  of  slavery.  A  narrow  and  unfrequented  path 
through  the  close  and  sultry  canebrake  conducts  us  to  a 
wretched  hovel.  It  stands  in  the  midst  of  an  un weeded 
field,  whose  dilapidated  enclosure  scarcely  protects  it  from 
the  lowing  and  hungry  kine.  Children  halfi^lad  and 
squalid,  and  destitute  of  the  buoyancy  natural  to  their 
age,  lounge  in  the  sunshine,  while  their  parent  saunters 
apart  to  watch  his  languid  slaves  drive  the  ill-appointed 
team  a-field.  This  is  not  a  fancy  picture.  It  is  a  true 
copy  of  one  of  the  features  which  make  up  the  aspect  of 
the  state— and  of  every  state  where  the  moral  leprosy  of 
slavery  covers  the  people  with  its  noisome  scales.  A 
deadening  letharny  benumbs  the  limbs  of  the  body  poli- 
tic. A  stupor  settles  on  the  arts  of  life.  Agriculture 
reluctantly  drags  the  plough  and  harrow  to  the  field,  only 
when  scourged  by  necessity.  The  axe  drops  from  the 
woodman's  nerveless  hand  the  moment  his  fire  is  scantilv 
supplied  with  fuel ;  and  the  fen,  undrained,  sends  op  itd 
noxious  exhalations,  to  rack  with  cramps  and  tigiies  the 
frame  already  too  much  enervated  by  a  moral  epideinic, 
to  creep  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  material  miaam* 

Heaven  knows  we  have  no  disposition  to  enggeiate 
the  deleterious  infliwDces  of  slaTery.    We  would  ratiwr 
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pause  far  within  the  truth,  than  transgress  it  ever  so 
little.  There  are  evils  which  it  invariably  generates  a 
thousand  times  more  pernicious  than  those  we  have 
faintly  touched.  There  are  evils  which  affect  the  moral 
character,  and  poison  the  social  relations,  of  those  who 
breathe  the  atmosphere  of  slavery,  more  to  be  deplored 
than  its  paralyzing  influence  on  their  physical  con# 
dition. 

Whence  comes  the  hot  and  imperious  temper  of  south- 
em  statesmen,  but  from  their  unlimited  domination  over 
their  fellow.men  ?  Whence  comes  it  that  **the  church, 
going  bell,'*  so  seldom  fills  the  air  with  its  pleasant  music, 
inviting  the  population  to  religious  worship  ?  Whence 
comes  it  that  Sabbath  schools  diffuse  to  so  small  a  num. 
her  of  their  children  the  inestimable  benefits  of  educa- 
tion ?  Whence  comes  it  that  the  knife  and  the  pistol 
are  so  readily  resorted  to  for  the  adjustment  of  private 
quarrel  ? 

The  answer  to  these  and  many  kindred  questions,  will 
sufficiently  show  that  slavery  is  indeed  an  evil  of  the 
most  hideous  and  destructive  kind ;  and  it  therefore  be- 
comes  the  duty  of  every  wise  and  virtuous  man  to  exert 
himself  to  put  it  down. 

The  proof  which  Mr.  Calhoun  adduces  of  the  blessings 
of  slavery,  so  far  as  the  slaves  themselves  are  concerned, 
that  they  double  in  numbers  in  the  same  ratio  with  the 
whites,  is,  alas !  susceptible  of  a  very  contrary  interpret 
tation.  Do  we  not  know  that  propagation  is  encouraged 
among  them  without  reference  to  the  limitations  of  mo* 
ralitj  T  Thftt  promiscuous  intercourse,  without  respect 
eren-totlie  barriers  of  consanguinity,  is  not  merely  permit- 
ted, but  approved?  That  the  slaveholders  say,  inefiect^ 
«•  to 't  luxury,  pell-mell,  for  we  lack  aoldiers  V  TIm  inati* 
tution  of  marriage  among  die  alavea  it  treated  as  an  idle 
eeremonjr,  aqd  the  ireetveilitp  on  eenial  interconnfe  an  of 


THE  POWER  OF  CONG 
IN  THE  DISTRIC 

[From  the  Plaindeah 
In  our  last  number,  we  1 
submitted  to  us  by  a  corres] 
of  «  Citizen:'  That  questic 
ion,  Congress  possesses  the 
the  District  of  Cohimbia,  an 
of  the  Constitution  confers  i 
received  another  communic 
renewing  the  question  in 
whether  Congress  possesses 
in  the  District  of  Columbia, 
of  the  slaves  an  equivalent  in 
In  our  opinion,  the  power 
tional  abolition  is  as  clear  a 
on  the  federal  government, 
sixteenth  section  of  the  eighl 
which  bestows  on  Congress 
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original  substantive  power,  so  far  as  this  question  is  con* 
cemed.  Congress,  in  the  case  supposed,  would  not  take 
property  for  the  public  use. 

If  we  divide  the  phrase,  take  property  for  public  nfiev 
into  three  several  parts,  each  part  will  sustain  an  argu- 
ment to  bear  out  our  position.  Congress  does  not  ^  takifi 
anything  ;  it  is  not  ^property**  which  is  taken ;  and  it 
is  not  taken  ^for  the  public  use," 

In  the  first  place.  Congress  tttkes  nothing,  in  the  Con- 
stitutional sense.  It  merely  amends  or  repeals  a  law  or 
institution,  under  which  persons,  held  to  service  under  a 
peculiar  tenure,  are  said  to  possess  a  peculiar  value  as 
property,  in  a  limited  signification  of  the  term.  The 
property  is  the  labour  Of  the  slave,  and  it  is  not  held 
absolutely,  but  UQder  certain  conditions,  imperative  on  the 
masters.  Congress,  in  abolishing  slavery,  merely  changes 
those  conditions,  but  takes  nothing.  It  has  an  unquestion- 
able constitutional  power,  in  the  same  way,  to  abolish,  in« 
stantly  and  wholly,  the  system  of  protective  duties.  You 
may  contend  that  the  hasty  exercise  of  this  power  would 
be  a  breach  of  public  faith  ;  and  all  sudden  and  violent 
changes  of  legislation,  under  which  capital  has  been 
largely  invested,  or  industry  drawn  into-particular  chan- 
nels, undoubtedly  are  so,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  ac- 
cording to  the  circumstances.  But  this  does  not  touch 
the  question  of  power.  You  could  noC  contend,  with  any 
show  of  reason,  that  such  a  repeal  would  be  a  violation 
of  constitutional  law.  The  Supreme  Court  would  not 
set  it  aside  on  that  ground.  Yet,  in  such  a  case.  Con- 
gress would  take  private  property  in  the  same  sense  that 
it  would  by  abolishing  the  system  of  involuntary  servi- 
tude in  the  Distriet  of  Columbia.  It  would  not,  in  either 
hypothesis,  lofes  perperty  in  the  constitutional  meaning 
of  the  word.  It  is  within  the  indisputable  compe- 
tency of  Congress  to  abolish  the  Post  Office  system,  by 


pensation. 
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to  •'labour  but  six  hours  where  he  was  before  obliged  to 
labour  ten,  it  obviously  diminishes  his  value  as  property. 
Yet  the  right  to  set  up  a  claim,  on  this  ground,  for  com* 
pensation,  ^  for  private  property  taken  for  public  use," 
has  never  been  asserted.  If  the  legislature  may  dimin« 
ish  the  hours  of  slave  labour  to  six,-  it  may  diminish  them 
to  three,  or  two,  or  one,  or  nothing.  And  Congress  cer- 
tainly possesses  as  great  latitude  of  legislative  power 
over  the  ten  miles  square  which  have  been  rendered  up 
to  its  exclusive  control,  '<  in  all  cases  whatsoever." 

The  third  division  of  the  phrase,  ^fw  public  um," 
furnishes  as  broad  a  bsLsis  for  argument.  If  the  slaves 
were  taken  from  their  masters  in  the  District  of  Colum- 
bia, to  work  in  the  dock-yard,  or  the  arsenal,  or  on  board 
the  government  vessels,  or  in  any  other  way  from  which 
the  public  would  derive  the  advantage  of  their  labourt 
there  might  be  room  to  demand  compensation  **  for  pri- 
tate  property  taken  for  public  use.''  But  if  we  admit 
that  they  are  lakeiif  and  that  they  are  property,  we  shall 
still  deny  that  they  are  taken  for  public  use.  They  are 
not  taikeny  but  enfranchised  ;  and  not  for  the  public  use, 
but  for  their  own ;  or  rather,  not  for  use  at  all,  but  in 
compliance  with  an  exalted  sepse  of  the  inalienable  rights 
of  humanity. 

But  again  :  with  regard  to  the  condition  o£^just  com- 
pensation." Here,  if  driven  to  the  last  outpost,  we  have 
still  the  means  of  making  a  successful  stand.  Congress 
cannot,  in  the  nature  of  things,  abolish  slavery  in  the 
District  of  Columbia,  without  rendering  compensation  ; 
and  that  it  would  be  a  full  equivalent  the  slaveholders  are 
themselves  ready  enough  to  maintain,  when  the  argument 
answers  their  purpose.  While  slaves  are  held  to  service, 
roasters  are  bound  to  support  them.  They  are  bound  to 
support  them  in  health  and  sickness  alike,  in  infancy  and 
age,  in  the  vigour  of  their  strength,  and  in  the  feeblenea 
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THE  RETIREMENT  OF  ANDREW  JACKSON. 

[From  the  Plaindecder,  March  4,  1837.] 
This  day  the  administration  of  Andrew  Jackson  ex- 
pires. This  day  completes  a  period  that  will  shine  in 
American  history  with  more  inherent  and  undying  lustre, 
than  any  other  which  the  chronicler  has  yet  recorded,  or 
which  perhaps  will  ever  form  a  portion  of  oor  country's 
annals. 

How  full  of  great  events,  greatly  met,  and  conducted 
to  great  issues,  have  been  the  eight  little  years  which 
have  how  elapsed  since  Andrew  Jackson  was  summoned 
to  the  helm  of  state !  Equal  to  every  exigency  ;  animat- 
ed by  a  single  and  strong  desire  to  promote  the  true  inte- 
rests of  his  country  and  of  mankind  ;  possessed  of  firm- 
ness which  no  danger  could  shake,  and  sagacity  which 
no  artifice  could  delude,  how  admirably  he  has  discharg- 
ed his  momentous  trust !  The  inflexible  honesty,  the  in- 
trepid heroism,  and  the  ardent  love  of  country,  which 
distinguish  his  character,  have  been  eminently  displayed 
in  all  the  various  and  difiicult  events  of  his  loftv  career. 
That  career  is  now  drawing  to  a  close,  and  he  retires  to 
spend  the  brief  remainder  of  his  existence  in  the  seclu- 
sion of  private  life.  He  is  accompanied  by  the  benisons 
of  a  grateful  people,  and  the  plaudits  of  an  admiring 
world. 

For  a  little  while  longer,  the  clouds  of  prejudice,  which 
forever  brood  over  the  field  of  party  conflict,  may  obscure 
from  the  vision  of  some,  still  battling  beneath  them,  the 
transcendent  lustre  of  this  heroic  man's  character  ;  but 
the  day  is  at  hand  when  his  fame,  composed  in  an  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  all  the  best  elements  of  greatness,  will 
be  acknowledged  by  every  tongue,  and  wake  emotions 
of  gratitude  in  every  heart.     The  champion  of  equal 
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those  who  stand  highest  on  the  records  of  fame.  To  that 
list  which  comprises  the  names  of  those  few  most 
illustrious  of  men,  whom  all  mankind  admire  for  their 
abilities  and  revere  for  their  virtues,  who  attract  regard 
by  the  splendour  of  their  achievements  and  rivet  it  by  the 
exalted  purity  of  their  motives  and  conduct ;  to  that  list, 
when  the  voice  of  both  party  detraction  and  praise,  and 
the  last  echo  of  political  or  personal  enmity  or  friendship 
shall  long  have  passed  away  will  the  future  historian  add 
the  name  of  Andrew  Jackson.  While  intrepid  bravery, 
earnest  patriotism,  keen  sagacity,  nice  honour,  inezora* 
ble  honesty,  and  invincible  firmness,  are  qualities  to 
attract  regard,  so  long  will  posterity  treasure  that  namei 
and  repeat  it  to  their  children,  to  waken  emulation  in  their 
youthful  minds. 

The  time  is  past  when  eulogy  could  be  stigmatized  as 
the  fulsome  clamour  of  dissembling  selfishness ;  and  it 
has  just  begun,  when  the  voice  of  sincere  praise,  no 
longer  hushed  by  the  dread  of  ungenerous  imputation, 
will  speak  out,  louder  and  louder,  till  it  swells  into  one 
universal  and  enduring  acclaim,  constituting  **  the  ap» 
plause  of  ages." 


DIGNITY  OF  THE  PRESS. 

[From  tht  PlaindeaUr,  March  4, 1636.] 

**  Your  paper  should  take  a  more  dignified  stand ; 
and  not  condescend  to  notice  the  assaults  of  the  degraded 
penny  press.  The  price  of  your  journal  is  such  that  it 
is  taken  only  by  readers  of  the  more  intelligent  classes ; 
readers  who  despise  the  vulgarity  of  the  penny  newspa* 
pers,  and  who  have  cause  to  feel  themselves  affronted 
when  you  give  so  large  a  qpace,  or  any  space,  indeed,  to 
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a  rct'iiliition  uf  tlieir  absurdities.  It  secma  to  mc,  that 
iL  |>ro{HTr['sji('ct  liir  yoiirowu  dignitVt  aa  well  as  a.  proper 
ri^sjii'ct  for  tlidx;  into  whose  hands  your  lucubrationi 
I'hii'lly  liill,  oiiglil  1(1  restrain  you  from  giving  additional 
circiiliitiun  to  tlin  traiih  of  the  minor  prints,  which  are 
i-iiiicil  (Jiily  to  lilt.'  tiiste  and  capacities  of  the  lon'erclasKa 
of  [w<>\>\<'."—F.jlrnrJ  from  a  klter  to  the  Editor  of  the 
PJaiiidrakr. 
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linunitioti.i  of  our  correspondent  eecm  to  us  to 
rrow  and  incorrect  viuw  of  the 
ch  hi!  touches.  The  real  dignity  of  a  pub- 
j  cnnsult  the  dignity  of  truth ;  and  its 
tn  exercise  whatever  influence  it  may 
ncc  tlie  cause  of  public  morals.  The  pen- 
willi  a  single  exception,  will  bear  a  very 
jiariNon  with  those  of  higher  prices  ;  and 
cirijutiistancc  of  cheapness  ought  not  to  ex- 
I  till' [iiilc  of  honourable  controversy.  The 
iiLcli  lliey  nrc  aflbrded  docs  not  diminish 
lut  increases  it ;    Iwcause  it  enlarges  the 
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ceded  you.  Tou  meet  them  io  the  mansions  of  the  richi 
and  the  hovels  of  the  indigent.  Ton  encounter  them 
in  stages,  and  on  board  of  steamboats ;  they  salute  you 
at  the  landing.placea,  and  you  find  them  in  eyery  tavern 
sprinkled  along  the  road..  One  of  the  penny  papers,  we 
observe,  claims  a  daily  circulation  of  thirty  thouaand 
copies.  If  we  allow  that  there  are  from  three  to  four 
readers  to  every  copy,  which  is  a  moderate  estimate,  we 
find,  then,  that  the  conductor  of  that  print  daily  addressee 
himself  to  the  minds,  and,  if  he  conducts  his  vocation  with 
tolerable  ability  and  integrity,  exercises  a  large  influence 
in  forming  the  opinions  and  guiding  the  conduct,  of  a 
hundred  thousand  fellow^ings !  lethis  a  vocatioD  with, 
out  dignity  T 

But  it  does  not  need  that  we  should  revert  to  the  state- 
ments of  thct  penny  papers  with  regard  to  the  prodigious 
extent  of  their  circulation,  when  the  proofii  of  it  obtrude 
themselves  upon  our  attention  at  every  step.  And  we 
are  not  of  those  who  repine  at  this,  but  rejoice  at  it. 
We  are  not  of  those,  either9.who  sneer  At  the  pennjr 
press ;  but  are  disposed  to  meet  it  on  equal  terms,  and» 
by  answering  its  arguments  with  the  same  courtesy,  and 
by  detecting  alld  exposing  what  may  seem  to  us  its  falbu 
cies,  with  the  same  moderation  and  care,  that  we  should 
exercise  towards  any  of  the  larger  papers,  or  towardi 
any  other  antagonist,  do  what  belongs  to  us  to  raise 
and  refine  the  character  of  a  means  of  public  intelli- 
gence, ihe  importance  of  whichcan  hardly  be  over- 
rated. We  consider  the  establishment  of  the  peiuqr 
newspaper  press  as  forming  a  new  era  in  the  history 
of  civilization ;  and  we  anticipate  from  it  vast  benefits  to 
mankind. 

If  it  were  true  that  the  readers  of  the  penny  newspa- 
pers are  chiefly  confined  to  what  our  correspondent 
chooses  to  term  the  **  lower  classes,"  it  would  be  a  argUi» 
Vol.  II.— 31 
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Hi«  mind  tranfbses  itself  throiigh  maDy  bodies.  Hit 
station  renders  him»  not  an  individual,  but  a  host ;  not 
one,  but  legion.  Is  this  not  a  vocation  of  inherent  dig- 
nity ? — ^to  addreta,  daily,  myriads  of  men,  not  in  words 
that  fall  on  cold  and  inattentive  ears,  and  ase  scarce 
heard,  to  be  immediately  forgotton ;  but  in  lapgnago 
clothed  with  all  that  un^finable  influence  which  typo, 
graphy  possesses  over  oral  communication,  and  claiming 
attention,  not  in  the  hurry  of  business^  or  admidst  the 
distractions  of  a  crowded  assemblage,  but  when  the 
thoughts  have  leisure  to  concentrate  themselves  upon  it, 
and  follow  the  writet  in  all  the  windings  of  his  argn. 
ment. 

If  the  censures  were  well  founded  which  are  lavished 
on  ^the  vile  penny  press,"  as  some  of  the  larger  papen 
are  prone  to  term  their  cheaper  rivals,  they  should  but 
provoke  minds  governed  by  right  principles  to  a  more 
earnest  endeavour  to  reform  the  character  of  an  instru- 
ment, which  must  he  powerfbl,  either  ^r  evil  or  for 
good.  That  they  are  so  vile  we  do  not  admit.  We 
have  found,  ourselves,  honourable  and  courteous  antago- 
nists among  them  ;  and  if  those  who  apply  ta  them  the 
harshest  epithets,  would  treat  them  instea<i,  with  respect- 
ful consideration,  copying  from  their  columns  as  readily 
as  from  those  of  other  journals,  when  intrinsic  cireum- 
stances  presented  no  particular  motive  of  preference^  and 
contesting  their  errors  of  opinion  on  terms  of  equal  con- 
troversy, they  would  do  fiir  more  towards  raising  the 
character  and  increasing  the  usefulnees  of  that  important 
branch  of  popular  literature,  than  general  and  sweeping 
condemnation  can  possibly  do  to  degrade  it.  For  our- 
selves, professing  that ,  our  main  Object  is  to  promote 
the  cause  of  truth  in  politics  and  morals,  we  should  con- 
sider ourselves  acting  with  palpable  inconsistency,  if 
we  were  governed,  ii^any  degree,  by  so  narrow  a  princU 
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pie  of  exclusion  as  that  which  our  correspondent  recom- 
mends. That  newspaper  best  consults  its  real  dignity 
which  never  losessightof  the 'dignity  of  truth,  nor  avoids 
any  opportunity  of  extending  its  influence. 


LEGISLATIVE  INDEMNITY  FOR  LOSSES 

FROM  MOBS. 

[From  the  Plaind^mUr,  Mardh  4, 1837.] 
Thb  late  disgraceful  riot  in  this  city  has  been  followed 
by  ks  natural  consequence :  impaired  confidence  in  the 
security  of  private  right  in  this  community.  Persons  at 
a  distance,  having  commercial  relations  with  us,  are 
fearful  of  trusting  their  property  within  the  reach  of  men^ 
who  have  shown  themselves  so  regardless  of  the  first 
principles  of  social  orderi  and  so  little  apprehensive  of 
municipal  opposition.  The  owsers  of  flour  and  grain, 
in  particular,  and  of  other  articles  of  such  universal  daily 
consumption  as  to  be  classed  among  the  necessaries  of 
life,  hesitate  to  send  them  to  a  city  where  they  may  be 
seized,  on  their  arrival,  by  an  infuriated  mob^  and  scat* 
teced  to  the  winds  of  heaven.  The  result  of  this  must 
inevitably  be  an  exacerbation  of  the  misery  which  the 
poor  now  experience.  Prices,  exorbitant  as  they  are, 
must  rise  to  a  still  higher  pitch,  as  the  supply,  receiving 
no  augmentations  from  abroad,  becomes  less  and  less 
adequate  to  the  demand.  And  those  miserable  creatures, 
who,  in  tlieir  delusion,  thought  to  overthrow  the  immu- 
table laws  of  trade,  and  efiect,  by  a  sudden  oi  tbremk  of 
tumultuary  violence,  what  no  foroe  of  compulsicm,  how- 
ever organised  and  obstinate,  could  possibly  accomplish, 
wiU  be  among  the  very  first  to  reap  the  fruit  of  their 
folly  t  for,  as  they  are  among  the  very  poorest  members 
of  the  community,  any  additional  advanoe  in  the  prioe  o( 
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flour  must  put  it  wholly  beyond  their  meaiia.  Thus  even 
handed  justice  commends  to  their  own  lips  the  chalice 
they  had  drugged  for  others. 

One  of  the  eridenees  of  the  consternation- which  the 
recent  tumult  has  occasioned  in  th^  minds  of  penons 
having  commercial  dealings  with  this  city,  particularly 
in  articles  of  necessary  food,  is  shown  in -the  terms  of  a 
memorial  which  the  manufacturers  of  dour  in  Rochester 
have  addressed  to  the  Legislature,  praying  for  the  «nact» 
Itoent  of  a  law  to  protect  their  property  in  New-Tofk 
from  the  destroying  fury  of  mobs. 

It  is  signed  by  eighteen  flour  manu&cturing  firms  of 
Rochester^    The  trepidation  .and  anxiety  which  it  be- 
tra3r4  on  thp  part  of  all  concerned  in  the  flour  trade  of 
that  city,  may  senre  to  ^w  what  must  be  the  general 
feeling  throughout  the  country,  and  whattnnst  be  its  ne^ 
eessary  consequence  in  withholding  .from  us  a  further 
supply  of  flour,  thus  ineyttably  increasing  the  burden  of 
which  we.  now  complain.    But  while  we  copy  this  me- 
morial, for  the  lesson  it  furnishes  to  those  who  seek  to  re- 
form legislatiTO  abuses,  or  to  relieve  themselves  from  op. 
pressive  burdens,  by  tumultuary  violence,  we  must  not  suf. 
fer  it  to  be  inferred  that  we  approve  the  object  of  its 
prayer. 

The  power  which  the  legidature  is  asked  to  exereise 
seems  to  us  to  lie  beyond  the  proper  province  of  govern, 
ment.  The  legitimate  functions  of  a  democratic  govern* 
ment  are  simply  to  proieei  the  oitixens  in  life  and  pro- 
perty, not  to  i>rovide  tmlesmi/EGOlMMifor  the  loss  of  either.. 
The  government  is  the  mere  representative  or  agent  of 
the  community,  appointed  to*  guard  the  rights  of  each 
individual,  by  protecting  him  from  the  aggressions  of 
others.  This  duty  inoludes  the  defending  of  him  from 
aggression,  in  the  first  place,  and  the  punishing  of  those 
who  commit  it,  in  the  second.  But  it  does  not  extend  to 
21« 
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the  punbhmeDt  of  an  entire  community  for  the  offences 
committed  by  an  inconsiderable  portion,  which  is  the  po« 
■ition  assumed  by  the  Rochester  petitioners.  It  is  one  of 
the  first  and  most  obvious  duties  of  society^  in  the  outset 
of  its  political  organization,  to  make  provision  fpr  the  de« 
fence  of  the  rights  of  its  members,  in  whatever  form  of 
Tiolence  they  may  be  asfiailed-.  The  legislative  agents  of 
each  community,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  make 
such  provisions,  as  the  general  circumstances  of  the  timesp 
and  the  particular  circumstances  which  lie  within  their 
oilim  jurisdiction,  may  seem  to  require.  Thus,  while  in 
diinly  inhabited  townships  a  few  guardians  of  the  peace, 
elothed  with  the  simplest  powers,  are  sufficient,  in  cities 
an  extensive  and  complicated  system  of  defence  is  found 
to  be  necessary.  Guardians  of  the  night,  and  gvardians 
of  the  day,  an. organized  force  to  protect  property  froaa 
conflagration,  and  an  armed  force  to  protect  both  life  and 
property  from  riot  and  insurrection,  are  necessary  in 
•very  populous  town,  reqiiiring  to  be  extended  and  modi- 
fisd,  according  to  the  increase  of  numbers,  or  the  deterio- 
ration of  morals.  The  principle  of  self-preservalioa 
gives  rise  to  these  precautionary  and  defensive  measure^ 
in  the  first  place,  and  .the  ^same  principle,  ever  active^ 
demands  that  they  shall  be  enlarged  and  improved*  from 
time  to  time,  as  new  exigencies  arise.  If  anything  oc- 
cors  to  show  that  the  municipal  authorities  of  any  com- 
munity are  deficient  in  requisite  vigilance,  energy,  or 
power,  their  deficiency  is  a  proper  subject  of  complaint ; 
and  all  who  are  aggrieved,  whose  rights  are  in  any  way 
invaded  or  jeoparded'  through  such  remissness,  have  on* 
questionable  ground  of  petition  or  remonstrance  to  a 
higher  legislative  tribunal.  But  no  tribunal  in  this  coun* 
try,  under  the  maxims  which-  we  acknowledge  as  tlia 
ibundation  of  our  political  edifice,  has  the  power  to  inflict 
the  penalties  incurred  by  a  fow  ruflians,  concerned  in  a 
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Tiolation  of  private  right,  on  thoie  who  not  only  had  no 
share  in  the  offence,  but  who  perhaps  exerted  themselves 
to  the  utmost  to  prevent  it.  This  would  be  in  dereliction 
of  the- plainest  principles  of  kiatural  justice* 

Let  us  suppose  a  case.  A  person,  residing  at  the  Bat- 
tery, by  some  unguarded  speech  or  action,  gives  ofience 
to  a  particulaf  class  of  persons  living  in  his  immediate 
neighbourhood.  The  cause  of  umbrage  is  reported  from 
one  to  another,  with  the  natural  eiaggerationp  of  anger« 
Bad  passions  are  aroused,  and  some  inflammatory  dema^ 
gogue  seizes  the  occasipn-^perhaps  for  the  gratificalioB 
of  private  malice,  or  perhaps  for  the  opportunity  of  plun- 
der—4o  excite  the  irritated  multitude  to  acts  of  violence. 
They  rush  to  the  house  of  the  unconscious  ofiender* 
Their  numbers  are  rapidly  augmented  by  additions  from 
the  crowd  of  such  persons  as  are  ever  ready  to  take  prart 
in  tumult.  Their  shouts  and  pries,  echoed  from  t>ne  to 
another,  are  as  fuel  to  fire,  and  increase  the  fury  of  their 
exasperation.  They  ^attack  the  property  of  lum  who  is 
the  object  of  their  ire,  demolish  his  storehouse  or  dweU 
ling,  break  its  contents  into  fragments,  and  scatter  them 
in  the  streets,  or  consume  them  in  flames.  In  the  mean* 
while  the  public  authorities,  informed  of  the  tumultf 
hasten  to  the  scene.  They  are  joined  by  .numerous 
bodies  of  good  citizens,  desirous  to  aid  them  in  the  sup. 
pression  of  disorder ;  and,  in  a  little  while,  but  not  belbra 
the  work  of  destruction  is  completed,  the  riot  is  suppress* 
ed»  and  the  chief  actors  in  it  apprehended,  and-oommii* 
tad  to  safe  <  custody  ior  trial  and  punisbmeilt.  -But  this 
whole  event,  from  first  to  last,  has  occurred,  before  the 
tidings  can  reach  other  extremes  of  the  metropdis.  The 
citizen  at  Bloomingdale  or  Harlem  is  quietly  pursuing  his 
vocation,  unconscious  of  the  disorders  which  disturb  the 
community  at  another  point  of  the  city*  Yet  the  legis* 
lajtion  asked  for  by  the  petitioners  oi  Rochester  would 
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picked  up  by  perpetual  industry,  should  be  burdened  with 
a  tax  to  compensate  the  flour  merchant  of  Rochester  for 
his  losses  from  an  outrage  of  which  she  could  have  had 
no  knowledge,  and  over  which  she  could  exercise  no  con- 
trol  ?  Is  there  any  reason  why  any  person  in  this  city^ 
not  implicated  in  the  transaction,  should  be  punished  in 
the  way  proposed,  that  does  not  apply  as  strongly  to 
every  inhabitant  of  the  state  ?  If  this  community,  in 
its  corporate  capacity  did  not  exercise  due  vigilance  and 
energy  to  prevent  the  riot  in  question,  and  protect  the 
property  destroyed,  it  may  be  that  there  is  good  ground 
for  an  action  for  damages  ;  but  there  is  surely  none  for 
a  law  to  punish  the  entire  community  in  all  cases,  who* 
ther  the  outrage  was  within  or  beyond  municipal  contioL 

The  principles  which  should  -guide  legislation  are 
always  reducible  to  the  simplest  elements  of  natural 
justice.  The  code  for  the  government  of  a  community 
of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  should  stand  on  the 
same  basis  of  clear  undeniable  right,  with  that  which 
would  be  instituted  for  a  community  of  only  three.  If 
A,  B,  and  C,  enter  into  a  social  compact,  A  is  clearly 
bound  to  assist  B,  against  any  violation  of  his  rights 
attempted  by  C.  But  if  before  A  can  render  assistance^ 
or  in  spite  of  it,  C  succeeds  in  rifling  the  property  of  B, 
and  escapes  with  it,  or  destroys  it,  any  claim  which  might 
then  be  set  up  by  B,  for  indemnity  from  A,  would  be  so 
clearly  without  foundation  injustice,  as  to  shock  the 
natural  moral  sense  of  all  the  rest  of  the  alphabet,  sup- 
posing them  living  by  themselves,  in  an  entirely  distinct 
community. 

The  Journal  of  Commerce^  we  perceive,  expresses  ap« 
probation  of  the  object  of  the  memorial  we  have  copied. 
It  pronounces  the  plan  <<  a  good  one,"  and  thinks  « it 
should  be  made  general,  applying  to  all  property,  and  to 
all  the  cities  and  towns  in  the  state."    We  cannot  think 
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the  Journal  of  Commerce  has  given  its  usual  attention  to 
this  subject ;  though  this  is  not  the  first  time  it  has 
shown  a  willingness  to  strengthen  government  at  the  ex- 
pense of  men's  equal  and  inalienable  rights. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  MARTIN  VAN  BUREN. 

[Prom  tht  PlaindeaUr,  March  11, 1837.] 

Turn  inauguration  of  Martin  Van  Buren,  as  President 
of  the  United  States  took  place  at  the  Capitolyin  Wadi* 
ington.  On  Saturday  last,  at  noon.  The  day  was  serene 
and  temperate,  and  the  simple  and  august  ceremonial  was 
performed  in  the  presence  of  assembled  thousands*  Mr. 
Van  Buren  delivered  an  Inaugural  Address  on  the  occask»f 
which,  probably,  most  of  our  readers  have  already  perused, 
but  which,  as  a  portion  of  the  history  of  the  times  we  in- 
sert in  our  paper.  It  is  longer  than  the  Inaugural  Ad* 
dress  4>f  his  immediate  predec  essor,  but  does  not  contain  a 
tithe  part  of  its  pith.  It  professes  to  be  an  avowal  of  the 
principles  by  which  the  new  President  intends  to  be  guid- 
ed in  his  administration  of  the  government ;  but  with  the 
single  exception  of  the  principle  of  opposition  to  the  abo* 
lition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  which  it  ex- 
presses  with  most  uncalled  for  and  unbecoming  haste  and 
positiveness,  he  might,  with  as  much  propriety,  have  Ming 
Yankee  JOoodle  or  HaU  CoZtimMo,  and  called  it  <<  an  avow, 
al  of  his  principles."  With  the  exception  of  that  inde- 
corous announcement  of  a  predetermination  to  exercise 
his  veto  against  any  measure  of  abolition  which  Congress 
may  possibly  think  proper  to  adopt  during  the  next  fov 
years,  the  address  contains  no  expression  of  political  prin- 
ciples whatever.  It  gives  a  correct  and  phasing  account 
of  the  formation  of  the  federal  compact,  and  expatiates 
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with  considereble  fervour  and  eloquence  on  the  value  and 
importance  of  preserving  the  Union. '  It  concludes  with 
a  statement,  in  general  terms,  that  Mr.  Van  Bnten  in* 
tends  to  adhere  strictly  to  the  letter  and  spirit  of  of  the  Con- 
stitution ;  hut  as  this  is  a  ^uty  imposed  upon  him,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  by  the  terms  of  his  oath  of  office,- it 
cannot  be  cotisidered  of  any  weight  as  a  separate  avowal 
of  the  principles  by  which  he  will  be  guided.  The  ad- 
dress, thei:efore,  as  an  avowal  of  guididg  principles— sava 
only  the  principle  of  extreme  opposition,  under  all  pos- 
^ble  circumstances,  to  the  abolition  of  slavery — is  littki 
better  than  a  nonentity.  Mr.  Van  Buren  commences  hia 
administratioft  as  a  man  of  a  9ingU  prineiph. 

One  of  the  administration  journals  of  this  city,  the  fnsM- 
tfi^  Po9^f  exchses  the  vagueness  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  ad- 
dress, on  the  ground  that  an  inaugural  speech  does  not 
present  an  occasion  for -the  proposal  and  discussion  of  par- 
ticular measure*  which,  it  thinks,  are  vaom  properly  re^ 
served  for  an  annual  measage  to  Congress.  ^  We  dbould 
acquiesce  in  the  justice  of  this  remark,  if  Mr.  Van  BnroD 
hadliot  himself  put  this  address  before  his  countrymen  as 
<«  an  avowal  of  his  principles ;"  but  having  doneso^  we  aro 
compelled  1o  try  it  by  the  standard  he  has  furnished.  Tba. 
jBo0fttfi^  Poif  further  sajrs,  that  for  aught  it  can  see^  Mr. 
Van  Boren  **  has  laid  down  the.  general  rules  by  Which  ha 
intends  to  be  guided  with  as  much  particularity  and  dis« 
tinctness  as  any  of  hb  predecessors.''    Wo  are  afraid  the 
JBe0fitii^Pof<,atthetime  of  making  this  remark,  iHutiMii 
thiBr  the  inaugural  speech  of  Jefferson  nor  that  of  Jaek- 
son  within  the  sphere  of  its  vision. 

But  it  is  not  so  much  for  what  it  has  oioiittod  to  say, 
as  for  what  it  says,  that  we  feel  disntis&Gtion  with  this 
inaugural  address;  We  dislikeexceedingly  both  the  tone 
and  spirit  of  its  remarks  on  the  subject  of  slavery.    On 
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propriety^  as  to  announce  to  the  people,  in  advanoej  that 
he  meant  to  use  that  power  in  a  supposititious  case. 

Nothing,  we  repeat,  but  the  clearest  warrant  of  consti- 
tutional obligation  could  possibly  excuse  the  step  which 
Mr.  Van  Buren  has  thought  proper  to  adopt.  Is  any  such 
warrant  alleged  ?  Does  the  address  «tate  any  clear  con- 
stitutional interdiction  of  a  legislative  power  in  Congreta 
over  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia  ?  Does  Mr.  Van 
Buren  venture  to  affirm  that  such  a  law  as  he  declares 
his  intention  of  vetoing  would  be  a  violation  of  any  arti- 
cle pr  clause  in  the  federal  compact  t  No !  he  believes 
that  such  a  course  will  be  **  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
which  actuated  the  venerated  fathers  of  the  republic,"  but 
does  not  pretend  that  such  a  spirit  has  made  itself  palpa* 
ble  and  unequivocal  in  any  of  the  written  profvisions  of  the 
instrument  which  he  has  sworn  to  maintain*  If  thiis  early 
announcement  of  his  intentions  with  regard  to  one  sub- 
ject which,  if  raised,  he  is  determined  to  exorcise  with  the 
apell  of  the  veto,  is  justifiable,  why  not  carry  out  the  new 
scheme  of  government,  and  fiivour  the  world  with  a  full  list 
of  topics,  on  which  Congress  must  not  act  without  the  fear 
of  the  President's  negative  before  their  eyes  t  It  might 
save  much  fruitless  legislation  to  have  the  predetermiitti* 
tion  of  the  executive  formally  made  known  on  all  questions 
of  legislation ;  but  without  such  an  avowal  of  them,  con- 
jecture may  go  widely  astray,  since  there  is  no  other 
very  certain  mode  of  ascertaining  what  is  not,  in  Mr.  Van 
Buren's  belief^  according  to  ^  the  spirit  which  actuated  the 
venerated  fathers  of  the  republic'-' 

When  a  President  aAUounces  that  the  letter  of  the  Con. 
stitution  shall*  be  his  guide  of  public  conduct*;  when  he 
takes  as  his  rule  of  action  a  strict  construction  of  the  ex- 
press provisions  of  that  instrument,  we  may  form  some  to- 
lerable notion  of  what  will  be  his  course.  But  when  he 
undertakes  to  steer  by  the  uncertain  light  of  the  spirit,  we 
Vol.  U.— 22 
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ftre  tossed  about  on  a  sea  of  vague  conjecture,  and  left  to 
the  mercy  of  winds  and  waves.  Hamilton  was  guided 
by  the  spirit  in  proposing  the  first  federal  bank ;  liut  Jcf- 
ferson  adhered  to  the  letier  in  his  argument  against  that 
evil  scheme.  The  high  tariff  system  claims  for  its  pater- 
nity the  spirit  of  the  Constitution ;  but  the  advocates 
of  a  plan  of  equal  taxation,  adjusted  to  the  actual  wants 
of  the  government,  find  their  warrant  in  the  leUer.  The 
internal  improvement  system,  the  compromise  system,  the 
distribution  system,  and  every  other  unequal  and  aristo- 
cratic system  which  has  been  adopted  in  our  country,  aU 
claim  to  spring  from  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  ;  but 
Andrew  Jackson  found  in  the  letter  of  that  instrument  his 
rule  of  conduct,  and  it  was  fondly  hoped  that  his  succes. 
•or  meant  to  emulate  his  example.  Appearances  now 
authorize  a  fear  of  the  contrary.  The  first  step  is  cer- 
tainly a  deviation  from  the  path. 

Mr.  Van  Buren's  indecent  haste  to  avow  his  predeter- 
minations on  the  subject  of  slavery  has  not  even  the  merit 
of  boldness.  It  is  made  in  a  cringing  spirit  of  propitia- 
tion to  the  south,  and  in  the  certainty  that  a  majority  at 
the  north  accord  with  his  views.  His  sentiments  on  the 
subject  of  slavery,  so  far  ms  it  can  become  a  question  for 
federal  legislation,  were  well  understood  before.  They 
had  been  distinctly  expressed,  and  he  had  been  supported 
with  a  clear  knowledge  of  his  opinions  on  that  topic,  and 
a  clear  apprehension  of  what  would  in  all  probability  be 
his  course,  should  executive  action  become  necessary. 
There  was  not  the  slightest  proper  occasion,  therefore,  for 
anything,  beyond  a  calm  repetition  of  his  previously  ex- 
pressed  sentiments.  The  Veto  Pledge  is  the  peace*offer- 
ing  of  an  ignoble  spirit  to  appease  the  exasperated  dave- 
holders  at  the  south.  What  a  mockery  it  would  now  be, 
if,  in  the  course  of  the  next  four  years,  such  a  change 
should  take  place  in  the  public  mind  (and  such  a  change 
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is  clearly  within  the  scope  of  possibility )  as  that  a  large 
majority  of  the  people  should  demand  the  abolitionof  slave- 
ry  at  the  seat  of  the  federal  government,  and  Congress, 
in  compliance  with  the  demand,  should  pass  a  bill  to  that 
effect — ^what  a  mockery,  we  say,  it  would  be,  to  present 
the  measure  to  the  President  for  his  approval.     He  woald 
answer,  **  I  am  pledged  to  use  my  veto."    But  the  optn. 
ions  of  men  have  changed  since  that  pledge  was  given. 
**  No  matter :  it  was  unconditional,  and  must  be  fulfilled." 
But  the  facts  elicited  in  the  discussion  of  the  subject  prove 
incontestibly  that  the  measure  is  demanded  by  a  regard 
for  the  prosperity  of  the  country.     ^  No  matter :   I  am 
pledged."     But  the  free  states  have   solemnly  resolred 
that  they  will  no  longer  be  bound  in  union  with  the  slave 
stfites,  if  the  condition  of  the  league  requires  the  perpetu- 
ation of  slavery  in  the  ten  miles  square  placed  under  the 
executive  control  of  the  federal  government,  and  therfore 
this  measure  is  necessary  for  the  preservation  of  the  union. 
^  No  matter :  I  am  pledged.     I  am  pursuing  a  course  in 
accordance  with  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  venerated 
fathers  of  the  republic,  and  I  cannot  be  moved  from  my 
fixed    and  predetermined  purpose.      I  told   the  people 
in  the  outset  of  my  administration  what  I  meant  to  do. 
They  had  ample  warning,  and  ought  not  to  have  changed 
their  minds,  for,  being  solemnly  pledged  to  veto  any  bill 
for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  I 
cannot  now  recede." 

There  is  a  single  phrase  in  the  anti-abolition  portion  of 
Mr.  Van  Buren's  address  upon  which  we  shall  make  one 
additional  comment,  and  then  dismiss  the  subject.  Allu- 
ding to  the  pro-slavery  mobs  and  riots  which  have  taken 
place  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  he  says,  ^  a  reck- 
less  disregard  of  the  consequences  of  their  conduct  has 
exposed  individuals  to  popular  indignation."  This  is  an 
admirable  version  of  the  matter*    The  issuing  of  a  tem- 
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perate  and  decorous  newspaper,  in  which  a  question  of 
great  public  moment  was  gravely  discussedy  showed,  be« 
yond  all  question,  a  most  **  reckless  disregard  of  conse- 
quences/' deserving  the  harshest  rebuke  ;  and  the  con- 
duct of  the  mob  that  broke  up  the  press,  demolished  the 
house  which  contained  it,  and  shockingly  maltreated  the 
person  of  the  editor,  was  merely  a  natural  and  justifiable 
expression  of**  popular  indignation."  They  who  thought 
the  Constitution  vouchsafed  to  them  the  freedom  of  speech 
and  of  the  press,  were  criminal  to-^  act  under  that  singu- 
lar delusion  ;  while  they  who  dragged  these  atrocious  men 
from  the  sanctuaries  of  God,  from  their  firesides  and  from 
the  pulpit,  pelted  them  with  stones,  tore  their  garments 
from  their  limbs,  steeped  them  in  seething  tar,  and  heap- 
ed all  manner  of  injuries  on  their  defenceless  heads — these 
men  were  <•  true  friends  of  the  Constitution,**  and  anima- 
ted by  "  the  spirit  which  actuated  the  venerated  fathers 
of  the  republic."  Mr.  Van  Buren  does  not  say  so  in  ex- 
press terms  ;  but  he  alludes  to  their  atrocities  in  language 
so  soft  and  sugary,  as  to  sound  almost  like  positive  appro- 
val. 

On  the  whole,  we  consider  this  Inaugural  Address  as 
constituting  a  page  of  Mr.  Van  Buren's  history  which 
will  reflect  no  credit  upon  him  in  after  times. 


THE  THEATRE. 

[From  th$  PlaindtaUr,  March  11, 1837.] 

A  coBREspojiDsifT,  for  whoso  motives  and  intelligence 

we  have  great  respect,  has  addressed  a  letter  to  us  on 

the  subject  of  theatres,  from  which  we  make  the  annexed 

extracts. 

^*  I  wish  the  expression  of  your  opinion  in  regard  to  ov 
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present  theatrical  establishments.  In  alluding  to  them, 
however,  I  trust  I  shall  not  be  misunderstood.  Although, 
as  a  professed  christian  minister,  my  opinions  of  the 
stage  may  be  supposed  to  be  weighed,  like  the  purchases 
of  old,  by  the  unalterable  shekels  of  the  sanctuary,  yet  I 
solemnly  assure  you  that  I  .am  not  moved  by  the  im- 
pulses  of  jealousy  or  revenge.  Some  years  of  my  early 
life  were  spent  in  connexion  with  the  stage,  but  though 
I  saw  things  behind  the  scenes  which  led  me,  in  my  bet- 
ter moments,  to  think  niore  and  more  of  the  truth  that 
practice  and  precept  do  not  always  go  hand  in  hand  to. 
gether,  yet  I  can  conscientiously  say,  if  the  theatre,  as 
now  conducted,  is  capable  of  doing  good,  heaven  grant 
it  may  !     I  wish  your  answer  to  these  few  questions. 

•*  1.  Has  not  the  theatre  been  originated,  and  generally 
sustained,  by  the  bad  passions  of  mankind  t 

**  2,  Have  not  nine  out  of  ten  of  the  stars  in  the  firma* 
ment  of  the  stage  been  persons  6f  questionable  moral 
character  ?    - 

^3.  Have  not  the  pleasures  afforded  by  the  play-h<iuse 
been  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  of  late  hours 
and  intense  nervous  excitement  t 

**A.  Have  not  many  of  the  popular  tumults,  in  all  ages, 
been  engendered  in  the  heat  and  unthinking  enthusiasm 
of  a  theatrical  audience  ? 

**  5.  Have  not  the  idleness  and  expense  attending  the 
theatre  been  ever  a  source  of  unpleasant  reflection  to  its 
more  thoughtful  devotees  t 

^6,  Might  not  the  redeeming  spirits  of  the  stage,  such 
as  Forrest,  and  others,  aecomplish  more  for  the  benefit 
and  rational  amusement  of  mankind  in  methods  of  action 
less  exceptionable  than  the  theatre  9 

**  7.  Is  it  not  better,  therefore,  for  real  patriots  to  en- 
courage the  theatre,  as  it  is,  to  a  smaller  extent,  and  use* 
ful  lectures  and  publications  more  \ 
22* 


To  reply  to  the  interrog 

fulness  of  discussion  to  wh 

ture  of  the  subject,  and  th 

questions,  would  require  gr 

disposal  by  the  other  matte 

our  present  number.      We 

mediate  answer  as  brief  &i 

ample  consideration  of  th 

legislative  proceedii^  and 

nish  for  comment,  shall  no 

chims  upon  our  attention. 

The  nature  and  tendency 
subjects  on  which  we  had  b 
resolved  to  devote  one  of  tl 
exclusively  to  the  drama, 
great  and  deplorable  evils  c 
a  fact  of  the  utmost  notoriet 
inherent,  but  extrinsic  ;  wl 
it  is  essential,  and,  in  our  vi 
far  more  than  counterbalance 
that  the  preponderance  lies  i 
seem  to  us  the  province  of  tr 
defecate  the  theatre  of  the  im 

thera.  nnA   w^w^^^^   xi  1 
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The  mere  fiict  of  the  eiiitenee  of.  adventitious  abuses 
never  furnisher  a  cogent  argument  for  the  abandonment 
of  objects  worthy  in  themselves,  unless  it  can  be  shown 
that  the  supervenient  evil  has  become  so  closely  and 
thoroughly  incorporated  with  them,  as  to  be  inseparable, 
without  greater  cost  of  effort  than  is  justified  by  the  na- 
ture of  the  end  to  be  achieved.  That  this  is  not  so  with 
regard  to  the  theatres  is  a  position  too  plain  to  need  that 
it  should  be  Very  elaborately  enforced.  No  writer  and 
no  combination  of  Ivriters,  no  matter  how  highly  gifted 
with  talent,  and  how  strongly  animated  with  enthusiasm 
in  the  undertaking,  could  hope  to  overthrow  them  utterly. 
They  might  possibly  succeed  in  casting  so  much*  tempo- 
rary odium  upon  them,  as  to  deter  the  better  portion  of 
society  from  partaking-  the  amusinnentt  they  afford ;  but 
in  so  doing  they  would  but  remowa  cbeck  that  now 
counteracts  the*  downward  tendency  which  the  theatre 
partakes  with  all  human  institution^,  and  thus  increase 
the  evil  of  histrionic  exhibitions  to  that  portion  of  the 
community  on  whose  minds  and  conduct  the  acted  ex. 
amples  of  the  stage  exercise  the  strongest  influence,  and 
for  whose  sake  it  is  most  desirable  that  the  theatre  should 
be  a  school  of  morals,  as  well  as  a  place  of  mere  innocent 
dissipation. 

To  reform  the  theatre ;  to  oblige  managers  to  exclude 
from  the  audience  those  who  come  unblushingly  in  the 
open  character  of  prostitution,  and  to  expd  from  the 
scene  those  lascivious  and  indecent  spectacles,  for  which 
the  great  moral' lessons  of  Shakspeare  are  often  thrust 
aside :  these  are  objects  perfectly  within  the  reach  of 
public  opinion;  and  to  the  accomplishment  of  these, 
therefore,  it  becomes  a  duty  of  the  press  to  exert  its  en- 
ergies. Such,  at  least,  are  the  general  views  which  we 
entertained  and  expressed  in  the  outset  of  the  PEem- 
deaUr ;  and  we  have  met  with  nothing  since  to  show  us 
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they  are  incorrect.  If  we  have  been  remiss  in  the  exe- 
cution of  that  branch  of  our  duty,  the  deficiency  most 
be  imputed  tol>roken  health,  which  for  the  most  part 
disinclines  us  to  mix  with  crowds  and  breathe  the  close 
atmosphere  they  create.  Rightly  conducted,  there  is  no 
department  of  this  journal  which  we  could  hope  might 
prove  to  be  the  instrument  of  more  good,  than  that  in 
which  we  offer  these  remarks  ;  for  we  think  so  well  of  the 
moral  sense  of  this  community,  as  to  believa  that  it  might 
be  efficiently  aroused  against  the  more  pFomin^nt  evils 
connected  with  the  theatres,  even  by  so  feeble  an  advo- 
cate as  ourselves.  The  subject  might  easily  be  pre- 
sented to  the  attention  of  fathers  and  mothers^  and  of 
husbands  and  brothers^  in  such  a  way,  as  to  awaken  in 
them  a  spirit  which  would  not  be  satisfied*  short  of  the 
total  expulsion  of  lascivious  dancers  from  the  stage,  and 
painted  strumpets,  in  the  undisguised  cfaMacter  of  har- 
lotry, from  the  boxes.  Our  confidence  in  the  moral  sense 
of  the  community,  as  it  relates  to  theatres,  is  strengthened 
by  the  ill  success  which  has  attended  a  late  experiment 
upon  its  depravity.  That  audacity  of  licentiousness 
which  the  managers  of  the  National  Theatre  displayed* 
in  throwing  open  the  best  part  of  their  house  to  the 
filthiest  followers  and  cullies  of  debauchery,  th«is  seeking 
to  allure,  with  the  meretricious  attractions  of  the  stews, 
those  who  could  not  be  won  by  their  wretched  stage 
performances,  has  met  with  such  a  significant  rebuke  from 
the  outraged  public,  in  the  shape  of  empty  benches,  that 
they  have  been  obliged  to  resign  the  theatre  into  the 
hands  of  a  person,  who  being  himself  a  man  of  respecta- 
bility and  honour,  better  knows  what  is  due  to  public 
morals  and  decorum,  and  will  prpmptly  refixm  the  abuses 
which,  beyond  question,  led  to  the  ill  success  of  the  Na« 
tional  Theatre  under  its  previous  conductors. 
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We  now  turn  to  the  specific  qnestions  of  oor  corre- 
spondent, and  shall  give  to  each  a  brief  reply. 

1.  The  origin  of  theatres  we  conceive  to  have  been, 
in  all  times  and  countries,  the  mere  love  of  amusement; 
a  perfect]3r  innocent  passion,  in  itself,  and  susceptible  of 
being  turned  to  the  promotion  of  incalculable  good.  Dr. 
Johnson  has  said  that  he  who  enlarges  the  boundaries  of 
innocent  amusement,  deserves  to  be  ranked  among  the 
benefactors  of  mankind.  The  theatre,  in  its  intrinsic 
nature,  is  not  merely  a  source  of  innocent  entertainment^ 
but  of  refined  instruction.  The  opening  lines  of  Pope's 
celebrated  prologue  describe,  with  as  much  justice  as  elo- 
quence, the  real  purposes  and  tendency  of  scenic  exhi- 
bitions. 

2.  What  proportion  of  players  have  been  persons  ol 
loose  morals  is  more  than  we  can  answer ;  though  from  a 
very'  limited  personal  knowledge  of  those  of  our  own  time 
and  city,  we  are  clearly  of  opinion  that  the  interrogatory 
of  our  querist  is  founded  on  an  exceedingly  incorrect  esti- 
mate. There  are  circumstances  incident  to  the  professicm 
of  an  actor,  which  naturally  lead  to  dissipation  in  some 
respects;  and  one  of  these  circumstances,  which  the 
more  tolerant  and  enlightened  spirit  of  the  present  age 
is  daily  diminishing,  is  that  prejudice  which  has  made 
them,  in  some  measure,  a  proscribed  class.  But  the  pri. 
vate  moral  character  of  individual  perform««  no  more 
affects  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  encouraging  the* 
atrical  representations,  than  tha  diasoluteneas  of  tailors 
does  the  question  of  the  propriety  of  wearing  coats.  Dr. 
Johnson's  occasional  excess  in  wine  does  not  diminish 
the  pleasure  or  instruction  we  derive  (torn  the  perusal  of 
the  Rambler ;  the  wild  and  dissipated  charaotev  of  Ben. 
veAuto  Cellini  does  not  impair  the  satisfaction  with 
which  we  survey  the  productions  of  his  genius ;  -  nor  the 
]nx  morality  of  9ir  Thomas  Lawrence  abate  the  delight 
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with  which  we  contemplate  his  speaking  portraits^  If 
we  go  to  the  theatre  to  see  Hamlet,  it  is  no  concern  of 
ours  that  the  actor,  when  he  has  shuffled  off  the  integu- 
ments of  the  philosophic  Dane,  recruits  himself  from  his 
exhaustion  in  a  neighbouring  cellar,  over  a  pint  of  porter 
or  a  glass  of  punch. 

3.  If  we  answer  this  question  in  the  affirmatiTe,  it 
makes  nothing  for  the  argument  of  our  querist.  But  the 
question  does  not  admit  of  either  a  general  affirroatire 
or  general  negative  reply.  It  is  one  for  every  individual 
to  answer  for  himself;  as  every  one  must  answer  for 
himself  whether  the  pleasure  of  his  cup  of  coffee  or  cigar 
is  not  purchased  at  too  great  a  cost  of  nervous  excitementi 
Excitement,  in  great  cities,  is  a  necessary  of  life,  and 
that  which  is  produced  through  the  instrumentality  of 
such  agents  as  make  up  the  sum  of  theatrical  exhibitions 
is  less  harmful  than  the  excitement  which  would  pro- 
bably supply  the  place  if  theatres  were  abolished. 

4.  The  popular  tumults  which  have  been  stirred  up 
by  scenic  representations,  have  been  the  insurrections 
of  oppressed  men,  rising  up  against  their  oppressors. 
The  stage  has  been  the  friend  of  liberty  ;  and  hence  the 
institution,  under  governments  of  unequal  laws,  where 
the  policy  of  the  rulers  was  to  keep  the  people  down,  of 
licensers,  to  see  that  no  dangerous  lessons  of  freedom 
should  bo  taught  in  the  acted  examples  of  the  stage. 
The  argument  implied  in  the  question  might  be  cogent, 
in  the  mouth  of  a  conservative,  and  an  oppressive  govern- 
ment ;  but  it  has  no  application  to  things  aa  they  exist 
in  this  country. 

5.  Denpere  in  loco.     No  one  can  be  always  busy ;  and 
all  amusements  cost  something.     He  who  cannot  afford 
the  amusement  of  the  theatre,  yet  indulges  in  it,  errs ; 
but  the  error  is  his  own,  not  the  theatre's. 

G*  Pbiiibly  they  might ;  but  circuroitances,  not  choice^ 
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decide  most  men's  professions,  and  he  who  ^  acts  well  his 
part"  is  generally  considered  as  fulfilling  the  jost  claims 
of  society.  The  combination  of  talents  which  fit  a  man 
to  be  a  great  actor,  would  probably  not  render  him  as 
great  in  any  other  pursuit*  The  ^saying  poeta  naBeUmr^ 
as  far  as  it  is  true  at  all,  is  true  in  a  much  wider  applica- 
tion than  merely  to  poets*  The  question  of  our  corres- 
pondent runs  against  the  grain  of  nature:  If  Sterne  had 
eschewed  humourous  writing,  and  made  the  grave  elo- 
quence of  Jeremy  Taylor's  sermons  his  model,  he  might 
have  accomplished  more  good,  but  more  probably  he 
might  have  failed  in  the  attempt,  and  accomplished  no 
good  at  all.  If  Shakspeare  had  turned  field  preacher  in- 
stead of  play  writer,  he  might  have  been  considerd  as  de- 
voting himself  to  the  more  exalted  calling,  but  we  doubt 
whether  he  would  as  usefully  have  employed  his  godlike 
facullies*  Our  correspondent  might  perhaps  more  use- 
fully have  employed  the  time  which  it  cost  him  to  address 
his  communication  to  us ;  but  if,  instead  of  obeying  the 
laudable  impulse,  he  had  paused  to  meditate  how  he  might 
most  profitably  spend  the  period,  and  to  conipare  the 
relative  merits  of  different  modes  of  occupation,  the  season 
for  action  might  have  passed  away  without  anythii^  being 
done.  He  generally  proves  to  be  the  most  useful  mem- 
ber of  society,  who  goes  to  work  earnestly  at  that  which 
is  before  him.  Circumstances  placed  the  stage  before 
Mr.  Forrest  as  his  field  of  action*  He  went  to  work 
upon  it  earnestly,  and  he  has  achieved  such  progress  as 
to  stand  now,  at  the  age  of  thirty,  far  in  advance  before 
all  competitors.  That  he  is  doiiig  good,  much  good,  and 
in  various  ways,  we  do  not  doubt ;  while  we  think  it 
questionaUe  whether,  in  any  other  pursuit,  he  could 
achieve  equal  eminence,  and  < exert  an  equal  influence  in 
promoting  the  ends  of  society.  But  why  ask  the  player 
to  dofi*  the  buskin  and  don  the  cowl  or  stole  t    Why  re- 
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quire  the  painter  to  throw  by  the  pencil,  and  seize  the 
pen ;  or  the  poet  to  torn  from  the  muses,  and  dewte  hinip 
•elf  to  the  austerer  worship  of  Mine]rva  T  Non 
patmmui  amneSf  to  use  the  line  from  Virgil  which 
PtLrtridge  in  Tom  Jonesi  was  fond  of  quoting*  Vtfiif 
are  qualified-  for  excellence  in  some  one  thing,  lilit  fB#  hk 
more.  Let  each,  then,  follow  the  bent  of  his  glMM^ 
yield  to  the  force  of  circumstances,  and  strife  to  dic^dL 
what  it  falls  to  his  lot  to  do. 

7.  We  come  now  to  the  last  question,  which  we  nuk 
pect  of  having  a  particular  reference  to  ourselves.  We 
have  already  answered  it,  in  part,  in  the  general  remarks 
with  which  we  commenced  our  reply.  The  mind  is  so 
constitjited  that  it  requires  variety  of  occupation  and  va- 
riety  of  amusement.  The  broadest  grimace  of  the  thea- 
tre sometimes  diverts  a  weary  spirit,  that  could  not  be 
won  by  attractions  of  a  more  elevated  kind.  Lectures 
are  good  things,  and  so  are  books  good  things — ^very 
good ;  but  one  does  not  desire  always  to  hear  lectures 
nor  always  to  read  books.  Partridges  are  good  things, 
capital  things,  in  their  proper  place  and  season;  -but  our 
correspondent  doubtless  remembers  the  pathetic  ezclama- 
tion  of  the  sated  monk,  who  was  obliged  to  dine  on  them 
every  day  in  the  year — toujour*  perdrix!  exclaimed  the 
melancholy  ecclesiastic,  toujour*  perdrix  !  The  theatre, 
too,  is  a  good  thing  in  its  place  and  season ;  and  beings 
an  amusement  that  attracts  vast  numbers  of  people,  it 
becomes  a  proper  subject  for  the  comments  of  tlie  press, 
for  a  double  reason.  In  the  first  place,  judicious  com- 
ments, approving  what  is  really  good,  and  condemning 
what  is  bad,  must  have  a  continual  tendency  to  raise  the 
character  of  stage  performances,  and  refine  the  morals 
of  the  theatre.  Such  notices,  in  the  second  place,  in. 
crease  the  attraction  of  a  newspaper  to  a  large  class  of 
readers,  and  thus  extend  the  field  of  its  usefulness  in  re- 
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gard  to  other  subjects  of  comment  and  -discussion.     The 
•abscribers  to  a  newspaper  are  made  up  of  persons  of  a 

y.  great  variety  of  tastes  and  pursuits.      Some  are  chiefly 

-   .yttfttoted  by  its  political  articles  ;  others  by  its  literary 
.   |K>tkieai  f'and  a  third  class,  perhaps,  by  its  theatrical 

/  ^•trfetaces.     But  whatever  the  prevailing  motive,  most 

reitaifi^rticularly  of  a  weekly  journal  like  our  own, 

-.  do'do^  lay  it  aside,  till  they  have  perused,  more  or  less 

',.  Jthbroughly,  all  its  leading  topics.  They  are  thus  led  to 
the  consideration  of  subjects  which,  presented  separately, 
would  not  have  won  their  attention,  and  thus  the  great 
ends  of  a  newspaper  are  promoted  by  that  very  diversity, 
which  is  a  blemish  in  the  eyes  of  some,  who  would  have 
it  confine  itself  to  matters  of  the  gravest  character  and 
the  directest  utility.  For  our  own  part,  it  is  a  source  of 
regret  to  us  that  circumstances  have  prevented  our 
making  the  theatrical  department  of  our  paper  more  wor^ 
thy  of  the  perusal  of  those  of  our  readers  who  take  a 
lively  interest  in  what  relates  to  the  drama.  Against  the 
abuses  of  the  theatre  we  stand  ever  ready  to  speak  in 
earnest  reprehension  ;  but  his  censure  is  most  efibctual 
who,  discriminating  between  good  and  evil,  indulges,  not 
in  sweeping  condemnations,  but  while  he  sharply  animad- 
verts, upon  what  calls  for  rebuke,  is]  equally  prompt  to 
applaud  what  merits  praise. 


GENERAL  BANKING  LAW. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  March  11,  1837.] 

The  bill  which  has  been  introduced  into  the  legislature^ 

under  this  name,  proposes  a  very  great  enlargement  of  the 

present  narrow  bounds,  in  which  craft  and  folly  have 

combined  to  shut  up  the  business  of  banking;  but  it  ia 

Vol.  IL— 23 
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such  a  proposition  as  that  m 
Robinson  would  have  caused 
and  derided  in  the  most  con 
terms.  A  charge  of  lunacy 
frequently  preferred  against  s 
earliest  stand  in  defence  of  f 
for  recommending  measures  i 
0ent  monopoly  system,  than  tl 
legislature  by  Mr.  Robinson, 
ever  foremost  to  shout  Jack 
■hoW|  by  a  decent  silence,-  o 
■ciousness  that  a  vast  chauj 
minds  of  the  people,  and  that 
setting  strongly  against  the  « 
tion  and  exclusive  chartered 
abstract  of  Mr.  Robinson's  hi 
as  a  precursor  of  a  more  perf 
never  go  backwards ;"  and 
the  vastest  consequences  to 
is  now  taking  place,  the  end  < 
lition  of  all  restraints  and  in 
complete  political  and  commei 
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RECEPTION  OF  MR.  WEBSTER. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  March  18, 1837.] 

T^E  dullness  of  these  piping  times  of  peace  was  somew 
-.    vhat  enlivened  on  Wednesday  last,  by  the  arrival  of 
'  .')ltr«  Webster  in  this  city,  and  the  public  ceremonies  of 
I  '  bis  reception.     Arrangements  had  been  made  on  a  pret. 
/  ty  large  scale,  some  time  previous,  by  a  number  of  the 
If^litical  friends  and  partisans  of  that  statesman,  to  give 
him  a  grand  reception,  and  the  note  of  preparation  had 
been  constantly  sounding,  for  a  week  or  more  in  their 
leading  newspapers.     The  day  was  bright  and  tempe- 
rate,  arid  it  is  natural  to  presume  that  the  concourse  as- 
sembled  on  the  occasion  was  very  large.     Those  who 
had  to  borrow  money  at  three  per  cent,  a  month,  and 
those  who  had  money  to  lend  at  that  rate,  probably  pre- 
ferred Wall^treet  to  the  Battery;  but  no  doubt  the  lat- 
ter  place  was  crowded  with  many  of  those  happy  creatures, 
who,  having  ^neither  money  to  lend,  for  want  of  means, 
nor  money  to  borrow,  for  want  of  credit,  can  yet  gene* 
rally  command  abundance  of  leisure  to  run  about  after 
shows  and  spectacles. 

As  we  did  not  ourselves  witness  the  reception  of  Mr» 
Webster,  and  as  wo  wish  to  come  as  near  the  truth  as 
possible  in  our  account  of  it,  we  copy  the  statements  of 
two  leading  newspapers,  of  opposite  sides  in  politics,  but 
about  of  equal  character  for  varacity  and  general  respecv 
tability. 

We  have  placed  these  accounts  side  by  side,  that  the 
reader,  whose  curiosity  moves  him  in  the  matter,  may 
the  more  easily  compare  their  conflicting  statements,  and 
draw  his  own  conclusions  from  them.  The.  political 
newspapers  of  this  qity,  with  two  or  three  honourable  e^i^r 
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ccptions,  are  valuable  rather  as  enabling  one  to  conjec- 
ture the  truth,  than  to  ascertain  it ;  as  a  bad  watch  some- 
times enables  one  to  guess  the  hour,  by  making  a  large 
allowance  for  the  irregularity  of  its  movements. 

The  same  disparity  which  the  two  foregoing  accoants 
display  in  regard  to  a  simple  matter  of  fact,  of  which 
the  version  of  each  journal  professes  to  be  that  of  an  eye- 
witness, pervades,  more  or  less,  all  the  party  statements 
of  the  newspaper  press.  It  is  a  mortifying  fact,  but  it  is 
an  undeniable  one.  So  few  newspapers  arc  conducted 
with  a  spirit  of  strict  varacity,  that  the  reader,  unless  he 
be  one  of  the  most  credulous  and  gullible  of  mortals,  sel* 
dom  yields  full  faith  to  their  assertions  in  regard  to  any 
matter  which  has  the  slightest  party  relation  or  bearing. 
He  waits  to  compare  contrary  statements,  and  to  gather 
oral  testimony,  before  he  surrenders  his  belief.  One  of 
the  two  papers  from  which  we  have  copied  the  state- 
ments of  Mr.  Webster's  reception  tells  a  wilful  falsehood, 
probably  both.  But  whatever  was  the  exact  truth,  it 
was  not  matter  of  opinion,  or  matter  of  feeling,  to  such  a 
degree  as  to  allow  us  to  believe  that  both  the  narratives 
could  have  been  written  in  a  spirit  of  sincerity  and  truth. 
One  writer  tried  to  swell  the  reception  into  something  very 
magnificent,  the  other  to  sink  it  into  something  very 
mean.  For  their  reward,  neither  of  them  will  be  believed, 
but  every  reader  will  make  a  large  allowance  for  the 
magnifying  grandiloquence  of  the  one,  and  the  lessening 
and  diminuent  sneers  and  sarcasms  of  the  other. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Webster  was  very  warm- 
ly received  by  several  thousand  people  ;  for  he  is  a  lead- 
ing man  of  a  party,  under  better  organization  at  the 
present  time  than  it  has  been  for  many  years  before,  and 
all  the  usual  means  of  party  preparation  were  adopted  to 
give  effect  and  eclat  to  the  ceremonial.  Independent  of 
this  Mr.  Webster  is  a  great  man,  and  is  very  sincerelj 
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and  warmly  admired  by  multitudes  of  people.  We  are 
not,  ourselves,  among  those  who  admire  his  political  prin- 
ciplesy  and  there  have  been  some  things  in  his  political 
conduct  which  we  cannot  approve,  even  judging  it  by  the 
ficale  of  his  own  principles.  But  we  admire  his  talents, 
and  can  very  readily  conceive  how  those  who  accord 
with  him  in  his  fundamental  political  doctrines,  may  easily 
be  warmed  into  enthusiasm,  on  an  occasion  like  that 
which  his  public  reception  has  presented. 

We  are  well  pleased  with  the  recent  movement  on 
Beveral  accounts.  In  the  first  place  it  never  displeases 
us  to  see  the  whigs  make  the  most  of  their  great  men ; 
for  entertaining  an  abiding  and  unfaltering  confidence 
in  that  great  fundamental  article  of  democratic  faith 
which  recognizes  the  intelligence  and  integrity  of  the 
people,  we  have  no  fear  that  these  mere  cavalcades  and 
triumphs  can  turn  the  public  mind  from  a  contemplation 
of  cardinal  principles,  or  dazzle  it  so  as  to  render  it  un- 
able to  distinguish  between  truth  and  error.  This  ova* 
tion  to  Mr.  Webster  has  been  got  up  avowedly  on  the 
ground  of  his  great  services  and  sacrifices  in  the  cause 
of  the  Constitution  ;  but  the  mass  of  the  people,  enter* 
taining  a  different  theory  of  constitutional  obligation 
from  that  of  Mr.  Webster  and  his  followers,  turn  their 
eyes  to  the  white  headed  veteran  now  slowly  journeying 
across  the  solitudes  of  the  Alleganics  to  his  secluded 
home  in  the  far  west,  and  to  him— *to  him  against  whom 
Mr.  Webster's  political  life,  for  the  last  eight  years,  has 
been  one  perpetual  and  violent  struggle — their  hearts  pay 
the  involuntary  homage  of  gratitude,  as  the  great  cham* 
pion  of  the  Constitution  and  of  freedom. 

But  we  are  pleased  with  these  public  honours  to  Mr. 

Webster,  inasmuch  as  they  afibrd  some  evidence  that 

the  opposition  party  of  this  quarter  of  the  country  are 

determined  to  rally  around  him  as  their  foremost  man, 
23* 


has  been  against  the  bent  < 
and  we  hope  they  will  keep 
ed  to  have  Mr.  Webster  p 
earnest  as  tho  whig  candic 
tired  of  contending  against 
political  character,  bat  read; 
new  opinion  and  suit  their  d 
It  is  contemptible  of  the  wh 
the  petticoat  of  General  Ha 
before  the  world  in  their  tru 
date  of  a  known  creed,  that  | 
according  to  opinion  on  ant 
influenced  by  mere  personal 
Mr.  Webster  were  the  can 
the  government,  the  peopl< 
eminent  and  learned  follow* 
a  man  whom  they  could  n< 
and  acquirements,  and  ad 
eloquence.  We  should  con 
zeal  of  a  sincere  conviction 
verso  to  tho  j)rincipU*s  of 
against  him  early  an<l  late, 
but  our  efforts  would  alwin 
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test  inyolving  complicated  motives  of  policy  and  ezpedi* 
ency,  but  carefuUy  removed  from  the  true,  ground  of  war- 
fare, as  defined  by  the  ultimate  aims  of  the  two  great 
parties  of  this  country,  the  democracy  and  the  aristo- 
cracy, the  friends  of  a  strong  government  and  the  friends 
of  a  strong  people. 

Mr.  Webster,  on  Wednesday  evening,  addressed  a 
numerous  audience  in  a  long  speech  at  Niblo's  Saloon, 
and  on  Thursday  received  the  salutations  of  such  as 
chose  to  pay  him  a  visit  of  honour  or  curiosity  at  the 
City  Hall. 


THE  DESPOTISM  OF  THE  MAJORITY. 

[From  the  PlaindeaUr,  March  35, 1837.] 
WoBDS  undergo  variations  in  their  meaning  to  accom- 
modate them  to  the  varying  usages  of  men.  Despotism, 
though  originally  confined,  according  to  its  derivation, 
to  the  government  of  a  single  ruler,  and  considered  a 
term  of  honour,  rather  than  reproach,  is  now  employed 
to  signify  unlimited  tyranny,  whether  exercised  by  one 
or  legion,  whether  by  a  single  autocrat,  wielding  all  the 
power  of  the  state,  or  by  the  majority  of  a  community, 
combined  under  strict  party  organization,  and  ruling  the 
minority  with  dictatorial  and  imperious  sway.  The 
two  most  prominent  instances  which  the  world  now  pre- 
sents of  these  difierent  classes  of  despotism,  is  that  of  a 
single  tyrant  in  Russia,  and  that  of  a  multitudinous  ty. 
rant  in  America  ;  and  it  is  a  question  which  some  seem 
to  think  not  easily  answered  which  is  the  worse,  that  of 
an  autocracy,  of  that  of  a  majority. 

The  intolerance,  the  bitter,  persecuting  intolerance, 
often  displayed  by  a  majority  in  this  country,  on  questions 
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of  stirriDg  political  interest,  towards  the  rights  and  feel- 
ings of  the  minority,  has  come  to  be  a  subject  of  comment 
by  enlightened  minds  in  Europe,  that  are  eagerly  watch- 
ing the  results  of  our  great  democratic  experiment,  and 
drawing  arguments  in  favour  of  aristocratic  govern  ment 
from  every  imperfection  we  exhibit.  Thus,  in  the  elo- 
quent speech  recently  delivered  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  at 
Glasgow,  there  are  some  allusions  to  the  intolerance  of 
dominant  parties  in  this  country,  which  no  candid  person 
can  peruse  without  admitting  they  contain  enough  of 
truth  to  give  great  point  and  sharpness  to  their 
sarcasms. 

We  cannot  be  suspected  of  any  sympathy  with  Sir 
Robert  Peel  in  the  purpose  with  which  he  made  this  re- 
ference to  America.  Our  love  for  the  democratic  prin- 
ciple is  too  sincere  and  unbounded,  to  allow  us  to  have  a 
feeling  in  common  with  those  who  desire  to  conserve 
aristocratic  institutions.  The  democratic  principle  is 
the  only  principle  which  promises  equal  liberty,  and  equal 

.  prosperity  to  mankind.  We  yearn  with  intense  long- 
ing for  the  arrival  of  that  auspicious  day  in  the  history 
of  the  human  race,  when  it  shall  everywhere  take  the 
place  of  the  aristocratic  principle,  and  knit  all  the  fami- 
lies of  mankind  together  in  the  bonds  of  equal  brother- 
hood. Then  shall  the  worn  out  nations  sit  down  at  last 
in  abiding  peace,  and  the  old  earth,  which  has  so  long 
drunk  the  blood  of  encountering  millions,  grow  young 
again  in  a  millenial  holiday. 
No  American,  having  sense  and  soul  to  feel  and  ap- 

.  preciate  the  ineffable  blessings  of  equal  liberty,  would  an- 
swer Sir  Robert  Peel's  interrogatory  as  he  supposes. 
The  effeminate  popinjays,  whom  the  land,  overcloyed 
with  their  insipid  sweetness,  yearly  sends  abroad  to  for- 
eign travel,  and  who  prefer  the  glitter  of  courtly  pomp 
to  the  widely  diffused  and  substantial  blessings  of  free- 
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doiD,  might  utter  such  a  dissuasion  against  the  adoption 
of  democratic  principles.  But  no  honest  and  manly 
American,  worthy  of  that  name,  with  intelligence  enough 
to  know,  and  heart  enough  to  feel,  that  the  best  and  loftiest 
aim  of  government  is,  not  to  promote  excessive  and  luxu- 
rious refinement  among  a  few,  but  the  general  good  of 
aU — ^  the  greatest  good  of  the  greatest  number" — would 
ever  lisp  a  syllable  to  dissuade  England  from  adopting 
the  glorious  democratic  principle  of  equal  political  rights. 

But  while  we  thus  differ  from  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  the  ^ 
tenor  and  purpose  of  the  remarks  we  have  quoted,  we' 
are  forced  to  admit  that  there  is  but  too  much  truth  in 
the  charge  of  despotism  against  the  majority  in  our  poli. 
tical  divisions.     The  right  of  the  majority  to  rule,  is  a  1  j 
maxim  which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  democratic  govern- 1  . 
ment ;  but  a  maxim  of  still  higher  obligation  makes  it  f  ' 
their  duty  so  to  rule,  as  to  preserve  inviolate  the  equal/ 
rights  of  all.     This  rule  of  paramount  authority  is  noff 
always  obeyed.     We  have  seen  numerous  and  frightful 
instances  of  its  violation,  in  those  outbreaks  of**  popular 
indignation,"  which  men  have  drawn  upon  themselves 
by  the  fatal  temerity  of  expressing  their  views  on  a  sub- 
ject of  deep  interest  to  every  American,  on  which  their 
sentiments  differed  from  those  of  the  majority.     The  wild 
excesses  of  riot  are  not  chargeable  alone  to  the  madness 
and  brutality  of  those  who  take  part  in  them,  but  to  the 
approval  of  others,  who  set  on  the  human  bull-dogs  to  bait 
tho  abolitionists,  by  calling  the'latter  all  sorts  of  oppro. 
brious  names;   and  encouraging  the  former  by  bestow- 
ing laudatory  appellations  on  their  ferocity.    They  are 
**  true  friends  of  the]  Constitution,"*  they  are  men  **  who 
appreciate  the  blessings  of  liberty,''  they  are  **  champions 
of  union,"  they  are  patriots  and  heroes ;  while  those 
against  whom  their  drunken  rage  is  directed  are  point- 


tion  displays,  we  see  the  coi 
ranny  in  a  thousand  matter 
Does  not  our  newspaper  pi 
rule  of  despotism,  as  exercise 
comes  its  subserviency?     1 
journal  goes  with  its  party  io 
approving  what  the   party 
measures,  and  condemning  ^ 
it  that  no  journalist  dares,  i 
pendence,  to  act  with  his  p 
formable  with  its  political  tc 
when  it  varies  from  them  ? 
for  a  moment  that  he  is 
blames  some  erroneous  step, 
p roach,  or  his  very  silence, 
secution,  and  he  finds  hims< 
port  ?     Whence  comes  this 
ism  of  a  majority,  from  that 
which  now  supplies  an  argi 
aristocrats  of  the  old  world 
principles  of   popular  govcr: 
The  l>ook  press  of  our  c< 
by   the  despotism  of  the  nr 
The  very  work  from  whic 
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press  his  opinions  of  slavery  ;  and  such  is  the  despotism 
of  a  majority,  that  it  will  not  suffer  men  to  read  nor 
speak  upon  that  subject ;  and  it  would  hinder  them,  if  it 
could,  even  from  the  exercise  of  thought. 

There  are  some  bold  spirits  yet  in  the  land,  who  are 
determined  to  battle  against  this  spirit  of  despotism,  and  to 
ftssert  and  defend  their  rights  of  equal  freedom,  let  the 
struggle  cost  what  it  may.  They  will  speak  with  a 
voice  that  the  roar  of  tumult  cannot  drown,  and  main- 
tain  their  ground  with  a  firmness  that  opposition  cannot 
move ;  and  if  forced  at  last  to  surrender,  it  wiUbe  their 
lives,  not  their  liberty,  they  will  yield,  considering  it  1 
better  to  die  freemen,  than  live  slaves  to  the  most  cruel 
of  all  despots — a  despotic  majority,  ^  ^ 


OMNIPOTENCE  OF  THE  LEGISLATURE. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  April  1, 1887.] 

Iif  one  of  George  dolman's  metrical  oddities,  that 
writer  advances  the  bold  opinion  that. 


-Whai'a  impoMible  oan*t  be. 


And  never,  never  comet  to  paM. 

This  seems,  however,  to  be  a  great  mistake.  The 
wisdom  of  modem  legislation  is  continually  performing 
impossibilities.  The  laws  of  physics  and  metaphysics, 
of  mind  and  matter,  are  every  day  abrogated  by  the  laws 
of  man  and  the  march  of  improvement  is  so  rapid,  that 
it  would  scarcely  be  surprising  if  the  whole  system  of 
things  should  shortly  be  taken  wholly  under  the  control 
of  our  lawgivers. 

Judge  Soule,  of  our  state  legislature,  has  lately  made  a 
great  step  towards  that  consummation.  He  has  intro* 
duced  a  bill  to  fix  the  vahie  of  money,  under  every  vari- 
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ety  of  financial  circumstances,  at  precisely  seven  per 
cent,  a  year,  and  he  has  framed  its  proyisions  with  such 
profound  sagacity,  that  money  lenders  and  money  hor- 
rowers  will  never  attempt  to  evade  them.  This  will  be 
glad  news  to  those  who  are  at  present  paying  three  per 
oent.  a  month. 

The  notable  project  of  Judge  Soule  provides  that  bonds, 
bills,  notes,  assurances,  all  other  contracts  or  securities 
whatsoever,  and  all  deposites  of  goods  or  other  things 
whatsoever,  whereupon  or  whereby  there  shall  be  receiv« 
ed  or  taken,  or  secured  or  agreed  to  be  reserved  or  taken, 
any  greater  sum,  or  greater  value,  for  the  loan  or  forbear* 
aoce  of  any  money,  goods  or  other  things  in  action,  than 
the  legal  rate  of  seven  per  cent  per  annum,  shall  be 
void  ;  and  any  bond,  bill,  note,  assurance,  pledge,  con. 
veyance,  contract,  and  all  evidences  of  debt  whatsoever, 
which  may  have  been  sold,  transferred,  assigned  or  in- 
dorsed upon,  for  or  upon  which  any  greater  interest,  dis- 
count or  consideration  may  have  been  reserved,  obtained 
or  taken  than  is  provided  in  the  first  section  of  the  said 
title  shall  be  absolutely  null  and  void ;  and  no  part  of  any 
such  contract,  security  or  evidence  of  debt,  shall  be  col- 
lectable in  any  court  of  law  or  equity.  It  also  declarss 
every  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  act  to  be  a  mis- 
demeanor,  subjecting  the  person  offending  to  fine  or  im* 
prisonment,  or  both. 

There  was  a  certain  philosopher  who  spent  his  life  in 
bottling  moonbeams.  Judge  Soule  seems  to  belong  to 
the  same  school. 

The  Astronomer  in  Rasselas,  by  a  long  and  attentive 
study  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  at  length  discovered  the 
secret  of  their  governments,  and  qualified  himself  to 
direct  their  courses,  and  regulate  the  seasons.  «« I  have 
possessed  for  dve  years,"  said  he  to  Imlac,  ^  the  regu- 
lation of  the  weather  and  the  distribution  of  the  seasom: 
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the  sun  has  limned  to  my  dictates,  and  passed -firom 
tropic  to  tropic  by  oiy.  direction  ;  the  clouds,  at  my  call, 
have  poured  their  waters,  and  the  Nile  has  oferflowed 
at  my  command  ;  I  have  restrained  the  rage  of  the  dog- 
star  and  mitigated  the  fervours  of  the  crab.  I  have  ad- 
ministered this  great  office  with  exiTct  justice,  and  made 
the  different  nations  of  the  earth  an  impartial  dividend 
of  rain  and  sunshine.  What  must  have  been  tho  misery 
of  half  the  globe,  if  I  had  limited  the  clouds  to  particu- 
lar regions,  or  confined  the  sun  to  either  side  of  the 
equator ! "     . 

Judge  Soule  ha»  now  taken  upon  himself  an  office  not 
less  important  in  the  financial  Sjrstem,  than  that  of  the 
learned  astronomer  in  the  planetary.  •  He  is  for  dividing 
the  rain  and  sunshine  of  the  money*market  with  an  im* 
partial  hand,  and  giving  equal  portions  to  borrower  and 
lender.  In  doing 'this  he  perhaps  may  be  thought  to 
carry  the  principle  of  equality  to  an  undue  extent,  since 
it  places  all  borrowers*  on  a  level,  whatever  the  difference 
in  the  nature  of  the  security  they  ofier,  or  inthe  preea^ 
riousness  of  the  objects  to  which  the  loan  is  to  be  applied. 
But  Judge  Soule  is  too  much  of  a  philosopher  to  regard 
such  slight  circomstanoes  of  difierence.  He  looks  down 
on  the  money-market  iran  such  a  height  as  reduces  both 
bulls  an4  bears  to  uniformity  of  stature; 

The  Astronomer,  in  Rassdas^  confessed  that  there  was 
one  thing,  in  the  system  of  nature^  over  which  he  had 
not  been  able  to  obtain  complete  control.  **  The  winds 
alone,"  said  he,  ''of  all  the  elemental  powers,  have  hith- 
erto refused  my  authority,  and  multitudes  have  perished 
by  equinoctial  tempests,  which  I  found  m3rBelf  unable  ta 
prohibit  or  restrain."  We  are  afraid  that  the  astrono- 
mer's worthy  prototype  in  our  legislature  will  also  find 
there  is  likewise  one  thing  which  is  beyond  his  authority. 
Judge  Soule  will  yet  discovery  we  imagine,  that  the  in* 
Vol.  n.— 24 
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terest  on  money  is  as  variable  as  the  winds,  and  that  as 
the  latter  sometimes  whisper  in  zephyrs  and  sometimes 
tmfe  in  tempests,  so  the  former,  in  spite  of  all  his  effbrti 
will  sink  down  and  almost  die  away,  and  at  others  swell 
and  rage  to  the  tone  of  three  per  cent,  a  month. 

It  is  a  matter  of  astonishment  to  ns  that  any  man, 
having  sense  enough  to  recommend  him  to  his  constitn. 
ents  for  a  seat  in  the  legislature,  can  be  so  blind  as  not 
to  see  that  usury  laws  are  essentially  and  necessarily  un« 
just  and  arbitrary.  The  value  of  money  depends  on  a 
thousand  very  varying  contingencies,  as  much  so  as  the 
value  of  any  other  commodity.  A  ilEulure  of  our  chief 
articles  of  export,  either  as  to  quantity  or  price,  imme- 
diately increases  the  demand  for  money,  and  at  the  same 
time  decreases  the  security  of  the  bormweu  An  abun- 
dant crop  and  large  prices  have,  as  certainly,  the  opposite 
result.  This  is  a  difference  which  affscts  whole  com- 
munities. The  differences  which  distinguish  individual 
borrowers  are  not  less  obvious.  One  has  ample  aeearity 
to  offer  ;  another  has  none.  One  needs  money  to  aid 
him  in  a  pursuit  which  promises*  certain  profit ;  mnother 
needs  it  to  prosecute  an  enterprise  of  exceeding  hazard, 
which,  if  successful,  promises  a  large  letom,  but  if  ansae* 
oeesflil,  leaves  no  hope  of  re-payment.  One  borrower,  has 
health,  activity  and  prudence;  another  is  infirm,  indolent 
and  rash.  Judge  Soule  is  for  making  up  a  Procrustean 
bed  for  all  alike,  without  reference  to  the  variety  of  fonn 
and  stature.  We  recommend  him  to  the  muse  of  CroakeTf 
as  a  fit  subject  for  poetic  honou^^*  and  in  the  meanwhile 
apply  to  him  a  stamoa  addressed  by  that  writer  to  a  great 
leireller  in  another  line: 

Come,  itar^yed  maid,  Equality ! 

In  thino  adorer*!  praise  I  rerel. 
Who  brings,  so  fierce  his  lore  to  thee, 

All  fonns  and  &oei  to  a  levsL 
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THE   MUNICIPAL  ELECTION. 

[From  the  PUtindeaUr,  April  8, 1837.] 

Oif  Tuesday,  Wedneiday,  and  Thursday  next,  the 
election  for  municipal  officers  is  to  be  held.  On  those 
days  the  peo{>Ie  of  this  city  are  to  decide  by  their 
suffrages  who  is  to  be  Mayor  for  the  next  year. 
««Therebet^krseRichniOBdsin  the  field.'^  In  the  first 
'place,  there  is  John  L  Moboak,  nominated  by  the  demo, 
cratic  party  at  Tammany  Hall :  next  we  have  Mosbs 
JAQtBS,  nominated  by  the  equal  rights  party  in  the 
Feurk ;  and  thirdly  and  to  conclude,  there  is  Aabow 
Clark,  the  ei-dmkmi  lottery  dealer,  nominated  by  ««phu 
toons,  squadrons^  battalions,  and  regiments  **  of  whigs  in 
Masbnic  Hall,  together  with  the  resigned  firemen  in  their 
strength,  with  Gulick  at  their  head. 

We  most  confess  there  are  some  very  serious  objections 
nrged  against  the  first  named  candidate.  It  is  charged, 
and  has  not  been  denied,  that  he  wears  flannel  next  to 
his  skin.  -There  is  grsTe  authority  46t  this  accusation. 
It  has  been  asserted  by  neariy  all  the  whig  papers,  and^ 
tiie  Ameriean  of  Thursday  evening  repeats  the  charge^ 
in  a  modified  form.  It  does  not,  indeed,  positively  aver 
that  Mr.  Morgan  w^ars  flannel  neai  to  Mb  skm  /— ^is 
degree  of  atrocity  is  not  alleged.  But  that  ho  wears  flannel 
is  roundly  affirmed.  What  demoorat  can  vote  fiir  Mr. 
Morgan,  unless  this  imputation  on  his  character  is 
clearty  proved  to  be  a  slander? 

But  it  is  not  merely  the  sin  of  wmring  flannel  that  is 
preferred  against  him.  Thd  Ameriean  further  charges 
that  he  is  <<  addicted  to  umbrellas !  **  Prodigious  wick, 
edness !  <«  Addicted  to  umbrellas !  " — what  a  blot  on  his 
escutcheon.    Is  there  any  futizen  so  lost  to  patriotismt 


«'  addicted  to  umbrellas."  t 
other  things  not  less  heinom 
racy.  He  is  addicted  to  the 
equal  political  rights  ;  and  h 
agrarian.  He  is  addicted  t( 
can  be  lawfully  arrested,  eve 
the  New- York  legislature,  ext 
ble  cause,  supported  by  oath 
he  is  considered  a  leveller, 
flannel  shirts  and  silk  umbn 
the  question. 

.The  third  candidate  is  Aai 
edy  on  any  hand,  that  Mr.  C 
is  '<  addicted  to  umbrellas." 
guilty  of  these  offences  again 
that  eiiect  is  brought  against 
the  virtues  of  Mr.  Clark  are 
*^  fortune's  favourite."    He  < 
office,  and  sold  vast  numbers 
ready  money,  some  of  which  < 
of  keeping  a  lottery-office  wa 
honour.     It  placed  an  oppor 
men  of  very  small  means  to 
The  keeping  a  lottery-office  > 
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he  18  caUed  upon  to  be  a  candidate  for  Mayor,  and  hence 
the  people  are  called  upon  to  give  him  their  support 

Can  they  resist  the  inritation  ? 

In  Tiew  of  the  Act  that  Mr*  Morgan  wears  fla^n^ 
and  is  addicted  to  umbrellas,  the  American  triumphantly 
asksy  **  what  control  could  such  a  person  eiercise  over 
the  fierceness  of  the  democracy  in  an  uproar  ?  '^  Though 
put  in  an  interrogatiTe  form,  this  is  an  argument  that  set- 
tles the  question.  No  man  who  wears  flannel  and  is 
**  addicted  to  nmbr^las  "  could  quell  a  riot,  no  matter 
how  many  flanneLshirted  sonstables  and  watchmen  he 
had  at  his  heels.  .  The  thing  is  impossible. 

As  for  Mr.  Jaques,  he  is  hims^  one  of  the  fierce  de- 
mocracy, and  a  chief  rioter,  since  he  presides  over  meet- 
ings of  the  <«  populace"  and  ^  common  people^'  in  the 
Park.  What  busLness  hare  the  <«  common  people",  to 
hold  meetings  t 

Aaron  Clark,  then,  is- the  man  for  the  money?  Buy 
your  ticket  at  Clark's.  He  pursued  a  calling  tolerated 
by  the  laws,  and  reverend  divines  and  heads  of  colleges 
were  glad  td  get  a  share  of  the  money  he  paid  for  his 
license,  as  they  no  doubt  would  be  glad  to  get  a  share  of 
the  city  funds,  if  tl^  were  derited,  in  part,  firom  licensed 
stews  and  gambling  houses. 

If  we  elect  Aaron  Clark  for  Mayor,  who  knows  but  he 
may  get  up  some  «« splendid  scheme,"  and  insore  ^a 
grand  prize  ^  to  every  man  who  assisted  in  making  hini 
manager  of  the  municipal  lottery.  Huzza  for  Cfiukf 
Fortune's  Fayourite ! 


24* 
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MISS  TREE. 

[From  the  PlaindeaUr,  April  8,  1837.] 

Wb  have  seen  Beatrice — we  will  not  efeB  it 
speare's  Beatrice^  or  Miss  Tree's  Beatrice^  but  Beatrice 
herself.  We  hare  seen  the  identical  Sicilian  lady,  the 
high-born,  beautiful,  witty,  gay-hearted  and  volatile,  yet 
loving  and  constant  woman  of  Messina  ;  whom  Shak« 
speare  imagined,'  but  whom  Miss  Tree  if.  Other  ac- 
tresses have  given  us  particular  traits  of  her  character 
with  liveliness  and  effect ;  but  Miss  Tree  infiises  life  and 
soul  into  them  all,  and  combines  them  into  one  with  ini* 
mi  table  harmony  and  grace. 

What  wonderful  individuality  there  is  in  the  charac- 
ters  of  Shakspeare !  -.  No  two  of  them  are  alike.  They 
may  belong  to  the  same  class,  but  the  shades  of  difierence 
are  not  less  obvious,  than  the  features  of  resemblance  they 
possess  in  common.  It  is  not  merely  that  they  are 
placed  in  difierent  circumstances,  but  they  are  esaentilJly 
difierent.  Other  dramatists  have  sometimes  copied  from 
themselves,  but  Shakspeare  always  copied  from  nature^ 
and  his  works  are  distinguished  by  the  same  endieaa  di- 
versity.     '^  Custom  could  not  stale  his  infinite  variety." 

If  this  remark  is  true  of  his  characters  generally,  it  is 
more  strikingly  so  of  his  females.  From  3Rramda  to 
Lady  Macbeth^  from  Ophdia  io  ConsUmce^  there  is  a 
whole  world  of  interval,  filled  up  with  women  of  every 
gradation  and  combination  of  moral  and  intellectual  qoal- 
ities.     Who,  for  example,  is  like  Beatrice  f  ^ 

The  character  of  Beatrice  we  do  not  think  has  usually 
been  correctly  appreciated  on  the  stage.  She  is  spirit* 
ed,  witty,  and  talkative,  and  the  mere  w«jrds  of  her  rail- 
lery, if  we  consider  separate  phrases  by  themselves,  have 
sometimes  a  sharpness  not  altogether  consistent  with  the 
general  idea  of  amiableness  in  woman.     But  if  we  exam- 
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bub  heat  character  more  thoroughly,  we  shall  find  that  her 
kaenefll  strokes  of  satire,  her  sharpest  repartees  and  live- 
liest jeatsy  are  but  the  artillery  with  which  a  proud 
weman  guards  the  secret  of  unrequited  love.    It  seems  to 
us  the.  clue  to  Beatriee^t  character  is,  that  she  is  conscious 
of  a  secret  attachment  to  Benedick,  and  believing  her  pas- 
sion unretumed  by  the  determined  bachelor,  she  makes 
him  the  object  of  constant  raillery,  that  sbe  may  thoa 
more  effectually  hide  her  true  feelings  from  observation. 
She  talks  of  Benedickj  and  to  Benediekf  because  Bene- 
dick  fills  her   beart,  and  ^out    of  the  abundance    of 
the  heart  the  mouth  speaketh,"  but  she  talks  mirthfully 
and  scornfully,  that  none,  and  least  jof  all  himself,  may 
suspect  the  sentiment  which  is  hid  beneath  her  sparkling 
repartees.     The  first  words  Beatrice  utters  are  an  in- 
quiry concemipg  Benedick ;  yet  with  the  ready,  tact  of 
woman,  she  asks  afler  him  by  a  name  that  implies  a 
taunt,  that  the  real  anxiety  which  prompted  the  question, 
might  not  be  seen.     The  same  feeling,  directly  afler, 
urges  her  to  inquire  who  is  his  companion,  and  the  motive 
of  concealment  induces  her  lightly  to  add,  ^  He  hath 
every  month  a  new  sworn  brother.'' 

The  reader  of  the  play  is*  prepared,-  in  the  very  fhrat 
scene,  to  set  down  Benedick  and  Beatrice  as  intended  for 
each  other.  Leonalo  informs  us  that  they  are  perpetually 
waging  a  kind  of  merry  war,  and  that  <«they  never  meet, 
but  there  is  a  skirmish  of  wit  between  them."  We  soon 
perceive  this  very  skirmishing  is  the  result  of  mutual  at- 
tachment, but  with  a  difference :  for  Benedick  is  uncon- 
scious of  the  nature  of  hii  feelings  for  Beatrice^  mid 
really  supposes  himself  proof  against  all  the  shafts  of  blind 
Cupid,  while  Beatrice  is  aware  of  her  love,  but  resolves  in 
the  true  spirit  of  maidenly  propriety,  to  hide  it  deep  in 
her  heart,  until  it  shall  be  called  forth  in  requital  for  the 
proffered  love  o£  Benedick.    She  is  not  of  the  disposition. 
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bow6Ter,  to  •*  let  concealment,  Khe  a  worn  V  th'  bud,  feed 
on  her  damask  cheek."  She  ia  too  proud*  too  gay»  too 
Tolatile  by  nature,  to  be  easily  dejected.  She  is  of  the 
sanguine,  not  the  melancholic  temperament,  and  looks  on 
men  and  things  in  their  sunniest  aspects. 

Leonaio  tells  us  **  there  is  little  of  the  melacholy  ele* 
montinher;"  and  she  herself  sajis,  she  was  ^<«  bom  to 
speak  all  mirth,  and  no  matter."  Beatrice  is  not  a  crea- 
tureof  imagination,  but  of  strong  intellect,  and  strong 
feeling.  Her  volatility  relates  only  to  her  spirits,  not  to 
her  affisctions ;  she  is  distinguished  by  gaiety  and  airi- 
ness of  temper,  not  fickleness  of  heart  That  she  is 
constant  in  friendship,  her  fidelity  to  her  cousin  Hero 
proves,  for  when  the  breath  of  slander  Mackens  her  charac- 
ter, and  all,  even  her  own  fiither,  believes  the  tale  of  guilt, 
Beatrice  alone  stands  up,  the  asserter  of  Heroes  inno- 
oence,  and  indignantly  exclaims,  ^O,  on  my  soul,  my 
oousin  is  belied !  " 

But  the  firmness  of  her  attachment  does  not  show 
itself  only  in  words.  Her  lover  had  just  been  led  to  a 
discovery  of  the  true  character  of  his  feelings  towards 
her,  and  had  declared  his  attachment ;  and  she  demands 
firom  him,  as  the  first  proof  of  his  love,  that  be  shoukl 
challenge  his  friend  Claudioy  who  bad  renounced  Hero 
at  the  altar,  and  traduced  her,  ««with  public  acoosation, 
uncovered  slander,  unmitigated  rancour."  It  is  no  proof 
of  a  want  of  love  for  Benedick^  that  she  is  thus  willing 
to  risk  his  life  to  avenge  the  wnmg  done  to  her  cousin ; 
but  it  only  proves  that  her  sense  of  female  honour,  and  of 
what  is  due  to  it,  outweighs  love. 

She  is  of  that  temper  that  she  might  well  bave  used 
tbe  lines  of  the  old  English  Eari : — 

**  I  oould  not  love  thee,  love,  lo  mach, 
lioved  I  not  honour  more.** 
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She  sets  Benedkk  to  do  only  what  she  herself  would 
gladly  ha¥e  done,  could  she  hare  exchanged  sexes  with 
him.  **  Ohy  God !  that  I  were  a  man !  "  she  exclaims, 
in  the  intenseness  of  her  indignation,  <*  I  would  eat  his 
heart  in  the  market-place ! "  The  thought  that  Benedick 
could  be  foiled  in  the  enterprise,  and  that  he  might  fall 
beneath  the  sword  of  daudio^  never  once  entered  her 
mind.  The  si)irit  of  the  age,  and  the  spirit  of  the  wo- 
man, alike  repelled  the  idea.  Right  and  might  were 
deemed  to  go  hand  in  hand  together  in  such  contests. 
She  could  think  only  of  the  slanderer  being  punished, 
and  her  cousin  avenged.  Her  imagination  presented 
her  lover  returning  triumphant,  the  champion  of  injured 
female  innocence;  it  refused  to  paint  him  lying  pros* 
trate  and  bleeding  beneath  the  sword  of  the  calumniator. 

That  Beatrice  loves  Benedicky  and  levels  her  railleiy  at 
him  only  to  turn  attention  from  her  secret,  is  borne  out 
by  tho  effect  of  the  pleasant  stratagem  pkjred  off  upon 
her,  when  she  is  decoyed-*- 

••  —^-into  the  pleached  bower, 

Wheie  honey-eaoklee,  ripened  by  the  siiii. 

Forbid  the  fun  to  enter." 

that  she  may  overhear  the  discourse  of  Ursula  and  her 
cousin,  concerning  the  pretended  love  of  Benedick. 
Her  exclamation,  as  she  emerges  from  her  hiding-placCi 

is, 

**  Contempt  farewell,  and  maiden  fride,  adieo ! " 

These  are  the  disguises  she  has  worn  hitherto,  bat  she 
now  casts  them  off,  on  finding  that  she  is  beloved  by 
Benedick,    She  at  once  fully  acknowledges  his  worth— - 

**  Othen  say  thon  doet  deeerve— and  1 
BelUte  it  betUr  than  rMpartingly,*' 
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H«r  heart  had  long  before  felt  die  troth  of  each  com- 
mendatioDi,  and  now  that  she  is  ainred  those  feelings  are 
returned,  she  permits  her  tongue  to  Join  in  the  praise  of 
Benedick. 

The  ideas  we  hare  here  imperfectly  expressed  of  the 
character  of  Beatrice  seem  to  be  the  foundation  of  Miss 
Tree's  performance.  She  gires  us  a  living  portraiture 
of  a  fine,  spirited,  intellectual,  and  highly  cultirated  wo- 
man of  the  world,  of  a  happy  temper,  and  gay  and  volo- 
ble  as  a  singing  bird.  But  whQe  she  bean  in  mind 
that  the  quickness  and  brilliancy  of  Be4tbriee*e  wit  and 
repartee  constitute  a  chief  element  in  her  character ;  she 
does  not  forget,  and  does  not  suffer  her  audience  to  for- 
get, that  there  are  other  elements  necessary  to  compose 
the  perfect  whole,  and  present,  fiuthfully  embodied,  the 
Beofrtos  which  Shakspeare  drew. 

Feminine  delicacy  is  one  of  the  attributes  of  woman's 
character,  which  Miss  Tree  is  not  witting  to  dispense 
with;  and  while  other  actresses  give  the  utmost  sharp- 
ness and  acerbity  to  every  sarcasm  and  jest  that  Beatrice 
otters,  we  find  Miss  Tree  occasionally  delivering  a  repar- 
tee with  a  downcast  air  and  softened  tone,  that  show  her 
innate  sense  of  the  propriety  of  Shakspeare's  admonition, 
<<  not  to  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature." 

Much  of  Beatrioe^e  share  in  the  brilliant  dialogue  be- 
tween herself  and  Benedickf  depends,  for  its  character,  on 
the  style  of  the  speakeiv--dt  is  modest,  if  modestly  spoken, 
and  the  reverse,  if  uttered  only  with  a  view  to  give  it  the 
greatest  possible  degree  of  point.     But  they  who  adopt 
the  latter  method,  represent  Beatrice  as  a  vixen  and  ter* 
magant,  whose  ready  wit  and  vivacity  may  excite  admi- 
ration, but  who  has  no  counterbalancing  quality  to  attract 
esteem.     We  are  amused  by  her  sallies,  because  they  are 
not  directed  towards  ourselves,  for  we  ^1  that  they  must 
wound  as  well  as  dazzle ;  and  we  are  disposed  to  com- 
miserate Bm^ediekj  not  to  congratulate  hinn  when  he  is 
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caught  in  die  trap  nt  for  him  bj  the  Prince^  and  be- 
comes entangled  in  the  toils  of  matrimonj.  We  dismiss 
him  to  his  nuptials  as  one  who  is  about  to  realize  the 
truth  of  his  own  jeers  against  marriage,  and  with  a  eer- 
tainty  that  if  the  drama  were  continued  through  ano- 
ther act,  we  should  see  him  arrayed  in  the  livery  he  had 
foretold  for  the  husband  of  Bealrieej  *<  a  predestinate 
scratched  face/' 

But  very  different  are  the  emotions  created  by  the 
Beatrice  of  Miss  Tree.  The  softness  of  woman's  tender- 
est  tone,  and  the  witchery  of  wioman's  kindest  and  meat 
feminine  smile,  qualify  the  meaning  of  her  words.  The 
arrows  of  her  roloble  wit  are  shot  off  with  a  pkyful  air 
that  shows  they  are  aimed  only  in  sport;  and  her 
most  scornful  jests  are  delirered  in  a'^Toice  silvery  and 
gentle,  and  accompanied  by  such  a  mirthful  glance  of 
the  eye,  that  we  see  there  is  no  league  between  her  heart 
and  her  tongue.  It  is  all  ^  mirth,  and  no  matter,"  Wo 
enjoy  the  encounter  of  her  nimble  wit  with  that  of  Bene- 
duskf  because  his  character  as  a  professed  contemner  of  the 
poiPBr  of  love  renders  him  a  faur  mark  for  such  shafts  as 
^e  aims  at  him ;  and  we  are  pleased  to  see  him  foiled  by 
so  fair  an  antagonist,  in  a  contest  which  he  had  himself 
provoked* 

We  accompany  them*to  the  altar  with  a  sense  of  grati- 
fication that  two  such  congenial  spirits  are  to  be  united 
in  wedlock ;  and  when  the  curtain  fidls  upon  the  dramas 
our  imagination  completes  the  story,  by  allotting  sucb 
happinete  to  the  married  pair,  as  young  persons  of 'mu- 
tual intelligence  and  good  humour,  with  mutual  attach- 
ment  founded  on  the  basis  of  esteem,  may  reasonably 
count  upon  enjoying. 

The  Benedick  of  Mr.  Mason  would  have  elicited  higher 
commendation,  if  that  of  Charles  Kemble  had  not  dis. 
qualified  us  from  appreciating  moderate  ezcellehce  in 


The  Claudia  of  Mr.  Fre 
Mr.  Richings,  were  both  cr 
was  not  as  much  of  "  the 
liifltyhood  "  in  the  appeare 
regard  to  the  text  would 
melancholy  bearing  in  the 
Benedick,  that  be  may  chi 
to  Hero^  would  have  been 
and  nature. 

The  Hero  of  Mrs.  Gur 
ful  personation. 

An  air  of  premeditation 
berry,  in  the  delivery  of  his 
effect.  They  did  not  fall  f 
tained  no  doubt  of  the  per 
his  language. 

The  characters,  gener 
the  music  o(  BdUhasar  9Ji 
act,  deserves  this  praise, 
actly  the  description  give: 
dtcfcsays,  "An  he  had 
howled  thus,  they  would  1 
ence  seemed  very  much  o 
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THE  QUESnON  OF  SLAVERY  NARROWED 

TO  A  POINT. 

Fnm  the  PlaimdeaUr  qf  April  15,  1837. 


-Farewell  remorse ! 


Evil  be  thoa  my  good !  By  thee,  at  leaat, 
-*-*-I  more  than  half,  perhaps*  will  reign. 


MlLTOH. 


Ths  temperate  and  weU-considered  sentimenta  of  Mr. 
Rives  on  the  subject  of  slavery,  as  expressed  in  the  Senate 
last  winter,  when  certain  petitions  against  slavery  in  the. 
District  of  Columbia  were  under  consideration,  do  not 
meet  with  much  approval  in  the  southern  states.  But 
the  violent  language  of  Mr.  Calhoun  is  applauded  to  the 
echo.  Mr.  Rivesi  it  will  be  remembered,  admitted,  in  the 
most  explicit  manner,  that  ^  slavery  is  an  evil,  moral, 
social,  and  political ;"  while  Mr.  Gdhoun,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  ^  it  is  a  good— «,  great  good." 

We  have  a  pamgraph  lying  before  us^  from  the  iVinDu 
Orieani  True  Amertcan,  in  which  the  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Calhoun  are  responded  to  with  great  ardour,  and  the  ad. 
mission  that  slavery  is  an  evil  is  resisted  as  giving  up  the 
whole  question  in  dispute.     The  writer  says : 

**  If  the  principle  be  once  acknowledged,  that  slavery 
is  an  evilly  the  success  of  the  fanatics  is  certain.  We  are 
with  Mr.  Cdhoun  on  this  point.  He  insists  that  slavery 
is  a  posUive  good  in  our  present  social  relations — that  no 
power  in  the  Union  can  touch  the  cqnstruction  of  south- 
em  society,  without  actual  violation  of  all  guaranteed  and 
unalienated  rights.  This  is  the  threshold  of  pur  liberties. 
If  once  passed,  the  tower  must  falL" 

Reader,  contemplate  the  picture  presented  to  you  in 
this  figurative  language :  the  tower  of  liberty  erected  on 

Vol.  n.— 25 


a  great  iconoclast,  and  we  th 
holders  would  fare  little  bette 
images  of  pagan  idolatry. 

If  the  question  of  the  atx>liti( 
rowed  down  to  the  single  point 
or  not,  it  will  not  take  long  to 
perhaps  not  be  an  easy  thing 
evil,  for  the  same  reason  that  it 
that  one  and  one  are  two ;    be 
elementary  and  self-evident,  tl 
for  a  logical  axiom  as  readily 
we  might  seek  to  establish  it. 
maxim  of  democratic  faith  J 
rights  of  all  mankind.    This  i 
in  our  Declaration  of  Indepen 
this  Confederacy,  we  claim 
who  maintain  that  slavery  it 
this  maxim.     They  must  be 
.  tempts  to  abolish  slavery  on 
bon*  denounced  the  petition 
against  the  sluve  trade,  beet 
democratical  principles  in  th> 
and  natural  equality  of  man 
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equality,  ttey  at  once  admit  davery  to  be  an  evlL  <<  la  a 
future  day,**  eays  Dymond,  in  hia  admirable  work  on  mo- 
rals, <*  it  will  probably  become  a  mibjeet  of  wonder  how  it 
eould  have  happened  that,  on  such  a  subject  as  slavery, 
men  could  have  inquired  and  examined  and  debated,  year 
after  year;  and  that  many  years  could  have  passed  he- 
fore  the  minds  of  a  nation  were  so  fully  convinced  of  its 
enormity,  and  of  their  coDsequent  duty  to  abolish  it,  as  to 
suppress  it  to  the  utmost  of  their  power.  This  will  proba- 
bly be  a  subject  of  wonder,  because  the  question  is  so 
simple,  that  he  who  simply  applies  the  requisitions  of  the 
moral  law  finds  no  time  for  reasoning  or  for  .doubt.  The 
question  as  soon  as  it  is  proposed  is  decided." 

But  if  we  shut  our  eyes  upon  the  moral  law,  and  de- 
cide whether  slavery  is  a  good  (»r  an  evil  with  sole  refer- 
ence to  the  test  of  utility ;  if  we  consider  it  merely  a  ques* 
tion  of  political  economy,  and  one  in  which  the  interests 
of  humanity  and  the  rights  of  nature,  as  they  affect  the 
slave,  are  not  to  be  taken  into  account,  but  the  mere  ad- 
vantage of  the  masters  alone  regarded,  we  shall  still  come 
to  the  same  conclusion*  The  relative  condition  of  any 
two  states  of  this  Confederacy,  taking  one  where  slavery 
exislB,  and  one  where  it  does  not,  illustrates  the  truth  of 
this  remark.  But  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  prove,  by  a 
process  of  statistical  arguments,  that  slave  labour  is  far 
more  costly  than  free,  wretchedly  as  the  wants  and  icom. 
forts  of  the  slaves  are  provided  for  in  most  of  the  south- 
em  states.  So  that,  limiting  the  inquiry  to  the  mere 
question  of  pecuniacy  profit,  it  could  be  demonstrated  that 
slavery  is  an  evil.  But  thii  is  a  view  of  the  subject  infi- 
nitely less  important  than  its  malign  influence  in  social 
and  political  respects,  still  regarding  the  prosperity  of 
the  whites  as  alone  deserving  consideration*  When  the 
social  and  political  effects  on  three  millions  of  black  men 
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mre  loperadded  as  proper  mibjects  of  inquiryy  the  evil  be- 
comes greatly  increased. 

But  to  enter  seriously  into  an  argument  to  prove  that 
slavery  is  an  evil  would  be  a  great  waste  of  time.  Tliey 
who  assert  the  contrary  do  so  under  the  influence  of 
such  feelings  as  are  evinced  by  the  ruined  archangd,  in 
the  words  from  Milton  which  we  have  quoted  at  the 
head  of  these  remarks.  They  do  so  in  a  tone  of  malig* 
nant  defiance,  and  their  own  hearts,  as  they  make  the 
declaration,  throb  with  a  degrading  consciousness  of  its 
falsehood. 

The  position  that  no  power  in  the  Union  can  touch 
the  construction  of  southern  society  without  violating 
guaranteed  rights,  wilt  no  more  bear  the  test  of  examina- 
tion,  than  the  assertion  that  slavery  is  sot  an  evil.  There 
is  no  power,  we  concede,  in  the  federal  government  to 
abolish  slavery  in  any  state,  and  none  in  any  state  to  abol- 
ish it  except  within  its  own  limits.  But  in  as  far  as  a 
free  and  full  discussion  of  slavery,  in  all  its  charactehstics 
and  tendencies,  may  be  considered  as  touching  the  con. 
struction  of  southern  society,  the  right  belongs  to  every 
citizen ;  and  it  is  by  this  mode  of  touching  it  that  it  is 
hoped  eventually  to  do  away  entirely  with  the  deploraUe 
evil.  It  cannot  always  exist  against  the  constant  attri- 
tion of  public  opinion. 

The  right  to  discuss  slavery  exists  in  various  forms.  It 
is  claimed,  in  the  first  place,  that  Congress  has  abeohite 
authority  over  that  subject,  so  far  as  it  rektes  to  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  Every  state,  also,  has  authority  oyer 
it  within  its  own  limits.  And  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  absolute  authority  over  it,  «o  far  as  it  pre- 
sents a  question  to  be  considered  in  reference  to  any  pro- 
posed amendment  of  the  federal  eonstitntion.  Suppose^ 
for  example,  it  shouki  be  desired  by  any  portion  of  the  peo- 
ple, to  change  the  basis  of  southern  representation  in  Con- 
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gress,  on  the  ground  that  slaves,  being  allowed  to  have  no 
political  rights,  but  being  considered  mere  property,  ouf^ 
not  to  be  enumerated  in  the  political  census^  any  moie 
than  the  cattle  and  sheep  of  northern  graziers  and  wool- 
growers.  The  Constitution  is  amenable  in  this,  as  in 
every  other  respect,  with  the  single  exception  of  the 
equal  representation  of  every  state  in  the  federal  Senate ; 
and  it  is  consequently  a  legitimate  subject  of  discussion. 
Yet  the  discussion  of  this  subject  involves,  naturally  and 
necessarily,  a  consideration  of  slavery  in  all  its  relations 
and  influences.  Suppose,  again,  any  portion  of  the  citi- 
zens of  a  state  where  negroes  are  not  hdd  to  bondage^ 
bu^  are  not  admitted  to  equal  suflrage,  as  in  this  state, 
should  desire  those  distinctive  limitations  to  be  removed. 
This  is  a  legitimate  question  to  be  discussed,  and  the  dis- 
cussion of  this  brings  up  the  whole  subject  of  slavery. 
Or  suppose^  thirdly,  that  any  persons  in  a  free  state  should 
desire  to  re-instate  negro  slavery.  The  sooth  would 
scarcely  quarrel  with  tbem  for  seeking  to  carry  their 
wishes  into  effect ;  yet  they  could  only  hope  to  do  so 
through  the  means  of  a  discussion  which  would  legiti- 
mately embrace  every  topic  connected  with  slavery,  nearly 
or  remotely. 

It  is  by  discussion  alone  that  those  who  are  opposed  to 
slavery  seek  to  effect  a  reconstruction  of  southern  socie- 
ty ;  and  the  means,  we  think,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in 
truth,  will  yet  be  found  adequate  to  the  end*  If  slavery 
is  really  no  evil,  the  more  it  ia  discussed,  the  greater  will 
be  the  number  of  its  advocates ;  but  if  it  is  <*  an  evil,, 
moral,  social  and  political,''  as  Mr.  Rives  has  had  the 
manliness  to  admit,  in  the  very  teeth  of  Mr.  Calhoun's 
bravado,  it  will  gradually  give  way  befi>re  the  force  of 
sound  opinion. 

26* 
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THE  POWER  OF  THE  FEDERAL  GOVERN- 
MENT OVER  THE  DISTRICT  OF  COLUM- 
BIA. 

[Fnm  the  Plaindealer,  April  15, 1837.] 

We  copied,  a  fortnight  ago,  the  resolution  adopted  in 
the  lower  branch  of  the  Massachusetts  Legislature,  on 
the  subject  of  the  right  of  petition  and  the  right  of  abolish- 
ing slavery  in  the  District  of  Columbia.  Since  that  time 
the  Senate  of  Massachusetts  has  adopted  the  following 
resolutions,  the  first  by  a  unanimous  rote,  and  the  second 
with  but  one  dissenting  voice. 

<*  Resolved,  That  Congress  having  exclusive  legisla- 
tion in  the  District  of  Columbia,  possesses  the  right  to 
abolish  slavery  and  thealave  trade  therein ;  and  that  the 
early  exercise  of  such  right  is  demanded  by  the  enlight- 
ened sentiment  of  the  civilized  world,  by  the  principles 
of  the  revolution,  and  by  humanity. 

<*  Resolved^  That  slavery,  being  an  admitted  moral  and 
political  evil,  whose  continuance,  wherever  it  exists,  is 
vindicated  mainly  on  the  ground  of  necessity,  it  should  be 
circumscribed  within  the  limits  of  the  states  where  i^has 
been  already  established ;  and  that  no  new  state  should 
hereafter  be  admitted  into  the  Union  whose  constitution 
of  government  shall  sanction  or  permit  the  existence  of 
domestic  slavery." 

The  resolutions  were  not  concurred  in  by  the  otli^ 
branch  of  the  legislature,  upon  which  the  Senate  receded 
from  them,  and  adopted  the  resolutions  of  the  popular 
branch,  as  heretofore  given  in  this  paper. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts 
have  elicited  much  and  various  comment.  Some  jour- 
nals, with  that  contemptible  desire  of  twisting  every  cir- 
cumstance to  the  uses  of  party,  which  distinguishes  the 
newspaper  press  of  this  country,  treat  these  resolutioM 
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as  a  whig  measure,  while  others  are  equally  anxious  to 
eharge  them  upon  the  democrats*  The  Wa8hmgUm 
Globe^  the  Richmond  Enquirer^  the  Alhtaiy  ArguSf  and 
the  American  ofthiscityt  are  the  leading  prints  that  seek 
to  giye  a  party  complexion  to  the  proceeding.  The  iVo- 
tkfud  ItUeQigeneer  takes  higher  ground,  and  speaks  of 
the  resolutions  according  to  its  opinion  of  their  intrinsic 
character  and  tendency,  without  rushing  in  the  face  of 
notorious  facts  to  impute  them  to  either  of  the  partitas  into 
which  men  are  divided  on  other  questions  of  politics. 

^  The  right  of  the  people  peaceably  to  assemble,  and 
to  petition  the  government  for  a  redress  of  grievances,^ 
is  declared  in  the  first  article  of  the  amendments  to  the 
Constitution,  and  Congress  is  expressly  forbidden  to  make 
any  law  abridging  that  right.  The  question  which 
arises  on  the  terms  of  the  article  is  whether  the  right  ex* 
tends  no  further  than  to  the  mere  offering  of  a  petition, 
or  whether  it  includes  an  obligation  upon  the  govern- 
ment  to  receive  it,  and  to  make  such  disposition  of  it  as 
may  seem  proper  under  the  circumstances.  It  seems  to 
us,  clearly,  that  a  law  of  Congress,  refusing  to  receive  pe^ 
titions  on  any  particular  class  of  objects,  would  be  a  vi(^ 
lation  of  the  plain  intent  and  meaning  of  the  Article. 
A  reschakn  of  either  house  of  Congress,  to  the  same 
effect,  does  the  work  of  a  loio,  and  seems  to  us  equally  a 
violation  of  the  constitutional  provision.  But  as  the 
InUXUgeneer  waves  this  point  as  a  matter  of  argument, 
and  confines  itself  to  a  simple  expression  of  opinion,  W0 
shall  also  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with  stating 
in  these  general  terms  our  contrary  view  of  the  duty  of 
Congress  in  regard  to  petitions. 

The  alleged  power  of  Congross  to  abolish  slavery  and 
the  traffic  in  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia,  presents 
a  topic  which  the  Intelligencer  deems  worthy  of  more 
particular  notice.    It  pronounces  it  a  **  despotic  power,** 
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and  enters  its  ^  solemn  protest"  against  the  doctrine. 
Despotic  power  is  a  phrase  somewhat  revolting  to  demo- 
cratic earsy  because  people  are  accustomed  to  associate 
the  idea  of  despotism  with  that  of  the  unlimited  and 
arbitrary  rule  of  a  single  tyrant ;  but  despotic  power  is 
neither  more  nor  less  than  absolute  power,  whether  exer- 
cised by  one  or  many,  by  an  autocrat  at  the  impulse  of 
his  mere  will  and  pleasure,  or  by  the  representatives  of 
a  people,  according  to  the  written  provisions  of  a  consti- 
tutional charter  as  their  own  creation.  Despotic  power 
is  neither  more  nor  less,  to  use  the  constitutional  phrase, 
than  the  power  ^  to  exercise  exclusive  legislation,  in  all 
cases  whatsoever,' 'over  the  district  given  up  to  such  legis- 
ktion.  The  power  of  Congress  over  the  District  of 
Columbia  is  in  very  truth  despotic  power  ;  that  is,  it  is 
absolute  power ;  that  is,  it  is  the  power  of  exclusive 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever. 

The  states  of  Virginia  /and  Maryland,  when  they  ceded 
the  territory  to  the  federal  government  which  now  con- 
stitutes the  District  of  Columbia,  surrendered  it  to  this 
power  of  exclusive  legislation.  The  federal  government 
could  receive  it  upon  no  other  condition  than  that  speci- 
fied  in  the  Constitution,  that  it  should  possess  the  right 
to  exercise  over  it  absolute  rule  in  every  possible  respect 
not  expressly  interdicted  by  the  Constitution*  They 
who  then  resided  or  owned  property  in  that  limit,  if  they 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  surrender  could  remove  or  dis- 
pose of  their  possessions.  The  being  put  to  that  incon- 
venience and  possible  loss  constituted  a  fair  subject  of 
petition  for  indemnity  to  the  sovereign  power  of  their  own 
state.  If  they  chose  to  remain  and  suffer  themselves 
and  their  possessions  to  be  transferred  from  state  to  fed- 
end  authority,  they  did  so  with  a  full  knowledge  that 
their  rights  of  personal  property  then  came  under  the 
^  exclusive  legislation  of  Congress  in  all  cases  whatso- 
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ever/'  with  no  liroiUi  whatever  opon  its  power,  but  thoM 
expressed  in  the  provisions  of  the  Constitution.  The 
foundation  of  the  right  of  property  in  every  country  is  the 
law  of  the  land.  The  foundation  of  the  right  of  property 
in  Virginia  and  Maryland  is  the  law  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland.  .When  Virginia  and  Maryland  surrender  a 
portion  of  their  territory  to  another  government,  relin- 
quishing to  that  other  government  exclusive  right  of 
legislation  in  all  cases  whatsoever,  the  foundation  of  the 
right  of  property  in  the  territory  so  relinquished  then  rests 
in  the  legislative  power  to  which  the  surrender  is  made. 
The  owners  of  property  hold  their  possessions  subject  to 
the  control  of  a  despotism.  This  is  the  case  with  the 
inhabitants  of  the  District  of  Columbiat  and  so  much  for 
the  legal  right  of  Congress  to  abolish  slavery  there.  The 
moral  right,  or  what  tlie  JnleQ^^encertermstheexpedieney 
of  the  measure,  constitutes  another  queatioB  which  we 
do  not  feel  called  upon  to  discuss  at  the  present  time. 


A  FEW  WORDS  TO  THE  ABOLITIONISTS. 

[Frvrn  M«  PlahuUdUr,  Afril  SS,  1837.] 
The  temper  in  which  some  of  the  newspapers^  devoted 
to  the  abolition  of  slavery,  treat  that  momentous  subject 
is  exceedingly  reprehensible— hardly  less  so^  indeed,  than 
that  opposite  spirit  of  £Bmaticism  and  persecution  against 
which  we  have  so  repeatedly  and  earnestly  exerted  our 
voice.  The  emancipation  of  three  millions  of  human  be- 
ings from  degrading  servitude  is  a  great  and  noble  object^ 
and  the  means  should  partake  of  the  same  character,  Ez« 
citing  and  opprobrious  .language,  insulting  jeers,  angry 
denunciations,  and  uncalled  for  imputations  of  unworthy 
motives^  should  be  scrupulously  avoided*    They  who  are 
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governed  by  the  right  spirit  in  endeavouring  to  accom- 
pliah  the  enfranchisement  of  the  blacks,  aim  to  achieve  a 
great  good  to  the  roaster,  as  well  as  to  the  slave.  They 
aim  to  do  away  an  evil,  moral,  social  and  political,  and  one 
that  exercises  a  pernicioaa  influence  on  all  classes  of  men 
where  it  exists.  A  motive  of  so  much  benevolence  and  phi- 
lanthropy is  best  and  most  effectually  shown,  in  its  true 
eharacter,  by  kind  and  assuasive  means.  But  such  are 
not  the  means  resorted  to  by  several  of  the  leading  abo- 
lition papers.  Their  language  is  acrimonious ;  their  con- 
demnation of  the  slaveholders  is  sweeping  and  malignant ; 
their  jibes  and  taunts  are  full  of  sharpness  and  asperity ; 
and  the  grossest  imputations  are  uttered  in  bold  assertions, 
without  being  supported  by  a  syllable  of  proof.  All  this 
is  bad,  very  bad*  and  tends  to  retard^the  good  work,  which 
they  profess  themselves  desirous  to  promote. 

It  is  difficult,  we  readily  concede,  for  we  have  experien- 
eed  it  to  be  so  on  more  than  one  occasion,  to  temper  with 
becoming  moderation  the  expressions  which  indignation 
naturally  prompts  on  perusing  the  accounts  of  those  out- 
rages  which  the  negroes  and  their  defenders  constantly 
suffer.  We  do  not  know  that  it  is  even  desirable  that,  on 
such  occasions,  a  writer  should  strive  to  give  vent  to  his 
emotions  of  abhorrence  and  reprobation  in  a  rill  of  soft 
and  musical  words.  Let  him  pour  out  his  sentiments  in 
a  torrent  of  manly  eloquence ;  let  him  express  himself 
freely  and  warmly  ;  let  his  pen  obey  the  dictates  of  his 
heart ;  let  him  **  cry  aloud  and  spare  not.^  But  while  we 
do  not  condemn,  but  rather  commend,  such  fervour  as  ho> 
nourable,  when  provoked  by  the  immediate  spectacle  of 
wrong  and  outrage,  we  would  not  always  come  to  the  coo. 
sideration  of  the  question  of  slavery  in  such  an  excited 
temper.  It  is  a  question  for  calm  discnsBion.  It  is  a 
question  of  &ct8  and  arguments.  It  is  a  question  which 
Involves  vast  interests.    It  is  fimught  with  momenCona 
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oonseqaences.  It  concenra  the  peace,  happinen,  and  proa- 
peritj  of  millions  of  fellow-beinga.  It  it  inseparably 
connected  with  political  considerations  of  the  gravest  and 
holiest  kind.  It  is,  in  short,  a  question,  mofe  than  any  other 
which  can  arise  in  our  Confederacy,  thatimperatively  calla 
for  caution;  temperance,  and  kindness,  in  the  discussioii 
of  it.  We  should  not  approach  it  with  malerolence  in 
our  hearts,  either  towards  the  master  or  slare.  We  should 
not  approach  it  as  partisans  or  sectarians.  We  should 
come  to  it  only  as  friends  of  freedom  and  humanity,  as 
champions  of  equal  rights,  solely  desirous  of  accomplish* 
ing  that  noble  end  of  democratic  efibrt — the  greatest 
good  of  the  greatest  number  of  our  fellow  men. 

This  is  not  the  spirit  which  some  of  the  abolition 
prints  display.  The  ibllowlhg  article,  for  example,  from 
a  recent  number  of  the  Botkm  Liberator  will  not  stand 
the  test  of  the  rule  we  have  laid  down.  It  is  acrimonious^ 
vindictive,  intolerant,  and  unjust,  and  unworthy,  in  every 
respect,  of  the  cause  in  which  that  news||^per  is  engaged. 

The  article  referred  to,  after  alluding  to  certain  reli- 
gious anniversaries  which  are  about  to  be  held  in  this 
city,  Philadelphia  and  Boston,  continues  in  the  following 
wise: 

**  It  is  expected  that  many  slaveholding  ministers  and 
christians  from  the  south  will  be  in  the  above  named 
cities  in  May.  They  are  coming  on  to  pray  and  make 
speeches  at  our  anniversaries. 

^  But  let  our  coloured  citizens  beware  of  these  southern 
ministers  and  christians.  They  may  have  another  ob. 
ject  in  attending  our  anniversaries,  besides  praying  and 
making  speeches.  This  object  very  nearly  concerns 
our  coloured  citizens.  These  slaveholders  think  all  co- 
loured people  ought  to  be  slaves.  They  look  upon  you 
as  property,  and  when  they  see  you  and  your  wives  and 
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children  walking  through  the  streets,  instead  of  thinking 
how  to  do  good  and  save  your  souls,  they  think  how  much 
you  would  bring  in  the  market,  if  they  could  get  you  to 
Baltimore,  Washington,  Eichmond,  or  New.Orleans. 

"  So  after  having  made  a  long  prayer  and  a  good 
speech  at  an  anniversary,  perhaps  you  wOl  find  them  at 
night  lurking  about  your  houses,  to  catch  you  and  carry 
you  off  to  the  south.  As  you  come  out  of  your  doors,  it 
may  be  they  will  spring  upon  you,  knock  you  down,  gag 
you,  chain  and  fetter  you,  give  you  a  good  cowhiding  to 
keep  you  still ;  and  then  take  you  to  some  ship  in  the  har- 
bour and  send  you  to  the  south. 

**  EspeciaUyt  if  there  has  been  a  contribution  at  the  an- 
niversary, and  they  have  given  any  thing,  then  it  espe- 
cially stands  you  in  hand  to  beware.  You  may  expect 
that  they  will  indemnify  themselves  by  stealing  your 
wives  and  children.  They  know  our  city  authorities  will 
not  protect  you.  They  know  the  ministers  and  chris- 
tians of  New-York  and  Boston  will  think  just  as  well  of 
them  if  they  do  kidnap  a  goodly  number  of  our  citizens. 

M I  warn  you  to  keep  in  doom.  Lock,  bolt  and  bar 
your  doors.  Ck)se  your  shutters*  Be  careful  how  you 
appear  at  the  anniversaries.  How  do  you  know  but  while 
tile  slaveholder  is  making  a  speech,  he  may  mark  you  out 
for  his  prey  t  I  tell  you,  slaveholding  ministers  are  ac- 
customed to  steal  men,  women  and  children  every  day. 
It  is  the  first  great  object  of  their  lives.  The  next  is 
praying  and  preaching. 

'•Up,  watch,  look  out  for  slaveholding  ministers  and 
christians,  or  your  wives  and  children  may  be  torn  from 
your  embrace,  and  dragged  away  to  weep,  to  pine  and 
die  in  the  land  of  tears  and  blood.'' 

Can  anything  be  in  a  worse  temper  than  this  7  It  is 
such  articles,  and  such  conduct  as  naturally  and  almost 
necessarily  flows  from  the  circulation  of  such  articles, 
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that  cause  the  opponents  of  slavery  to  he  denounced 
fanatics  and  incendiaries.  There  is  certainly  both  a 
fanatical  and  incendiary  spirit  and  tendency  in  the  re- 
marks we  have  copied.  The  abolitionists  may  rely  upon 
it  that  they  do  not  advance  their  object  by  ebullitions  so 
intolerant  and  denunciatory.  Their  natural  effect  is  to 
exasperate  opponents  and  abate  the  zeal  of  friends. 


CONNECTION  OF  STATE  WITH  BANKING. 

[From  the  Plaindealer,  May  6,  1837.] 

A  PARAGRAPH  from  a  recent  number  of  this  paper,  un- 
der the  head  of  PolUicai  Meddling  wUh  Fmancej  is  copied 
by  the  Richmond  Whigf  and  commented  upon  as  a  con- 
cession that  the  **  experiment "  of  the  last  administration, 
with  regard  to  the  currency,  has  failed.  That  journal 
holds  the  following  language : 

**  The  following  article  from  the  Plaindealer,  the  ablest 
and  most  honest  Van  Buren  paper  with  which  we  are 
acquainted,  makes  the  important  concession  that  the 
great  <  Experiment '  of  the  Tiero  has  failed.  This  con. 
veys  no  information  to  our  minds,  for  we  have  never  for 
one  moment  been  so  far  deluded  as  to  believe  that  the 
result  of  the  tinkering  of  the  currency  would  be  other- 
wise than,  it  is.  Apart  from  the  concession  of  the  faiL 
ure  of  the  *  Experimentj*  the  reason  assigned  for  that 
failure  is  worthy  of  notice.  *  Instead  of  dissolving  all 
connexion  between  the  government  and  the  banks,  that 
connexion  has  been  rendered  more  complicate,'  says  the 
writer,  by  the  new  system.  Of  course  it  has.  That  the 
government  might  have  indisputable  control  of  the 
banks,  and  employ  them  as  partisan  engines,  was  the 
consideration  which  prompted  the  *  Experiment.*  All  who 
Vol.  II.— 26 
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were  honesty  and  had  any  acquaintance  with  finance 
and  commeroe,  foresaw  and  foretold  that  the  prostitution 

of  the   currency  of  the  country  to   party  would   bnng 

If 
ruin. 

We  thank  the  Richmond  Whig  for  the  complimentary 
terms  in  which  it  speaks  of  us ;  though^  without  any  affec- 
tation of  modesty,  we  must  disclaim  the  justice  of  its 
praise,  while  an  administration  newspaper,  published  in 
this  very  city,  comes  daily  under  our  notice,  conducted 
not  only  with  strict  integrity,  but  in  the  most  enlightened 
and  philosophical  spirit  of  political  discossion,  and  show- 
ing, in  almost  every  leading  article,  rare  scholarship, 
great  copiousness  of  logical  resources,  felicitous  com- 
mand of  language,  earnest  patriotism,  large  views  of  pub- 
lie  economy,  and  firm  devotion  to  the  cause  of  truth, 
joined  with  such  kindness  of  temper  as  strips  controversy 
of  its  bitterness,  and  leaves  the  decision  of  questions  to 
the  unclouded  judgment  of  its  readers.     It  would  be  a 
happy  thing  for  the  people,  if  there  were  more  newspa- 
pers, on  both  sides  of  the  dividing  line  of  parties,  direct- 
ed by  a  spirit  of  so  much  purity  and  intelligence.     We 
need  not  add  that  we  allude  to  the  Evening  Post, 

There  is  another  point  in  the  commendiitioD  of  the 
Richmond  Whig  which  requires  to  be  set  right.     This  is 
not  a  Van  Buren  paper.     The  great  purpose  of  our  jour- 
nal is  to  advance  the  cause  of  political  truth.     Wc  do 
not  adopt,  as  our  maxim,  the  stale  and  deceptive  cant  of 
principia  non  homines,  which  is  usually  the  motto  of  those 
whose  purposes  are  utterly  selfish  and  base.     We  con. 
tend  for  men,  as  well  as  principles  ;  but  for  the  former 
as  the  means,  and  the  latter  as  the  object.     For  this  rca- 
son,  we  are  friendly  to  Mr.  Van  Buren,  considering  him 
as  the  instrument  chosen  by  the  democracy  of  the  coun- 
try to  carry   into  efiect  democratic  principles   in  the 
administration  of  the  federal  government.    So  far  as  he 
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is  true  to  that  great  trust,  he  shall  assuredly  have  our 
zealous  support ;  but  we  shall  support  him  in  no  devia« 
tion,  however  slight,  from  the  straight  and  obvious  path 
of  democratic  duty,  and  should  he,  in  any  instance,  stray 
widely  ffom  it,  he  will  assuredly  encounter  our  decided 
opposition.  Of  this  we  have  already  given  an  earnest, 
in  our  condemnation  of  the  strange  and  startling  avowal 
with  which  he  commenced  his  executive  career— ^his 
precedaneous  exercise  of  the  veto  power.  It  is  an  un- 
warrantable  use  of  political  metonymy,  then,  to  call  the 
Plaindealer  a  Van  Buren  journal.  It  is  a  democratic 
journal,  and  is  ambitious  of  no  higher  name. 

With  regard  to  the  imputed  concession  made  by  this 
paper,  we  only  ask  that  our  language  should  not  be 
strained  to  larger  uses  than  its  obvious  purport  justifies. 
We  do  not  consider  that  the  ^  experiments^  has  failed,  if 
by  that  party  catchword  is  meant  the  measures  of  the 
last  administration  in  regard  to  the  United  States  Bank. 
We  approved  then,  and  approve  now,  the  veto  of  the  bill 
to  recharter  that  institution.  Wo  approved  theni,  and  ap.. 
prove  now,  the  removal  of  the  federal  revenues  from  its 
custody.  And  we  should  consider  the  reinstitution  of 
a  bank,  in  the  popular  sense  of  that  word,  by  the  federal 
authority,  as  one  of  the  very  worst  evils  which  could  be- 
fall our  country^  What  we  disapprove  now,  and  what  we 
have  always  disapproved,  is  that  the  government  should 
connect  itself^  in  any  way,  or  to  any  extent,  with  the 
business  of  banking.  When  it  removed  its  money  from 
the  federal  bank,  it  should  not  have  deposited  it  with  the 
banks  which  exist  under  state  authority.  Jt  should  have 
stood  wholly  aloof  from  suph  institutions.  The  only 
legitimate  use  which  it  has  for  its  funds  is,  in  our 
view,  to  pay  its  necessary  expenses;  and  the  only  legiti« 
mate  keeper  of  them  in  the  meanwhile  is  itself.  The 
Ire^^surea  of  the  United  States  are  raised  by  taxation,  in 


penses  incurred  in  condiictir 
of  the  Confederacy.     The 

w 

then,  is  the  only  object  to  b< 
tion  and  the  disbursement 
government  is  itself  fully  co 
lish  a  place  of  deposit,  ur 
commercial  focus  of  the  c 
branches  of  public  service 
depositary.     It  has,  proper 
changes  of  the  country, 
which  should  be  left  to  the 
perly,  nothing  to  do  with  t 
affair  of  trade,  and  perfect!} 
own  natural  laws  to  gover 
fine  itself  to  its  plain  and 
it '  have  nothing  to  do  wit 
connect  itself  neither  with 
Let  it  keep  its  own  money 
and  not  promises ;  and  let  i^ 
and  enterprise  to  devise 
system  of  exchange  and  cr 
tagcous  to  the  commercial 
The  first  objection  whic! 
tK^ioA  views  is.  that  they 
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poUticimiui  both  of  the  democratic  and  aristocratic  sects^ 
the  former  on  general  political  principle,  and  the  latter 
from  aversion  to  the  dominant  party,  or  distmst  of  its  in- 
tegrity, that  the  revenue  should  be  adjusted  to  the  scale 
of  expenditure.  The  keeping  of  the  surplus  safely  lock- 
ed up  in  the  shape  of  money,  would  afford  an  additional 
motive  to  both  parties  to  increase  their  efforts  to  reduce 
the  revenue  to  the  minimum  amount.  Again,  as  to  this 
money  being  susceptible  of  being  usefully  employed  as  a 
basis  of  credit.  Credit  to  whom  ?  The  ^vernment  does 
not  need  it ;  for  it  has  no  business  to  transact  on  credit* 
The  people  collectively  do  not  need  it ;  for  it  is  as  much 
a  part  of  the  substantial  wealth  of  the  country  under  the 
lock  and  key  of  the  federal  treasury,  as  it  would  be  under 
that  of  any  bank  or  individual.  And  no  bank  or  individ- 
ual needs  it ;  for  the  credit  of  every  bank  and  of  every 
person  is  sufficiently  extended  when  it  covers  the  basis 
of  their  own  real  wealth.  If  extended  beyond  this,  on 
the  basis  of  a  loan  or  deposit  from  the  government,  it  is 
obvious  such  bank  or  individual  would  be  deriving  an  ad- 
vantage by  jeoparding  the  money  of  the  government; 
that  is,  of  the  people ;  that  is,  the  rights  of  the  many 
would  be  endangered  for  the  benefit  of  the  few. 

Another  objection  to  our  theory  may  be  urged,  that  if 
the  government  gathered  its  revenue  for  safe  keeping  i% 
any  one  point,  its  checks  on  that  fund,  in  some  quarters 
where  payments  would  be  necessary,  would  be  below  par» 
and  the  receiver  of  them  would  thus  be  defrauded  of  a 
portion  of  his  dues.  This  would  not  be  so,  in  fac^. 
in  any  part  of  our  country,  if  the  commercial  focus 
of  the  Confederacy  were  selected  as  the  place  for  the 
federal  depositary.  Should  it  happen,  however,  in  rela- 
tion to  any  branch  of  the  public  service,  say,  for  example^ 
some  military  outpost,  the  government  would  but  be  un- 
der the  necessity  of  transporting  the  requisite  amount  of 
26* 
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funds  tomiAo^tpbti^  ;  and  the  cost  of  doing  so  would  be 
as  much  the  legitimate  expense  to  be  defrayed  out  of  the 
general  fund,  as  any  other  expense  incurred  in  the  con- 
ducting  of  our  political  afiairs.  The  same  remark  will 
hold  good  of  the  cost  of  conyeying  the  reyenues  from  the 
various  points  where  collected,  to  the  place  of  general 
deposit. 

These  are,  in  brief,  our  views  as  to  the  duty  of  the 
federal  government,  in  regard  to  the  collection  and  dis- 
bursement of  its  revenues.  The  great  object  which  we 
desire  to  see  accomplished,  and  to  the  accomplishment  of 
which,  we  think,  the  course  of  things  is  obviously  tend- 
ing, is  the  utter  and  complete  divorcement  of  politics  from 
the  business  of  banking.     We  desire  to  see  banking  di- 

4vorced  not  only  from  federal  legislation,  but  from  state 
legislation. .  Nothing  but  evil,  either  in  this  country  or 
others,  has  arisen  from  their  union.  The  regulation  of 
the  currency,  and  the  regulation  of  credit,  are  both  affairs 
of  trade.  Men  want  no  laws  on  the  subject,  except  for  the 
punishment  of  frauds.  They  want  no  laws  except  such 
as  are  necessary  for  the  protection  of  their  equal  rights. 
If  the  government  depositeu  its  money  with  a  corporation, 
a  voluntary  association,  or  an  individual,  it  does  so  either 
on  the  condition  of  some  return  being  rendered,  or  none. 
If  none,  an  advantage,  which  is  the  property  of  the  whole 
people,  is  given  to  one  or  a  few,  in  manifest  violation  of 
of  the  people's  equal  rights.  If  it  receives  a  return,  that 
return  is  either  an  equivalent  or  not.  But  no  corpora- 
tion, association,  or  individual  would  render  an  exact 
equivalent,  since  only  the  profit  of  the  trust  would  present 
a  motive  for  assuming  it.  If  the  return  is  not  an  equiva- 
lent, it  is  still  manifest  that  one  or  a  few  are  benefited  at 
the  expense  of  the  many. 

We  are  no  enemy  to  banking.     It  is  a  highly  useful 
branch  of  trade.    It  is  capable  of  accomplishing  many 
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important  results,  the  advantages  of  which,  without  legis. 
lative  control  or  impediment,  would  naturally  diffuse 
themselves  over  the  whole  surface  of  society.  Banking 
is  an  important  wheel  in  the  great  machine  of  comnaerce ; 
and  commerce,  not  confining  the  word  to  merchants,  who 
arc  mere  intermediaries  and  factors,  but  using  it  to  ex- 
press the  stupendous  aggregate  of  that  vast  reciprocal  in- 
tercourse which  embraces  alike  the  products  of  agricul- 
ture and  art,  science  and  literature^— commerce  is  the 
efficient  instrument  of  civilization  and  promoter  of  all 
that  improves  and  elevates  mankind.  We  cannot  there- 
fore be  an  enemy  of  any  essential  part  in  so  beneficent  a 
whole.  Our  hostility  is  not  directed  against  banking, 
but  against  that  legislative  intermeddling,  by  which  it  is 
withdrawn  from  the  harmonious  operation  of  its  own  ]aw% 
and  subjected  to  laws  imposed  by  ignorance,  selfishness^ 
ambition  and  rapacity. 

The  ^  experiment"  of  the  last  administration,  so  far  as 
it  was  an  experiment  intended  to  separate  the  govern- 
ment from  connexion  with  banks,  and  to  bring  about  the 
repudiation  of  every  thing  but  real  money  in  its  dealings 
with  the  citizens,  has  our  warmest  approbation.  The  spe- 
cie circular,  for  the  same  reason,  is  an  *^  experiment  ** 
which  we  wholly  approved,  and  Mr.  Van  Burcn  has 
strengthened  our  good  opinion  of  him  by  his  firmness  in 
adhering  to  that  measure,  against  the  clamour  of  which  it 
has  been  made  a  prolific  theme.  Glad  should  we  be,  if  a 
law,  of  a  tenor  corresponding  with  that  order,  were  enacted 
in  relation  to  the  payments  at  the  customs.  We  should  be 
rejoiced  if  the  federal  government  should  set  so  noble  an 
example  to  the  monopoly. loving  legislatures  of  the  states, 
and  teach  them  that  the  money  of  the  Constitution  is  the 
only  money  which  should  be  known  to  the  laws.  They 
who  ascribe  the  present  embarrassments  of  trade  to  the 
<<  experiments"  of  Andrew  Jackson  are  not  whoUy  in  the 
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wrong.  Much  of  the  present  evil,  we  do  not  question, 
might  have  been  avoided,  had  the  United  States  Bank 
been  quietly  re^hartered,  without  opposition,  and  witiiout 
curtailment  of  its  powers.  It  would  then  have  had  no 
motive  for  its  alternate  contractions  and  expansions,  be- 
yond the  mere  desire  of  pecuniary  gain,  unless,  indeed, 
it  had  chosen  to  play  the  part  of  <'  king-maker,"  and  dic- 
tate to  the  people  whom  they  should  elect  to  fill  their 
chief  political  trusts.  But  not  being  quietly  re-chartered, 
it  undertook  to  coerce  the  administration  to  do  what  it 
was  not  disposed  to  do  of  its  own  free  will,  and  hence  was 
tried,  in  the  first  pitice,  the  edicacy  of  a  sudden  pressure, 
and  afterwards  of  a  sudden  expansion.  It  was  this  course 
which  gave  the  original  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  wild  spe- 
culation, and  led  to  the  creation  of  such  a  large  number 
of  banking  institutions  by  the  several  states.  The  re- 
sult, probably,  was  not  wholly  unforeseen  by  the  late  Pre- 
sident, when  he  refused  his  signature  to  the  act  renewing 
the  charter  of  the  United  States  Bank.  The  path  of 
duty,  however,  lay  plain  before  him  ;  and  to  turn  aside 
from  it  would  have  been  as  inexcusable,  as  would  ha  the 
conduct  of  that  judge  who  should  pardon  an  atrocious 
criminal  from  the  fear  that,  if  executed,  his  confederates 
might  embrace  the  occasion  to  excite  a  tumult,  and  throw 
the  conmmnity  into  temporary  disorder.  The  course  of 
iiistice  oui;ht  not  to  be  staved  bv  such  a  consideration  in 
the  one  case  more  than  in  the  other. 

If  the  community  desire  a  banking  institution,  capable 
of  regulating  the  currency  and  the  exchanges,  and  pos- 
sessed of  all  the  power  for  good  which  distinguished  the 
United  Stales  Bank,  without  that  enormous  power  of  evil 
by  which  it  wils  more  distinguished,  let  them,  through  the 
ballot-boxes,  insist  on  the  alK)lition  of  all  restniints  on  the 
freedom  of  trade.  Enterprise  and  competition,  if  they 
wero  free  to  act,  would  soon  build  up  a  better  bank  than 
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it  ia  in  the  power  of  Congress  to  crcato,  putting  out  of 
sight  the  constitutional  objection  ;  and  they  would  regu- 
late its  issuesi,  ensure  its  solvency,  antl  confine  it  nithis' 
the  proper  field  of  bank  operations,  &r  more  eSbctiiuUj 
'  than  could  the  oKwt  cunningly  devised  checks  and  coadl'- 
tioDB  which  legislative  wisdom  overframed.  This  is  (he- 
great  "  experiment "  which  has  yet  to  be  tried  ;  and  it 
requires  no  spirit  of  propliecy  to  foresee  that  one  of  th« 
great  dividing  questions  of  politics  for  some  years  to  come 
will  resolve  itself  into  a  demand,  on  the  one  hand,  for  a 
federal  bank,  and,  on  the  other,  for  Iho  total  scpiiration 
of  bank  and  state.  We  have  provided  with  great  caifl 
against  the  union  of  politics  and  religion  ;  but  in  our 
judgment  a  hierarchical  mixture  in  our  government  is  not 
more  to  be  deprecated  than  an  alliance  between  legiala. 
tion  and  banking.  Church  and  Slate,  has  an  evil  sound ; 
but  Bank  and  Slate  grates  more  harshly  on  our  ears. 


THE  CRISIS. 


[Fnm  the  Plaindealer,  Kay  13, 1837.] 
The  community  is  now  experiencing  a  beautiful  illus. 
tration  of  the  excellenee  of  the  monopoly  system.  All 
the  iMnks  in  this  city  suspended  payment  on  Wednesday 
last,  and  it  ia  to  be  presumed  the  example  will  be  follow- 
.ed  far  and  wide.  Here,  then,  is  an  end  of  the  safety 
fund  bubble,  the  best  system  of  banks  and  currency  ever 
devised  by  human  ingenuity,  if  we  may  believe  the  AJba- 
ny  Argut,  and  its  followers  of  the  monopoly  sebpt^  and 
one  of  the  worst  that  ever  fraud  imposed  upon  ondulity, 
if  we  will  but  examine  it  by  the  lights  of  wisdom  and 
experience. 
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We  say  here  is  an  end  of  the  safety  fund  bubble ;  but 
this  position  is  conditional  on  the  people's  asserting  their 
equal  rights,  and  demanding  the  absolute  divorcement 
of  legislation  from  the  business  of  banking,  and  from  all 
supervisory  connection  with  trade  and  credit,  further 
than  the  mere  enforcement  of  the  obligations  of  contracts, 
and  the  punishment  of  frauds.  If  the  present  condition 
of  things  does  not  impel  them  to  do  this,  they  are  sunk  in 
a  depth  of  fatuity  beyond  all  hope  of  redemption.  It  is 
as  palpable  to  the  mind,  as  the  universal  light  of  day  to  the 
senses,  that  the  present  anarchical  and  chaotic  condition 
of  financial  affairs  is  the  result,  the  direct  and  inevitable 
result,  of  the  unholy  alliance  between  politics  and  banking. 
The  union  of  bank  and  state  in  this  country  is  crushing 
the  people  under  the  weight  of  a  despotism  as  grievous 
as  was  ever  imposed  upon  mankind  by  the  union  of  church 
and  state.  Better,  far  better,  to  be  under  the  domi- 
nion of  a  hierarchy,  than  under  the  galling  and  ignoble 
rule  of  legislation  money-changers. 

What  a  world  of  wisdom  there  is  in  the  brief  phrase 
we  have  placed  as  a  motto  to  this  article  !  Society,  re- 
covering from  the  delirium  excited  by  the  stimulus  of 
special  legislation,  begins  to  see  that  true  wisdom  con- 
sists, not  in  regulating  trade  by  a  system  of  artificial 
checks  and  balances,  perpetually  liable  to  be  thrown  into 
disorder,  which  the  very  complication  of  the  contrivance 
then  renders  almost  irremediable,  but  simply  in  letting 
trade  alone.  There  are  abundant  indications  around  us 
that  we  shaU  not  long  stand  unaided  in  the  views  wo 
have  frequently  expressed  of  the  utter  folly  and  inevita- 
ble evil  of  all  legislative  intermeddling  with  the  natural 
laws  of  trade.  Banking  is  a  good  thing  enough  in  its 
intrinsic  nature  ;  but  government  should  have  no  connec* 
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tion  with  it,  and  should  recognize  nothing  as  money  hut 
silver  and  gold. 

We  are  not  an  enemy  to  a  paper  representative  of  mo« 
Bey,  any  more  than  we  are  to  confidence  between  man 
and  man  in  any  other  shape  it  may  naturally  assume,  for 
mutual  convenience^  in  the  transaction  of  neeessary  deal- 
ings. We  are  not  an  enemy  to  bankiogy  any  more  than 
we  are  to  any  other  branch  of  traffic  instrumental  in 
carrying  on  the  great  commercial  intercourse  of  society. 
We  are  an  enemy  only  to  a  mixture  of  politics  witb 
banking ;  to  the  vain  attempts  to  regulate  the  channels 
in  which  trade  shall  run ;  to  that  legislative  intermeddling 
which  withdraws  credit  from  the  harmonious  operation 
of  its  own  laws,  disturbs  its  equal  flow,  and  leaves  the 
community  to  be  at  jone  time  deluged  with  a  cataclysm 
of  paper  money,  and  at  another  exposed  to  all  the  horrors 
of  financial  drought. 

It  would  be  a  happy  thing  for  this  country,  if  the 
doubtful  power  under  which  banks  are  created  had  been 
positively  withheld.  It  would  be  a  happy  thing  if  all 
right  of  interference  with  trade,  either  by  immunities  or 
prohibitions,  by  restraining  laws  or  special  charters,  had 
been  solemnly  interdicted.  More  misery,  more  immo- 
rality, more  degradation  of  the  many  for  the  undue  ele- 
vation of  the  few,  than  can  even  be  conjectured,  have  re- 
sulted from  the  vain  attempts^  to  regulate  the  currency. 
Let  commerce,  and  let  the  currency,  which  is  but  an 
appendage  and<  accident  of  commerce,  regulate  them- 
selves; and  let  the  government  confine  its  attention 
strictly  to  the  purposes  which  constitute  the  sole  legiti^ 
mate  ends  of  political  organization,  the  mere  protection 
of  person  and  property.  We  should  then  soon  present  to 
the  world  the  spectacle  of  a  people  more  free,  more  equal- 
ly prosperous,  and  more  happy^  than  has  ever  yet  fur- 
nished a  subject  to  the  historian.    The  history  of  the 
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past  is  but  a  Newgate  Calender  on  an  extensive  scale ; 
the  history  of  the  future  would  be  a  work  of  a  sublimer 
character. 

In  the  midst  of  the  financial  desolation  which  has 
been  brought  upon  us  by  the  inevitable  operation  of 
monopoly  legislation — ^by  the  wretched  pharlatanry  which 
seeks  to  prop  up  an  artificial  system  of  credit  with  special 
statutes,  and  hedge  it  round  with  penalties  and  prohibi- 
tions— the  community  has  an  ample  opportunity  to  con* 
j^mplate  the  consequences  of  that  folly  which  would  sub. 
atitute  the  laws  of  man  for  those  of  nature,  and  whdly 
change  the  irreversible  order  of  causes  and  efiects.  Can 
any  roan  who  has  eyes  to  see,  or  ears  to  hear,  or  under- 
standing to  conceive,  survey  the  deplorable  wrecks  of 
commerce  and  credit  strewn  on  every  side,  the  broken 
columns  and  arches  of  the  great  fabric  of  trade,  or  listen 
to  the  groans  of  an  agonized  community  lying  prostrate 
beneath  the  ruins,  without  the  conviction  rushing  into 
his  mind,  that  the  melancholy  result  must  be  ascribed 
to  those,  who,  clothed  in  brief  legislative  authority,  inter- 
pose their  fantastic  expedients  in  place  of  that  natural 
system  which  constitutes  the  eternal  ^tness  of  things. 
Each  fragment  of  our  shattered  commerce  bears,  stamp- 
ed in  characters  which  he  who  runs  may  read,  the  force- 
ful inscription — <*  This  is  the  fkuit  of  MONOPOL't  lx- 

OISLATION." 

We  were  forewarned,  timely  forewarned,  and  by  one 
whose  counsel  we  had  reason  to  respect,  of  the  em- 
barrassments in  which  special  legislation  would  involve 
us.  The  messages  of  Andrew  Jackson  are  replete  with 
lessons  of  admonitory  wisdom.  But  the  passion  of  avarice 
had  seized  upon  our  hearts,  and  the  desire  of  sudden  riches 
outweighed  the  suggestions  of  reason.  We  behold  now 
the  consequences  of  our  mfatuation.  We  are  now  ad- 
monished, by  that  sternest  of  teachers,  ej^mence.     Bat 
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the  lesion,  though  rude,  will  lead  only  to  good,  if  we 
have  the  sense  to  pauise,  and  read  it  aright« 

The  hanks  are  hroken,  and,  without  legislative  inter* 
vention,  will  soon  forfeit  their  charters.     We  have  beett 
sorrowfully  taught  the  miserable  impotence  of  legislation ; 
it  is  the  fountain  from  which  the  waters  of  bitterness  have 
flowed ;  let  us  not  then  again  unseal  it,  that  it  may  efl 
fuse  another  desolating  flood.     What  can  legislation  do  ? 
Insult  the  community,  by  confirming  the  special  privi. 
leges  of  money  ehangersi  mfter  their  own  acts  have  de# 
clared  their  utter  worthlessness  ]     Enable  a  band  of  pa- 
per-money depredators  to  prey  more  Voraciously  than' 
before  on  the  vitals  of  the  people  ?      Authorize  them  to* 
pour  out  a  fresh  torrent  of  their  promises,  now  really  of 
DO  more  value  than  the  paper  on  which  they  are  writ? 
WiU  the  community  tolerate  such  an  enormous  fraud  ? 

Let  the  Banks  perish  [    Let  the  monopolists  be  sw^t' 
from  the  board  I    Let  the  whole  brood  of  privileged  mo. 
ney*changers  give  place  to  the  hardy  oflsprings  of  com- 
mercial freedom,  who  ask  for  no  protection  but  equal  laws^ 
and  no  exemption  from  the  shocks  of  boundless  compe- 
tition.    We  oommisserate  the  innocent  who  soffer  by  the 
downfall  of  the  banks  ;  but  we  cannot  consent  that  a  mi- 
tigation of  their  troubles  shall  be  purchased  by  the  perpe- 
tuation of  a  system  fraught  with  so  much  evil  to  the 
entire  community.    Now  is  the  time  for^  the  complete' 
•mancipation  of  trade  from  legislative  thraldom.     If  this 
propitious  moment  is  suffered  to  pass  by  unimproved,  thi^ 
^tter,  now  riven  almost  asunder,  will  be  rivetted  anew, 
and  hold  us  in  slavery  forever.   The  choice  is  presented  to 
us  of  freedom  or.  perpetual  bondage.     Let  us  demand,  then, 
as  with  one  voice,  the  reintegration  of  our  natural  rights ; 
let  U9  protest  against  the  renovation  of  that  cumbrous 
fabric  of  legislative  fraud  and  folly,  which  has  fallen  of 
its  own  weight,  and,  if  raised  again,  will  again  topple 
Vol.  11.-87 
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before  the  first  commercial  reTubion,  to  bury  otber  myri- 
ads  in  its  ruins. 

If  we  knew  any  form  of  speech  which  would  arrest 
the  attention  of  our  reader,  or  *any  mode  of  argument 
which  would  satisfy  his  reason,  that  we  iiave  not  again 
and  again  used,  we  would  employ  it  now,  with  aM  the 
earnestness  of  a  sincere  conviction  of  tha  importance  of 
the  subject,  to  persuade  him  that  the  only  true  ground  of 
hope  for  the  enduring  prosperity  of  our  commerce,  in  all 
its  vast  and  complicated  relations,  consists  in  giving  free- 
dom  to  trade.  Free  banking  is  the  system  pursued  in 
Scotland,  and  that  country  escapes  revulsions,  while 
England  and  America  are  exposed  to  continual  parox- 
ysms and  coUapsioQs,  to  expansions  that  unsettle  all  the 
foundations  of  property^  and  contractions  that  reduce 
whole  coomiunities  to  wretchedness  and  want.  England, 
with  all  the  monarchical  and  aristocratic  potentiality  of  its 
government,  has  never  yet  been  able  to  regulate  the  cur* 
rency,  with  its  stupendous  machinery  of  finance.  But 
Scotland,  without  any  separate  government,  and  without 
any  legislative  machinery  of  finance,  has  enjoyed  a  sta- 
ple and  uniform  currency,  because  it  has  wisely  been 
left  to  the  natural  laws  of  trade. 

If  the  wants  of  the  community  require  a  great  banking 
institution,  capable  of  regulating  the  currency  and  ex. 
changes,  set  trade  free,  and  it  will  supply  such  an  institution 
of  its  own  accord.  We  need  not  go  as  humble  petitioners 
either  to  our  state  or  federal  government,  and  beseech 
it  to  bestow  special  privileges  on  a  few,  that  they 
may  regulate  the  afiairs  of  the  many  :  we  have  only  to 
adopt  the  franker  and  manlier  course  of  demanding  back 
those  natural  rights,  of  which  we  have  been  defrauded 
by  dishonest  and  ignorant  legidators.  We  need  seek 
no  immunity,  but  only  claim  our  own.  We  need  ask  for 
the  imposition  of  no  new  statute  on  the  overburthened 
people,  but  only  for  the  abrogation  of  laws  which  now 
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weigh  them  to  the  earth.  We  desire  nothing  bat  the 
commoD  privilege  of  porsoiDg  our  own  boeinefls,  in  our 
own  way,  without  a  legislatiTe  taskmaster  to  say  how 
much  we  shall  do^  what  equivalent  we  shall  have  for  our 
toU. 

The  same  enterprise  which  freights  the  ocean  with 
our  products,  which  breaks  our  rivers  into  a  thousand 
eddied  with  the  revolving  wheels  of  steamboats,  whioh 
permeates  the  land  with  canals,  and  binds  state  to  state 
in  the  iron  embrace  of  railroads,  would  be  abundantly 
able  to  perform  the  humble  functions  of  banker,  without 
the  aid  of  legislative  favour,  or  protection.  Enterprise 
would  build  up,  and  competition  would  regulate,  a  better 
system  of  banks  than  legislation  ever  can  devise.  We 
have  tried,  to  our  cost,  the  competency  of  the  latter, 
and  we  are  now  tasting  the  bitter  consequences  of  our 
credulity. 

Let  us  now  test  the  experiment  of  freedom.  It  cannot 
place  us  in  a  worse  condition  than  that  to  which  we 
have  been  hurled  by  the  terriUe  avulsion  of  the  monopoly 
system. 


THE  SAFETY  FUND  BUBBLE. 

[Prom  tk*  Plmmd€sUr,  May  30, 1837.] 


■      Help  me,  Caanm,  oir  I  miik  f  - 

SflAursAaB. 

The  prayer  of  the  insolvent  Banks  has  been  granted 
by  our  monopoly  legislature,  and  they  are  permitted,  in 
the  teeth,  of  their  own  confession  of  inability  to  perform 
their  contracts,  to  continue  to  issue  their  worthless 
and  lying  promises,  which  the  community  are  virtually 
obliged  to  receive  as  real  money.    .Was  there  ev^r  a  piece 


failed.  The  chartered  ban 
their  fate.  If  they  are  sol 
any  conneeted  with  them,  d 
course';  and  if  they  are  ini 
justice  are  they  permitted  to 
on  the  community?  The  i 
the  trade  in  money  would  c 
universal  enterprise  and  com] 
competition,  in  that  branch  i 
would  lead  to  the  happiest  r< 
It  was  once  feared  that  n 
separated  from  the  supernsi 
success  of  the  voluntary  pi 
refuted  the  theories  of  hierai 
voluntsry  principle  in  bank 
plary.  The  day  is  coming,  ^ 
will  universally  deprecate  a 
and  StaUy  with  as  much  abl 
now  deprecate  a  connexion 
We  have  no  established  reli^ 
established  bank  ?  One  of  I 
tain :  either  we  must  utterh 
tics  from  those  of  trade ;  or 
tem  of  federal  supervision. 
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ifs  principles  have  been  applied — ^the  ayatein  in  entire 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  maxima  of  liberty— is 
to  confine  politics  to  the  affairs  of  government,  and  leave 
trade  to  its  own  laws.  When  our  federal  Government 
and  our  State  governments  separate  themselves  entirely 
from  banking  and  credit,  recognising  nothing  as  money 
bnt  money,  keeping  their  own  revenues  in  their  own  cus- 
tody, and  leaving  meh  to  form  their  own  system  of  cuaw 
rency  and  credit,  without  intervention,  further  than  to  en* 
force  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  exact  the  penalty  of 
violating  them — then,  and  not  till  then,  shall  we  be  a 
happy  and  a  prosperous  people. 


NEWSPAPER  NOMINATIONS. 

[From  th€  Plmni€aUr,  May  SO,  1837.] 

In  our  last  number,  when  commenting  on  the  ^  no  par- 
tisan" professions  of  the  whig  travelling  committee,  we 
stated  that  the  proceedings  of  that  veracious  body  had  a 
direct  reference  to  an  intended  nomination,  at  no  distant 
day,  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  candidate  for  the  office  of 
I^resident.  Circumstances  have  forced  this  nomination 
to  be  made,  in  an  informal  manner*  at  an  earlier  day  than 
was  anticipated.  The  Evening  Start  of  Thursday  last, 
having  intimated,  in  pretty  positive  terms,  that  Mr.  Clay 
is  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  aristocracy,  as  their  next 
candidate  for  the  chief  executive  office  of  the  Confed- 
eracy, the  Commercial  AdverHeer  and  the  Ameriean  of 
the  following  evening  eagerly  reprehended  the  movement 
of  their  contemporary,  and  protested  that  Daniel  Webster 
was  their  man.  We  are  sorry  to  observe  any  signs  of 
division  in  the  ranks  of  our  adversaries.  We  should  be 
much  better  pleased  to  see  them  all  unite,  with  one  miiid 
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of  grosser  legislative  fraud  than  this  7  Here  have  been 
merchants  failing  by  scores  for  months  past.  Many  of 
them  shoWy  to  the  entire  satis&ction  of  their  creditors, 
that  their  property  far  overbalances  their  debts.  The 
difficulty  of  obtaining  ready  money  has  obliged  them  to 
suspend  their  payments  ;  but  it  is  rendered  manifesty  by 
a  full  exposition  of  their  afiairs,  that  not  a  dollar  will 
ultimately  be  lost  by  those  having  claims  upon  them* 
The  immediate  cause  which  compelled  these  persons  to 
suspend  their  business  was  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
money  on  any  kind  of  securities.     But  that  impossibility 

was  itself  the  efiect  of  another  cause :  and  if  we  trace 

• 

the  connexion  of  cause  and  effect  to  the  beginning,  we 
shall  find  that  the  whole  evil  grew  out  of  the  monstrous 
expansion  of  bank  credit,  which  provoked  a  most  inordi- 
nate thirst  of  speculation,  and  stimulated  m^n  to  under- 
take the  wildest  enterprises.  These  enterprises  were  of  a 
nature  to  require  a  continually  increasing  expansion  of 
bank  credit.  But  there  was  a  limit  which  the  banks  did 
not  dare  to  overpass.  When  that  limit  was  reached,  the 
demand  for  money  to  sustain  the  mad  projects  which  had 
been  undertaken  led  to  the  freely  giving  of  the  most 
exorbitant  rates  of  interest  to  private  money  dealers. 
These  rates  of  interest  soon  consumed  the  actual  means 
of  speculators,  and  they  were  forced  to  sacrifice  their 
property  to  meet  the  further  demands  upon  them.  Capi- 
talists, seeing  that  the  financial  revulsion  had  commenced, 
withdrew  from  the  field  in  alarm.  The  banks,  fearful  of 
a  demand  for  specie,  began  to  retrench  as  rapidly  as  they 
had  expanded  ;  and  the  merchant,  in  the  meanwhile,  who 
had  pursued  the  even  tenor  of  his  way,  neither  enlarging 
nor  diminishing  his  business,  but  keeping  within  thosa 
bounds  which  all  former  experience  told  him  were  com. 
patible  with  safety,  now  began  to  experience  the  bitter 
consequences  of  folly  in  which  he  had  bad  no  share*     In 
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Ttun  he  offerod  triple  and  quadruple  BecurittI 
auma  necessary  for  the  transaction  of  hb  busina 
sjctravagance  and  rapacity  of  the  banks  had  pr<l 
their  natural  fruit,  a  general  prostration  of  cil 
confidence.  Individuals  were  afraid  to  lend; 
midst  of  the  fictitious  values  which  speculation  I 
to  every  thing,  they  could  not  decide  whetherl 
fered  security  wiu  real  or  illuBory,  whether  lubf 
m  more  phaatom  of  property,  which  would  melll 
iDg  in  their  grasp.  The  banks  could  not  lenilT 
were  iavoived  ia  the  mesbes  of  their  o 
Bet ;  and  to  extricate  themselves,  as  the  result  n 
was  a  task  beyand  their  strength.  They  had 
teat  instruments  in  producing  the  general  d 
but  were  utterly  powerless  to  remedy  it. 
quence  was,  that  many  a  sound  and  solvent  | 
vas  arrested  by  inevitable  necessity,  in 
prosperous  career,  and  obliged  to  trust  his  oSail 
to  the  mercy  of  bia  creditors,  and  to  the  aport  ol 

While  these  deplorable  bankruptcies  were  ti 
m  heard  of  no  proposition  of  relief  from  our 
but  the  instant  that  the  banks,  those  prolifii 
from  which  the  streams  of  mischief  flowed, 
■olvent,  all  other  business  of  the  stats  was  ll 
and  the  sole  question  deemed  worthy  of  c 
was  what  means  should  be  devised  for  ptoppjA 
worthless  monopoly  institutions.     As  the  > 
tive  wisdom,  employed  on  this  commendable  i 
have  the  following  law. 

»  «  *  * 

To  discuss  tiie  particular  provisions  of  the  ll 
we  have  submitted  to  our  readers  would  be  a 
their  time  and  our  own.     It  is  enough  that  i 
The  measure,  which  the  exigency  of  the  times  I 
but  suggest  to  every  mind  at  all  imbued  witti 
27* 
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its  principles  have  been  applied — the  aysterri 
accordance  with  the  fundamental  maxim 
to  confine  politics  to  the  affairs  of  governr 
trade  to  its  own  laws.  When  our  federal  f 
and  our  Stale  governments  separate  themselvl 
from  banking  and  credit,  recogniaDg  nothin 
but  monej',  keeping  their  own  revenues  i 
tody,  and  leaving  meh  to  form  their  ow 
rencrand  credit,  without  intervention,  furtherl 
force  the  obligation  of  contracts,  or  exact  thcl 
violating  them — then,  and  not  till  then,  s 
happy  and  a  proaperoui  people. 


NEWSPAPER  nominations! 

[Pnm  tht  PlidndtaUr.  May  SO,  1837.]  I 
In  our  last  number,  when  commenting  on  t| 
tisan"  professions  of  the  whig  travelling  c 
•tated  that  the  proceedings  of  that  veracious  I 
direct  reference  to  an  intended  nomination,  s 
day,  of  Mr.  Webster,  as  a  candidate  for  tfl 
I'resident.     Circumstances  have  forced  this  W 
to  be  made,  in  an  informal  manner,  at  an  earli| 
was  anticipated.     The  Evening  Star,  of  1 
having  iatimnted,  in  pretty  positive  terms,  thi 
is  entitled  to  the  support  of  the  aristocracy,  a 
candidate  for  the  chief  executive  office  of  I 
eracy,  the  Commercial  Advertwer  and  the  J 
the  following  evening  eagerly  reprehended  tl 
of  their  contemporary,  and  protested  that  II 
was  their  man.      We  are  sorry  to  observe  a 
division  in  tho  ranks  of  our  adversaries, 
much  better  pleased  to  see  them  all  unite,  wil 


«*  Property  m  th«  test  op  i 
holds  to  the  opposite  maxim,  ^ ' 


RIGHTS." 


The  aristocratic  party  oug 
for  their  candidate.  They  a< 
in  the  last  contest.  To  thrust 
that  they  might  array  thems 
banner  of  so  poor  an  "availab 
a  leader,  as  General  Harrisi 
mortifying  treatment.  They 
tion.  They  owe  it  to  themse 
dignified  course.  Their  pol 
have  been  palpable  confessions 
■ought  to  disguise  the  true 
hold  of  temporary  and  local  que 
candidates,  not  with  referenci 
ciples,  but  solely  with  referent 
of  healing  divisions,  and  unitir 
time  they  should  come  out  in 
avow  the  teaA  objects  for  whic 
declare,  then,  their  rooted  d 
and  integrity  of  the  mass  of  tb 
property  is  the  test  of  merit, 

iR^^A  •    ili^ir  nnininn  that 
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the  end  of  such  a  coDfeasion  of  fiuthp  nothing  coaU  bo  in 
better  keeping  than  the  nominatioa  of  Daijiel  Webetor 
for  the  office  of  President 

Mr.  Webeter  is  certainly  a  great  man.     We  fhould 
oppoie  him,  wholly^  heartily,  and  with  all  the  seal  of  a 
firm  conviction  that  his  principles  are  hostile  to  liberty. 
But  we  do  not  hesitate  to  call  him  a  great  man ;  a  man 
of  strong  and  capaoisgi^lMind,  much  information,  yigor- 
ous  powers  of  reasonings  aind  an  uncommon  flow  of  stem 
and  majestic  eloquence.     He  is  greater  as  a  lawyer  than 
as  a  statesman ;    but  in  both  characters  he  stands  in  the 
foremost  rank.      We  admire  the  energy  of  his  faculties. 
When  passages  of  his  speeches  come  before  us,  separate 
from  a  consideration  of  the  questions  which  elicited  theBf 
we  always  peruse  them  with  delight*     The  pleasure  they 
afford  us  is  but  the  involuntary  homage  which  the  mind 
pays  to  a  superior  intellect ;  but  it  changes,  by  a  na- 
tural transition,  to  an  opposite  feeling,  when  we  are  led 
to  reflect  upon  the  nature  of  the  objects  for  which  he  is 
exerting  his  abilities.     Not  to  assbt  in  enfranchising  his 
fellow-man ;   not  to  hasten  that  glorious  day-spring  of 
equal  liberty,  which  is  beginning  to  dawn  upon  the  world ; 
not  to  spread  wider  and  wider  the  principles  of  democratic 
freedom,  and  break  down  the  artificial  and  aristocratic 
distinctions,  which  diversify  the  sur&ce  of  society  with 
such  hideous  inequalities,  does  Mn  Webster  raise  his 
voice  in  the  Senate-house.    The  dogmas  of  his  politi- 
cal creed,  like  the  dogmas  of  an  intolerant  religion, 
would  confine  the  blessings  of  government,  as  the  latter 
would  those  of  heaven,  to  an  exclusive  few,  leaving  all 
the  other  myriads  of  men  to  toil  and  sweat  in  a  state  of 
immitigable  degradation.    This  is  the  true  end  and  aim 
of  the  aristocratic  creed.     This  is  the  true  and  inevitable 
tendency  of  their  measures  who  contend  for  a  national 
bank.    This  is  their  <^n  profession  when  they  proclaim 


are  about  to  do  all  in  their  poi 
turn.  The  democracj  will  n 
tend  against^  as  well  as  sometl 
will  be  glory  in  overthrowii 
well  as  great  gain  in  preseri 
principles.  With  such  an  0[ 
ter  languidly  into  the  oontes 
with  such  a  one  as  Webster,  ^ 
as  a  matter  of  pride  as  well  a 


•  THE  MORALS 

[Fnm  tke  Plnndtt 

PiTBLio  moralists  have  lo 
the  political  contests  of  this 
intemperance  whoUj  unsuit 
decided,  in  a  great  measure 
class  of  people.  We  appi 
whom  the  aristocracy  desig 
but  to  those  only,  whether 
ther  rich  or  poor,  who  entc 

— ^— «»^  f<r\w>  #Kn  inliATOnt  A\B 
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ence  of  party.  Elections  are  tfommoiily  looked  uposk  as 
mere  game,  on  which  depends  tbe  diTirion  of  party 
qx>il8,  the  distribution  of  efaartered  pnTileges^  and  the 
aiUotment  of  pecuniary  rewards.  The  antagonist  princi- 
ples of  government,  which  .should  constitute  the  sole 
ground  of  controversy,  are  lost  sight  of  in  the  eagerness 
of  sordid  motives ;  and  the  struggle,  which  should  be  one 
of  pure  reason,  with  BO  aim  but  the  achievement  of  po- 
litical truth,  and  the  promotion  of  the  greatest  good  of 
the  greatest  number,  sinks  into  a  mere  brawl,  in  which 
passion,  avarice,  and  profligacy,  are  the  prominent 
actors. 

If  the  questions  of  government  could  be  submitted  to 
the  people  in  the  naked  dignity  of  abstract  propoeitioosi 
men  would  reason  upon  them  calmly,  and  frame  their 
opinions  according  to  the  preponderance  of  truth.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  intrinsic  nature  of  politics  that  appeals 
to  the  passions  of  the  multitude.  It  is  an  important 
branch  of  morals,  and  its  principles,  like  those  of  private 
ethics,  address  themselves  to  the  sober  judgment  of  men, 
A  strange  spectacle  would  be  presented,  should  we  see 
mathematicians  kindle  into  wrath  in  the  discussion  of  a 
problem,  and  call  on  their  hearers,  in  the  angry  terms  of 
demagogues,  to  decide  on  the  relative  merits  of  opposite 
modes  of  demonstration. 

The  same  temperance  and  moderation  which  charac* 
terize  the  investigation  of  truth  ia  the  eiuct  sciences^ 
belong  not  less  to  tbe  inherent  nature  of  politics,  when 
confined  within  the  proper  field. 

The  object  of  all  politicians,  in  the  strict  sense  of  the 
expression,  is  happiness — the  happiness  of  a  state— the 
greatest  possible  sum  of  happiness  of  which  the  social 
condition  admits  to  those  individuals  who  live  together 
under  the  same  political  organization. 

It  may  be  asserted,  as  an  undeniable  propositiony  that 


V 


his  conduct  with  refereucc 

tie* ;  and  of  morals,  to  n 

ence  to  individual  happine 

Happiness,  then,  is  the 

great  and  comprehensive  hi 

perfectly  discharges  the  o 

who  neglects  those  which 

ordering  of  a  stats  affects,  i 

multitudes  of  human  bein 

those  multitudes  has  a  dii« 

being  ordered  aright 

"I  am  a  man,"  says  Ten 

for  the'%)Eirmony  of  its  lang 

universal  truth  of  its  sentimi 

different  to  me  which  affects 

The  sole  legitimate  obje 

happiness  of  communities. 

politicians,  having  other  obj 

demagogues.     But  is  it  in  tJ: 

sincere  and  single  desire  to 

government  as  would  most  el 

amount  of  general  happiness 

violent  passions,  prompt  such 
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with  which  thoy,have  no  intriDsic  affinity  ?  Does  it  not 
arise  from  the  fact,  that  government,  instead  of  seeking 
to  promote  the  greatest  happiness  of  the  community,  by 
confining  itself  rigidly  within  its  true  field  of  action,  has 
extended  itself  to  embrace  a  thousand  objects  which 
should  he  left  to  the  regulation  of  social  morals,  and 
unrestrained  competition*  one  man  with  another,  without 
political  assistance  or  check?  Are  our  elections,  in 
truth,  a  means  of  deciding  mere  questions  of  govern- 
ment, or  does  not  the  decision  of  numerous  questions 
affecting  private  interests,  schemes  of  selfishness,  ra- 
pacity, and  cuniiing,  ckepend  upon  them,  even  more  than 
cardinal  principles  of  politics  1 

It  is  to  this  fact,  we  are  persuaded,  that  the  immo- 
rality and  licentiousness  of  party  contests  are  to  be 
ascribed.  If  government  were  restricted  to  the  few  and 
simple  objects  contemplated  in  the  democratic  creed,  the 
mere  protection  of  person,  life,  and  property ;  if  its  func- 
tions were  limited  to  the  mere  guardianship  of  the  equal 
rights  of  men)  and  its  action,  in  all  cases,  were  influ- 
enced, not  by  the  paltry  suggestions  of  present  expedi- 
ency, but  the  eternal  principles  of  justice ;  we  should 
find  reason  to  congratulate  ourselv^  on  the  change,  in 
the  improved  tone  of  public  morals,  as  well  as  in  the  in- 
creased prosperity  of  trade. 

The  religious  man,  then,  as  well  as  the  political  and 
social  moralist,  should  exert  his  influence  to  bring  about 
the  auspicious  reformation.  Nothing  can  be  more  self- 
evident  than  the  demoralizing  influence  of  special  legis- 
lation. It  degrades  politics  into  a  mere  scramble  for 
rewards  obtained  by  a  violation  of  the  equal  rights  of 
the  people ;  it  perverts  the  holy  sentiment  of  patriot- 
ism ;  induces  a  feverish  avidity  for  sudden  wealth ; 
fosters  a  spirit  of  wild  and  dishonest  speculation  ;  with- 
draws industry  from  its  accustomed  channels  of  useful 
Vol.  IL— 28 
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are  prostrated  by  tbe  exploBJon  of  tbcir  orercbarged 
■yatem  ;  Ihey  are  wrecked  by  the  regurgitatioa  of  their 
own  flood  of  mischief;  they  are  buried  beneath  tbe 
ruioa  of  the  baseless  %bric  they  had  preaumptuously 
reared  to  such  a  towering  height. 

Now  is  the  time  for  the  friends  of  freedom  to  bcatir 
themselves,  I.et  us  accept  the  invitation  of  ihia  glorioua 
0[q>ortunity  to  establish,  on  an  enduring  foundation,  the 
true  priDciplea  of  political  and  economic  freedom. 

We  may  be  encountered  with  clamoroua  rsvilings ; 
but  they  only  betray  the  evil  temper  which  ever  distin- 
guishes wilful  error  and  baffled  aelfUhnom,  We  may 
be  denounced  with  (^probrlous  epithets  ;  hut  tbey  only 
ahow  the  want  of  cogent  arguments.  The  worst  of 
tbese  is  only  the  stale  charge  of  vUraism,  which  is  not 
vorthy  of  our  regard.  To  be  ultra  is  not  necessarily  to 
be  wrong.  Extreme  opinions  are  justly  censurable  only 
when  they  are  erroneous ;  but  who  can  be  reprehended 
tor  going  too  far  towards  the  right  1 

**  If  the  two  extremea,"  aays  Milton,  in  answer  to  the 
■uuepoor  objection,  "be  vice  and  virtue,  falsehood  and 
truth,  the  greater  extremity  of  virtue  and  superlative  truth 
vc  run  into,  the  more  virtuous  and  the  more  wise  we  be- 
eoiM ;  and  he  that,  flying  from  degenerate  corruption, 
fwn  to  shoot  himself  too  far  into  the  meeting  embraces 
of  a  divinely  warranted  reformation,  might  better  not  have 
nuataU." 


"ABOLITION   INSOLENCE." 

[Fn-tn  the  PlamdealfT.  July  29,  1S3T.J 

the  Wathington  Globe  copies,  from 
paragraph  : 
of  the  recklewi  agitaton  who 


placard  emanating,  as  wc  lea 
fice«  was  suspended  by  tbc  » 
large  lettersy  on  one  side,  *  SI 
other  <  Sacred  to  oppression 
was  noticed,  when  it  was  sooi 
ble  to  the  assembled  citizens 
scroll,  that  their  insulted  feelii 
lent  exasperation  against  the 
and  that  the  deed  was  treate 
ser\'ed." 

The  insolence  of  the  aboliti 
duce<1,  owed  its  insiifferahlem 
people  are  told  thnt  the  spirit 
bids  every  attempt  to  promote 
millions  of  fellow-beings,  held  i 
and  that  even  tlie  free  discussi 
ry  is  a  sin  against  the  Union 
consequences  "  deserving  the 
<*  )K>pular  indignation"  can  w\\ 
sider  the  emblem  of  our  feden 
and  ff  banner  devoted  to  the  ec 
pression.  The  oppression  whi< 
Great  Britain  was  nothing  in  < 
the  negroes  experience  at  the 
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is  derelict  to  his  duty  as  a  christian,  a  patriot,  and  a  man* 
Every  one  does  countenance  and  authorize  it,  who  suf. 
fers  any  opportunity  of  expressing  his  deep  abhorrence  of 
its  manifold  abominations  to  pass  by  unimproved.  If  the 
freemen  of  the  north  and  west  ould  but  speak  out  on 
this  subject  in  such  terras  as  their  consciences  prompt, 
we  should  soon  have  to  rejoice  in  the  complete  enfran* 
chisement  of  our  negro  brethren  of  the  south. 

If  an  extensive  and  well-arranged  insurrectum  of  the 
blacks  should  occur  in  any  of  the  slave  states,  we  should 
probably  see  the  freemen  of  this  quarter  of  the  country 
rallying  around  that  ^  glorious  emblem"  which  is  so  mag- 
niloquently  spoken  of  in  the  foregoing  extract,  and  march* 
ing  beneath  its  folds  to  take  sides  with  the  slaveholdersi 
and  reduce  the  poor  negroes,  struggling  for  liberty,  to  hea- 
vier  bondage  than  they  endured  before.  It  may  be  ^  abo. 
lition  insolence"  to  call  this  <* glorious  emblem"  the 
standard  of  oppression,  but,  at  all  events,  it  is  unanswera- 
ble truth.  For  our  part,  we  call  it  so  in  a  spirit,  not  of 
insolence,  not  of  pride  speaking  in  terms  of  petulant  con- 
tempt, but  of  deep  humility  and  abasement.  We  con. 
iess,  with  the  keenest  mortification  and  chagrin,  that  the 
banner  of  our  country  is  the  emblem,  not  of  justice  and 
freedom,  but  of  oppression ;  that  it  is  the  symbol  of  a  com. 
pact  which  recognizes,  in  palpable  and  outiegeous  contra* 
diction  of  the  great  principle  of  liberty,  the  right  of  one 
man  to  hold  another  as  property  ;  and  that  we  are  liable 
at  any  moment  to  be  required,  under  all  our  obligations 
of  citizenship,  to  array  ourselves  beneath  it,  and  wage  a 
war,  of  extermination  if  necessary,  against  the  slave,  fo* 
no  crime  but  asserting  his  right  of  equal  humanity — the 
self-evident  truth  that  all  men  are  created  equal,  and  have 
an  unalienable  right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of 
happiness.  Would  we  comply  with  such  a  requisition  ? 
No !  rather  would  we  see  our  right  arm  lopped  from  our 

28* 
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)H)iIy,  nnil  Ihr  inntilEitcd  tnitik  itwlf  gored  with  mortal 
wuiinils,  lliiiii  nii^r  n  tin^r  in  oppoaitlon  to  men  strn^- 
pVms  i"  <!>•'  Iiolv  rnnsc  of  freedom.  The  ohligationa  of 
ritii;in-liii'  Jirf  -^iri.iijr.  Ihi(  th(*e  of  jiisticr,  humanity  and 
rfli::ii'ii  stroti^iT.  We  cnmestly  trust  thnt  tho  great  con- 
(''^I  nrii|>tiiiMii  uliirli  M  nowgoinpon  in  thiR  conn  try  may 
Irriiiiiialt'  ill  i)ii:  cnfrnnchiBcmcnt  of  the  slaves,  withont 
ri'c'i.iirsi'  III  tin:  sirir'i!  nt'lilood;  but  should  the  oppressed 
iHiniliiiin.  iiK|iiiii>'iit  (if  the  tardy  progren  of  truth  iirfed 
(>nly  in  ili-^i'ij~siiiii.  iilti^mpt  to  burst  their  chains  bv  n  more 
\ioliTil  mill  ■'IiihHt  proce^  they  should  never  encounter 
our  unii,  ni>r  hi'ur 'lur  voice,  in  the  ranks  of  (heir  oppo- 
nrnts.  \Vi:  >lioiiM  stand  a  sad  sjiectntor  of  the  conflict; 
mill  wlinti'vcr  corniuif^mtion  nc  might  feci  for  the  dis- 
ciiriifilure  iil'  ilif  <i|i]ircwors,  wo  should  prny  that  the  bat- 
Ik  ttii^'lil  i'IkI  in  iriving  freedom  to  the  opprened. 


Tin:  NATURAL  SYSTEM. 
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triumph,  what  has  caused  these  resources  of  wealth  to  be 
explored,  what  has  given  energy  to  industry,  confidence, 
and  enterprise!  and  quickness  to  the  inventive  facilitiefl 
of  our  countrymen,  but  the  happy  influence  of  «  the  credit 
system  ?"  It  is  this,  they  tell  us  which  had  dug  our  ca* 
nolsi  constructed  our  railroads,  filled  the  forest,  and  caused 
the  wilderness  to  smile  with  waving  harvests.  Every 
good  which  has  happened  to  our  country  they  ascribe  to 
the  credit  system*  and  every  evil  which  now  afflicts  it 
they  allege  may  be  effectually  remedied  by  its  aid.  But 
they  differ  widely  as  to  the  mode  of  remedy  ;  a  cordon 
of  state  monopolies  being  the  object  aimed  at  on  the  one 
tide,  and  a  great  central  money  power  the  darling  pro- 
ject of  the  other. 

For  our  own  part,  we  are  free  to  acknowledge  that  if 
we  were  confined  to  a  choice  of  these  evils  we  should 
not  hesitate  to  decide  in  favour  of  the  central  bank. 
We  are  not  alone  in  this  sentiment.  There  are  myri- 
ads and  tens  of  myriads  of  true-hearted  democrats  in  the 
land  who,  if  the  unhappy  alternative  were  alone  presented 
to  them  of  a  federal  bank  or  a  perpetuation  of  the  system 
of  exclusively  privileged  state  monopolies,  would  decide 
promptly  and  earnestly  in  favour  of  the  former.  Better 
a  single  despot,  however  galling  his  rule,  than  more  galU 
ing  tyranny  of  a  contemptible  oligarchy.  While  a  federal 
bank  is  not  more  dangerous  to  the  principles  of  political 
liberty,  its  influence  would  be  less  extensively  pernicious 
to  public  morals.  They  who  live  in  the  purlieus  of  a 
monarch's  court  may  draw  out  but  a  sickly  existence ; 
but  the  moral  health  of  a  whole  country  suffers,  when  it 
is  under  the  domination  of  a  league  of  petty  tyrants  who 
fix  their  residences  in  every  town,  and  taint  the  univer- 
sal atmosphere  witli  the  contagion  of  luxurious  example* 
Bad  as  is  the  monarchical  principle  of  a  federal  bank, 
the  aristocratic  principle,  which  would  distribute  the 
same  tremendous  power  among  a  thousand  institutions 
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Bculti-ml  iliniii^ilioiit  the  coDrcderncy,  is  worse.  Man- 
kinil  iFiilii.'ri.'<l  licaviiT  op|>rcssion  under  the  rule  of  (he 
fc  ilal  li.iri<ji>,  iiiiin  ilicy  Imd  ever  liefurc  ^ufl'eml  when 
tliu  |"pli(LCiil  |).nvi  r  wns  ccniercd  in  llie  throne.  Bui  they 
iirr  Ml)  nut  ill  tlii'  ridi  blei=!!jings  of  IVecdoni,  until  mo- 
niirriuLiil  iiiul  ti.iiiliil  uranny  were  iwth  overihmwn,  and 
llie  iliH-ii'iii>'  of  <\i\  ini'  ri^'ht  and  vxchiMve  jirivilcge  gare 
vviiy  ]»'[\.Tv  thai  r.t'  universal  cqnnlily, 

III'  hIi'i  <.'iirii|iur('s  ilii-  financial  liintury  of  Europe  with 
its  |iiiliiiciil,  »iil  I".'  surprised  to  find  Uuw  perfect  is  the 
uiui!u;:v  hi'tni'i'n  tlii'rn.  Ilr.r  ingenious  and  philosophi- 
cal ttiiml  uniilil  lie  will  employed  in  running  the  parallel. 
It  \vi>iil<i  In-  fi-iiiici  tliat  (tulitical  rctnilsions,  as  well  ai 
ciiiiiiiti'N'iiil,  ar<'  l))o  inevitable  result,  sooner  or  later,  of 
iiitifriring  i\r-liisivily  on  the  few  privileges  that  Itelong, 
liy  iialuri'.  in  rumiiion  to  all ;  and  that  all  violations  of 
till'  lioly  ])i'iiiri|i1t'  <>ret|ual  rights,  while  in  pcditics,  they 
jirixliii'i'  tuitiuli^,  iiisiirreclions,  and  civil  u'nr,  in  economy, 
I'V'rrisi.'  :i  c<iri'(->|><i[iijing  influence,  and  aro  followed  by 
jirinic.  rcml-ioii,  iind  n  com|iletc  overthrow  of  all  (he 
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equalizes  their  movements,  and  reduces  all  things  to  the 
most  perfect  organization.  Monarchy,  aristocracy,  and 
all  other  forms  of  government,  are  founded  on  principles 
which  deny  the  equal  rights  of  mankind,  and  they  all 
attempt  to  substitute  an  artificial  system  for  that  of 
nature.  The  effect  is  sometimes  to  produce  a  seeming 
increase  of  prosperity  for  a  time ;  hut  nature  avenges 
her  violated  laws  sooner  or  later,  and  overthrows  the  un- 
substantial fabric  of  presumption  and  pride. 

The  great  end  which  is  alone  worthy  of  the  efforts  of 
the  champions  of  democratic  and  economic  truth,  is  to 
institute  the  natural  system  in  all  matters  both  of  politics 
and  political  economy.  Let  them  aim  to  simplify  govern* 
ment,  and  confine  it  to  the  fewest  purposes  compatible 
with  social  order,  the  mere  protection  of  men  from 
mutual  aggression.  We  need  but  few  laws  to  accoro- 
plish  this  object.  We  need  particularly  few  in  regard 
to  trade.  What  is  the  whole  essence  and  mystery  of 
trade,  but  an  exchange  of  equivalents  to  promote  the  con- 
▼enience  of  the  parties  to  the  barter  ?  Leave  the  terms, 
then,  to  be  settled  by  men's  own  notions  of  mutual  con* 
▼enience  and  advantage.  There  is  no  need  of  political 
interference. 

Extreme  simplicity  is  usually  considered  as  the  con- 
dition of  barbarism,  before  man  has  raised  himself  by 
science  and  art  from  the  degradation  of  mere  animal  na- 
ture. But  the  saying  that  extremes  meet  is  as  true  in 
pditics  as  in  any  of  its  applications.  Simplicity  may  be 
the  goal,  as  well  as  the  starting-point,  of  social  effort.  Is 
it  not  a  fact  verified  by  the  observation  of  every  man  of 
cultivated  mind,  that  in  religion,  in  literature,  in  art,  and 
in  the  conventional  manners  of  a  community,  simplicity 
and  refinement  go  hand  in  hand  t  As  society  advances 
it  throws  off*  its  cumbrous  forms  and  ceremonies  ;  it  fol- 
lows more  and  more  the  simple  order  of  nature,  which 


gorgeous  eumccs  oi  v>onsianiinc 
baric  pomp  and  gold,"  dcemec 
structures  of  the  cities  in  wcstcrr 
why  are  poenis  crowded  witl 
imagery,  and  heaped  with  elaboi 
thpDwn  aside  by  the  reader  o 
breatlie  the  unstudied  sweetness 
why  do  those  seem  the  most 
truly  to  flow  from  the  promptin, 
elegance  of  soulf  It  is  becai 
which  comes  nearest  to  the  sii 
ture  does  nothing  in  Tain. 

Simplicity  in  government  is  i 
those  who  wish  to  raise  and  refi 
of  mankind.  Look  at  those  go 
the  most  complex,  and  you  wil 
under  them  are  the  most  wret 
approach  simplicity,  the  people 
piness ;  and  all  experience  as  w 
on  the  certain  data  of  induction, 
elusion,  that  when  they  conforn 
plicity  of  nature,  then  will  ma 
utmost  bound  of  political  pro: 
cumbrous  artificial  and  arbitn 
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MjMdectlofii  fn)ni  Mr.  I>?KG;ett'i  imbliahed  works  hore  cInM.  I  had  hoped 
to  be  able  to  ndd  tu  this  i 'ollutiioii  hhuo  fxtractj*  from  bU  rorrcspondenci*.  But 
wsnt  of^pacc  pn-vciitB  il.  I  caiinut  rr^itft,  liowevcr,  Uw  teinjituiioii  of  cloatng 
tliese  vr>l(iiam  with  tho  fullowhi't  benutirtil  cximiMion  of  him  tVee  and  proud 
■idilt.  Another  nrcnsion  may  hi're«ilt;r  offer  of  la>  ing  before  the  imblic  further 
HWcimenM  of  iiis  i-pintolary  fiyle.  Tlie  annexed  letter  refem  to  the  Congrefldonal 
ttwciiou  of  ld3d,  when  Mr.  L.  wai  coudldate  in  the  nominailnf  eonimittee. 


Copy  of  a  Letter  from  Wm.  Leggktt,  to . 

Aylxmerk,  New  Kochellf.,  October  24th,  1838. 

My  Dear  Sir— Your  kind  letter  nf  lost  Sunday  came  duly  to  my  hands^ 
RS  I  trust  thiM  will  to  youra.  Tlie  Hanguino  terni!)  in  whicn  you  express 
jonrself,  and  in  which  yuii  are  not  alune,  do  not  in.tpire  mc  with  equal 
confidence  of  ttm  result  you  anticipate.  I  have  but  faint  expectations  that 

the  nomination  uf ' can  be  set  attidc,  and  anothf  r  name  substi- 

tated  m  place  of  his.  The  samo  inliucnces  whicl>  carried  him  through  the 
eommittee  will  forre  him  down  thu  throats  of  the  people.  The  rctainere 
Bad  rayrmidun.s  of  the  ofHcc-holdcisaro  a  numerous,  active,  and  disciplined 
Land,  and  their  leadi.-rH  have  porisession  of  the  secret  passes  of  our  camp. 
The  great  meetin;;  ran  be  jiacked,  as  well  a.4  tho  nominating  committee. 
And  when  you  add  to  the  number  ortho5o  whom  venal  motives  will  directly 
RCtuate,  the  pmalh-r,  but  not  contemptiblo  numbers,  who  will  ignorantlji 
but  honestly,  approve  tht;  ticket  as  it  stands,  from  fear  of  creating  dWision 
in  our  partVt  should  thev  do  otherwise  ;  and  another  number,  smaller  than 
either,  perliap;*,  {ao  at  least  my  self-lovo  whispers  me,)  who  are  opposed 
to  me,  DeeaiiNe  they  deem  nie  rash,  impetuous,  and  inexperienced,  or  that 
I  would  weaken  a  t'icket  to  its  undoing,  otherwise  strong  enough  to  be  car^ 
lied— when  you  add  thesu  several  elements  of  opposition  to  mc  together, 
you  will  find.  I  think,  that  tliey  make  a  sum  total  much  greater  than  tli« 
aggregate  of  those  who  re^^ard  me  in  that  favourable  light  in  which  I  am 
htlipy  to  be  esteemed  by  you. 

But  though  we  cannot  very  confidently  hope  to  effect  our  object  entiielyi 
I  consider  it  fully  in  our  power  to  teach  the  democracy  a  good  lesson.  We 
nay  teach  ihein  to  distrust  nominating  cominittseK,  and  all  that  worse  than 
worthless  machinery  of  party  which  places  the  selection  of  men,  and,  con- 
sequcutlv,  the  flenifuon  of  great  measures,  so  far  from  the  direct  control  of 
ihe  popfilar  will.  They  who  are  loudest  and  most  incessant  in  the  advo- 
cacy of  regular  nomination  and  established  usages,  know  well  what  power- 
ful weafMins  such  nominations,  and  such  usages,  place  in  the  hands  of 
crafi  and  chicanery. 

What  I  am  most  afraid  of  is,  that  some  of  my  fiicnds.  in  their  too  earnest 
zeal,  will  place  ine  in  a  fjUe  p^-'ition  before  the  public  on  the  slavery 
subject.  1  arn  an  nbolitionii^t.  I  hate  slavery  in  all  its  forms,  degrees,  and 
influences ;  and  I  ilet-in  myself  Ixtund  by  the  highest  moral  and  iHilitical 
obligations,  not  to  let  that  sentiment  of  hate  lie  dormant  and  smouldering  in 
my  own  breast,  but  to  give  it  free  veiir,  and  let  it  blaze  forth  that  it  miiy 
kindle  e<|ual  ai  dour  through  tho  whole  sphere  of  my  influence.  I  would 
nut  have  this  fact  di.'^gui'^cd  or  myt^tiiied,  for  any  office  the  people  have  it  in 
their  power  to  give.  Rather,  a  tliousand  limes  rather,  would  I  again 
mct't  the  denunciations  of  Tammany  Hall,  and  bo  stigmatized  with  all  the 
fuiil  epithets  with  which  the  unli-abolition  vocabulary  abounds,  than  recant, 
or  deny  one  tittle  nf  my  creed.  Abolition  is,  in  my  sense,  a  necesaary  and 
a  glorious  part  of  detn(K;racy  ;  and  I  hold  the  right  and  the  duty  to  discuss  the 
siipjert  of  Tilaverv,  and  to  expose  its  hideous  evils  in  all  its  bearings,  moral, 
social,  and  politieul,  as  of  inhnitelv  higher  moment  than  to  carry  fiHy  sub- 
treasury  bills.  That  I  should  discliarge  this  duty  tem|>erately,  and  should 
not  let  it  come  in  collision  with  oUier  diUioa ;    that  I  toould  not  let 


fnouo|K>ly  refurui ;  uiul  dt'iicnd  u]iiiiiit,  t> 
thrre,  sny  ihroe  liincs  »lire»',  if  y«iu  plea 
on  the  lilavery  micKii  .ui.  Tin-  NtrcAm  ot 
UB ;  but  it  u  about  to  turn,  aiul  the  r 
Proiid  in  that  day  may  « t>U  br  the  man  w! 
refluent  wave,  swept  onward  by  the  delu 
his  fellowi,  had  larfely  shared  in  occi 
liTing  or  deady  it  will,  in  rome  nu-a<uie| 
in  ineHaeeable  letters  on  the  abolition  r 
nltiinatclj  come  in  t\\v  shape  of  honours 
the  meiMory  of  a  departed  one,  I  would 
nauj  <^ces  as  -— ^  h.t5  in  iiis  ^iO^  if 
own.  What  ba»  U-d  me  into  all  tins  idb*| 
glorious  prate,  i«  an  apprrhf  iii<ion  create 
Kew  Ero^  prdQirinir  an  abrid^itd  cony  o 
ticle — written,  unipiesliooably,  in  tho  h 
w  showing  that  I  am  HOi  an  ■bolilionisu 
I  had  thought  it  liable  to  tfuch  a  coiMtrut 
bands.  — — —  abridged  and  altered 
rasponfibility,  and  as  soon  as  I  hoard  frc 
I  wrote  to  him,  admoniithin};  him  not 

But  I  stand  by  what han  done. 

riightly,  and  made  Muinc  uini:f«ioiiii :   but 
me  tnilv,  as  far  a«  it  ^t.  ■<. 

Tho  Kew  Gra,  howrv  .-,  poes  much  fi 
wide,  Ilraven  knows,  uf  the  truth.  As; 
any  ah«oluttf  need  of  my  intcrfi.Tino  in  Ch 
firieodship,  to  hafe  a  iK-istjoal  vyc,  ua  fai 
gentry.  lheirn«M  ste|i  may  posMhly  I 
ty,  as  a  pro-slavery  rhmupion.  Kt>>.-p  ti 
tm|E  any  tucli  fiMiU-ry,  fi>-  thi>sak<-  (if  ;>cti 
and  ->— ^  and  olhi  s  f  like  kidney, 
they  please,  to  gralii^  :hc  pi<*pcnl  taste 
not  rormed  of  such  plfant  uiatvriais,  and 
ioMi^e  of  my  God. 

ExcuMe  mo  for  irribbling  all  thin  farraj 
not  to  be  pificed  before  tho  iiuldic  in  . 
not  wiifh  to  cheat  the  people  of  their  voti 
any  mure  than  their  money,  under  false  | 
if  that  docs  not  suit  ilieni,'!  am  eontont 
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THE  •OfmOWlR  WILL  M  CHAIIOD> 
AN  OVERDUE  FEE  V  THIt  ■OOK  It 
NOT  nETimHED  TO  THE  UMURV  ON 
Oil  BEFORE  THE  LAST  DATE  tTAMPED 
■BLOW.  NON-RECEIPT  OF  OVERDUE 
NOTICEE    DOES    HOT    EXEMPT    THE 


